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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  September  27^  1915, 

Sir:  The  value  of  the  schools,  and  especially  of  the  schools  for 
younger  children,  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  ability,  knowledge, 
and  skill  of  the  teachers.  Like  every  other  complex  and  difficult  art, 
the  art  of  teaching  can  be  acquired  only  through  careful  training 
and  the  conscious  application  of  underlying  principles.  The  con- 
sciousness of  these  facts  has  given  rise  in  all  culture  countries  to 
schools  maintained  at  public  cost  for  the  purpose  of  giving  young 
men  and  women  preparing  for  teaching  such  instruction  in  principles, 
methods,  and  devices,  and  such  practice  in  their  application  as  will 
enable  them  to  begin  the  work  of  teaching  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty of  success.  In  this  country  such  schools  are  called  normal 
schools.  Although  the  United  States  has  done  less  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  its  teachers  than  other  countries  in  proportion  to  expendi- 
tures for  education  and  to  numbers  of  children  in  school,  there  are 
in  this  country  235  State  normal  schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
about  89,637  students  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  $8,970,377.  These 
figures  do  not  include  municipal  and  private  normal  schools.  A 
decade  and  a  half  ago  appropriations  for  the  support  of  these  State 
normal  schools  were  $2,510,934  and  the  annual  enrollment  of  stu- 
dents was  44,808.  Because  of  the  large  expenditures  for  normal 
schools  and  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  their  place  in 
our  systems  of  public  education,  there  is  an  increasing  general  desire 
for  some  intelligent  accounting  of  their  organization  and  work.  For 
this  reason  and  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  foundation  for  such 
detailed  studies  of  many  specific  phases  of  their  organization  and 
work  as  will  aid  in  such  modifications  and  readjustments  as  may 
seem  desirable,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  director  of  the  school  of  educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Parker,  dean 
of  the  college  of  education  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  both  special 
collaborators  in  this  bureau,  have,  at  my  request,  made  a  general 
preliminary  study  of  these  schools  and  have  reported  the  results  of 
their  studies  in  the  accompanying  manuscript.  I  recommend  that 
this  manuscript  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
under  the  title  "  Problems  Involved  in  Standardizing  State  Normal 
Schools." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Conmdssioner, 

The  Secketary  of  the  Interior. 
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PREFACE. 


This  study  of  the  State  normal  schools  of  the  United  States  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  summer 
of  1914.  The  material  upon  which  the  study  is  based  was  furnished 
by  the  authorities  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  of  State  depart- 
ments of  education  in  the  fall  of  1914,  in  response  to  a  request  sent 
from  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  plans  for  the  bulletin  were  carefully  organized  by  the  authors 
working  together.  Chapters  I  and  II  and  the  concluding  chapter 
were  written  primarily  by  Mr.  Judd.  The  remaining  chapters  were 
written  primarily  by  Mr.  Parker.  Each  author  revised  his  chapters, 
however,  after  they  had  been  read  and  criticized  by  the  other.  As  a 
consequence  the  bulletin  presents  a  unified  treatment  of  the  whole 
topic.  For  the  chapter  on  Administrative  Control,  Mr.  D.  R.  Henry 
carried  on  in  the  spring  of  1915  a  rather  elaborate  study,  based  on 
an  examination  of  the  educational  codes  of  all  of  the  States  and  corre- 
spondence with  many  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  normal  schools  in 
the  States.  Mr.  J.  B.  Shouse  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  of  the  statistical  parts  of  the  study. 
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PROBLEMS  INVOLVED  IN  STANDARDIZING  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Chapter  I. 

INTRODUCTION:  SCOPE  OF  THE  BULLETIN. 


Normal  schools  not  now  standardized. — Normal  schools  differ 
from  each  other  very  widely  in  organization,  in  admission  require- 
ments, in  courses  of  study,  and  in  modes  of  instruction.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  lack  of  uniformity  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  normal 
schools  have  never  been  a  part  of  the  system  of  higher  education 
evolved  in  this  country.  Normal  schools  have  grown  up  in  isolation. 
While  the  colleges  hav^  been  in  the  closest  touch  with  each  other 
through  the  organization  of  entrance  examination  boards  and  ac- 
crediting institutions,  while  high  schools  have  been  brought  together 
by  standard  definitions  of  units,  normal  schools  have  stood  apart. 
The  typical  normal  school  derives  its  financial  support  from  legisla- 
tive appropriations,  receives  its  students  without  competition  from 
a  territory  over  which  it  exercises  exclusive  control,  and  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  placing  its  graduates  in  positions  which  they  regard  as 
satisfactory.  Furthermore,  so  urgent  has  been  the  demand  in  the 
country  for  teachers  that  school  boards  and  superintendents  have  not 
been  able  to  make  rigid  selections,  with  the  result  that  standards  of 
training  have  not  been  forced  upon  the  normal  schools  from  without. 

Organization  deterrmned  hy  accidental  causes^  often  personal. — 
In  a  situation  where  relative  isolation  has  not  compelled  normal 
schools  to  define  themselves  to  others  there  has  been  the  largest 
opportunity  for  the  play  of  personal  influences.  A  strong  president 
has  often  dominated  the  policies  of  a  normal  school  to  a  degree  that 
is  almost  unbelievable.  The  faculty  sometimes  has  little  or  no  voice 
in  determining  the  courses  or  the  modes  of  admission.  There  is  no 
State  authority  in  most  of  the  States  which  is  strong  enough  to  de- 
termine what  shall  be  done  in  normal  schools.  The  result  is  that 
within  a  single  State  there  are  the  widest  variations.  One  president 
with  the  ambition  to  develop  his  institution  into  a  degree-granting 
university  goes  on  his  way,  while  his  neighbor  uses  the  funds  granted 
by  the  same  legislature  to  develop  a  normal  school  which  loudly 
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announces  its  objection  to  granting  degrees  and  limits  its  activities 
rigidly  to  the  training  of  elementary  teachers. 

External  causes  stimulating  movement  toward  standardization. — 
In  recent  years  a  number  of  causes  have  begun  to  break  doWn  the 
isolation  of  the  normal  school.  First  and  foremost  is  the  desire  of 
normal  graduates  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  higher  education  in 
universities  and  colleges.  The  growth  of  summer  schools  at  uni- 
versities and  the  frequent  transfer  of  normal-school  graduates  to 
college  and  graduate  courses  show  with  clearness  the  desire  of  teach- 
ers to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  all  kinds  of  higher  education.  Nor- 
mal schools,  drawn  into  the  current  of  higher  education,  have  been 
called  upon  to  announce  more  definitely  their  requirements  for  ad- 
mission and  to  describe  the  content  of  their  courses.  What  is  a 
course  in  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic?  Is  it  a  review  of  the 
course  given  in  an  elementary  school  or  is  it  a  discussion  of  the  peda- 
gogical principles  on  which  such  courses  are  arranged?  What  is  a 
course  in  practice  teaching?  Does  such  a  course  require  of  the  student 
any  study  of  material,  and  does  it  afford  him  any  adequate  critical 
discussion  of  his  work?  There  has  been  a  sharp  and  at  times  un- 
friendly clash  between  normal  schools  and  colleges  in  the  effort  to 
secure  answers  to  such  questions.  The  normal  school  often  takes  the 
position  that  it  administers  only  high-grade  courses,  while  the  col- 
leges express  a  frank  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  these  courses  for  mature 
students. 

Traditions  and  relations  of  normal  schools  unique. — Perhaps  the 
disagreement  between  normal  schools  and  colleges  can  best  be  illus- 
trated by  the  widespread  dispute  regarding  foreign  languages.  The 
normal  school  has  been  historically  related  to  the  vernacular  school, 
and  its  officers  have  had  little  patience  with  classical  or  even  literary 
courses.  The  traditions  of  the  college  are  of  a  totally  different  type. 
So  long  as  no  students  passed  from  normal  schools  to  colleges  the 
normal  schools  were  at  liberty  to  hold  to  the  vernacular,  but  as  soon 
as  normal-school  graduates  sought  admission  to  higher  institutions 
the  controversy  was  on. 

Effect  of  parallel  development  of  departments  of  education  in 
colleges  and  universities. — second  reason  why  normal  schools  have 
been  called  upon  to  define  themselves  arises  because  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  in  recent  years  entered  the  field  of  teacher  training 
through  the  organization  of  departments  of  education  and  colleges  1 
of  education.  In  the  State  universities  the  demand  for  preparation 
of  high -school  teachers  has  been  heard,  and  generous  provisions  have 
in  many  cases  been  made  for  the  work  of  preparing  such  teachers. 
The  normal  schools  have  looked  upon  this  organization  of  teacher- 
training  courses  as  undesired  competition.  CJonversely,  the  xmiver- 
sity  authorities  have  been  critical  of  the  courses  in  the  normal  schools. 
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and  the  issue  has  been  sharply  drawn.  Incidentally  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  college  departments  of  education  have  usually  been  sub- 
jected to  the  closest  scrutiny  and  sometimes  to  violent  criticism  by 
other  college  departments  because  of  their  supposed  inferiority.  It 
may  even  be  admitted  that  entrance  requirements  in  the  departments 
of  education  have  sometimes  been  lower  than  those  for  other  college 
departments  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  competition  of  normal 
schools,  and  courses  of  inferior  standard  in  the  college  have  been 
tolerated  for  like  reason.  All  of  these  disputes  and  efforts  at  adjust- 
ment have  aroused  a  general  inquiry  about  teacher-training  courses 
which  a  generation  ago  would  have  been  without  interest  except  to 
a  small  group  of  specialists.  Now  the  problem  is  known  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  education,  and  the  discussion  must  go  on  until  some 
satisfactory  conclusion  is  reached. 

General  demand  in  all  social  institutions  for  higher  efficiency, — The 
explanation  of  the  current  demand  that  normal  schools  standardize 
themselves  would  not  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  general 
causes  which  are  leading  all  over  the  country  to  surveys  and  careful 
examination  of  all  kinds  of  educational  institutions.  Costs  of  educa- 
tional organizations  are  so  higb  and  the  volume  of  educational  axitivity 
is  so  great  that  society  is  demanding  as  never  before  a  reasonable 
accounting.  In  the  meantime  the  scientific  methods  of  studying  edu- 
cational results  have  been  so  far  perfected  that  the  inquiry  into  educa- 
tional efficiency  can  be  made  most  pointed.  Normal  schools  can  not 
longer  be  isolated,  even  if  they  will.  Society  at  large  is  interested  in 
them  as  in  other  institutions. 

Systematic  surveys  of  normal  schools.  Suroey  of  Pennsylvania 
normal  schools. — Systematic  surveys  of  normal  schools  are  few  in 
number.  In  1912,  E.  O.  Holland  ^  published  the  results  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  Pennsylvania  normal  schools.  He  describes  the  organi- 
zation, entrance  requirements,  curriculum,  examinations,  student  body, 
and  faculty.  The  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania  were  at  that  time 
privately  owned.  Their  entrance  requirements  were  very  low,  de- 
manding only  elementary  education  of  candidates  for  admission. 
The  curriculum  was  elementary  and  administered  with  laxness.  The 
examinations  were  perfunctory  and  excessively  lenient.  Holland 
makes  it  very  clear  that  radical  changes  were  imperatively  demanded. 
Some  of  these  changes  have  been  made  since  the  appearance  of  the 
report. 

Survey  of  Wisconsin  normal  schools. — A  second  extensive  survey 
was  made  by  A.  N.  Farmer ,2  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of 

^Tbe  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  Schools  and  Public  School  System.  By  Emest  Otto 
Holland.   Published  by  Teachers  College,  New  York  City,  1912. 

s  Conditions  and  Needs  of  Wisconsin's  Normal  Schools.  By  A  .N.  Parmer.  Issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  December,  1914.  Democrat  Printing  Co.,  State  Printer* 
Madison,  Wis. 
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Public  Affairs,  of  the  normal  schools  of  Wisconsin.  This  voluminous 
report  contains  a  mass  of  details.  It  gives  at  great  length  extracts 
from  reports  and  answers  to  questions.  It  presents  in  full  recitations 
which  were  taken  down  by  stenographers  who  visited  normal  classes 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the  recitation.  In  the  appendix  are 
tables  giving  the  results  of  examinations  of  students,  tables  of  costs, 
length  of  service,  training  of  members  of  the  faculties,  and  other 
matters.  The  body  of  the  report  gives  an  account  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  the  normal  schools,  the  student  body,  the 
faculties,  the  training  school,  the  course  of  study,  and  the  mode  of 
conducting  instruction.  There  is  a  sxmmiary  of  findings  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  report. 

History  of  the  Wisconsin  normal'School  system. — ^The  Wisconan 
system  is  one  of  the  best-equipped  and  most  highly  centralized  normal- 
school  systems  in  the  country.  In  his  historical  sketch  former  Presi- 
dent Salisbury  ^  has  shown  how  this  system  grew  up  after  repeated 
efforts  to  develop,  in  connection  with  the  State  university,  such  nor- 
mal courses  as  the  State  needed.  The  present  survey  shows  that  there 
has  been  much  confusion  resulting  from  a  division  of  interest  within 
these  schools  between  ajcademic  and  normal  courses.  Furthermore, 
there  are  great  variations  in  the  administrations.  There  is  evidently 
a  marked  preponderance  of  influence  on  the  side  of  the  president  as 
contrasted  with  the  faculties,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  stand- 
ards are  disregarded  in  the  efforts  to  keep  up  numbers.  In  spite  of 
the  original  close  relation  between  the  normal-training  movement  and 
the  university,  the  present  relation  of  the  normal  schools  to  the  uni- 
versity is  not  clearly  defined. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  any 
further  account  of  the  Wisconsin  survey.  The  facts  brought  out  in 
the  later  pages  of  this  report  confirm  the  impression  made  by  the 
Wisconsin  survey  that  there  is  almost  entire  lack  of  standardization 
of  normal  schools. 

Statement  hy  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  of  the  problem 
of  teacher  training. — It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  is  engaged  in  an  extended  survey  of  the  normal 
schools  of  Missouri  and  Indiana,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  of  1914 :  ^ 

For  several  years  the  Foundation  has  considered  the  desirability  of  conducting 
a  systematic  inquiry  into  the  present  status  of  the  training  of  teachers  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  schools.  This  problem,  of  vastly  greater 
Import  to  the  country  at  large  than  any  other  existing  phase  of  Instruction,  has 
presented  a  continuous  challenge  and,  as  a  whole,  has  defied  manageable  analysis. 

1  Historical  Sketch  of  Normal  Instruction  In  Wisconsin.  By  Albert  Salisbury,  1893. 
Published  In  Whitewater,  Wis. 

'  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.   1914.   Pp.  19-21. 
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The  training  of  teacliers  in  some  form  constitutes  tlie  capital  factor  in  the 
success  of  what  is  financially  and  socially  the  major  undertaking  of  every 
community.  It  is  a  problem  of  enormous  bulk.  At  the  same  time  it  dlflPers 
from  the  same  problem  in  such  professional  fields  as  law,  medicine,  and  engi- 
neering in  that  among  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  professional 
consciousness  is  nearly  lacking.  No  organized  group  of  teachers  speaks,  plans, 
i  or  labors  authoritatively  for  the  profession  as  a  whole.  Such  State  or  National 
associations  as  exist  are  huge,  vaguely  constituted  aggregates,  wholly  lacking 
in  definition  of  aim  and  membership.  Under  such  conditions  the  real  problems 
of  the  teacher  can  not  focus  sharply  and  be  clearly  understood  by  the  teachers 
themselves  in  their  collective  capacity. 

This  lack  of  professional  consciousness  is  due,  undoubtedly,  to  the  meager 
training  usually  required  as  well  as  to  the  casual  and  temporary  nature  of  the 
employment  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  America.  All  of  these  elements 
unite  to  place  the  teacher  in  marked  dependence  upon  local  provision  and  circum- 
stance; individual  initiative  is  discounted,  and  reliance  is  placed  upon  a  more 
or  less  readily  regulated  "  supply  "  of  passive-minded  instructors. 

It  is  this  localized  character  of  the  task  of  preparing  teachers  that  has 
finally  determined  the  form  of  the  contribution  which  the  Foundation  hopes  to 
make  to  this  subject.  Little  by  little  the  States  of  the  Nation  are  realizing  the 
oneness  of  the  educational  undertaking  which  faces  them  and  are  discovering 
that  they  can  expect  to  cope  successfully  with  it  only  by  creating  a  skillful  and 
mobile  central  authority  to  operate  and  control  the  entire  undertaking.  Of  this 
great  single  educational  enterprise  in  each  State,  the  portion  that  is  most  vital, 
that  overtops  all  else  in  its  decisive  importance,  is  that  of  selecting  and  training 
teachers.  The  solution  of  the  State's  problem  as  a  whole  is  measured  largely 
by  the  solution  of  this  portion  of  the  problem.  It  is  emphatically  a  State  task 
to-day  and  will  doubtless  permanently  remain  so. 

It  would  seem  most  helpful,  therefore,  for  the  Foundation  to  approach  the 
question  from  a  standpoint  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with  that  of  the  State 
Itself.  If  it  can  succeed  in  a  few  States,  or  in  one  State,  in  appreciably  illumi- 
nating the  situation  in  its  l^^lative,  administrative,  and  institutional  aspects, 
the  results  should  prove  of  value  not  only  for  the  particular  State  concerned  but 
by  analogy  for  all  States  possessing  similar  conditions. 

This  it  hopes  to  do.  The  governors  and  the  department  of  public  instruction 
of  two  typical  States  of  the  Middle  West,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  have  invited  the 
Foundation  to  examine  the  situation  that  exists  with  regard  to  the  training  and 
supply  of  teachers  in  their  respective  Commonwealths.  To  these  formal 
invitations  have  been  added  many  requests  and  pledges  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  local  authorities  in  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  institutions  and  ofilcials  involved  and  of  the  teachers  themselves,  it 
is  believed  that  facts  of  great  importance  can  be  brought  together  and  certain 
questions  answered  that  are  fundamental  to  the  successful  administration  of 
the  States'  school  systems:  What  is  the  source,  the  nature,  and  extent  of  the 
general  and  professional  training  of  the  teachers  to-day  employed?  What  are 
the  circumstances  of  age,  sex,  experience,  and  reward?  What  are  the  facts 
In  respect  to  the  annual  supply  required  in  the  various  grades  of  position? 
What  is  the  degree  of  adjustment  between  training  and  service?  How  do 
present  institutional  agencies  meet  the  apparent  demand  of  the  State  in  point 
of  character  of  material,  of  quality  of  training,  and  quantity  of  product?  What, 
finally,  is  the  legislative  and  administrative  background  that  conditions  the 
State's  present  management  of  its  problem?  In  all  the  above  particulars,  what 
is  the  historical  perspective,  and  what  is  the  strength  of  present  tendencies? 
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From  such  a  review  and  co]iq;>ari8on  of  conditions  there  can  scarcely  fall  to 
emerge  numerous  points  at  which  the  present  procedure  can  be  improved  and 
strengthened.  The  opportunity  also  of  making  a  precisely  parallel  study  of  two 
fairly  similar  State  units  should  make  the  results  especially  helpful. 

Vermont  report, — ^The  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  ^  on  the 
State  survey  of  Vermont,  published  in  1914,  includes  an  account  of  the 
normal  institutions  of  that  State  and  a  criticism  of  these  institutions. 

The  studies  of  normal  schools  above  referred  to  are  made,  it  will 
be  noted,  by  agencies  which  are  external  to  the  schools  themselves. 
The  authorities  which  have  charge  of  the  normal  schools  have  been 
very  slow  in  making  the  kind  of  study  of  their  institutions  which 
would  define  with  clearness  the  place  of  these  schools  in  the  educa- 
tional system. 

Studies  of  State  normal  sckooU  hy  local  State  officials. — Material 
for  studies  and  in  some  cases  detailed  examinations  of  normal-school 
problems  are  given  in  a  few  State  reports.  Two  of  these  reports 
will  be  described,  namely,  the  one  by  State  Supt.  Morrison,  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  1911-12,  pages  135-158,  and  the  one  by  Commissioner 
Snedden,  of  Massachusetts,  for  1912-18,  pages  17-36  and  188-194. 

Each  of  these  reports  is  an  ideal  survey ;  that  is,  it  is  an  objective, 
precise  study  made  by  a  thoroughly  qualified  educational  expert,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  best  development  of  the  whole  educational  situa- 
tion under  investigation.  Hence  he  is  sympathetically  interested  in 
the  condition  of  the  whole,  but  has  no  personal  preference  for  any 
part. 

Excellent  report  hy  State  Supt.  Morrison^  of  New  Hampshire. — 
Supt.  Morrison  treats  the  following  topics  precisely;  that  is,  in  terms 
of  exact,  reliable  statistics  reduced  to  a  percentage  basis  where 
desirable :  The  proportion  of  trained  teachers  in  the  State,  the  supply 
of  trained  teachers,  the  constituency  of  each  of  the  existing  normal 
schools  (with  maps) ,  sections  of  the  State  at  present  unprovided  for, 
the  condition  of  the  normal  schools.  This  report  is  supplementary 
to  similar  studies  made  in  other  biennial  reports,  especially  the  one 
for  1907-8  and  the  last  report  for  1913-14. 

Mr.  Morrison  writes  that  "  the  State  has  a  comprehensive  normal 
policy  which  contemplates  the  training  of  the  entire  teaching  force 
of  the  elementary  schools." 

Excellervt  report  hy  Commissioner  Snedden^  of  Ma^sojchusetts. — In 
the  Massachusetts  report  for  1912-13  Mr.  Snedden  devotes  a  chapter  of 
19  pages  to  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  State. 
He  gives  excellent  historical  and  statistical  tables,  which  show  in 
usable,  precise  form  almost  all  the  inf ormati(Mi  that  any  student  of  the 
situation  might  desire  concerning  enrollment,  graduation,  and  com- 

study  of  Education  in  Vermont.  Prepared  and  published  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.   Pp.  111-124. 
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parative  per  capita  costs.  He  gives  accounts  of  conferences  of  repre- 
sentative of  the  10  State  normal  schools  and  the  State  commissioner 
to  consider  "proposals  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  normal 
schools  in  training  elementary  school  teachers.'^  Six  of  these  pro- 
posals are  discussed.  Extensive  use  will  be  made  of  Mr.  Snedden's 
data  in  this  bulletin. 

Good  statistical  tables  by  Supt.  Evans^  of  Missouri, — ^Among  the 
State  reports  which  contain  thorough  and  useful  statistical  data, 
organized  in  common  terms  for  comparative  purposes,  is  that  of  Mis- 
souri for  1913,  prepared  by  State  Supt.  Evans.  On  page  488  Supt. 
Evans  gives  for  each  of  the  five  normal  schools  of  the  State  the  num- 
ber of  students  of  high-school  rank  and  the  number  of  college  rank, 
further  subdivided  into  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  students 
in  each  of  these  ranks.  For  anyone  who  has  tried  to  find  out  from 
ordinary  reports  just  what  the  normal  schools  of  such  a  State  as  Mis- 
souri are  doing  in  the  way  of  giving  high-school  and  college  training, 
this  one  page  is  very  illuminating.  It  will  be  reproduced  in  a  later 
chapter  on  numbers  of  students  in  the  normal  schools. 

Other  State  reports. — Other  useful  State  reports  received  were 
those  of  California,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
Some  of  these  contain  elaborate  reports  from  the  presidents  of  the 
various  normal  schools  in  the  State,  but  little  general  interpretative 
and  comparative  treatment  by  a  central  State  officer.  Very  often  the 
report  prepared  by  each  normal-school  president  is  so  constructed  as 
to  give  an  impression  of  the  bigness  and  importance  of  the  school, 
instead  of  giving  precise,  reliable,  objective  data  that  can  be  readily 
used  for  comparative  purposes.  It  would  be  well  if  all  States  would 
publish  such  usable  and  illuminating  comparative  reports  as  those  of 
State  Supts.  Morrison  and  Evans  and  Commissioner  Snedden. 

Comparison  of  students  of  normal  schools  and  colleges. — Keference 
may  be  made  to  special  studies  which  have  been  useful  in  the  present 
investigation.  There  is  a  study  carried  out  by  Mr.  Shallies,*  of  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  to  determine  the  quality  of 
students  who  enter  the  New  York  normal  schools.  Mr.  Shallies  se- 
cured from  those  high  schools  of  New  York  which  sent  graduates  to 
the  normal  school  in  the  year  1908  a  full  record  of  all  graduates.  He 
then  arranged  these  graduates  in  groups,  so  as  to  be  able  to  compare 
the  group  which  went  to  the  normal  school  with  the  group  which  went 
to  college,  the  group  which  went  into  business,  etc.  The  results  of  this 
comparison  make  it  clear  that  students  who  enter  the  normal  school 
are,  on  the  average,  of  a  lower  grade  than  those  who  go  to  college. 

^Tbe  Distribution  of  High-School  Graduates  After  Leaylng  School.  G.  W.  Shallies. 
School  Beylew,  Vol.  XXI  (1913),  pp.  81-91. 
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Certain  other  studies  which  have  been  made  in  particular  matters 
are  utilized  in  subsequent  chapters  of  this  monograph. 

Meaning  of  the  term  "standardization." — ^These  studies  indicate 
that  there  are  productive  methods  which  can  be  employed  in  the 
study  of  normal  schools.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  report  to  suggest 
that  normal  schools  in  different  regions  be  made  uniform.  A  normal 
school  such  as  that  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  drawing  its  students  chiefly 
from  that  city  and  distributing  its  graduates  for  the  most  part  into 
the  city  schools,  is  of  necessity  a  very  different  school  from  the  Kirks- 
ville  (Mo.)  Normal  School,  which  draws  its  students  from  towns 
and  villages  and  sends  its  graduates  to  rural  and  town  schools.  It 
may  even  be  desirable  to  have  wholly  different  types  of  entrance  re- 
quirements and  wholly  different  courses  in  two  such  institutions.  If 
so,  it  is  important  that  these  needs  be  clearly  defined  and  the  stand- 
ards of  both  schools  be  set  up  after  deliberate  scientific  consideration. 

TJie  eastern  normal  school  originated  as  a  aeaondary  school. — 
Again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  development  of  normal  schools 
has  been  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  In 
New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  the  normal  school  grew 
up  as  an  institution  of  the  rank  of  an  academy.  Indeed,  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  the  normal  classes  were  parts  of  the  academies 
down  to  a  late  period.  The  result  is  that  the  eastern  normal  school 
seldom,  if  ever,  strives  to  become  a  college.  The  courses  are  car- 
ried on  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  faculty  and  State  officers  at  the 
level  of  junior-college  or  high-school  courses,  and  credit  is,  for  the 
most  part,  not  asked  of  the  universities  for  this  normal  work. 

Relation  of  western  nomud  schools  to  wrdversities. — In  the  Middle 
States  a  wholly  different  tradition  arose.  As  indicated  above,  it 
was  from  the  first  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin to  train  teachers.  The  same  is  true  wherever  there  are  State 
universities.  The  university  departments  of  education  usually  did 
not  flourish,  because  the  review  courses  which  seemed  to  be  needed  did 
not  seem  to  be  of  university  grade,  and  there  was  not  at  that  time 
scientific  material  for  courses  in  the  science  of  education.  When  nor- 
mal schools  grew  up  as  separate  institutions  they  were  not  academies 
as  in  the  East,  nor  have  they  been  recognized  by  the  State  universities 
as  coordinate  institutions.  An  example  of  the  university's  attitude 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Michigan  for  a  long  time 
refused  full  credit  to  graduates  of  the  State  normal  schools.  The 
normal  schools  in  many  of  the  Western  States,  including  Michigan, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  not.  been  satisfied  to  rank  lower  than  the  imi- 
versities.  They  have  the  right  to  grant  degrees  and  have  been  eager 
to  exercise  and  enlarge  this  right.  In  the  newer  States  the  normal 
school  has  had  the  tradition  of  the  college. 
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The  uncertainty  of  purpose  and  organization  has  increased  with 
growth  of  normal  schools. — ^The  western  normal  school  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  many  cases  made  no  effort  to  become  a  college.  The 
kind  of  students  which  it  could  command  and  the  urgency  of  the  need 
which  it  had  to  supply  have  dictated  a  type  of  organization  wholly 
different  from  that  of  the  State  university.  The  example  of  the  New 
England  normal  school  undoubtedly  operated  to  make  some  of  the 
western  schools  satisfied  with  high-school  standards.  Furthermore, 
the  normal  school  has  in  some  cases  consciously  accepted  in  sparsely 
settled  or  frontier  communities  standards  of  admission  which  were 
recognized  as  different  from  those  of  either  the  urban  high  schools 
or  the  State  imiversity.  Thus  confusion  has  grown  and  standards 
have  been  set  aside  in  this  development.  It  is  now  time  to  raise  all 
of  the  questions  at  once  and  to  seek  an  answer.  Is  the  normal  school 
to  be  of  higher  rank  than  the  secondary  school?  Is  it  to  be  taken  out 
of  competition  with  the  secondary  school?  Is  it  to  be  taken  out  of 
competition  with  the  State  university?  In  short,  what  is  the  place 
and  what  the  legitimate  work  of  the  normal  school  ? 

This  monograph  merely  outlines  the  problem  of  standardization 
of  State  normal  schools. — One  further  comment  is  necessary  in  re- 
gard to  the  present  report.  The  studies  made  have  led  to  definite  con- 
clusions regarding  the  form  of  organization  desirable  in  normal 
schools.  It  is  evident  that  not  all  the  possible  facts  have  been  can- 
vassed. It  is  probable  that  some  oflBcers  of  normal  institutions' will  not 
agree  with  the  conclusions.  It  is  emphatically  to  be  urged  that  those 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  work  undertake  the  neces- 
sary amplifications  of  this  study.  The  study  aims  merely  to  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  a  broader  investigation. 

Finally,  the  limitations  of  this  report  may  be  further  defined  by 
the  statement  that  this  bulletin  is  restricted  to  a  study  of  State  nor- 
mal schools.  Some  restriction  of  the  scope  of  the  study  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  simplify  the  problems  and  to  secure  a  field  in  which 
comparisons  could  be  ventured.  This  restriction  eliminates  a  con- 
sideration of  the  work  of  closely  related  institutions,  such  as  city 
training  schools,  county  normal  schools,  and  teachers'  training  courses 
in  high  schools.  These  institutions  have  been  described,  however, 
in  other  special  bulletins  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  County 
normal  schools  and  teachers'  courses  in  high  schools  are  discussed 
in  a  bulletin  by  A.  C.  Monahan  and  R.  H.  Wright,  entitled  "  Train- 
ing Courses  for  Eural  Teachers"  (No.  2,  1913),  and  city  training 
schools  for  teachers  are  described  by  Frank  A.  Manny  in  Bulletin 
No.  47,  1914.^ 

^  See  also  Bui.  No.  48,  1914,  "  Efficiency  and  preparation  of  mral-school  teachers,"  and 
Beport  of  the  CommlsBioner  of  Education,  1914,  Vol,  I,  pp.  1-116 ;  1915,  Vol.  I,  p.  82. 
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Relation  of  normal  schools  to  colleges  a  vital  problem  in  the 
North  Central  States. — One  of  the  most  vigorously  discussed  prob- 
lems is  that  of  the  relation  of  the  normal  school  to  the  college  or 
university.  As  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  this  problem 
comes  to  the  surface  for  historical  reasons  especially  in  the  States 
of  the  North  Central  territory.  Here  there  are  a  number  of  normal 
schools  which  aim  to  take  on  full  college  or  imiversity  standing.  It 
is  appropriate,  therefore,  in  this  territory  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  normal  schools  and  the  other  institutions  which  receive 
high-school  graduates  and  continue  their  education. 

The  normal  school  ha»  its  special  problems. — Lest  the  motives  of 
the  following  study  should  be  misunderstood,  it  should  perhaps  be 
explicitly  stated  that  it  is  not  assumed  in  this  report  that  a  normal 
school  should  pattern  its  organization  after  that  of  the  college.  It 
is  merely  pointed  out  that  in  certain  respects  normal  schools  and 
colleges  differ  fundamentally. 

Report  is  based  on  returns  from  majority  of  schools, — ^This  com- 
parative study  of  certain  normal  schools  and  colleges  is  based  on 
returns  made  to  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  Table  1  shows  the  distribution  by  States  of 
the  normal  schools  included  in  this  study : 

Table  1. — State  twrmal  schools  in  various  States  considered,  and  number 
reporting  to  the  North  Central  Association. 


states. 

Included 
in  report  of 
Commis- 
sioner of 
Education. 

Reporting 
to  North 
Central 
Associa- 
tion. 

2 

1 

5 

lUInois  

6 

1 
1 

1 
1 
3 

S 

4 

3 

5 

1 

5 

4 

1 
4 

1 

2 

3 

2 

Ohio  

4 

3 

6 

3 

4 

o 

S 

3 

>0 

0 

Total  

50 

35 

1  liiclud«d  as  part  of  the  State  onivflnity. 
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Academic  training  of  faculties. — ^The  returns  for  both  colleges  and 
normal  schools  should  show  how  many  members  of  the  faculties  have 
advanced  degrees.  Table  2  gives  the  results  for  63  colleges  and  uni- 
versities on  the  approved  list  of  the  association  for  1914  and  32  of 
the  normal  schools  indicated  in  Table  1.  The  second  column  reports 
for  the  doctor's  degree  held  by  college  faculties;  the  third  column 
for  the  master's  degree  held  by  college  faculties;  the  fourth  and 
fifth  columns  for  the  normal  faculties  and  the  degrees  of  doctor  and 
master,  respectively.  Thus  the  second  colunm  should  be  read  as 
follows :  There  are  two  colleges  which  have  less  than  9  per  cent  of 
their  faculty  holding  the  doctor's  degree.  There  are  11  institutions 
that  have  between  10  and  19  per  cent,  16  that  have  between  20  and 
29  per  cent,  and  so  on.  The  third  column  of  the  same  table  should  be 
read  as  follows:  There  is  1  institution  that  has  less  than  9  per  cent  of 
its  faculty  with  the  master's  degree;  there  is  1  institution  that  ha8 
between  10  and  19  per  cent,  and  so  on. 


Tabijc  2. — Advanced  degrees  held  by  members  of  faculties. 


Percentage  of  laculty. 

Colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Normal  s(  liouls. 

Ph.  D.» 

Ph.  D.« 

Master.t 

2 
11 
16 
13 

6 
10 

2 

3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
7 
8 
11 
11 
15 
6 

22 
8 
2 

3 
6 
5 
7 
6 
4 
0 
1 

1  Nine  not  reporting.  •  Three  not  reporting. 


For  colleges: 

Average  per  cent  of  doctors  i   34 

Average  per  cent  of  masters   67 

For  normal  schools : 

Average  per  cent  of  doctors   7 

Average  per  cent  of  masters   31 

This  table  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  academic  qualification  of 
normal  faculties  is  very  different  from  that  of  faculties  of  even  the 
small  colleges.  It  is  not  argued  that  university  degrees  should  be 
required,  but  it  is  evident  that  normal  schools  must  give  heed  to  this 
sharp  distinction  when  discussing  the  admission  of  their  students  to 
college  with  full  credit  for  normal  courses. 

Sizes  of  normal  faculties  less  than  those  of  universities,  but  above 
those  of  most  small  colleges. — ^Table  3  shows  the  sizes  of  faculties, 
indicating  the  gross  membership  of  these  faculties.   The  table  dis- 
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tributes  the  institutions  according  to  the  increasing  size  of  the 
faculties : 

Table  3. — Distribution  of  institutiona  according  to  size  of  faculty. 


Classes  of  institutions. 


Number  of  members  In  faculty. 


Colleges  and  universities  having 
numbers  given  

Normal  schools  having  numbers 
given  
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This  table  shows  that  the  normal  school  is  to  be  classified  as  be- 
longing, in  general,  with  the  small  college  in  point  of  size.  It  is  not 
equipped  for  instruction  as  is  the  great  university.  A  few  of  the 
normal  schools  have  reached  the  level  of  large  colleges,  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  one  has  a  faculty  of  between  90  and  99,  two  between 
60  and  69. 

Normal-school  faculties  work  many  hours. — Table  3A,  taken  in 
connection  with  Table  3,  reveals  a  fundamental  difference  in  policy 
regarding  the  hours  of  service  expected  of  members  of  the  faculty. 
Each  institution  was  asked  to  report  the  number  of  members  of  the 
faculty  who  have  more  than  18  hours  a  week  of  teaching.  In  the 
normal  schools  it  is  practically  universal.  Among  the  colleges  and 
universities  there  are  36  which  report  no  members  of  the  faculty 
who  work  18.  hours.  Where  the  colleges  and  universities  report  more 
than  18  hours,  they  usually  qualify  the  report  by  stating  that  it  is 
only  officers  in  charge  of  shops  or  laboratories  who  have  the  long 
hours.    In  several  normal  schools  all  officers  have  the  long  hours. 

Table  3A. — Distribution  of  institutions  showing  number  of  officers  toko  teach 

over  18  hours  per  week. 


Number  of  members  of  fieu;ulty  who  teach  more  than  18 
hours  per  week. 


None. 

lto4 

5to9 

10  to 
19 

20  to 
29 

30  to 
39 

40  to 
49 

fiOto 
69 

No  re- 
port. 

Colleges  and  universities  reporting  numbers 

36 

12 

6 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

12 

0 

9 

2 

3 

7 

6 

6 

1 

1 

The  table  regarding  hours  of  work  is  illuminating.  It  shows,  in 
the  first  place,  why  candidates  for  teaching  positions  prefer  to  get 
into  colleges.  The  hours  of  work  in  normal  sdiools  are  much  longer. 
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In  the  second  place,  this  table  explains  in  large  measure  why  the 
faculties  of  normal  schools  can  not  and  do  not  carry  on  as  much  pro- 
ductive work.  If  normal  schools  are  to  help  teachers  in  service  to 
prepare  courses  of  study  and  to  test  their  results,  they  must  have 
more  leisure  than  they  now  have. 

Salaries  arc  good. — The  average  salaries  paid  to  members  of  the 
faculty  are  set  forth  in  Table  4. 

Table  4. — Average  salaries  in  North  Central  colleges  and  normal  schools. 


Salaries. 


Univer- 
sities 
and 
colleges. 


Normal 
schools. 


Salaries. 


Univer- 
sities 
and 

colleges. 


Normal 
schools. 


1900  to  1990  

Sl^to|l/)99.. 
11400  to  $1,199.. 
Il^toll^.. 
11,300  to  $i;399.. 
tl,400  to  11,490.. 
tl^  to  11^99.. 


11^  to  11,899.. 
$1,700  to  $1,709. 
11,800  to  $1,809. 
$1,900  to  $1,999. 
$2,0U0  to  $2,099. 
$2,100  and  over, 
No  information. 


Material  resources. — ^In  general,  as  indicated  in  the  table  on 
average  salaries,  the  material  resources  of  the  normal  schools  are 
very  good.  Direct  comparison  of  capital  is  diflScult,  because  most 
colleges  depend  on  private  endowments,  while  normal  schools  are 
supported  by  legislative  grants.  The  following  tables  (Tables  5 
and  6)  give  the  facts,  however,  in  a  form  which  shows  the  satisfactory 
financing  of  normal  school^.  Table  5  shows  the  distribution  of  en- 
dowed institutions  in  the  North  Central  States.  This  table  does  not 
include  any  normal  school,  but  establishes  a  basis  of  comparison. 
The  income  from  an  endowment  of  $250,000  is  not  likely  to  exceed 
$15,000.  The  college  is  supported  further,  as  the  normal  school  is 
not,  by  tuition  fees.  All  told,  however,  there  are  many  colleges 
which  have  a  gross  income  of  less  than  $50,000, 

Table  5. — Productive  endowment  of  colleges  and  endowed  universities. 


Endowment. 


$100,000 
$150,000 
$200,000 
$250,000 
$300,000 
$350^ 


to  $140,000. 
to  $199,000. 
to  $249,000, 
to  $299,000 
to  $349,000 
to  $399,000. 


Institu- 
tions. 


1 
0 
10 
4 
2 
0 


Endowment. 


$400,000  to  $449,000, 
$450,000  to  $499,000. 
$500,000  to  $999,000. 
$1,OOOjOOO  and  over. 
No  information..., 


InstltQ- 
tions. 


4 

8 
II 
9. 
7 


Table  6  compares  the  North  Central  normal  schools  with  similarly 
located  State  institutions.  Here  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are 
nsually  several  normal  schools  in  a  State,  so  that  the  aggregate  ex- 
penditure on  normal  schools,  when  all  normal  institutions  are  con- 
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sidered,  is  much  greater  than  the  figures  in  Table  6  would  at  first 
sight  indicate : 


Table  6. — Annual  income  of  State-supported  institutions  in  North  Central  States, 


Amount  of  income. 


Less  than  125 ,0()M. . ., 

125,000  to  $49,aK)  

•60,000  to  S74,0()(J.... 
•76,000  to  $99,000.... 
•100,000  to  •124 ,000.. 
•12&,0OO  to  1149,000... 
•150,000  to  •199,000... 
•200,000  to  {249,000... 
•250,000  to  •299,000... 
•300,000  to  •399,000... 
•100^  to  •400,000... 


Univer- 
sities. 

Colleges 
of  agri- 
culture 

and 
mines. 

Normal 
schools. 

0 

2 

0 

3 

6 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Number  of  courses. — ^Table  7  shows  how  many  courses  are  given 
in  a  year  by  the  approved  universities  and  colleges  of  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  and  by  the  normal  schools.  The  magnitude  of  the 
normal  schools  is  made  evident  by  thig  table. 

Table  7. — Number  of  courses  given  annually. 


Number  of  courses. 

Univer- 
sities 
and 
colleges. 

Normal 
schools. 

1 
5 
5 
8 
2 
1 
2 
3 
5 
1 

25  to  49  

3 
9 
10 
9 
5 
3 
3 
8 
5 
2 
8 
7 

60  to  74  

2 

Ratio  of  faculty  members  to  ntunber  of  students. — One  other  item 
of  internal  organization  may  be  made  a  subject  of  comment.  The 
ratio  of  faculty  members  to  students  is  about  the  same  in  normal 
schools  and  colleges,  as  shown  by  Table  8.  The  organization  of 
normal  schools  is  seen  to  be  like  in  kind  to  that  of  the  colleges. 
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Tabb  S.— Distribution  of  institutions  according  to  ratio  of  faculty  members  to 

students. 


StadoDts  per  fiunilty  member. 

Universi- 
ties and 
colleges. 

Normal 
schools. 

0  to  4.9  

1 

2 

5  to  6.9  

2 
8 
11 
11 
14 
10 
5 
6 
3 

7  to  8.9  

9  to  10.9  

3 
2 

3 
8 
4 
1 
1 
2 

13  to  14.9  

16  to  16.9  

17tolS.9  

19  to  30.9  

21  to  22.9  

23  to  24.9  

25  to  29.9  

4 

30  to  89  J  

2 

40  to  49.9  

£0  to  59.9  

1 
2 

6 

Summarizing  this  comparative  study,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
material  resources,  in  number  of  courses,  and  in  ratio  of  faculty 
to  students,  normal  schools  are  directly  comparable  to  selected  lists 
of  universities  and  colleges.  In  training  of  the  faculty  and  in  the 
tasks  imposed  on  faculty  members,  normal  schools  suffer  seriously  in 
comparison  to  colleges. 
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PURPOSE,  NUMBER,  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBU- 
TION  OF  SERVICES  OF  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Normal  schools  exist  for  the  State,  not  for  the  students. — ^To 

a  student  of  American  normal  schools  the  first  broad  questions  which 
arise  concern  the  purposes  of  these  schools,  the  nurrhber  of  schools 
maintained  in  each  State,  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
services  of  the  schools  within  a  State.  These  three  items  are  inti- 
mately related.  An  excellent  expression  of  the  relationship  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  quotation  from  the  report  of  State  Supt.  Mor- 
rison, of  New  Hampshire,  for  1911-12,  page  151.  After  discussing 
the  possible  location  for  new  normal  schools  in  the  State,  he  says : 

It  wUl  perhaps  be  recognized  that  the  foregoing  discussion  Is  all  based  upon 
the  theory  that  normal  schools  exist  for  the  State  and  not  the  reverse.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
They  are  not  established  primarily  to  afford  opportunities  to  young  women  who 
aspire  to  teach,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  trained  teachers  for  the 
common  schools.  Their  establishment  becomes  purely  a  matter  of  finding  ways 
in  which  they  can  serve  this  purpose  to  the  best  and  most  economical  effect. 
No  community  has  any  claim  upon  the  State  for  the  location  of  a  new  school 
within  its  limits.  Every  school  should  be  so  located  as  to  provide  the  best 
prospect  of  enabling  a  section  of  the  State  to  educate  and  train  its  own  teachers. 

Almost  the  same  statement  occurs  in  the  report  of  Commissioner 
Snedden,  of  Massachusetts,  who  says  (1912-13,  p.  74)  : 

The  normal  schools  do  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  young  people  whom  they 
educate ;  they  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  public 
schools.  Their  further  development  must  be  controlled  by  considerations  as  to 
what  will  prove  the  most  effective  and  most  economic  means  of  training  an 
adequate  supply  of  teachers  for  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole. 

This  standard  applies  in  settling  all  normal'School  issues. — ^It 
might  seem  to  some  readers  unnecessary  to  reiterate  the  point  of  view 
expressed  in  these  two  quotations,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  almost 
every  State  it  is  necessary  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  this  idea  of 
securing  the  most  effective  and  economic  means  of  training  teachers 
for  the  whole  State,  in  order  to  combat  local  influences  and  ambi- 
tions and  to  avoid  the  waste  of  State  funds. 

Determining  the  location  for  new  normal  schools ;  four  factors. — 
There  are  many  instances  of  normal  schools  which  have  been  un- 
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fortoniately  located,  owing  to  lack  of  foresight  or  to  the  temporary 
strength  of  local  political  influences,  and  these  unfortunate  locations 
are  not  infrequently  referred  to  and  discussed  by  State  authorities 
who  take  an  objective  view  of  the  needs  of  the  whole  State.  Among 
the  most  important  considerations  in  locating  most  normal  schools  are 
the  following:  (1)  E^ch  one  should  be  so  located  as  to  serve  a  well- 
defined  area  of  population.  (2)  It  should  be  centrally  located  in  the 
area,  which  usually  should  have  a  radius  of  about  50  miles  from  the 
normal  school  as  a  center.  (8)  It  should  be  located  in  the  most  con- 
venient railroad  center  in  this  area.  (4)  It  should  be  located  in  a 
town  large  enough  to  provide  more  than  adequate  practice-teaching 
facilities  for  any  number  of  teachers  that  the  area  might  need  at  any 
time  in  the  future. 

Balancing  of  these  factors  usually  needed, — Needless  to  say,  not  all 
these  conditions  could  be  completely  satisfied  in  locating  every  normal 
school.  Number  2  must  often  be  violated  when  there  is  a  large  met- 
r6politan  area  located  on  the  edge  of  a  State.  In  such  a  case,  how- 
ever, the  location  of  the  school  on  the  edge  of  the  area  is  usually 
compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  the  city  is  an  excellent  railroad 
center. 

Unfortunate  location  of  normal  schools  in  small  towns, — All  these 
conditions  have  been  violated  in  the  establishment  of  some  normal 
schools.  In  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  normal-school  catalogues  to 
find  idealized  descriptions  of  the  location  of  the  school  in  question 
in  a  small  town  far  from  the  distractions  and  temptations  of  city 
life.  While  this  jnonastic  seclusion  may  have  some  obvious  advan- 
tages, the  disadvantage  of  such  a  location  for  a  school  that  is  to 
serve  a  large  area  of  the  State  most  economically  and  effectively  are 
of  much  greater  importance.  Sometimes  a  State  normal  school 
which  is  supposed  to  serve  a  large,  well-populated  area  is  located  in 
a  town  of  only  2,000  to  5,000  population  on  -a  single  railroad,  when 
only  a  few  miles  away  is  a  city  of  over  20,000  located  on  several 
railroads. 

Critical  study  of  normal-school  zones  of  New  Hampshire. — ^An 
excellent  discussion  of  the  above  conditions  as  they  determine  the 
location  of  new  normal  schools  in  a  single  State — New  Hampshire — 
is  found  in  Supt.  Morrison's  report  for  1911-12,  pages  141-151.  The 
accompanying  map  shows  the  two  zones  from  which  the  two  existing 
normal  schools  draw  most  of  their  students. 

Poor  location  of  the  Plymouth  school, — The  long  irregular  zone 
running  up  along  certain  railroad  lines  in  the  middle  of  the  map  is 
inadequately  served  by  the  Plymouth  Normal  School,  as  shown  in 
the  following  quotation  (p.  144) : 

In  connection  with  Plymouth,  It  should  be  said  that  the  school  can  not  possi- 
bly fuUy  serve  the  zone  from  which  it  now  draws  students.   Twenty  per  cent 
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of  the  Plymouth  enroUment  at  present  comes  from  the  city  of  Manchester  alone. 
The  zone  contains  five  cities,  three  of  them  the  largest,  in  order,  in  the  State, 
besides  a  number  of  large  towns,  something  like  two-fifths  of  the  entire  popu* 
lation  of  the  State.  Now,  Plymouth  is  up  to  its  maximum  enrollment  No 
amount  of  building  or  physical  enlargement  of  the  school  can  provide  model  and 
practice  schools,  which  are  the  vitals  of  successful  normal-school  work.*  The 
trustees  at  present  limit  the  enrollment  to  150.  But  even  this  is  much  too  large 
for  the  most  effective  worlc 

Better  location  of  the  Keene  school. — On  the  other  hand,  the  nor- 
mal school  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  is  better  located  to  serve  its  constituency. 
The  contrast  with  the  poor  location  of  Plymouth  is  brought  out  in 
the  following  quotation  (p.  146) : 

The  Keene  zone,  us  will  be  seen,  is  much  more  normal  In  type — that  is,  it 
approaches  more  nearly  the  character  of  a  circle  with  a  school  at  its  center. 
As  a  result,  its  work  for  the  State  will  probably  always  be  more  intensive. 
I  mean  by  that  that  it  will  tend  to  have  some  students  from  every  town  in  its 
territory.  This  zone  requires  annually  about  90  teachers  without  previous  expe- 
rience. We  can  without  any  great  exercise  of  the  imagination  see  the  school 
providing  this  number  annually.  Hence  we  can  safely  say  that  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  time  when  a  section  of  the  State  southwest  of  a  line  drawn  between 
Nashua  and  Claremont  can  provide  itself  with  teaching  forces  composed  exclu-: 
sively  of  trained  teachers. 

The  Keene  school  can  train  an  enrollment  of  480  as  easily  and  as  well  as 
Plymouth  can  train  an  enrollment  of  150.  There  Is  model  and  practice  material 
enough  there  for  the  purpose.  An  enrollment  of  250  students  under  training 
would  suffice  for  the  needs  of  that  section  of  the  State. 

Description  of  location  of  a  well-located  normal  school. — ^In  com- 
piling this  bulletin  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  from  the  president 
of  a  well-located  normal  school  the  data  to  fill  in  the  blanks  in  the  fol- 
lowing. The  data  were  not  forthcoming,  however.  In  lieu  of  them, 
the  paragraph  is  printed  with  blank  spaces  which  any  normal-school 
president  can  fill  in  for  his  school  and  ascertain  if  the  story  which 
the  paragraph  then  tells  is  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  school  rendering  large  service : 

An  example  of  a          (well  or  poorly)  located  normal  school  is  the  one  at 

 .    (1)  The  zone  which  it  serves  contains  a  population  of  and  needs 

approximately  —  new  teachers  for  town  schools  and  —  new  teachers  for  rural 

schools  annually.    (2)  The  town  is  centrally  located  in  the  area,  as  will 

be  seen  from  the  accompanying  map.  The  average  radius  from  the  town  to 
the  edge  of  its  normal-school  area  is  approximately  —  miles.    (3)  —  steam  and 

electric  railroads  place  the  city  In  direct  communication  with           parts  of 

the  area.    (4)  The  city  has  thousand  children  in  Its  public  schools,  which 

assures  adequate  (or  inadequate)  practice  faculties  for  years  to  come. 

Number  of  normal  schools  in  a  State.  Each  section  must  train  its 
own. teachers. — Closely  related  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
services  of  State  normal  schools  is  the  number  maintained  by  a  given 
State.   Logically,  since  the  purpose  of  the  State  normal  schools  is  to 
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train  teachers  for  the  whole  State,  the  number  of  schools  established 
should  be  determined  by  this  consideration.  As  soon  as  one  begins  to 
study  the  question  from  this  point  of  view,  he  meets  the  "  well-estab- 
lished principle  that  all  higher  educational  institutions  draw  their 
students  largely  from  within  a  radius  of  comparatively  few  miles." 
A  corollary  of  this  principle  as  applied  to  normal  schools  is  that  "  in 
the  long  run,  each  community  has  to  raise  as  many  teachers  as  it 
needs."  Furthermore,  the  services  of  a  normal  school  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  community  diminish  rapidly  as  one  travels  away  from  the 
center  where  it  is  located. 

Distribution  of  students  when  only  one  State  normal  school  is 
maintained. — One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  fact  is  the  accom- 
panying map,  reproduced  from  the  catalogue  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  few  well-devel- 
oped States  that  maintains  only  one  State  normal  school.  It  would 
appear  from  the  map  that  the  county  in  which  the  school  is  located 
and  the  immediately  surrounding  tier  of  counties  receive  29  per  cent 
of  the  services  of  the  school,  although  they  include  only  7  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  State.  Even  if  the  county  in  which  the  school 
is  located  be  omitted  (since  many  persons  move  into  the  normal-school 
town  to  educate  their  children),  it  is  found  that  the  immediately  sur- 
rounding tier  of  counties  receives  12  per  cent  of  the  services  of  the 
State  school,  although  these  counties  include  only  4  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  State.  In  other  words,  the  region  in  which  the 
school  is  located  receives  from  the  State  fimds  three  to  four  times  the 
amount  of  service  to  which  it  is  entitled  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
of  the  region.  The  data  on  which  these  calculations  are  based  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Proportionate  representation  of  neighboring  counties  and  the  whole  State  in  the 
Terre  Haute  (Ind,)  State  Normal  School,^ 


Region. 


Popula- 
tion, 1910. 


Per  cent 
populAtlon 
1910. 


Students 
innonnal. 


Percent 
students. 


Btato  ■  

State,  except  Vigo  and  contiguous  counties 

Vigo  and  contiguous  counties  , 

Vigo  Coonty,  seat  of  normal 


UUIV^ ,  a^^v  ^m.  

,te  ofaU  oounti«s  contiguous  to  y^l^^'^^^y* 


Cooatles  contiguous  to  Vigo  County,  in  d< 
Vermilion  County 

Parke  County  

Clay  County  

Sullivan  Ckranty.. 


2,700,876 
2,506,803 

193,983 
87,930 

106,063 

18,866 
22,214 
82,635 
82,439 


100.0 
92.8 
7.2 
8.3 
3.9 

.7 
.8 
1.2 
1.2 


3,855 
2,729 
1,126 
651 
476 

82 
92 
126 
175 


100.0 
70.8 
29.2 
16.9 
12.3 

2.1 
2.4 
8.3 
4.5 


» Terre  Haute  is  located  in  Vigo  County. 
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Students  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  per  1,000  population. 


For  the  State  as  a  whole  

For  State  except  Vigo  and  contiguous  counties. 

For  Vigo  and  contiguous  counties  

Vigo  County  

Aggregate  of  all  counties  contiguous  to  Vigo  

Ck>unties  contiguous  to  Vigo,  in  detail : 


1.4 
1.1 
5.8 
7.4 
4.5 


Parke  County  

Clay  County  

Sullivan  County.. 
Vermilion  County. 


4.2 
3.9 
5.4 
4.4 


For  every  1,000  population  Vigo  and  contiguous  counties  send 
to  the  State  Normal  School  5.3  students  for  every  1  from  the  rest 
of  the  State. 

Few  normal  graduates  in  sections  remote  from,  normxil  schools. — 
Further  evidence  concerning  the  tendency  of  a  normal  school  to  fail 
to  serve  areas  of  the  State  remote  from  it  is  contained  in  the  extracts 
given  below  from  letters  received  by  State  Supt.  Kendall  from 
teachers  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey  who  were  high-school 
graduates,  but  had  not  attended  normal  school.  In  discussing  the 
situation  Mr.  Kendall  says :  "  The  fact  is  that  the  State  has  not  done 
its  duty  to  the  children  in  that  section,  because  it  has  failed  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers.''  The  following 
quotations  from  letters  are  typical  (report  for  1913,  pp.  132-133) : 

•*  I  do  think  if  there  had  been  a  normal  school  nearer,  so  I  could  have  gone 
with  less  expense  attached,  I  would  have  been  a  normal  graduate  to-day." 

"  The  reason  I  did  not  attend  was  because  of  the  cost  and  Inconvenience.  Had 
there  been  a  normal  school  nearer  home,  no  doubt  I  should  have  attended  such." 

"The  only  reason  why  I  did  not  enter  a  normal  school  was  because  of  the 
overcrowded  conditions  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  and  I  could 
not  enter  until  the  following  term  after  sending  in  my  application." 

"The  only  reason  for  my  not  attending  the  normal  school  was  the  expense, 
on  account  of  the  normal  school  being  too  far  from  my  home." 

"I  would  have  been  only  too  glad  of  the  opporttinity  to  attend  a  normal 
school  had  there  been  one  near  at  hand.  Furthermore,  this  fall  I  tried  to  have 
my  sister  enrolled  as  a  student  at  the  Trenton  Normal  School,  but  there  was  no 
room  for  her.  The  same  condition  prevailed  at  Montclalr.  I  was  disappointed,, 
for  I  wanted  her  to  attend  a  New  Jersey  normal  school." 

"  Had  there  ^een  a  normal  school  in  our  vicinity  when  I  graduated  from  high 
school,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity." 

Data  showing  nvmher  of  State  norrnxd  schools  in  each  State. — ^In 
view  of  such  facts  most  States  have  endeavored  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  sections  by  establishing  two  or  more  State  normal  schools  to 
serve  definite  areas.  The  number  of  State  normal  schools  maintained 
in  each  State  is  shown  below.  Similar  data  are  shown  on  the  map 
on  page  29. 
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Number  of  State  normal  schooHs  in  each  State. 


Alabama   7 

Arizona   2 

Arkansas   2 

California   8 

Colorado   *2 


Connecticut  

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  :  

Kansas  \  

Kentucky   3 

Louisiana   1 

Maine  


Maryland   8 

Massachusetts   10 

Michigan   4 

Minnesota   6 

Mississippi   1 

Missouri   6 

Montana   1 

Nebraska   4 

Nevada   :   *  1 

New  Hampshire   2 

New  Jersey   3 

New  Mexico   2 

New  York  .  *  11 

North  Carolina ;   7 

North  Dakota   4 

eimio  


4 
•l 
•3 

2 
5 
1 
*1 
3 


Oklahoma   7 

Oregon   1 

Pennsylvania   18 

Rhode  Island   1 

South  Carolina   2 

South  Dakota   4 

Tennessee   4 

Texas   5 

Utah   »1 

Vermont   2 

Virginia   5 

Washington   8. 

West  Virginia   7 

Wisconsin   9 

Wyoming   *  1/ 


Uneconomical  to  maintain  very  small  schools. — ^The  multiplication 
of  normal  schools  to  serve  the  several  districts  of  the  State  has,  how- 
ever, certain  disadvantages  when  carried  too  far.  These  disad- 
vantages are  those  which  result  from  the  maintenance  of  a  number 
of  very  small  schools,  instead  of  a  few  which  are  large  enough  to 
permit  the  economical  development  of  adequate  equipment  and  the 
economical  employment  of  an  adequate  faculty.  It  is  necessary  to 
balance  these  factors  against  the  arrangements  for  localizing  the 
services  of  the  normal  schools  in  order  to  determine  the  number  of 
schools  that  any  State  ought  to  undertake  to  maintain. 

Disadvantages  illustrated  in  Massachusetts. — Some  of  the  disad- 
vantages ot  organizing  too  many  schools  are  discussed  by  Commis- 
sioner Snedden,  of  Massachusetts,  a  State  which  maintains  10  normal 
schools.  He  says  (Report,  1912-13,  pp.  72-73) : 

In  proportion  to  population,  and  especially  In  proportion  to  area,  Massachu- 
setts has  more  (s^arate)  normal  schools  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  As 
one  result  the  State  has  a  larger  proportion  of  trained  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  than  any  other  State;  as  another,  opportunity  for  normal-school  atten- 
dance is  easily  possible  to  a  large  majority  of  the  residents  of  the  State, 
.  even  in  the  case  of  pupils  desiring  to  attend  as  day  students. 

But  there  are  disadvantages  connected  with  this  multiplicity  of  normal  schools. 
Each  school  must  offer  a  rounded  program  of  professional  instruction  with 
proper  specialization  of  work  on  the  part  of  instructors.  Hence  the  per  capita 
expenditure  of  a  small  school  is  necessarily  large.  Again,  because  of  the  small 
size  of  each  of  the  normal  schools  In  the  State,  it  is  not  practicable  to  pay  to 
heads  of  departments  salaries  equal  to  those  offered  In  other  States  which  have 
larger  normal  schools.  The  result  is  that  for  many  years  Massachusetts  has 
been  steadily  losing  its  most  expert  normal-school  teachers.  The  maximum 
salaries  paid  teachers  in  the  Massachusetts  normal  schools  are:  To  women, 

^  state  colleges  for  teachers  counted  as  normal  schools. 

'  Includes  normal  schools  organised  as  part  of  a  State  college  or  uniyersity. 
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$1,500;  to  men,  until  recently  $2,800  and  now  $2,500;  but  larger  schools  in 
other  States  pay  as  much  as  $2,000  to  women  and  $3,000  to  men,  as  heads  of  de- 
partments. The  overhead  and  administration  charges  for  a  small  school  are 
inTariably  larger  in  proportion  to  attendance  than  for  a  large  school. 


II  -  n 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  larger  per  capita  expense  of  main- 
taining small  normal  schools  will  be  given  in  later  chapters. 

Instruction  deteriorates  in  overcrowded  normal  schools:  Limiting 
the  attendance. — In  some  States  the  normal  schools  quickly  outgrow 
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their  facilities.  In  some  such  cases  the  schools  continue  to  try  to 
take  care  of  all  comers,  with  resulting  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  provided.  Other  States  place  limits  on  the  number 
of  students  that  may  be  accommodated  in  the  schools.  In  order  to 
keep  the  schools  from  being  filled  up  entirely  by  students  from  the 
immediate  vicinity,  an  equitable  allotment  of  students  to  the  several 
counties  in  the  normal  school  district  is  sometimes  provided.  The 
effect  of  both  of  these  arrangements  is  seen  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  report  of  the  principal  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  State  Normal 
School.  He  says  (An.  Rep.  State  Bd.  of  Ed.,  1913,  p.  439) : 

We  took  for  the  year  a  larger  enrollment  than  we  really  should  have  taken, 
considering  the  size  of  our  building  and  the  number  of  our  teachers,  and  yet 
we  were  not  able  to  receive  more  than  half  of  those  who  wished  to  come.  The 
provision  of  the  law  that  secures  the  rights  of  the  more  distant  counties  to  their 
proportion  of  the  enrollment  is  wise,  but  it  Is  especially  hard  that  those  living 
near  us  can  not  all  be  received. 

Railroad  fares  of  students  paid  in  a  few  States, — ^In  a  very  few 
cases  the  disadvantages  of  communities  located  at  some  distance  from, 
a  State  normal  school  are  balanced  by  the  payment  of  the  railroad 
fares  of  students.  For  example,  in  the  1913  report  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School  (p.  10)  we 
find  the  following  paragraph : 

Students'  mileage  and  car  fares, — Obviously  to  promote,  in  some  degree,  an 
equality  of  opportunity  among  students  of  the  Normal  School  residing  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State,  an  annual  appropriation  for  mileage  has  been  made 
by  the  general  assembly  since  1871.  The  first  appropriation  of  $1,500  was 
increased  to  $2,000  in  1896,  to  $3,000  in  1900,  and  to  $4,000  in  1902.  The 
appropriation  for  mileage  Is  apportioned  among  students  who  reside  farther 
from  the  Normal  School  than  a  distance  practically  indicated  by  a  car  fare  of 
5  cents,  according  to  the  distance  traveled  and  the  number  of  days  of  atten- 
dance. Though  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  there 
has  been  no  increase  since  1902  in  the  amount  of  mileage  annually  appro- 
priated by  the  general  assembly.  The  trustees,  however,  have  found  it  essential, 
in  view  of  the  extension  of  the  system  of  training  schools  to  different  parts  of 
the  State,  to  provide,  from  the  general  appropriation  for  the  school,  car  fares 
for  student  teachers  in  cases  not  covered  by  mileage.  Though  not  perhaps  a 
pressing  need,  an  increase  in  the  amount  allowed  for  mileage  would  prove  of 
pronounced  advantage. 

This  paragraph  is  followed  in  the  Ehode  Island  report  by  12 
rules  governing  the  apportionment  of  mileage  and  car  fares. 

Similarly,  in  the  New  Mexico  Normal  University  bulletin  for  1914, 
we  find  the  following  paragraph : 

Railroad  fare. — A  student  that  will  sign  a  declaration  of  residence  in  New 
Mexico  and  an  intent  to  teach  in  New  Mexico  may  have  railroad  fare,  less  $3, 
returned  after  eight  weeks'  attendance  at  the  Normal  University.  Students 
must  travel  over  shortest  practicable  route.  Take  a  receipt  for  every  ticket  you 
buy. 
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Maintenance  of  normal  schools  usually  parallels  general  educa- 
tional policy  of  a  State. — In  most  States  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools  has  paralleled  the  general  educational  conditions  and  educa- 
tional policies  of  the  State.  Consequently,  in  States  like  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  California,  we  find  strong 
normal-school  systems.  In  other  States,  such  as  some  of  those  in 
the  South,  the  development  of  normal  schools  has  been  retarded, 
paralleling  in  this  respect  the  development  of  general  educational 
conditions.  The  recent  intense  revival  of  educational  progress  in 
these  sections,  however,  is  generally  paralleled  by  similar  interest  in 
normal-school  education. 

Exceptions. — ^In  a  few  States  the  adequate  development  of  State 
normal  schools  was  retarded  for  a  long  time  even  though  the  general 
educational  conditions  were  fairly  good  or  even  excellent.  Exam- 
ples of  such  States  are  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Iowa.  In 
some  of  these  cases  one  important  factor  in  retarding  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  public  normal  schools  was  the  existence  of  a  large 
number  of  private  and  denominational  colleges  or  normal  schools. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1912  Ohio  is 
shown  to  have  some  37  such  colleges;  Pennsylvania  has  practically 
the  same  number  and  until  recently  had  in  addition  about  13  private 
(but  so-called  "State")  normal  schools,  the  latter  receiving  State 
aid.  Iowa  has  only  about  22  private  and  denominational  colleges  in 
the  list  and  Indiana  only  17,  but  in  each  of  these  States  a  single 
powerful  State  normal  school  is  an  additional  factor  to  be  considered 
in  determining  why  these  highly  developed  States  have  relatively 
inadequate  State  normal-school  facilities  for  many  parts  of  the 
States.  The  situation  in  Pennsylvania  was  thoroughly  described  in 
the  study  by  E.  O.  Holland,  in  1912,  which  was  referred  to  above 
on  page  9.  About  the  time  that  this  study  was  published,  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  the  so-called  State  normal  schools  were  begun, 
which  will  probably  eventually  result  in  these  schools  serving  the 
purposes  of  the  State  as  State  normal  schools  do  in  most  places.  In 
Ohio  two  State  normal  schools  were  opened  in  1902,  but  grew  very 
slowly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  private-school  interests  opposed  the 
development  of  an  adequate  scheme  for  granting  teachers'  certificates 
to  the  graduates  of  the  State  schools.  These  difficulties  were 
eventually  overcome,  however.  Moreover,  the  State  recently  opened 
two  new  State  normal  schools.  Indiana  still  has  only  one  State 
normal  school,  but  several  very  powerful  private  normal  schools  or 
colleges.  From  the  list  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  1912,  it  would  appear  that  the  State  of  Iowa  has  no  State 
normal  school,  but  this  is  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  institution 
at  Cedar  Falls  is  now  ranked  as  a  State  teachers'  college;  hence  it 
appears  in  the  list  of  colleges  instead  of  normal  schools. 
15607**— 16  ^3 


Chapter  IV. 


THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTROL  OF  STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 


Control  to  be  determined  by  purpose  of  serving  the  State. — Since 
the  purpose  of  a  State  normal-school  system  is  to  serve  the  whole 
State  in  the  training  of  teachers,  the  question  of  the  administrative 
control  of  the  State  schools  in  the  interests  of  the  State  is  of  vital 
importance.  The  issues  which  arise  in  determining  the  best  type  of 
control  are  the  same  as  arise  in  the  case  of  any  other  State  educational 
institutions.  The  problems  are  somewhat  simpler,  however,  in  the 
case  of  normal  schools,  because  the  purposes  of  these  schools  may  be 
clearly  defined  and  restricted,  namely,  to  training  teachers  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  Since  the  number  and  kind  of  teachers 
needed  in  each  State  can  be  very  easily  and  very  definitely  deter- 
mined, the  larger  outlines  of  the  tasks  of  the  normal  schools  can  also 
be  easily  drawn.  Consequently  there  should  be  less  scope  for  varia- 
tion in  opinion  concerning  normal-school  policies  than  concerning 
the  policies  of  other  educational  institutions.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  there  exists  a  great  variety  among  the  different  States. 
These  forms  of  control  will  be  discussed  in  this  chapter  in  two  sec- 
tions. The  first  section  contains  some  of  the  results  of  an  elaborate 
inquiry  conducted  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Henry  during  the  spring  of  1915  by 
means  of  correspondence  with  State  educational  officials  and  normal- 
school  presidents  and  by  an  examination  of  the  latest  available 
printed  State  codes  of  school  laws.  The  second  section  contains  an 
interpretative  discussion  by  the  authors  of  the  bulletin. 

Section  I.  A  STUDY  OF  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  CONTROL. 


Types  of  control. — ^Though  the  systems  of  control  in  State  normal 
school  systems  differ  in  details,  there  seem  to  be  four  clearly  defined 
types.  These  are: 

I.  The  type  in  which  the  authority  to  control  is  vested  in  a  sepa- 
rate local  board  of  trustees  for  each  normal  school.  Examples  of  this 
type  of  control  are  Arizona,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington.  In 
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practically  all  cases  there  are  ex  officio  members  on  these  boards  who 
serve  to  connect  the  local  and  State  control. 

II.  The  type  in  which  the  authority  to  control  is  vested  with  a 
State  board  of  normal  school  trustees  or  a  State  board  of  education 
which  has  supervision  of  normal  schools,  but  of  no  other  educational 
activities  in  the  State.  In  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Maine,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  the  State  normal  schools  are  placed  under 
the  management  of  such  a  State  board.  The  members  of  these  boards 
are  usually  chosen  from  various  parts  of  the  State.  To  insure  a  repre- 
sentative body,  many  of  the  States  have  passed  measures  relating  to 
the  political,  residential,  and  sex  qualifications  of  members.  For 
example,  the  Minnesota  law  provides  that "  there  shall  be  one  director 
resident  in  each  county  in  which  a  normal  school  is  located,  and  no 
two  shall  be  residents  of  the  same  county."  Some  States  determine 
the  number  by  congressional  district. 

III.  The  type  in  which  the  control  is  vested  in  a  State  body  usually 
termed  board  of  education  or  board  of  regents  which  controls  at  the 
same  time  other  educational  activities  in  the  State.  Examples  of  this 
type  of  control  are  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
South  Dakota,  and  Tennessee.  The  authority  in  this  type  rests  with 
this  State  board  as  the  administrative  head  of  the  State  school  system 
or  of  the  higher  institutions.  The  titles  of  the  body  are  somewhat 
confusing.  For  example,  the  functions  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 
Education  are  limited  to  State  institutions  of  higher  education.  In 
New  York  the  State  board  of  regents  is  the  administrative  head  of  the 
public  school  system,  acting  in  all  matters  not  in  conflict  with  statutes. 

rV.  The  type  in  which  there  is  a  dual  or  cooperative  scheme  of 
control.  This  type  of  control  is  less  common  and  fewer  examples 
can  be  offered.  Though  the  dual  characteristic  is  common  to  all  of 
these  examples,  the  following  cases  will  show  that  they  vary  con- 
siderably in  detail.  Montana  has  a  State  board  of  education  in 
charge  of  all  State  educational  institutions.  As  relates  to  State  nor- 
mal school  control,  there  is  also  a  local  board  of  trustees  consisting 
of  three  members,  two  appointed  by  the  governor  and  the  president 
of  the  normal  school  serving  as  ex  officio  chairman.  In  theory  the 
State  board  has  general  control  and  delegates  such  powers  to  the 
local  board  as  it  sees  fit.  California  until  recently  has  offered  an- 
other peculiar  system  of  control.  A  board  of  trustees  was  over 
each  school,  and  paralleling  somewhat  the  Montana  State  board 
was  a  "  Joint  Board  of  State  Normal  School  Trustees  "  composed  of 
the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  presi- 
dents of  the  State  normal  school  boards.   The  joint  board  has  been 
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abolished  by  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature,  and  its  powers 
have  been  lodged  in  the  State  board  of  education.  Kentucky  still 
retains  a  similar  type  of  control.  A  local  board  of  regents  has 
general  control  and  management  of  a  normal  school,  adopting  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations,  appointing  or  dismissing  officers,  fixing 
compensation,  etc.,  while  the  duty  of  the  "  Normal  Executive  Coun- 
cil "  is  to  "  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be  taught  in  each  State 
normal  school  and  the  educational  qualifications  for  admission  to 
and  graduation  from  the  same."  The  council  is  composed  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  "  head  executive  " 
of  each  State  normal  school.  West  Virginia  offers  a  typically  dual 
type  of  administration.  The  State  normal  schools  are  under  the 
management  of  two  State  bodies,  the  "  State  board  of  regents  "  and 
the  "State  board  of  control."  The  former  board  consists  of  four 
members  appointed  by  the  governor  and  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  The  State  board  of  control  is  composed  of 
three  members,  all  appointed  by  the  governor.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  State  board  of  control  is  in  charge  of  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  State  normal  schools,  while  the  board  of  regents  is  the 
adndnistrative  head  in  all  educational  matters. 

In  theory  New  York  has  the  State-local  type  of  control.  Local 
boards  of  "  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  13  "  members  are  placed  over 
each  of  the  10  State  normal  schools.  As  was  stated  in  a  paragraph 
above,  the  State  board  of  regents  is  actually  the  administrative  head 
of  the  public-school  system.  The  local  boards  are  purely  advisory 
bodies  and  their  local  management  is  subject  to  the  commissioner  of 
education  and  the  board  of  regents.  In  commenting  on  the  place  of 
the  local  boards  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan  says: 

Local  boards  were  established  when  these  institutions  were  first  organized 
and  before  the  State  board  of  regents  had  general  supervision  of  all  educational 
matters  throughout  the  State.  Since  the  educational  work  of  the  State  was 
unified  and  the  State  board  of  regents  was  made  the  general  legislative  educa- 
tional body  of  the  State,  there  is  not  the  reason  for  local  boards  in  charge  of 
educational  institutions  that  previously  existed.  You  will  readily  understand, 
however,  how  difllcult  it  is  to  abolish  local  boards  after  they  have  once  been 
established. 

Appointment,  tenure,  and  size  of  boards. — ^The  following  methods 
of  appointment  were  noted :  Appointment  by  governor ;  by  governor, 
with  confirmation  of  one  of  the  houses;  by  governor,  with  approval 
of  both  houses ;  by  legislature ;  by  State  board  of  education ;  and  by 
popular  vote.  The  predominant  method  is  to  recognize  the  governor 
as  the  executive  head  of  the  State  and  the  one  responsible  to  the 
public,  and  to  check  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  appointing  power 
by  requiring  confirmation  by  the  legislative  department  of  the  State 
government  and  specifying  certain  qualifications.    South  Carolina 
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and  New  York  place  appointment  with  the  legislature,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  State  board  of  education  appoints,  and  Michigan  makes  it 
a  matter  for  popular  vote. 

The  tenure  varies  from  2  years  in  Connecticut  to  12  in  New  York. 
In  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  the  term  is  3  years;  in  California, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Minnesota,  New 
Mexico,  and  Virginia,  4  years;  in  Idaho,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  5  years;  in  Alabama,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Ore- 
gon, South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  Texas,  6  years; 
in  Arkansas,  7  years;  in  New  Jersey,  8  years;  and  in  New  York,  12 
years.  A  6-year  term  is  most  prevalent,  with  4  and  5  following  in 
order.  The  term  of  ex  officio  members  is,  of  course,  determined  in 
some  other  way  and  is  usually  2  or  4  years.  One,  two,  or  three  mem- 
bers are  usually  appointed  annually  or  at  each  regular  session  of  the 
legislature  and  retire  accordingly  in  the  same  way.  In  some  States 
one  member  is  appointed  annually.  In  such  case  the  number  of  mem- 
bers and  the  tenure  must  necessarily  be  the  same.  New  York  is  a  good 
example  of  the  method  of  appointment.  There  are  at  present  12 
members  of  the  State  board  of  regents,  1  member  being  chosen  from 
each  of  the  nine  judicial  districts  of  the  State  and  3  from  the  State  at 
large.  Members  are  elected  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  State  legislature. 
The  term  of  office  is  12  years,  1  member  being  elected  annually. 

In  regard  to  size,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  a  board  of  from 
5  to  9  members.  Arizona,  Kansas,  and  Washington  have  small  boards 
of  3  members,  while  the  boards  of  Georgia  vary  from  9  to  20  members. 
Michigan  has  a  board  of  4  members;  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  have  5 ;  Idaho  and  Texas, 
6;  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Oklahoma,  7;  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey,  8; 
Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and  Tennessee,  9;  South 
Carolina  and  Wisconsin,  11;  New  York  and  Virginia,  12.  Small 
boards  are  usually  ex  officio,  but  the  Kansas  State  board  of  adminis- 
tration is  an  exception.  The  law  specifies  no  qualifications.  The 
board  at  present  is  composed  of  E.  T.  Hackney,  a  lawyer ;  E.  W.  Hoch, 
ex-govemor  and  editor;  and  Mrs.  Cora  G.  Lewis.  They  give  their 
entire  time  to  the  work  and  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $3,500  each. 

Qualifications  of  members  of  boards ;  the  data  concerning  qualifi- 
cations.— ^An  examination  of  data  under  this  head  reveals  that  few 
States  specify  qualifications  for  board  members  other  than  the  re- 
strictions relative  to  residence,  political  party,  sex,  and  relationship 
to  institutions.  Later  legislation  reveals  a  tendency  toward  the 
selection  of  a  board  composed  of  persons  who  are  somewhat  prepared 
for  the  work  they  are  to  do.  Indiana  and  Ohio  merely  provide  that 
their  boards  shall  be  composed  of  ^'competent  persons,"  but  Iowa 
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law  specifies  that  "  they  shall  be  selected  solely  with  regard  to  their 
qualifications  and  fitness  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  position." 
Oklahoma  is  more  specific,  and  requires  that  two  of  the  appointive 
members  shall  be  practical  school  men  who  shall  have  had  at  least 
four  years'  experience  in  actual  school  work,  two  years  of  which 
shall  have  been  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  South  Dakota  laws  con- 
tain the  following  provision :  "  They  shall  be  persons  of  probity  and 
wisdom  and  selected  among  the  best  and  best-known  citizens." 
The  Maryland  law  requires  that  "members  must  be  of  high  char- 
acter, integrity,  and  capacity."  The  North  Dakota  (1915)  legisla- 
tion provides  that  the  State  board  of  regents  "  shall  consist  of  five 
members,  all  of  whom  shall  be  equally  qualified  electors  and  tax- 
payers of  the  State,  appointed  for  their  fitness  and  ability  to  effi- 
ciently serve  the  people  of  the  State  in  such  capacity."  Under  this 
provision  the  board  is  composed  of  two  business  men  and  farmers, 
a  lawyer,  a  former  governor  and  business  man,  and  a  physician. 
The  Iowa  board  shows  the  following  composition:  Lawyer,  editor, 
engineer  and  contractor,  two  bankers,  and  a  merchant  and  banker. 
This  board  selects  from  outside  its  own  membership  a  committee  of 
three,  called  the  finance  committee.  This  body  has  charge  of  all  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  institutions  under  the  management  of  the 
board.  According  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Gemmill,  the  secretary  of  the  State 
board,  the  finance .  committee  performs  the  executive  functions  of 
the  board,  and  in  reality  is  "  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  board."  This 
committee  was  formerly  composed  of  two  editors  and  Mr.  Gemmill, 
who  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Carroll,  Iowa.  Of  course  the 
members  of  the  finance  committee  devote  their  entire  time  to  com- 
mittee work.  A  discussion  of  the  composition  of  these  boards  is  not 
offered  to  prove  that  the  bodies  in  these  States  are  of  higher  char- 
acter than  in  those  where  no  qualifications  are  required.  The  dis- 
tinctive feature  is  that  they  are  chosen  to  perform  a  definite  function 
and  are  compensated  for  it. 

Opinions  concerning  value  of  t3^es  of  control. — ^Letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  a  number  of  State  educational  officers  and  normal-school 
presidents  requesting  statements  of  their  opinions  concerning  the 
best  type  of  normal-school  control.  Naturally,  most  of  the  replies 
contained  statements  approving  of  the  form  of  control  now  existing 
in  the  State  in  question.  The  reasons  given  for  this  approval  are 
often  illuminating,  however,  and  valuable  comparisons  between  sev- 
eral States  are  often  included  in  these  replies,  a  number  of  which 
are  quoted,  in  part,  below. 

Principal  J.  M.  Green,  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  State  Normal 
Schools,  concludes,  "  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  advantage  to 
have  all  the  State  normal  schools  of  the  State  under  one  board." 
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Mr.  W,  H.  Gemmill,  secretary  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, writes : 

While  the  single  board  of  education  for  the  management  of  the  State  educa- 
tional institutions  has  been  In  existence  only  a  few  years,  yet  I  assure  you  that 
the  results  already  secured  have  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  framers 
of  the  measure.  The  people  of  this  State  are  convinced  that  the  statute  is  a 
wise  one,  and  the  State  board  of  education  has  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  leading  people  among  all  classes. 

President  G.  E.  Maxwell,  of  the  Winona  State  Normal  School,  of 
Winona,  Minn.,  summarizes  the  advantage  of  control  by  a  single 
State  board  for  normal  schools  in  this  paragraph : 

Our  unit  board  for  all  normal  schools  has  proved  a  very  excellent  arrange- 
ment. It  serves  to  bring  a  weU-conceived  and  harmonious  budget  to  the  legis- 
lature, which  has  not  failed  in  several  sessions  to  appropriate  every  cent  asked 
for.  It  unifies  the  schools,  prevents  unsafe  and  disorganizing  forms  of  compe- 
tition for  students,  maintains  uniformity  of  standards  of  admission,  instruc- 
tion, and  graduation. 

President  John  H.  Keith,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  says: 

My  Judgment  is  that  the  single  board  for  the  control  of  the  normal  schools  of 
the  State  works  out  very  effectively.  I  had  formerly  been  used  to  a  board  for 
each  school,  as  in  Illinois.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  advantages  in  having 
a  board  of  trustees  for  each  school.  There  are  also  certain  disadvantages. 
My  judgment  is  that  the  single  board  for  all  normal  schools  of  the  State  is 
preferable. 

Mr.  Keith  adds  this  comment : 

Perhaps  the  greatest  merit  of  the  system  as  it  has  appeared  in  Wisconsin  is 
that  the  normal  schools  have  not  had  to  take  any  backward  step.  A  nonpaid, 
nonexpert  board  has  to  be  convinced  that  a  proposal  meets  a  social  need  and 
that  it  is  a  wise,  sensible  method  of  meeting  It  When  the  board  is  thus  con- 
vinced, mistakes  are  Infrequent 

President  Charles  McKenny,  of  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  State  Nor- 
mal, says:- 

In  comparing  the  administration  of  Michigan  normal  schools  with  that  of 
other  States,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  the  administration  of  the 
State  board  has  been  relatively  efficient. 

The  Michigan  State  board  is  peculiar  in  that  it  has  only  four  mem- 
bers and  is  elected  by  popular  vote.  In  regard  to  the  latter  feature 
Mr.  McKenny  comments : 

I  am  inclined  to  think  from  observation  In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  that,  so  far 
as  these  two  States  are  concerned,  at  least  as  good  a  quality  of  men  has  been 
chosen  by  popular  election  for  regents  of  the  university  and  for  members  of  the 
State  board  of  education  in  Michigan  as  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Wis- 
consin to  similar  boards.  ♦  ♦  ♦  While  theoretically  a  board  of  four  is  not 
ideal,  as  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  a  deadlock,  the  practical  working  out  of 
the  problem  in  Michigan  for  the  past  15  years  has  been  in  all  respects  creditable. 
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A  criticism  of  unit  control  is  made  by  Principal  H.  H.  Boberts,  of 
the  Las  Vegas  (N.  Mex.)  Normal  University.   Mr.  Roberts  states: 

For  the  past  five  years  this  Institution  has  been  practically  governed  by  the 
president.  The  board  of  regents  meets  from  time  to  time  to  pass  upon  his  rec- 
ommendations, but  each  employee  Is  employed  and  dismissed  with  the  full  assur- 
ance that  his  actions  would  be  approved  by  the  regents.  Previous  to  tliat  the 
board  attempted  to  govern  everything.  Since  the  new  regime  the  school  has 
grown  from  227  pupils  for  the  nine  months  to  practically  400,  and  the  summer 
school  from  6^  to  430.  I  am  convinced  that  the  less  the  board  has  to  do  with  the 
operations  of  a  school  the  better  It  Is  for  the  school.  If  the  president  can  not 
control  the  school,  they  should  dismiss  him  and  secure  some  one  who  can.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
I  do  not  believe  In  a  single  body  over  all  the  Institutions  of  the  State.  There  Is 
only  one  possible  conclusion  of  this,  and  that  Is  that  some  one  will  dominate  the 
whole  board  to  the  advantage  of  one  Institution.  Initiative  could  do  little  under 
such  conditions. 

Commissioner  of  Education  David  Snedden,  in  commenting  on  the 
Massachusetts  system,  says: 

My  conviction  Is  that  the  training  of  the  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  any 
particular  State  should  be  under  one  authority,  even  though  several  schools  dis- 
tributed through  the  State  are  devoted  to  the  work.  It  might  be  well  to  have 
local  advisory  committees  of  citizens. 

President  E.  W.  Bohannon,  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  State  Normal 
School,  offers  the  following  argument  in  favor  of  a  single  State 
normal-school  board.  Mr.  Bohannon  says: 

I  have  had  experience  In  educational  work  In  four  States — ^Indiana,  lUlnois, 
Massachusetts,  and  Minnesota.  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  administrative 
system  for  the  normal  schools  in  Minnesota  Is  decidedly  better  than  that  In 
the  other  States  mentioned.  ♦  ♦  ♦  i  think  It  Is  advantageous  to  have  these 
schools  In  charge  of  such  a  board  rather  than  a  State  board  of  education 
Intrusted  at  the  same  time  with  other  responsibilities  of  an  educational  char- 
acter. They  are  more  likely  to  show  initiative  and  far  less  likely  to  become 
mechanized,  stereotyi)ed,  and  bureaucratic.  It  Is  more  Immediately  Incumbent 
upon  them  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  demands  made  upon  them  and  to 
devise  ways  and  means  of  meeting  them.  They  are  more  likely  to  experience 
the  Impetus  to  effort  that  comes  from  doing  things  on  their  own  Initiative.  I  do 
not  believe  there  are  any  public  boards  which  render  so  high  a  grade  of 
service  as  the  nonsalarled  board,  when  rightly  constituted.  I  know  that  no 
salary  could  obtain  for  Minnesota  the  quality  of  service  which  the  State 
normal  school  board  has  rendered,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  a  State 
board  of  education  would  not  be  composed  of  men  who  would  render  services 
of  like  value.  The  duties  would  be  too  heavy  for  a  nonsalaried  board. 

An  excellent  judicial  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  control  by 
local  boards  versus  control  by  a  single  State  board  is  contained  in 
the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  written  by  President  David 
Felmley,  of  the  State  Normal  University  at  Normal,  111.  In  this 
State  at  present  control  of  each  school  by  a  separate  local  board  of 
trustees  prevails.  Writing  concerning  his  own  board,  Mr.  Felmley 
says: 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  board  and  Its  infrequent  meetings,  great  authority 
Is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the  Institution.    He  is  expected  to 
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recommend  all  appointments  and  dismissals  of  teachers,  all  increases  in  salaries, 
etc.,  and  his  recommendations  are  acted  upon  without  amendment  In  15  years 
only  one  case  has  occurred  in  which  recommendations  of  this  kind  were  not 
promptly  ratified,  usually  with  very  little  discussion.  In  that  case,  after  some 
discussion,  the  president  changed  his  recommendation,  which  then  was  indorsed. 

While  the  centering  of  power  and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  president 
adds  much  to  the  promptness  and  directness  with  which  things  are  brought  to 
pass,  nevertheless  there  are  certain  disadvantages  in  our  system.  The  Infre- 
quent meetings  of  the  board  and  the  large  size  of  the  board  both  tend  to  diminish 
the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  members  and  their  active  personal  interest 
in  the  institution.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  some  members  of  this  board  have, 
in  spite  of  these  tendencies,  been  of  very  high  service  to  the  institution.  This 
has  been  due  to  the  high  character  of  the  men  who  have  composed  the  board 
and  to  the  fact  that  usually  half  of  them  are  active  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents and  to  the  long  terms  through  which  they  have  continued  in  office. 
Judge  Green,  of  Cairo,  served  for  41  years ;  Supt.  E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur, 
for  36  years;  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  served  for  25  years;  and  many  others 
for  more  than  20  years. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  board  of  six,  such  as  is  found  in  connection 
with  the  younger  normal  schools,  chosen  from  the  territory  immediately  tribu- 
tary to  the  normal  school  and  holding  more  frequent  meetings,  is  likely  to  be 
a  more  efficient  body. 

The  efficiency  and  economy  commission  of  Illinois  has  recommended  one  board 
for  the  five  State  normal  schools.  The  normal  school  presidents  themselves  are 
Inclined  to  prefer  the  present  arrangements,  for  they  believe  that  35  men,  resid- 
ing usually  in  as  many  different  counties  and  with  the  interests  of  a  single 
institution  at  heart,  are  more  likely  to  feel  the  personal  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  that  institution,  are  more  likely  to  interest  school  boards  in  employ- 
ing normal-school  graduates  and  prospective  teachers  in  attending  normal 
schools  than  if  a  single  board  of  a  few  members  is  charged  with  the  entire 
responsibility. 

It  is  believed  that  the  total  expense  of  the  present  board  of  85  is  no  greater 
than  the  expense  of  a  unit  board  of  9,  if  they  give  the  same  measure  of  atten- 
tion to  the  various  normal  schools  as  is  now  given. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  normal  schools  find  great 
difficulty  in  securing  unity  of  procedure  in  entrance  requirements,  in  graduation 
requirements,  in  their  definition  of  a  unit  of  credit,  in  their  fees  required  of 
students  of  different  classes,  in  the  amount  of  credit  given  to  work  in  other 
institutions,  etc. 

While  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  State  normal  schools  of  Illinois  should  have 
identical  courses  of  study,  it  is  important  that  they  should  have  equivalent 
courses  of  study  and  that  the  units  of  credit  should  be  equivalent  and  inter- 
changeabla  This  we  have  been  unable  to  bring  to  pass  under  the  present 
organization. 

Finally,  an  extreme  plea  for  the  absolute  local  autonomy  of  each 
normal  school  with  no  restrictions  from  any  central  State  authorities 
may  be  noted  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  by  John  R. 
Kirk,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Kirksville,  Mo.  In 
Missouri  each  normal  school  is  controlled  by  a  local  board  of  trustees. 
Mr.  Kirk  says: 

There  is  no  direct  relation  of  the  normal  school  to  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion. This  is  fortunate,  since  the  normal  school  is  closer  to  its  constituents 
(the  pec^le,  the  school  boards,  and  the  public  schools)  than  any  State  board  of 
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educatioD  can  possibly  be.  Each  normal  school,  therefore,  adapts  Itself  to  the 
community  which  it  is  api)ointed  to  serve,  and  no  normal  school  is  obliged  to 
conform  to  what  the  other  normal  schools  of  the  State  find  themselves  required 
to  do.  *   ♦  ♦ 

I  might  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  normal  schools  of  Missouri,  by  virtue  of 
their  organization  and  great  freedom,  are  among  the  most  fortunate  in  the  coun- 
try. They  are  not  dominated  by  [a  State]  commissioner  of  education  ♦  ♦ 
They  are  not  subordinated  to  the  State  university  as  normal  schools  in  many 
other  States  are.  They  have  no  respect  for  the  traditions  of  those  men  and 
institutions  who  think  that  the  normal  schools  should  offer  a  short  cut  to  "  pro- 
fessional education."  Missouri  normal  schools  stand  for  the  Idea  that  the 
normal-school  graduate  should  be  Introduced  to  his  profession  by  the  normal 
school  and  should  thereby  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  graduate  of  the  medical 
college  and  law  school  so  as  not  to  need  recasting  and  relabeling  by  a  university 
or  any  other  institution. 

Conclusions. — ^I.  The  results  of  any  study  of  this  nature  are  only 
further  evidence^  hut  not  unquestioned^  of  the  general  tendency  toward 
administrative  centralization.  The  tendency  of  recent  legislation  is 
evidence  of  the  general  movement  to  centralize  responsibility  and 
power  in  normal  school  control,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  educational  mat- 
ters. Any  review  of  legislation  would  be  impossible  in  this  paper, 
but  the  facts  relating  to  the  most  recent  legislation  may  be  briefly 
enumerated.  At  least  two  States  have  passed  during  the  present  year 
legislation  providing  for  greater  centralization  of  power.  California 
has  abolished  her  joint  board  of  normal  school  control  and  vested 
its  powers  in  the  State  board  of  education.  North  Dakota  has  a  new 
law  creating  a  State  board  of  regents,  a  body  which  is  to  take  over 
the  functions  of  the  former  "  State  board  of  normal  school  trustees  " 
and  to  have  charge  of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State.  A  normal- 
school  president  in  North  Dakota  says,  in  explaining  the  change  of 
control,  that  "it  was  unnecessary  duplication  and  extravagant  use 
of  money  that  led  to  the  board  of  regents." 

II.  The  recent  legislation  indicates  a  demand  for  educational  quali- 
fications for  the  appointive  members  of  the  administrative  boards. 
There  seems  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  such  bodies  to  be 
efficient  must  have  clearly  defined  functions  and  be  composed  of  per- 
sons who  are  capable  of  administering  the  business.  Ex  officio  boards 
are  rightly  passing  away. 

III.  Though  there  are  widely  different  views,  my  own  investiga- 
tion causes  me  to  favor  a  single  board  given  sufficient  power  and  so 
organized  as  to  act  effectively  as  the  administrative  head  of  the  State 
public-school  system.  To  meet  the  objections  of  extreme  centraliza- 
tion a  local  advisory  body  properly  constituted  and  organized  might 
well  work  in  conjunction  with  such  a  State  body. 

IV.  The  status  of  the  principal  or  president  of  the  normal  school 
should  be  determined.  Though  the  study  does  not  make  this  a  major 
point  in  the  investigation,  one  at  once  is  impressed  with  the  issue. 
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The  prominent  fact  is  that  principals  possess  all  degrees  of  power 
and  responsibility.  New  York  and  Connecticut  represent  two  ex- 
tremes. In  New  York  the  principal  is  responsible  to  the  commissioner 
of  education  for  the  general  management  and  direction  of  the  school. 
In  regard  to  Connecticut  Mr.  Charles  D.  Hine,  secretary  of  the  State 
board,  says :  "  There  is  no  State  supervision  of  the  normal  schools. 
The  principals  substantially  control  the  schools.  They  are  not  in 
accord  except  in  the  strong  purpose  to  be  unmolested." 

Section  II.  INTERPRETATIVE  DISCUSSION  OF  FACTORS  IN  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE  CONTROL  OF  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter  a  concrete  discussion  of 
the  present  status  of  State  normal  school  control  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Henry.  His  study  was  based  on  State  educational  codes  and 
wide  correspondence  with  educational  officials.  In  the  present  sec- 
tion the  authors  of  the  bulletin  present  their  own  interpretative  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  administration  of 
State  normal  schools. 

Types  of  governing  authorities  of  State  normal  schools. — Among 
the  existing  forms  of  governing  authorities  of  State  normal  schools 
as  described  by  Mr.  Henry,  many  types  are  found,  each  of  which  in- 
volves some  one  of  the  following  elements,  or  combinations  of  several 
of  them : 

1.  State  superintendent  or  commissioner  of  public  instruction, 
(a)  With  relatively  permanent  tenure,  or 

(h)  Elected  for  a  short  period  of  years. 

(<?)  Chosen  because  he  is  an  educational  expert,  or 

{d)  Elected  because  of  political  affiliations. 

2.  State  boards  of  education  or  State  educational  administrative 
boards  or  State  normal  school  boards.  These  may  vary  in  the  same 
ways  as  indicated  under  number  1. 

3.  Local  boards  of  trustees. 

4.  The  principal  or  president  of  a  single  normal  school. 

5.  The  faculty  of  a  single  normal  school. 

Local  boards  of  trustees  usually  do  not  determine  educational 
policies. — As  a  rule,  a  local  board  of  trustees  in  charge  of  a  single 
normal  school  plays  very  little  part  in  determining  the  educational 
policies  of  the  school.  For  the  most  part  such  boards  are  not  com- 
posed of  persons  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  the  educational  needs 
of  the  State.  They  generally  supervise  the  expenditure  of  the  State 
funds  and  are  often  active  in  soliciting  such  funds  frdm  the  legis- 
lature. They  usually  approve  automatically  any  educational  policies 
put  up  to  them  by  the  more  purely  educational  officers,  such  as  the 
president  of  the  normal  school.  Consequently,  th6  part  played  by 
local  boards  of  trustees  will  not  be  considered  further  in  this  chapter. 
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Faculties  usually  not  composed  of  general  educational  experts. — 

Probably  in  most  normal  schools  the  most  influential  parties  in  de- 
termining the  policies  of  the  school  are  the  faculty  and  the  president. 
It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  faculty  of  an  institution  is  best 
qualified  to  determine  its  general  educational  policies.  In  some 
instances  this  may  be  true,  but  in  many  it  is  not.  The  teachers  in 
higher  educational  institutions,  including  normal  schools,  are  not 
employed,  as  a  rule,  because  they  are  general  educational  experts,  but 
because  each  one  is  presumably  an  expert  in  some  specialized  subjects 
or  in  several  related  subjects.  The  individual  teacher  usually  has 
little  interest  or  competence  in  general  educational  problems.  In 
nearly  all  questions  of  general  policy  that  arise,  his  point  of  view  is 
determined  by  the  interests  of  his  special  department.  Consequently 
legislation  by  such  a  group  of  specialists  becomes  largely  a  problem 
of  balancing  the  wishes  and  claims  of  a  group  of  specialists.  Even 
if  the  result  were  determined  by  mathematical  averaging  (as  is  some- 
times the  case),  the  courses  of  study  and  other  products  of  faculty 
deliberations  would  not  correspond  to  the  real  needs  of  the  prospec- 
tive teachers  attending  the  normal  school.  The  matter  is  made  even 
worse,  however,  when  certain  dominant  personalities  in  the  faculty 
secure  a  disproportionately  large  recognition  of  the  claims  of  their 
departments,  resulting  in  overemphasis  on  some  one  subject,  such  as 
the  history  of  education,  or  psychology,  or  nature  study,  or  art,  or 
any  other  subject.  Furthermore,  special  difficulty  is  usually  encoun- 
tered under  schemes  of  faculty  control  in  securing  a  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  practice  teaching  situation,  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
next  chapter,  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  successful 
training  of  teachers. 

Normal-school  president  is  most  dominant  influence  in  many 
83rstems. — Very  often,  even  when  the  faculty  is  nominally  in  control 
of  the  educational  policies  of  a  normal  school,  these  are  really  deter- 
mined by  the  president.  So  powerful  is  this  presidential  control  in 
some  American  schools  that  their  characteristics  are  generally  attrib- 
uted to  the  presidents  (or  principals)  by  outside  educators  who  are 
familiar  with  them.  Under  this  type  of  leadership  some  of  the  schools 
have  served  the  interests  of  the  State  admirably,  sometimes  for  a 
whole  generation  under  one  president.  When  such  a  man  is  a  com- 
petent general  educational  expert  and  administrator,  objectively  in- 
terested in  the  educational  welfare  of  the  whole  State,  he  usually 
succeeds  in  maintaining  a  normal  school  with  a  course  of  study  nicely 
balanced  according  to  the  real  needs  of  public-school  teachers,  and  a 
practice-teaching  situation  in  which  all  of  the  efforts  of  the  institu- 
tion are  centralized  and  by  which  all  departments  are  tested. 

Central  State  educational  oflicers  sometimes  supervise  normal 
schools. — In  some  States  a  central  educational  authority  of  the  State 
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supervises  to  some  extent  the  activities  of  the  normal  schools.  This 
authority  may  reside  in  some  type  of  State  board  or  in  the  State 
superintendent.  The  possibilities  of  such  authorities  modifying  the 
normal-school  situation  in  a  State  are  well  illustrated  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  and  Kansas. 

New  Ilampshire  normal  school  changed  through  action  of  State 
superintendent. — In  New  Hampshire  the  law  requires  that "  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  in  his  annual  (biennial)  report  shall 
state  the  condition  of  the  [normal]  school  (schools),  the  terms  of 
admission  and  graduation,  the  times  of  the  commencement  and  close 
of  the  sessions."  Acting  under  this  law.  State  Supt.  Morrison  in- 
cluded the  following  items  in  his  report  for  1911-12  (p.  156)  concern- 
ing the  normal  school  at  Plymouth : 

Financial, — In  the  last  report  of  this  office  (190&-10)  the  foUowlng  statement 
was  made : 

**  The  management  of  the  income  of  the  Plymouth  school  has  for  some  time 
been  growing  lax  and  in  some  items  extravagant.  The  matter  has  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  trustees,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  will 
take  prompt  steps  to  correct  the  evil." 

On  December  28, 1910,  after  several  weeks  of  careful  investigation,  I  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  board  of  trustees,  calling  attention  in  detail  to  what 
seemed  to  be  extravagant  and  unauthorized  expenditure  of  the  public  funds. 
The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  board  at  a  meeting  held  early  in  the  month  of 
January,  and  a  firm  of  expert  accountants  was  employed  by  Gov.  Bass.  The 
report  of  the  accountants  revealed  a  very  untoward  condition  of  the  finances  of 
the  institution,  involving  entirely  improper  use  of  public  money,  as  well  as 
nnmerous  unauthorized  expenditures  extending  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
matter  received  prolonged  consideration  by  the  board,  and  the  accountants,  as 
well  as  the  principal  and  his  attorney,  were  heard.  On  July  16,  1911,  the  prin- 
cipal's resignation  was  accepted. 

The  Keene  finances  were  meantime  well  conducted. 

The  entire  arrangement  for  financial  administration  at  Plymouth  was  changed. 

In  discussing  the  educational  policies  of  the  State  normal  schools, 
Supt.  Morrison  describes  the  steps  taken  by  the  State  department  to 
improve  the  course  of  study  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  the 
two  State  schools.  This  description  will  be  quoted  in  a  later  chapter 
on  course  of  study. 

Critical  studies  of  Massachusetts  normal  schools^  directed  by  Com- 
missioner Snedden, — In  Massachusetts  we  find  State  Commissioner 
Snedden  attacking  the  problems  in  a  much  larger  normal-school 
situation  than  that  of  New  Hampshire.  In  his  report  for  1912-13 
he  describes  the  initial  steps  in  getting  the  normal-school  authorities 
to  make  a  critical  study  of  their  own  practices.  The  need  of  such 
critical  study  and  the  possibility  of  a  central  State  authority's  secur- 
ing the  cooperation  of  local  normal  school  authorities  in  improving 
their  own  activities  are  tactfully  suggested  (pp.  24-26)  by  Mr. 
Snedden  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

Marked  differences  have  always  existed  among  the  normal  schools  as  regards 
courses  of  study  and  requirements  for  practice  teaching.   Each  school  has  ex- 
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hibited  considerable  individuality  in  the  matter  of  its  aims,  means,  and  methods 
of  Instruction,  thus  often  reflecting  the  particular  educational  philosophy  of  the 
principal  or  the  composite  opinion  of  the  stronger  members  of  the  faculty. 
Within  reasonable  limits  this  is  an  excellent  policy.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
all  the  schools  should  be  of  one  pattern  as  regards  their  courses  and  methods  of 
instruction,  although,  as  suggested  elsewhere,  general  standards  as  to  alms  and 
practices  should  be  agreed  upon  by  all  schools,  after  which  departure  from  such 
standards  may  be  made  by  individual  schools  as  matters  of  conscious  and 
purposeful  policy. 

It  is  not  practicable  in  this  report  to  indicate  in  detail  the  differences  which 
have  hitherto  existed  among  the  normal  schools  in  their  programs  of  pro- 
fessional training.  Some  of  these  differences  have  arisen  from  praiseworthy 
attempts  to  do  experimental  work  In  new  and  complex  fields  of  education.  In 
other  cases  practices  established  by  accident  or  for  temporary  reasons  have 
become  fixed  as  customs,  the  educational  value  of  which  must  be  carefully  tested 
from  time  to  time. 

All  educational  practice  Is  now  in  process  of  slow  transition  from  a  primitive 
stage  of  development,  in  which  customs  accidentally  initiated,  or  formed  by 
slow  growth,  have  prevailed  to  a  stage  wherein  intelligent  planning  and  the 
measurement  of  results  shall  give  the  basis  of  a  more  scientific  formulation  and 
control  of  courses  of  instruction,  methods  of  teaching,  and  general  supervision. 

Because  of  these  changing  conditions  the  commissioner,  the  principals,  and 
various  groups  of  special  teachers  In  the  normal  schools  have,  during  the  last 
four  years,  been  holding  a  series  of  conferences  at  which  existing  programs  of 
normal-school  instruction  have  been  subjected  to  careful  examination  in  order 
to  discover  means  of  making  these  programs  more  effective. 

These  conferences  have  revealed  a  wide  divergence  of  views  on  almost  every 
phase  of  normal-school  instruction.  Each  school,  in  one  or  more  divisions  of 
its  work,  had  long  followed  practices  which  seemed  to  it  valid.  The  discus- 
sion and  analysis  involved  in  these  conferences  resulted  temporarily  in  a 
measurable  unsettling  of  convictions,  often  lifelong,  held  by  many  teachers. 
This  disturbance  has  now  wholly  subsided,  but  In  all  the  schools  a  fine  and 
sound  professional  spirit  has  been  shown  In  tiie  effort  to  revise  normal-school 
programs  In  the  interest  of  greater  efficiency.  Some  of  the  propostils  to  this 
end,  now  under  consideration,  are  discussed  in  the  following  section  of  this 
report. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  problems  involved  in  training  teachers,  it 
is  as  yet  too  early  either  to  indicate  positively  the  prevailing  forms  of  ineffi- 
ciency in  normal-school  programs,  or  to  state  concretely  proposed  improve- 
ments. A  scientific  attitude  necessitates  careful  and  painstaking  study  of 
these  problems.  Existing  practices  can  not,  with  safety,  be  discontinued  or 
hastily  modified.  It  is,  however,  highly  important  that  the  principals  and 
teachers  in  the  normal  schools  shall  show  that  they  are  alive  to  the  need  of 
steady  improvement  in  educational  practice,  and  that,  individually,  and 
especially  by  joint  effort,  they  shall  continue  to  give  time  and  effort  to  the 
discovery  of  ways  and  means  to  secure  greater  efficiency. 

Kansds  State  normal'School  system  changed  hy  the  State  admims- 
trative  board. — ^The  third  example  which  we  shall  note  of  a  central 
general  educational  authority  modifying  the  normal  schools  of  the 
State  is  the  work  of  the  State  administrative  board  of  Kansas.  This 
board  was  organized  in  1913  to  have  administrative  charge  of  all 
of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State.   It  is  a  salaried 
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board,  but  the  members  of  it  are  not  educational  experts.  The  board 
has  been  very  active  in  reorganizing  the  normal-school  situation 
in  the  State,  and  some  statements  of  its  procedures  are  contained  in 
the  following  quotations  from  its  oflScial  reports.  Its  general  plan 
of  administration  is  described  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

In  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  law,  we  organized  on  March  20,  1913, 
and  although  there  was  no  provision  to  pay  our  salaries,  we  found  It  neces- 
sary to  spend  all  our  time  in  the  schools  until  July  1,  when  we  took  full 
charge.  We  met  with  the  retiring  boards  and  worked  on  the  catalogues  and 
courses  of  study  submitted  to  us  by  the  faculties,  passed  on  the  budgets  and 
nominations  made  by  the  presidents,  and  had  the  necessary  work  which  we 
were  directed  to  do  in  shape  on  July  1,  1913,  when  the  old  boards  went  out  of 
existence.   Since  that  time  we  have  been  In  continuous  session. 

The  board  of  administration,  as  soon  as  It  organized,  called  in  the  heads  of  the 
institutions  for  a  conference  and  announced  to  them  that  it  would  hold  each  of 
them  strictly  responsible  for  the  internal  management  of  his  institution  and 
would  not  attempt  any  unnecessary  internal  management.  As  it  visited  the 
schools,  it  completed  Its  work  by  reelecting  all  members  of  the  faculties  recom- 
mended by  the  presidents  and  filled  vacancies  upon  their  recommendation.  The 
board  has  consistently  followed  this  plan  from  the  beginning. 

The  board  has  met  with  the  presidents  each  month  and  thoroughly  can- 
vassed the  question  as  to  the  kinds  of  teachers  to  be  employed  in  the  schools 
and  all  other  problems  involving  their  welfare,  and  we  wish  to  express  to 
Chancellor  Strong,  Presidents  Waters,  Butcher,  Brandenburg,  and  LfCwis  our 
gratitude  for  the  way  they  have  put  aside  their  individual  interests  and  advised 
with  the  board  for  the  good  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

CONSOIJDATION  OF  BUSINESS  OFFICES  AND  PURCHASING  DEPABTMENTS. 

The  board  found  that  each  of  the  institutions  was  maintaining  elaborate  busi- 
ness offices  and  purchasing  departments,  and  for  economy  and  efficiency  in  buying 
consolidated  them  all  at  Manhattan  until  room  could  be  secured  in  the  statehouse. 
It  la  thus  able  to  do  the  work  for  all  the  schools  at  what  it  formerly  cost  to  do  the 
work  at  one  school.  The  saving  is  thousands  of  dollars.  Instead  of  purchasing 
at  retail  and  in  small  lots,  we  have  Joined  with  the  boards  of  control  and  cor- 
rection, buying  in  large  lots  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  We  thus  save  the 
difference  between  the  manufacturer's  price  and  the  retailer's  price — a  large 
item  of  saving  for  the  State. 


We  have  put  in  a  uniform  system  of  registration  and  record  keeping  and 
evaluation  of  credits,  and  can  now  transfer  clerks  and  students'  grades  from 
one  school  to  another,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  take  up  the  system  without 
trouble.  We  have  also  installed  In  all  the  schools  an  up-to-date  system,  by  which 
it  will  be  possible  to  refer  promptly,  and  without  expense  of  time,  to  the  grades 
of  every  person  who  attends  the  institutions.  We  have  been  put  to  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  expense  in  searching  through  odds  and  ends  of  old  records  in 
«onie  of  the  institutions,  frequently  having  to  go  back  to  the  old  class  books  of 
Instructors  to  find  the  grades  of  students  who  desired  to  complete  their  work 
In  that  or  other  institutions.  A  careful  system  of  keeping  these  all-important 
records  in  Institutions  would  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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ADMISSION   TO  THE  NOBMAL,   COLLEGE,   AND   UNIVERSITY,   AND  HIGH-SCHOOL 


The  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States  are  pretty  thoroughly 
standardized.  In  order  that  the  institutions  under  our  control  shall  maintain 
their  standing  in  these  associations  and  mal^e  their  degrees  of  any  value,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  that  they  shall  do  good  work  themselves,  but  also  that  they 
shall  know  and  certify  the  work  of  preparatory  schools  whose  students  they 
take  without  examination.  They  iriust  either  examine  the  school  that  is  prepar- 
ing the  student  or  examine  the  pupil  when  he  appears  for  admission.  The  first 
plan  has  become  the  accepted  one,  and  when  we  began  our  duties  the  university, 
the  agricultural  college,  and  the  normals  each  maintained  a  separate  system 
of  visitation  in  the  high  schools.  The  result  of  this  system  was  thf^t  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  these  institutions  would  frequently  visit  one  high  school  during 
the  year,  and  none  of  them  reached  every  high  school.  We  established  a  com- 
mittee on  school  relations  to  do  the  work  of  visitation  systematically. 

Michigan  and  Minnesota. — ^The  three  examples  described  above, 
namely,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Kansas,  depict  situa- 
tions in  which  specialized,  salaried  State  officers  took  an  active  part 
in  the  control  of  State  normal  schools.  The  operation  of  another 
type  of  central  control  is  seen  in  the  cases  of  Michigan  and  Minne- 
sota, where  a  nonsalaried,  special,  central  State  board  has  charge  of 
the  normal  schools  of  each  State,  and  this  board  in  each  case  is  in- 
fluenced more  or  less  by  recommendations  from  the  presidents  of  the 
State  normal  schools.  Sometimes  the  board  appears  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  presidents  of  the  several  schools,  and  in  other 
cases  to  act  more  independently.  An  example  of  the  actions  of  the 
Michigan  board  is  given  below  on  page  117  (concerning  special 
teachers)  and  of  the  Minnesota  board  on  pages  102-104  (concerning 
training  high-school  teachers) .  More  complete  historical  descriptions 
of  typical  developments  in  cases  where  the  presidents  of  the  State 
normal  schools  have  cooperated  with  such  a  central  board  of  control 
would  be  illuminating  in  determining  the  value  of  this  type  of  admin- 
istrative arrangement  To  some  observers  it  would  seem  to  be  the  best 
type,  since  it  may  involve  a  committee  of  educational  experts  (normal- 
school  presidents)  presenting  joint  recommendations  to  a  responsible 
board  which  represents  the  people  of  the  State  and  the  interests  of 
all  sections  of  the  State.  It  is  probably  desirable  to  have  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  an  active  member  of  the  board 
which  controls  the  normal  schools  in  order  to  bring  to  the  assistance 
of  this  board  such  expert  services  as  he  and  his  office  can  render. 


\^SITATION. 


Chapter  V. 
PRACTICE-TEACHING  FACILITIES. 


An  important  factor  in  determining  success  of  normal  school. — 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  determining  the  possible  and 
actual  success  of  a  normal  school  is  the  practice-teaching  facilities. 
This  fact  is  generally  recognized  and  admitted  by  most  normal-school 
authorities,  and  has  been  referred  to  in  Chapter  III,  where  one  of  the 
four  conditions  which  was  emphasized  in  determining  the  location 
of  a  normal  school  in  a  town  was  the  possibility  of  expanding  the 
practice-teaching  facilities  so  as  to  take  care  of  any  number  of  stu- 
dents that  may  come  to  a  normal  school. 

Zone  of  normal  school  should  be  limited  by  practice  facilities. — 
Where  an  existing  normal  school  is  unfortunately  located  so  that  the 
limit  of  adequate  practice-teaching  facilities  is  reached,  the  State 
authorities  should  take  cognizance  of  this  fact,  place  a  limit  on  the 
attendance  at  the  normal  school  and  a  proportionate  limit  on  the 
funds  devoted  to  its  maintenance ;  so  restrict  its  zone  or  district  that 
the  latter  will  be  adequately  served ;  and  proceed  to  establish  a  new 
normal  school,  so  located  that  it  may  always  provide  adequate  prac- 
tice facilities  for  the  area  it  is  to  serve. 

New  Hampshire  normal  schools  so  planned, — ^That  the  development 
of  the  normal-school  policy  of  a  State  may  actually  follow  these  lines 
is  shown  in  the  report  of  State  Supt.  Morrison,  of  New  Hampshire, 
from  which  quotations  have  already  been  made.  In  the  quotation 
concerning  the  Plymouth  Normal  School  (see  above,  p.  23)  Mr.  Mor- 
rison stated  that  the  practice-teaching  facilities  restrict  the  growth  of 
this  school  to  150  students  and  are  hardly  adequate  for  this  number. 
According  to  the  same  report,  the  public  schools  of  Plymouth  enroll 
about  300  to  350  children  who  are  14  years  of  age  and  under.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Morrison  estimates  that  the  Keene  Normal  School 
could  take  care  of  an  annual  enrollment  of  480.  The  public  schools  of 
Eeene  enroll  from  1,100  to  1,200  children  14  years  of  age  and  under. 
From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Morrison  estimates  that 
the  schools  which  are  available  for  practice  purposes  of  a  normal 
school  that  maintains  only  a  two-year  course  for  high-school  gradu- 
ates should  contain  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  times  as  many 
pupils  as  there  are  students  in  the  normal  school.   The  amount  of 
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practice  which  Mr.  Morrison  contemplates  is  contained  in  his  state- 
ment that  "each  student  before  graduation  must  *make  good'  by 
teaching  one-half  of  each  school  day  for  18  weeks  in  the  practice 
schools,  being  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  classrooms  for  that  time." 


Standard  needed  for  amount  of  practice  teaching  per  graduate. — 

The  last  paragraph  suggests  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policies 
described  above,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  some  measure  or  standard 
by  which  the  practice-teaching  facilities  of  a  town  can  be  measured. 
Obviously  the  first  step  in  determining  this  standard  is  to  ascertain 
how  much  practice  teaching  should  be  required  of  each  normal-school 
graduate,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  should  be  done. 

Practice-teaching  conditions  should  approximate  real  conditions. — 
To  take  up  the  question  of  conditions  first,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  closer  these  approximate  the  real  situations  as  they  exist  in 
ordinary  public  schools  the  better.  This  means  from  40  to  60  children 
in  a  room  divided  into  not  more  than  two  sections.  A  further  condi- 
tion is  the  possibility  of  placing  a  practice  teacher  in  charge  of  this 
situation  for  a  somewhat  continuous  period — for  example,  every 
morning  for  from  4  to  18  weeks.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  prac- 
tice teaching  in  a  given  normal  school  need  be  done  under  these  condi- 
tions, since  a  student  may  profit  a  gr^t  deal  from  teaching  much 
smaller  groups  of  children  for  a  half  hour  a  day  for  several  weeks. 
But  to  get  the  best  results,  the  more  continuous  practice  under  typical 
school  conditions  should  also  be  provided.  It  is  provided  in  a  great 
many  situations;  hence  it  can  be  provided,  and  all  normal  schools 
should  be  so  located  as  to  make  possible  such  provision.  As  long  as  it 
is  easily  possible  to  secure  the  best  conditions,  there  is  no  justification 
for  being  satisfied  with  inferior  provisions. 

Artificial  training  school  plus  subsidy  of  local  pvhlic  schools, — 
The  two  types  of  conditions  described  above,  namely,  small  groups 
of  children  under  somewhat  artificial  conditions  for  initial  practice 
teaching  plus  regular  full  rooms  for  longer  continuous  teaching  un- 
der real  public-school  conditions,  are  secured  by  constructing  a  large 
training  or  practice  school  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  normal 
school,  and  making  arrangements  with  the  local  city  authorities  for 
practice  teaching  in  the  regular  public  schools.  Such  an  arrangement 
is  usually  effected  by  State  subsidy  of  some  form  to  the  local  public 
schools.  This  subsidy  may  take  a  variety  of  forms ;  for  example,  it 
may  involve  the  normal  school's  paying  an  increase  of  salary  to  certain 
of  the  teachers  who  act  as  critic  teachers,  or  paying  all  of  the  salaries 
of  such  critic  teachers,  or  increasing  the  salaries  of  all  teachers,  etc. 
In  addition  to  the  subsidy,  the  normal  school  sometimes  furnishes 
gratis  expert  supervision  for  part  or  all  of  the  activities  of  the  public 
schools  that  are  used  for  practice  teaching.  In  a  few  cases  the  public 
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schools  are  placed  entirely  under  the  direction  of  a  normal-school 
officer. 

Examples.  Mayvitte^  N.  Dak.^  using  town  schools  {1912), — ^The 
following  are  typical  examples  of  arrangements  for  practice  teach- 
ing in  public-school  systems.  The  1912  report  (p.  64)  for  the  State 
Normal  School  at  May ville,  N.  Dak.,  states  that : 

The  pubUc  schools  of  Mayvllle  have  continued  to  be  used  as  the  practice 
department  For  eight  months  of  each  school  year  the  normal  school  has 
paid  each  of  the  grade  teachers  and  the  principal  of  the  public  schools  from 
$20  to  $25  per  month.  In  addition  to  their  regular  salaries,  and  the  local  board 
of  education  $62.50  a  month  toward  meeting  the  expenses  of  heating  and 
janitor  service  In  the  public-school  building.  The  total  cost  per  year  to  the 
normal  school  has  been  about  $1,700.  In  return  for  this  outlay  the  normal 
school  has  been  permitted  to  let  the  members  of  its  senior  class,  under  the 
direction  of  the  normal-school  supervisor  of  practice,  observe  and  teach  In  the 
grades  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  throughout  the  eight  months  of  the  year 
when  both  schools  are  In  session.  The  supervisor  of  practice  has  received  the 
assistance  of  the  public-school  principal  and  grade  teachers  in  the  management 
and  Instruction  of  the  senior  class. 

Neu?  Hampshire  contracts  give  State  charge  of  local  practice 
schools, — ^In  New  Hampshire — 

contracts  with  the  local  communities  give  the  normal  schools  the  use  of  the 
entire  elementary  system  in  the  town  of  Plymouth  and  In  the  city  of  Keene  for 
model  and  practice  purposes. 

At  De  Kalbj  III,,  a  town  of  8,000  population — 

all  practice  teaching  is  done  in  the  city  schools.  Two  schools  are  used  for  this 
purpose.  One  of  them  is  In  the  normal  training  school  building;  the  other  is 
In  one  of  the  dty  buildings.   Each  is  an  eight-grade  school. 

The  director  of  the  training  department  is  also  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  city. 

Providence,  R.  I,;  normal  training  school  phis  many  ^'training 
stations  in  public  schools, — Finally,  one  of  the  most  completely 
developed  practice  teaching  situations,  as  far  as  facilities  are  con- 
cerned, is  that  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Providence,  R.  I.  The 
regular  enrollment  of  the  normal  school  for  1913-14  was  460  students, 
all  high-school  graduates.  The  number  in  the  graduating  class  for 
1913-14  was  134.  To  provide  practice  teaching  facilities  for  this 
number  the  normal  school  has  a  training  school  of  its  own,  9  other 
"training  stations"  in  the  public  schools  of  Providence,  and  15 
"training  stations"  in  neighboring  towns.  The  official  description 
of  this  elaborate  system  is  given  in  the  following  quotation  from  the 
catalogue  for  May,  1914  (p.  30)  : 


The  school  of  observation,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  normal  building,  com- 
prises a  kindergarten  and  eight  grades,  with  one  room  for  each  grade  and 
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one  ungraded  roonL  There  are  about  40  pupils  in  each  of  the  regular  grade 
rooms.  Most  of  these  children  come  from  the  city  district  adjoining  the 
building.  Others  from  outside  the  district  may  l>e  admitted  on  the  payment 
of  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $32  a  year  for  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  or 
$40  a  year  for  grammar  grades. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  school  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Providence  public 
schools.  The  same  subjects  are  taught  and  the  same  books  are  used.  In  addi- 
tion, much  time  is  given  to  various  forms  of  practical  training.  The  girls  have 
sewing  in  grades  5  and  8,  and  cooking  in  grades  6  and  7.  The  boys  have  wood 
and  metal  work  or  printing. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  connect  the  manual  training  as  closely  as  possible 
with  elementary  science,  in  which  many  of  the  boys  have  become  greatly 
interested. 

The  functions  served  by  the  school  of  observation  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  furnishes  opportunity  for  the  students  of  the  normal  school  to  see  good 
teaching.  It  supplies  illustrative  material  for  class  discussions  on  methods. 
Lesson  plans  may  here  be  tested  and  criticized  from  experience,  instead  of  on 
a  theoretical  or  imaginary  basis.  It  is  to  the  normal  school  what  the  clinic 
is  to  the  school  of  medicina  It  helps  to  keep  the  work  of  the  normal  school 
on  the  right  basis  by  constantly  magnifying  the  practical  instead  of  the 
theoretical.  It  gives  a  worthy  ideal  to  the  prospective  teacher. 

2.  It  furnishes  under  the  most  helpful  and  encouraging  conditions  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  young  teacher  to  begin  her  practice  teaching.  For  one  hour  of 
the  day  the  school  may  he  used  for  this  work.  The  rest  of  the  day  the  children 
spend  under  the  regular  grade  teachers.  By  having  this  preliminary  practice 
so  closely  connected  with  the  study  of  methods,  something  more  Is  added  to 
the  discussions  than  could  be  gotten  from  observation  alone.  At  the  same  time 
the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  do  her  first  teaching  in  a  most  stimulating 
environment,  and  with  little  responsibility  for  the  general  discipline  of  the 
room.  Her  first  effort  may  thus  be  given  to  a  masterly  presentation  of  her 
subject,  unhampered  by  needlessly  disturbing  conditions.  She  gains  confidence 
in  her  own  ability,  learns  to  be  critical  of  herself  and  to  accept  criticism  from, 
others,  and  in  a  measure  gets  the  professional  point  of  view,  which  is,  essen- 
tially, that  by  continued  endeavor  and  the  wise  use  of  aids  of  various  sorts,  it 
is  possible  to  continually  improve  in  skill  and  general  teaching  ability.  She  is 
brought  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  good  teaching  is  fundamental  to 
discipline.  It  follows  that  the  young  teacher  is  here  trained  to  emphasize  the 
essential  matters,  and  that  she  is  well  fitted  for  the  next  step  in  her  preparation, 
the  training  school. 

3.  It  is  a  meeting  place  for  theory  and  practice  in  the  school  itself,  offering 
to  teachers  in  the  different  departments  facilities  for  testing  themselves  and 
their  own  methods  in  the  light  of  experience  with  the  children  for  whom  the 
work  is  intended. 

4.  It  should  illustrate  for  those  teaching .  elsewhere  the  methods  and  courses 
reconamended  by  the  normal  school.  The  school  of  observation  should  be  the 
model  school  through  which  the  State  may  present,  as  far  as  possible,  its  ideal 
of  a  satisfactory  public  school.  It  should  not  attempt  to  carry  on  its  work  ex- 
pensively or  to  include  courses  which  may  not  to  advantage  be  included  in 
other  public  schools.  Its  aim  should  be  to  show  how  a  course  of  study  that  is 
truly  efficient  in  its  results  may  at  the  same  time  be  conducted  with  economy. 

5.  While  the  main  functions  of  the  observation  school  are  those  expressed 
above,  it  would  not  fulfill  its  duty  to  the  State  if  it  did  not  provide  opportunity 
for  the  study  and  evaluation  of  new  ideas  which  seem  to  give  special  promise 
of  worth.  Its  work  with  the  Montessori  material  is  an  illustration  of  this  point 
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The  training  schools  ^re  established  by  contract  with  the  local  authorities. 
At  present  there  are  24  such  centers  established  as  follows : 

Grades  for 
practice. 


Barrington :  Lincoln  Avenue  School   5-7 

Bristol: 

Oliver  School   1,5 

Walley  School   4,5 

BurrtllviUe:  Harrisville  School   2,4 

Central  Falls:  Garfield  Street  School   1,6 

Cranston : 

Eden  Park  School   4, 6 

Meshanticut  Park  School   1-7 

East  Providence  Grove  Avenue  School   8, 4 

Pawtucket : 

East  Street  School   1, 3 

Prospect  Street  School   6,7 

Providence :  . 

Bridgham  School   5, 6 

Doyle  Avenue  School   5, 6 

Branch  Avenue  School   8, 4 

Grove  Street  School   2, 8 

Regent  Avenue  School   1, 8 

Temple  Street  School   8, 4 

Thayer  Street  Grammar  School   5, 7 

Willow  Street  School   1, 8 

Camp  Street  School   1-4 

South  Kingston:  West  Kingston  School   1-8 

Warwick:  Apponaug  School  ,   4,5 

Westerly :  Bradford   1-4 

Woonsocket : 

Pothler  School—   8, 4 

Willow  Street  School   2, 4 


Each  training  school  has  a  critic  teacher  nominated  by  the  trustees  of  the 
normal  school  and  elected  by  the  school  committee  in  the  town  or  city  in  which 
she  serves.  Two  of  the  regular  schoolrooms  are  set  aside  for  student  teachers 
under  her  direction.  Here  the  young  teachers  receive  a  thorough  training  in 
the  actual  work  of  the  schoolroom  for  a  full  half  year  of  apprenticeship. 

This  system  of  training  embodies  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  the  Training  of  Teachers." 
After  the  first  preliminary  teaching  in  the  observation  school,  student  teachers 
are  trained,  not  by  making  them  assistants  or  substitutes  or  by  giving  them  small 
groups  of  children,  but  by  placing  them  in  charge  of  regular  schools  under  such 
conditions  as  they  will  meet  after  graduation.  Here,  during  the  five  months 
of  training,  they  are  thrown  on  their  own  resources  to  a  large  extent.  They 
learn  to  master  the  work  of  one  grade  and  to  teach  with  due  regard  for  the 
development  of  the  children;  and  they  gain  that  close  contact  with  child  life, 
so  essential  to  a  good  teacher,  which  can  be  gained  only  by  one  who  is  in 
charge  of  her  own  children. 

The  West  Kingston  Training  School,  of  which  a  plan  is  shown  [on  page  52], 
is  intended  to  be  a  model  of  what  rural  schools  should  be.  When  constructed  in 
1912  it  took  the  place  of  four  single-room  buildings,  and  it  Is  a  clear  demonstra- 
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tion  of  the  possibilities  of  consolidation.  The  children  are  transferred  to  and 
from  the  school  by  carriages.  The  building  is  arranged  as  indicated  by  the 
plan  of  the  ground  floor.  The  problems  of  lighting  and  heating  have  been  very 
satisfactorily  solved ;  the  closets  are  on  the  main  floor ;  in  the  basement  are  a 
kitchen  and  manual  training  shop,  which  have  been  adequately  equipped  at 
very  small  expense,  and  a  hot-air  engine  for  pumping  the  suiq;>ly  of  water. 

The  school  is  near  the  West  Kingston  railroad  station  and  can  easily  be  seen 
as  one  passes  on  the  train. 

Calculation  of  standard  for  measuring  practice  facilities  of  a  com- 
munity.— ^The  examples  given  above  are  typical  of  the  arrangements 
made  in  normal  schools  to  secure  desirable  conditions  for  practice 
teaching,  namely,  conditions  that  approximate  as  closely  as  possible 
the  real  public-school  conditions  that  will  confront  the  new  teacher 
when  she  secures  a  position.   This  discussion  of  conditions  was  in- 


FiG.  3. — Plan  of  model  rural  school  of  Providence  (R.  I.)  State  Normal  School,  located  at 

West  Kingston. 

troduced  in  connection  with  the  attempt  to  secure  some  standard 
by  which  the  practice-teaching  facilities  of  a  locality  could  be  meas- 
ured. The  other  factor  entering  into  the  determination  of  this 
standard  is  the  amount  of  practice  teaching  to  be  required  of  each 
student.  To  simplify  the  calculation  we  shall  assume  that  this  is  the 
amount  to  be  provided  for  each  graduate  in  a  two-year  normal 
course  for  high-school  graduates. 

Minim/umj  100  hours  per  graduate;  mcmvmvmh^  90  half  days  per 
graduate. — ^To  begin  our  analysis  we  need  a  fairly  representative 
minimum  and  a  fairly  representative  maximum  of  the  amounts  of 
practice  teaching  that  would  be  considered  necessary  by  normal- 
school  authorities.  As  a  fair  maximum  we  may  take  Morrison's 
figure  for  New  Hampshire,  namely,  teaching  one-half  of  each  school 
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day  for  one  semester  or  half  year,  being  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  classroom  for  that  time.  As  a  minimum  we  may  use  the 
minimum  amount  agreed  upon  by  the  representatives  of  the  normal 
schools  of  Ohio,  and  which  seems  to  fulfill  the  legal  requirement  in 
that  State,  namely,  100  full  hours  of  actual  teaching.  This  may  be 
reduced  to  the  basis  of  half  days  and  weeks  by  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  hours  in  a  regular  school  day.  If  5  hours  of  teaching  is 
considered  equivalent  to  teaching  a  regular  school  day,  the  mini- 
mum of  100  hours  would  equal  20  full  school  days,  or  40  half  days. 
Forty  half  days  are  equivalent  to  one-half  of  each  school  day  for 
eight  weeks. 

Mimmuirij  4  weeks  of  whole  days;  maxiTmim^  9  weeks  of  whole 
days. — ^As  maximum  and  minimum  amounts  of  practice  teaching, 
then,  we  would  have  the  following  figures  as  the  amount  of  prac- 
tice teaching  to  be  required  of  each  graduate :  Maximum — 18  weeks 
of  half  days,  equivalent  to  9  weeks  of  full  days.  Mimmvm — 8  weeks 
of  half  days,  equivalent  to  4  weeks  of  full  days. 

Each  group  of  children  may  train  two-thirds  or  one-half  times 
4  to  9  practice  teachers  a  year. — ^Assuming  that  the  regular  school 
year  is  36  weeks  long,  we  can  easily  calculate  from  these  figures  the 
number  of  practice  teachers  that  could  be  accommodated  by  one  group 
of  children^  providing  all  of  the  teaching  of  the  children  is  done  by 
practice  teachers. 

With  the  maxvnmm  amount  of  teaching — namely,  9  weeks  of  full 
days — one  group  of  children  may  accommodate  4  fvajctice  teachers  in 
a  year. 

With  the  mirrnnum  amount  of  teaching — ^namely,  4  weeks  of  full 
days — one  group  of  children  may  accommodate  9  practice  teachers  in 
one  year. 

Not  all  teaching  may  he  practice  teaching;  corrected  estimate. — 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  all  the  teaching  of  a  group  of  children 
will  be  done  by  practice  teachers.  No  commimity  is  likely  to  permit 
more  than  half  of  the  teaching  in  the  public  schools  to  be  practice 
teaching.  Moreover,  many  normal  schools  restrict  the  amount  per- 
mitted in  the  training  school ;  for  example,  in  the  quotation  from  the 
Rhode  Island  Bulletin  given  above,  it  was  limited  to  one  hour  a  day 
with  each  group  of  children.  Most  training  schools  permit  more 
than  this ;  however,  probably  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  teach- 
ing is  usually  practice  teaching.  Hence,  in  order  to  secure  a  more 
correct  estimate  of  the  practice  teaching  opportunities  afforded  by  a 
single  group  of  children,  we  must  differentiate  the  specialized  train- 
ing school  from  the  ordinary  public  school  in  which  some  practice 
teaching  is  permitted.  In  the  training  school  it  may  be  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  teaching  will  be  done  by  practice  teachers,  and  in  the 
public  school,  one-half  by  practice  teachers. 
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According  to  this  revised  estimate  we  secure  the  following  stand- 
ards: 

In  a  training  school  where  two-thirds  of  the  teaching  is  done  by 
practice  teachers,  each  group  of  children  will  accommodate  annually 
two-thirds  times  4  to  9  practice  teachers. 

In  a  public  acJiool  where  one-half  of  the  teaching  is  done  by  prac- 
tice teachers,  each  group  of  children  will  accommodate  one-half 
times  4  to  9  practice  teachers  annually. 

From  20  to  Jfl  children  constitute  a  "  group^'^ — ^With  these  figures 
(namely,  two-thirds  or  one-half  times  4  to  9  practice  teachers  an- 
nually for  each  group  of  children)  it  is  only  necessary  to  decide  how 
many  children  diould  constitute  a  group  in  order  to  determine  the 
practice-teaching  facilities  available  in  any  commimity.  If  we  take 
our  point  of  departure  for  this  estimate  from  the  idea  that  the  condi- 
tions shoidd  closely  approximate  real  school  conditions,  we  would 
say  each  group  for  which  a  practice  teacher  is  responsible  should 
consist  of  either  half  or  all  of  a  room  containing  about  40  children. 
Except  in  specially  constructed  training-school  buildings  (where 
there  are  "  group  "  rooms)  the  practice  teacher  would  Drobably  have 
to  be  in  charge  of  a  full  room. 

On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions,  with  the  standards  obtained 
above,  the  following  table  is  secured  showing  the  number  of  prac- 
tice teachers  which  a  given  number  of  children  may  accommodate 
annually : 

Special  training -school  building. — ^Twenty  children  to  a  group, 
each  group  accommodating  two-thirds  times  4  to  9  practice  teachers 
annually,  two-thirds  of  the  teaching  being  done  by  practice  teachers. 

The  nmnbers  of  children  which  will  accommodate  annually  certain 
nimibers  of  practice  teachers  in  special  training-school  buildings  are 
as  follows: 

100  children,  13  to  30  teachers. 
200  children,  27  to  60  teachers. 
300  children;  40  to  90  teachers. 
400  children,  53  to  120  teachers. 
500  children,  67  to  150  teachers. 
600  children,  80  to  180  teachers. 
700  children,  93  to  210  teachers. 
Regular  public-school  building. — Forty  children  to  a  group,  each 
group  accommodating  one-half  times  4  to  9  practice  teachers  annu- 
ally, one-half  of  the  teaching  being  done  by  practice  teachers. 

The  numbers  of  children  which  will  accommodate  annually  certain 
numbers  of  practice  school-teachers  in  regular  public-school  buildings 
are  as  follows : 

120  children,  6  to  14  teachers. 
160  children,  8  to  18  teachers. 
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200  children,  10  to  23  teachers. 

240  children,  12  to  27  teachers. 

280  children,  14  to  82  teachers. 

820  children,  16  to  86  teachers. 

480  children,  24  to  54  teachers. 

640  children,  82  to  72  teachers. 

800  children,  40  to  90  teachers. 
1, 280  children,  64  to  144  teachers. 
Measurement  of  community  practice  facilities  of  typical  normal 
schools. — ^With  these  figures  as  a  basis,  anyone  can  proceed  to  esti- 
mate the  possible  practice-teaching  facilities  in  a  number  of  typical 
normal  schools,  using  as  a  basis  the  figures  for  school  population  and 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  the  community  in 
which  the  school  is  located  as  given  in  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  do  not  actually  enjoy  such  facilities  as  would  be  indicated 
by  these  theoretical  calculations,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
training  schools  with  relatively  few  children,  or  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  arrangements  whereby  they  can  utilize  half  of  the 
time  in  the  public  schools  for  practice-teaching  purposes.  As  a  con- 
sequence some  normal  schools  have  outgrown  the  most  liberal  esti- 
mate of  practice-teaching  facilities  at  their  command,  while  others 
will  soon  do  so  if  they  begin  to  provide  the  number  of  trained  teachers 
needed  in  their  districts. 


Chapter  VI. 
STUDENTS  AND  GRADUATES. 


Numbers  significant  only  in  relation  to  educational  policy. — To 

Taiow  the  absolute  number  of  students  in  the  various  State  normal 
schools  is  of  little  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  to  be  able  to  relate 
the  number  of  students  to  their  rank,  to  the  practice-teaching  facili- 
ties of  the  locality,  to  the  scheme  of  certification  in  force  in  each 
State,  and  to  the  cost  of  instruction  would  be  quite  instructive  in 
determining  the  value  of  various  types  of  normal-school  policy. 

Reliable  data  even  on  attendance  are  difficult  to  secure. — ^Unfor- 
tunately, up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  even  been  possible  to 
secure  reliable  published  figures  of  the  absolute  size  of  most  normal 
schools  in  terms  of  the  number  of  students  under  instruction  at  any 
one  time.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  normal  schools  simply 
give  in  their  catalogues  and  published  reports  the  number  of  different 
students  enrolled  during  the  year,  including  the  summer  term.  In- 
asmuch as  many  of  these  students  are  in  attendance  for  only  six 
weeks,  the  data  merely  confuse  instead  of  enlightening  the  reader. 

Exceptional  and  excellent  statistics  by  Supt.  Evans,  of  Missouri. — 
The  possibility  of  making  a  clear  and  illuminating  report  on  normal- 
school  attendance  in  a  State  where  tljere  are  many  short-term  students 
to  complicate  the  situation  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  table 
from  the  1913  report  of  State  Supt.  Evans,  of  Missouri. 


[Missouri^  State  Normal  School  statistics  [1912'1S]. 
[A  model  table  oonceming  students  and  faculty.] 


Years. 

Kirksville. 

Warrensburg. 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Springfield. 

Maryville. 

High- 
school 
rank. 

College 
rank. 

High- 
school 
rank. 

College 
rank. 

High- 
school 
rank. 

College 
rank. 

High- 
school 
rank. 

College 
rank. 

High- 
school 
rank. 

College 
rank. 

Students  enrolled  in 
tall  term  of  1912: 

First  year  

Second  year  

Third  year  

LO 
100 
120 
111 

110 
60 
75 
45 

101 
100 
47 
68 

203 
133 
17 
1 

70 
75 
56 
52 

96 
65 
10 
3 

108 
91 
71 
54 

84 
57 
19 
6 

78 
54 
31 
34 

47 
34 

Total  

Students  enrolled  in 
winter  term  of 
1912-13: 

381 

290 

316 

354 

253 

174 

324 

166 

197 

81 

50 
110 
120 
125 

102 

80 
85 
45 

109 

108 
55 
58 

196 
162 
20 

97 
70 
57 
42 

99 
65 
13 
5 

118 
102 

80 
66 

93 
81 
19 
6 

89 
52 
32 
47 

£1 

85 

Total  

406 

312 

330 

378 

266 

182 

366 

199 

220 

86 

56 
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[Missouri]  State  Normal  School  statistics  CJontinued. 


Years. 


Klrksvflle. 


High- 
school 
nuok. 


CoDege 
rank. 


Warrensburg. 


High- 
school 
rank. 


College 
rank. 


Cape  Girardeau. 


High- 
school 
rank. 


College 
rank. 


Springfield. 


High, 
school 
rank. 


College 
rank. 


Maryville. 


High- 
school 
rank. 


College 
rank. 


Students  enrolled  fn 
spring  term  of  1913: 

First  year  

Second  year  

Third  year...... 

Fourth  year  

Total  

Students  enrolled 
from  September, 
1912.  to  May,  1913: 

Fnrst  year  

Second  year  

Third  year  

Fourth  year  

Total  

Students  enrolled  in 
summer  term  of 
1913: 

First  year  

Second  year  

Third  year  

Fourth  year  

Total  


15 
80 
103 
108 


110 
80 
80 
45 


105 
102 

eo 

77 


205 
178 
83 


225 
231 
118 
94 


119 


61 


301 


315 


344 


415 


410 


204 


668 


237 


133 


94 


75 
145 
195 
183 


135 
95 
03 
52 


135 
144 

108 
120 


235 
175 
41 
5 


251 
100 
73 
70 


271 
239 
180 
133 


197 
166 
26 


79 
40 


598 


375 


507 


456 


494 


238 


823 


397 


265 


119 


36 
130 
153 
170 


190 
140 
100 
60 


199 
232 
189 
109 


442 
187 
76 


161 
96 
53 
66 


126 
71 
35 
9 


240 
217 
254 
206 


218 
164 
44 
32 


65 
105 


124 


101 
31 


490 


729 


708 


375 


241 


917 


458 


383 


132 


[Missouri]  State  Normal  School  statistics  [1912-18] — Ck)ntlnue(l. 


Kirks- 
ville. 


Warrens- 
burg, 


Cape  Gi- 
rardeau. 


Spring- 
field. 


Mary- 
TiUe. 


Men  in  faculty,  regular  term  

Women  in  faculty,  r^ular  term  

Total  number  in  faculty,  regular  term  

Men  hi  faculty,  summer  term  

WoDien  in  f^unilty,  summer  term  

Total  number  in  faculty,  summer  term  

Students  attending  all  the  year,  Sept.,  1912,  to  May, 
1913 


Number  enrolled,  fall  term,  1913,  who  were  enrolled 

preceding  year  

Number  enrolled  in  1912  who  hold  four-year  high- 
school  diplomas  

Number  enrolled  in  1912  who  had  no  experience  in 

teaching  

Number  enrolled  in  1912  who  had  less  than  two  y  ears' 

experience  

Number  enrolled  in  1912  who  had  two  and  less  than 

five  years'  experience  

Number  enrolled  in  1912  who  had  five  or  more  years' 
experience  


31 
25 
56 
37 
24 
61 

436 

800 

470 

700 


290 
800 


26 
25 
61 
34 
31 
65 

499 

306 
896 


439 
416 
241 


18 
19 
37 
18 
12 
30 

830 

210 

415 

492 


211 
131 


16 

17 
33 
23 
26 
49 

363 

847 


429 
632 
700 
248 


15 
10 
25 
20 
12 
32 

154 

116 

130 

408 

128 

134 

106 


Number  of  difftoront  persons  enrolled  tit  1912: 

Male  .VT.  

Female  


652 
1,027 


479 
1,515 


873 
699 


781 
1,237 


165 
617 


Total., 


1,679 


1,994 


1,072 


2,018 


782 


Number  enrolled  from  September,  1912,  to  August, 
1913,  in  the  following  courses: 

Educatk>n  

Vocal  music  

Agriculture  , 

Nature  study  

Cookhig  

Plain  sewing 


1,450 

900 
500 
100 
60 
50 


Free-hand  drawing  

Mechanical  drawing  

Elementary  hand  work  

Woodwork  

Forge  and  machine  shop  work. 


400 
15 
150 
400 


8,634 
566 
960 
164 
172 
104 
68 
489 
82 
59 
54 
56 


1,788 
565 
294 

28 
124 
236 

53 
486 

58 
117 
173 

24 


4,123 
810 
518 

79 
265 

94 
137 
1,360 

41 
431 

63 


963 
202 
259 


143 
37 


263 
17 
205 
119 
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[MissouH]  State  Normal  School  statistics  [1912-18]— Contimed. 


Klrksville. 


Warreosburg. 


Cape  Girar- 
deau. 


Springflekl. 


ICaryville. 


I 


Average  daOy  attendance . . . 

Number  of  daily  recitations , 

HJghest  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  any  class  

Least  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  any  class  

Average  number  of  pupils 
per  class  

Average  age  in  years  of  those 
attending  


640  675500  940660  687 


aoo2ioaoo  220 184 


50  53 


1,416 
102 

60 

5 

31 


425  576  575 
110  118 


4817021, 
112156 


1,218 
224 

64 

10 
20 
26 


230275 


106 


80  75 
48  39 


465 
03 

66 

6 

22 

22 


This  report  is  remarkable  for  the  number-  of  interesting  things 
that  can  be  learned  from  it.  It  gives  practically  every  kind  of  infor- 
mation that  anyone  might  want  concerning  the  registration  of  stu- 
dents in  any  normal  school  in  the  State.  For  example,  take  the  school 
at  Warrensburg.  According  to  the  ordinary  method  of  reporting, 
Warrensburg  would  be  reported  as  having  1,994  students  (different 
persons  enrolled)  during  1912-13.  But  a  glance  through  the  col- 
umns shows  that  the  average  attendance  in  the  f aU,  winter,  and 
spring  terms  was  only  660,  687,  and  746,  respectively,  jumping  up 
to  1,415  in  the  summer.  Furthermore,  by  glancing  elsewhere  in  the 
table  we  can  see  that  about  half  of  these  students  are  of  high-school 
grade — i.  e.,  in  the  fall  term  there  were  354  college  students,  or  about 
the  same  as  the  number  in  the  larger  Massachusetts  normal  schools. 
Moreover,  the  analysis  of  this  number  of  college  students  in  the  fall 
term  shows  that  there  was  only  one  senior  (fourth-year  student)  and 
17  juniors  (third-year  students).  The  rest  were  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  Unfortunately,  this  report  does  not  give  the  number  of 
graduates  in  the  various  courses  offered. 

Need  average  attendance  to  measure  number  of  students. — One  of 
the  most  important  and  most  useful  figures  given  in  this  Missouri 
table  is  the  average  daily  attendance  for  each  term.  This  figure  is 
also  given  in  the  tables  in  Commissioner  Snedden's  report  for  Massa- 
chusetts which  will  be  used  in  a  later  chapter.  It  is  a  figure  that  all 
school  authorities  are  now  familiar  with  as  the  standard  basis  for 
reporting  attendance  in  elementary  schools.  Its  utility  as  a  basic 
measure  in  such  reports,  for  making  various  calculations  and  com- 
parisons, is  generally  recognized.  It  would  be  just  as  useful  for 
normal-school  authorities,  and  until  it  comes  into  common  use  in 
normal-school  reporting  there  is  little  prospect  of  securing  reliable 
comparative  measures  of  most  normal-school  activities. 
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Students  of  high-school  rank  reduce  professional  efficiency. — ^The 
proportion  of  high-school  and  college  students  in  a  State  normal 
school  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of  serving  the  State's  pur- 
poses, for  which  most  normal  schools  are  established,  namely,  train- 
ing teachers  for  the  State  rather  than  furnishing  a  convenient  form 
of  general  education  for  certain  commimities.  In  other  words,  if 
normal  schools  have  to  spend  a  portion  of  their  funds  and  energy  in 
giving  general  high-school  instruction,  to  that  extent  they  are  handi- 
capped in  their  efforts  to  give  special  professional  training  for 
teachers.  Hence,  if  the  high  schools  of  a  community  are  capable  of 
providing  the  necessary  high-school  instruction,  it  would  be  unnatural 
to  find  students  of  high-school  grade  in  the  local  normal  schools.  If 
the  high-school  situation  of  a  State  has  been  inadequate,  but  is  im- 
proving, a  parallel  elimination  of  high-school  students  from  the 
normal  schools  might  be  expected. 

Examples  of  profesmorud  improvement  through  elimination  of 
high'School  pupils. — Good  examples  of  this  process  of  gradually 
raising  the  normal-school  standards  as  local  high  schools  improve  are 
found  in  the  reports  of  a  number  of  States. 

Idaho. — In  Idaho,  for  example,  the  improvement  in  the  Albion 
Normal  School  is  described  in  the  1912  report  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent in  the  following  words  (p.  29) : 

The  last  two  years  have  seen  a  rapid  advancement  In  educational  worlc  of  all 
kinds  in  southern  Idaho.  The  high  schools  are  growing  rapidly  in  numbers,  and 
those  established  are  strengthening  their  courses  of  study.  In  a  few  years  prac- 
tically all  students  will  be  enabled  to  secure  the  greater  part  of  their  high-school 
work  in  their  home  schools,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  work  in  science, 
advanced  manual  training,  and  advanced  domestic  science,  proper  laboratory 
facilities  for  which  are  too  often  wanting  in  the  smaller  schools.  These  in- 
creased faclUties  have  already  relieved  and  will  relieve  the  State  schools  from 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  high-school  training  of  many  students  who 
formerly  were  compelled  to  secure  their  high-school  training  at  a  State  Insti- 
tution, if  they  secured  it  at  all.  The  result  has  been  a  distinct  change  in  the 
class  of  students  attending  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albion.  At  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1895  there  were  not  a  half  dozen  real  high  schools 
in  the  State,  and  it  is  thought  there  was  not  a  high-school  graduate  among  the 
students  enrolled  the  first  year.  The  students  were  compelled  to  take  up  even 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  work  because  they  had  not  had  opportunities  to  get 
that  work.  In  consequence,  the  lower  classes  far  outnumbered  the  higher  classes 
and  the  heaviest  enrollment  was  in  the  preparatory  department,  which  was 
really  doing  seventh  and  eighth  grade  work. 

Each  year  the  students  have  offered  better  preparation  in  their  work  as  the 
schools  of  the  State  have  offered  better  facilities.  The  preparatory  department 
lias  long  since  been  dropped,  and  the  few  students  applying  for  work  formerly 
done  in  that  department  are  accommodated  in  the  training  school.  Each  year 
the  number  of  students  asking  for  high-school  work  has  decreased,  and  each 
year  the  number  of  high-school  graduates  enrolled  has  increased.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  school  to  relieve  Itself  of  all  high-school  work  as  rapidly  as  the 
advancement  of  the  school  facilities  of  the  State  will  permit  and  ultimately  to 
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require  high-school  graduation  for  admission  to  all  courses.  Every  teacher  in 
the  common  schools  should  be  a  high-school  graduate,  with  at  least  two  years 
of  professional  training  In  addition  to  his  high-school  work,  and  that  Ideal  \s 
being  rapidly  approached,  more  rapidly  than  many  may  realize. 

Louisiana. — ^Another  good  example  of  this  progressive  elimina- 
tion of  students  of  high-school  grade  from  the  State  normal  schools 
is  found  in  the  report  of  the  Louisiana  State  Normal  School  for  1914 
(p.  11).    It  reads  as  follows: 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  summer  quarter  In  1911,  the  requirement  for 
admission  to  the  Normal  School  was  the  completion  of  the  seventh  grade  of  the 
public  schools.  At  that  time  the  course  was  advanced  a  half  year. In  June, 
1912,  the  standard  was  raised  another  half  year,  bringing  the  requirement  for 
admission  up  to  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  or  first  high-school  year.  In 
December,  1913,  another  advance  of  a  half  year  was  made.  Therefore,  during 
the  last  three  years,  the  normal  course  of  study  has  been  raised  by  one  and  one- 
half  years  of  public-school  worlt.  On  June  1,  1914,  another  advancement  of  a 
half  year  will  be  made.   ♦   ♦  ♦ 

The  effects  of  this  raise  in  standard  are  twofold,  to  wit : 

1.  Better  training  of  students,  arising  from  a  more  advanced  grade  of  pupils 
and  an  emphasis  on  more  advanced  subjects  of  Instruction.  The  changes  have 
made  possible  the  Introduction  of  higher  courses  In  mathematics,  the  languages, 
and  all  the  sciences;  and  the  relegation  to  the  lower  terms  of  many  branches 
of  high-school  grade  which  were  formerly  taught  in  the  most  advanced  classes. 

2.  An  arrest  in  the  numerical  growth  of  the  student  body,  a  condition  that  was 
anticipated.  The  effect  in  this  direction  of  advancing  the  standard  of  curric- 
ulum Is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  enrollment  in  the  three  lowest  terms 
(those  that  have  been  eliminated)  was  161  during  the  spring  term  of  1911. 

Virginia, — Similarly  in  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
Virginia  for  1911-12  appears  the  following  statement  in  the  report 
of  the  president  of  the  normal  school  at  Farmville  (p.  442) : 

The  marked  improvement  in  the  rural  schools  has,  to  a  great  extent,  changed 
the  personnel  of  the  new  students  who  enter  each  year.  Instead  of  being  forced, 
as  in  the  past,  to  offer  a  year  of  review  work  in  the  public-school  branches,  we 
are  now  able  to  enter  practically  all  our  students  not  lower  than  the  second  year 
of  the  academic  course.  The  professional  courses,  open  to  graduates  of  approved 
three  and  four  year  high  schools,  enrolled  a  larger  number  than  ever  before. 

Massa^chvsetts  and  Rhode  Island  admit  only  high-school  gradu- 
ates.— ^As  examples  of  States  that  have  completed  the  process  of 
eliminating  high-school  students  there  are  the  normal  schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island,  which  have  reached  the  point  where  they 
are  open  only  to  high-school  graduates.  In  discussing  this  fact  Com- 
missioner Snedden,  of  Massachusetts,  says  in  his  report  for  1912-13 


The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  normal  school  have  long  constituted  a 
serious  problem.  When  students  were  recelvetl  from  the  elementary  schools, 
as  was  once  the  case,  the  normal-school  courses  were,  as  a  result,  mainly  aca- 
demic, rather  than  professional,  in  character.  Massachusetts  was  one  of  the 
first  States  to  raise  the  standards  of  admission  to  normal  schools  by  requiring 
high-school  graduation  as  a  condition  for  entrance. 


(pp.  23-24)  : 
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Graduates  of  high*  schools  on  the  approved  list  of  the  New  England  College 
Entrance  Certificate  Board,  or  of  high  schools  approved  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, are  now  admitted  to  the  normal  schools  on  certification.  Applicants  not 
holding  certificates  are  required  to  take  an  examination,  the  questions  for  which 
are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  board.  Through  this  inspection  and  the 
accompanying  testing  of  the  work  of  the  smaller  high  schools,  the  board  has 
been  able  to  raise  to  some  extent  the  standards  of  high-school  Instruction 
throughout  the  State. 

High-school  graduates  must  aho  pass  entrance  examinations  in  ele- 
mentary school  subjects  in  Rhode  Islamd. — ^The  Rhode  Island  Normal 
School  report  for  1913  gives  a  general  discussion  of  the  raising 
of  standards  in  order  to  secure  more  effective  results  from  available 
facilities  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  State  (p.  14).  The 
report  states  that  as  early  as  1906  steps  were  taken  to  eliminate 
high-school  students  in  order  to  make  room  for  distinctively  normal 
students.  In  1913  the  standards  were  further  raised  by  establishing 
for  high-school  graduates  a  series  of  entrance  examinations  in  the 
elementary-school  subjects  as  described  in  the  following  paragraph 


By  a  recent  vote  of  the  trustees  it  has  been  determined  that  all  students 
entering  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  hereafter  shall  be  given  a  series  of 
tests  in  the  elementary  subjects,  and  that  serious  failure  in  two  or  more  of 
these  subjects  will  disqualify  for  admission.  All  courses  at  this  school  will  pre- 
suppose a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  essentials.  Reviews  in  these  ele- 
mentary subjects  should,  therefore,  be  taken  In  the  high  schools  rather  than  In 
the  Normal  School. 

Tests  wiU  be  given  In  the  following  subjects: 

In  arithmetiCy  for  accuracy  and  facility  In  the  use  of  numbers,  Including 
simple  fractions,  decimals,  and  percentage,  and  for  correct  solution  of  the 
ordinary  problems  required  of  children  In  elementary  schools. 

In  English,  for  command  of  correct  and  clear  English  and  for  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  grammar. 

In  history,  for  the  main  facts  In  the  history  of  Rhode  Island  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  general  ability  to  give  clear  and  logical  answers. 

In  geography,  for  a  general  understanding  of  common-school  geography,  in- 
cluding location,  physical  features,  climate,  industries,  and  commerce. 

In  drawing,  for  nature  and  object  drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  design,  and 
history  of  art,  as  indicated  In  the  requirements  for  this  subject 

These  examinations  will  not  be  severe.  They  will  be  designed  to  test  general 
ability,  accuracy  of  thought,  and  logical  presentation  of  material,  rather  than 
mere  memory  of  fact 

The  examinations  for  admission  In  September  may  be  taken  either  In  June 
or  in  September,  on  the  specified  dates.  For  admission  in  January  they  may  be 
taken  In  June,  September,  or  January.  Entrance  examinations  will  not  be 
given  at  any  later  dates  than  those  Indicated.  Students  desiring  admission 
must  therefore  present  themselves  at  one  of  these  regular  examinations. 

Chart  of  advancing  standards  in  Rhode  Island. — ^The  accompany- 
ing chart  reproduced  from  page  24  of  the  1913  Rhode  Island  report 
shows  the  change  in  the  quality  of  the  students  registered  in  the 
normal  school.  It  appears  that  in  1898  less  than  half  of  the  students 
(100  from  a  total  of  about  220)  were  taking  the  full  normal  course 
for  high-school  graduates.  In  1913  practically  all  of  the  students 
were  enrolled  in  this  course. 
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General  contrast  shown, — ^The  contrast  between  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  Idaho,  Louisiana,  and  Virginia,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  on  the  other,  is  a  contrast  between 
relatively  undeveloped  educational  situations  and  highly  developed 
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urban  educational  situations.  As  an  intermediate  example  the  normal 
schools  of  Illinois  may  be  cited. 

Illinois  represents  transition  in  eliminating  high-school  students, — 
In  Illinois  some  of  the  normal  schools  enroll  a  large  number  of  high- 
school  students,  while  at  least  one,  namely,  the  De  Kalb  Normal 
School,  distinctly  discourages  students  of  this  type  from  enrolling. 
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In  the  1912  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  De  Kalb  school  we  find  the 
situation  dis^^ussed  as  follows  (p.  5) : 

The  management  has  not  deemed  it  wise  to  attach  a  bJ^-scfaool  department  to 
the  normal  schooL  What  is  known  as  the  '*Lindly'*  law  requires  the  State 
normal  schools  to  famish  secondary  instruction  to  a  certain  class  of  students. 
The  number  coming  to  this  school  is  small,  as  the  policy  of  advising  such  students 
•  to  seek  high-school  instruction  near  enough  to  their  homes  to  permit  them  to  be 
with  their  parents  has  been  followed.  When  they  have  decided  to  enter  the 
school,  however,  their  legal  rights  have  been  secured  to  them,  but  the  instruction 
lias  been  so  managed  as  to  prevent  any  additions  to  the  faculty  on  their  account 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  students  of  high-school  grade 
are  registered  in  the  normal  school  at  Charleston,  111.,  which  serves 
a  part  of  the  State  in  which  high  schools  are  not  so  well  developed  as 
near  De  Kalb. 

Higher  professional  requirements  for  certificates  increase  propor- 
tion of  students  of  college  rank. — ^That  the  laws  governing  the  cer- 
tificating of  teachers  in  a  given  State  may  have  a  very  large  influence 
in  determining  the  number  and  grade  of  the  students  in  the  normal 
schools  of  th€(  State  is  shown  by  the  example  of  Ohio,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter  (p.  31). 

North  Dakota. — ^Another  example  occurs  in  the  report  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  North  Dakota  for  1910-12,  where  the  conditions 
in  that  State  are  referred  to  in  the  following  quotation  from  the 
report  of  the  normal  school  at  Mayville  (p.  216) : 

There  have  as  yet  been  no  graduates  from  either  the  five-year  course  for 
ei^th-grade  graduates  or  the  two-year  course  for  high-school  graduates.  The 
chief  reason  is  that  the  certification  laws  of  the  State  do  not  set  a  value  upon 
graduation  from  theiae  advanced  courses  which  is  enough  higher  than  that  set 
upon  graduation  from  the  four-year  and  one-year  elementary  courses  to  make 
students  desire  to  take  them. 

Minnesota. — ^The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  students  taking  the 
courses  for  high-school  graduates  which  results  from  increasing  the 
requirements  for  teachers'  certificates  is  well  illustrated  in  the  report 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  Minnesota  for  1911-12.  On  page  104 
the  president  of  the  Winona  Normal  School  writes  as  follows : 

The  two  years  here  reported  measure  the  immediate  effect  of  the  amended 
statute  (1909)  limiting  the  value  of  elementary  diplomas  to  three  years  without 
indorsement  During  the  last  two  years  preceding  the  passage  of  the  law  the 
per  cent  of  graduates  from  the  advanced  course  was  42.  For  the  first  full  two 
years  since  the  change  the  per  cent  in  the  advanced  course  is  72. 

Similarly  the  president  of  the  normal  school  at  Duluth  writes  as 
follows  (p.  Ill) : 

The  percentage  of  high-school  graduates  enrolled  and  of  students  electing 
the  advanced  courses  is  larger  than  ever  before.  It  seems  probable  that  three- 
fourths  to  four-fifths  of  the  students  entering  this  school  hereafter  will  be 
high-school  graduates  and  that  practically  all  wiU  elect  the  work  of  the  advance 
courses. 
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Combined  influence  of  developing  high  schools  and  advancing 
requirements  for  certificates. — ^It  is  quite  evident  from  the  above 
discussion  that  the  proportion  of  high-school  students  in  the  State 
normal  schools  of  a  commimity  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  de- 
velopment of  high  schools  in  the  State  and  the  scheme  of  certificating 
teachers.  As  long  as  high  schools  are  scarce,  pupils  who  desire  work 
beyond  the  elementary  school  will  usually  be  accommodated  in  the 
normal  schools.  As  high  schools  develop,  the  proportion  of  such 
students  in  the  normal  schools  vn/iy  decrease.  Unless  the  State  places 
a  premium,  however,  on  high-school  graduates  taking  advanced 
normal  courses,  by  granting  them  superior  teachers'  certificates,  the 
number  of  such  students  in  normal  schools  may  not  increase  rapidly. 
Where  such  a  situation  exists  (i.  e.,  no  certificating  premium)  nor- 
mal-school presidents  may  continue  to  accept  many  high-school 
students  even  when  the  high  schools  of  the  community  are  adequate 
to  take  care  of  them.  As  soon,  however,  as  a  good  certification  law 
is  passed  in  such  a  State,  so  as  to  give  adequate  stimulus  to  high- 
school  graduates  to  take  a  two-year  normal  course,  the  normal  schools 
will  be  so  crowded  with  these  advanced  students  that  the  normal 
schools  will  probably  have  to  get  rid  of  the  high-school  students  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  candidates  for  graduation  in  the  advanced 
courses. 


Chapter  VII. 
FACULTIES  OF  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Supplements  statistical  discussions  in  Chapter  II. — A  statistical 
discussion  of  various  characteristics  of  normal-school  faculties  is  pre- 
sented in  Chapter  II.  The  data  given  there  show  the  fundamental 
general  facts  concerning  the  size,  academic  training,  duties,  and 
salaries  of  normal  school  faculties  in  the  North  Central  States  and 
provide  comparisons  with  similar  facts  concerning  teachers  in  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  same  territory. 

The  present  chapter  will  provide  a  further  discussion  of  the  same 
type  of  facts.  Instead  of  statistical  tables  for  a  given  part  of  the 
country,  however,  particular  examples  will  be  cited  as  the  basis  of 
interpretative  discussion  of  some  of  the  issues  involved. 

Need  competent  teachers  with  cooperative  interest  in  public- 
school  work. — Among  the  most  important  characteristics  of  a  nor- 
mal-school faculty  from  the  standpoint  of  serving  the  purposes  of 
the  State  in  training  teachers  are  (a)  the  degree  of  cooperative 
interest  manifested  by  the  faculty  in  the  training  of  prospective 
teachers  for  the  real,  concrete,  detailed  tasks  which  they  will  under- 
take when  they  begin  to  teach,  and  (6)  the  competence  of  the  teachers 
to  give  such  training.  Normal-school  teachers  should  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  regular  daily  work  of  public  schools  than  in  anything 
else,  and  they  should  be  willing  and  able  to  cooperate  heartily  in 
giving  students  training  for  such  work.  The  most  important  meas- 
ure of  the  efficiency  of  a  faculty  that  is  composed  of  competent 
individuals  is  the  extent  to  which  this  cooperative  interest  dominates 
the  work  of  the  normal  school.  This  could  be  determined  objectively 
by  a  study  of  the  productive  activities  of  the  faculty  and  by  an 
examination  of  the  efficiency  of  students  after  they  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession.  A  competent  observer  could  find  out  a  great  deal 
through  personal  observation.  Neither  the  competence  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  a  faculty  nor  its  cooperative  interest  in  normal- 
school  tasks  can  be  fairly  judged,  as  a  rule,  from  printed  catalogues 
or  reports  or  from  answers  to  questionnaires. 

Certain  objective  characteristics  easily  ascertained  from  the 
printed  announcements. — ^There  are,  however,  a  number  of  rather 
obvious  objective  facts  about  the  faculties  of  normal  schools  which 
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can  be  easily  determined  from  printed  reports  and  questionnaires. 
These  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  persons  engaged  in  normal-school 
work  to  justify  their  compilation.  These  facts  include  the  number 
of  instructors  employed  in  typical  schools  and  their  training  and 
salaries.  For  the  present  discussion  data  have  been  chosen  from  a 
few  institutions  which  are  typical  of  different  sections  of  the  country 
and  for  which  the  desired  information  could  be  secured  from  cata- 
logues or  other  printed  materiaL 

Number  of  teachers.  Large  variation  in  normal  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts.— ^It  is  interesting  to  note  that  very  great  variation  may  exist 
in  the  numbers  of  instructors  employed  within  the  normal  schools  of  a 
single  State.  Massachusetts  is  an  example.  According  to  Commis- 
sioner Snedden's  report  for  1912-13,  the  10  Massachusetts  normal 
schools  employ  the  numbers  of  instructors  indicated  in  the  following 
table : 

Instructors  employed  in  the  Massachusetts  normal  schools,  1912-13, 


Number  of  teachers  in- 

Location. 

Normal 
schooL 

Model  and 
practice 
schools. 

Total. 

HjaDiiis  

0 

10 

a 

14 

15 
24 

11 

25 

36 

13 

20 

33 

14 

17 

31 

15 

14 

29 

Baleiii  

10 

9 

28 

Boston  (Normal  Art)  

20 

6 

26 

Bridgewater  

ao 

13 

33 

21 

11 

32 

Thus  in  one  State  considerable  variation  is  found,  namely,  from  9 
normal-school  teachers  at  Hyannis  for  an  enrollment  of  67  students 
to  21  normal-school  teachers  at  Framingham  for  315  students. 

Variation  in  Massachusetts  approximates  variation  in  country  at 
large. — ^There  are  in  the  United  States  only  a  few  State  normal 
schools  with  staffs  smaller  than  that  at  Hyannis,  and  there  are  not 
many  (apart  from  the  large  city  training  schools)  that  employ  more 
than  21  teachers  for  work  of  strictly  collegiate  grade  with  11  addi- 
tional critic  or  model  teachers,  as  is  done  at  Framingham. 

Large  fojculty  at  Los  Angeles  {Cal.)  normal  school, — One  of  the 
largest  faculties  in  an  instituticm  which  enrolls  only  students  of  col- 
legiate grade  is  the  one  in  the  State  normal  school  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  According  to  the  catalogue  for  1914,  this  school  seems  to  have 
approximately  50  normal-school  instructors  (not  counting  student 
assistants)  and  14  teachers  in  the  training  school.  Three  supervisors 
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of  practice  teaching  are  included  in  the  50.  This  staff  instructed  1,405 
regular  college  students  during  1913-14,  over  500  of  whom  gradu- 
ated during  the  year  from  collegiate  courses  of  at  least  two  years  in 
length. 

Probably  largest  faculty  is  at  YpsUanti  (Mich.)  normal  school. — 
Perhaps  the  largest  State  normal  school  faculty  is  that  of  the  institu- 
tion at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  This  school  enrolls  about  1,500  students 
during  the  regular  year,  most  of  whom  are  of  collegiate  rank.  To 
instruct  these  students  the  institution  employs  about  80  teachers 
in  addition  to  some  15  training  teachers  in  the  practice  or  model 
schools. 

Minimum  size  which  may  assure  adequate  specialization  in  in- 
struction.— ^The  most  important  aspects  of  normal-school  work  which 
are  influenced  by  the  number  of  normal-school  teachers  employed  in  a 
single  school  are  {a)  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  normal  school  and 
(b)  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction.  In  order  to  have  efficient  instruc- 
tion, there  should  be  a  certain  degree  of  specialization  by  the  teachers. 
For  example,  the  most  efficient  instruction  can  not  be  secured  where 
one  teacher  teaches  such  unrelated  subjects  as  psychology,  English, 
and  penmanship;  another,  natural  science,  English,  and  sewing;  and 
another,  natural  science,  agriculture,  and  civics,  as  is  the  case  in  one 
small  normal  school.  Even  more  varied  assignments  are  found  in 
other  schools. 

Description  of  theoretical  mimmvm  faculty. — ^In  order  to  secure 
the  degree  of  specialization  which  is  desirable,  how  many  instructors 
must  be  employed  for  the  strictly  normal-school  courses  and  the  prac- 
tice teaching  in  an  institution  maintaining  only  two-year  courses  for 
high-school  graduates?  The  following  list  is  suggested  as  a  mini- 
mum for  a  small  school : 

A.  One  president,  who  teaches  education  part  time. 

B.  One  head  of  the  training  school  and  director  of  practice  teaching,  who 

teaches  education  part  time. 
G.  One  teacher  of  history  and  of  the  history  of  education. 

D.  One  teacher  of  geography  and  nature  study. 

E.  One  teacher  of  English.  , 

F.  One  teacher  of  mathematics. 

G.  Part  time  of  one  teacher  in  each  of  the  foUowing  subjects,  who  also 

teaches  his  or  her  subject  In  the  model  and  practice  school : 
Art. 
Music 

Manual  training. 
Home  economics. 
Physical  education. 

H.  One  critic  teacher  and  managing  principal  of  the  practice  school. 

I.  Pour  additional  critic  teachers  who  have  charge  of  groups  of  children 
In  the  practice  school  and  of  groups  of  practice  teachers. 
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This  makes  a  total  faculty  of  16,  divided  as  follows: 

Teachers. 

Full  time  to  normal  school  (including  the  president  and  the  director 


TMb  faculty  could  teach  160  to  176  students. — Such  a  faculty  could 
probably  teach  efficiently  150  to  175  students  in  a  standard,  general, 
two-year  course  for  high-school  graduates  and  200  children  in  a  prac- 
tice school,  and  not  be  at  all  overworked.  These  figures  are  obtained 
by  estimating  that  each  full-time  college  teacher  should  teach  approxi- 
mately as  many  periods  a  week  as  a  student  recites  and  that  students 
should  be  organized  into  reciting  sections  of  25  each.  On  this  basis 
the  faculty  could  take  care  of  approximately  as  many  groups  of  25 
as  there  are  full-time  college  teachers,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  on 
the  normal-school  faculty. 

Fundamental  points  in  this  estimate. — ^This  tabulation  seems  so 
simple  and  self-evident  that  certain  fundamental  points  in  it  may  be 
overlooked.  Among  these  are  the  following: 

1.  A  few  weU-organized  courses  in  education. — ^There  is  relatively 
small  provision  for  an  instructional  staff  in  education  (which  includes 
psychology) .  Instead  of  many  courses  in  these  subjects,  there  should 
be  offered  a  few  well-organized  ones  which  contain  the  fundamentals 
of  educational  doctrine  presented  with  clear  relation  to  practical 
teaching  situations.  Much  of  the  more  abstract  theoretical  material 
can  be  omitted.  Especially  should  the  fact  be  emphasized  that  the 
traditional  devotion  to  history  of  education  and  an  abstract  course  in 
psychology  is  open  to  the  gravest  objections. 

Education  taught  by  practical  administrative  experts. — ^The  in- 
struction in  education  is  in  charge  of  the  two  principal  administra- 
tive officers,  the  president  of  the  normal  school  and  the  director  of  the 
training  school.  This  is  also  important.  Both  of  these  men  should 
be  well-informed,  general  educational  experts  as  well  as  expert  ad- 
ministrators. They  should  be  qualified  to  select  and  incorporate  in 
the  work  in  education  those  discussions  that  have  specific  and  evi- 
dent value  in  improving  school  practice,  and  to  eliminate  all  other 
material. 

S.  Teachers  of  special  svbjects  serve  in  both  normal  arid  trairwng 
school. — ^The  teachers  of  the  so-called  special  subjects  (art,  music, 
manual  training,  home  economics,  and  physical  education)  serve  in 
both  the  normal  school  and  the  practice  school.  In  almost  any  small 
normal  school,  one  teacher  to  teach  each  of  these  subjects  in  both 
schools  ought  to  be  sufficient.  Each  teacher,  as  a  rule,  should  be  re- 


of  the  training  school )  

Part  time  to  normal  school  and  part  to  practice  school. 
Full  time  in  practice  school  


6 

5 
5 


Total 


16 
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qaired  to  do  this  instead  of  using  a  part  of  his  or  her  time  in  the  very 
expensive  instruction  of  small  groups  of  normal-school  students  in 
special  curricula.  This  topic  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  Chap- 
ter XIII. 

4.  Liberal  supply  of  critic  teachers  is  necessary, — The  provision  for 
the  supervision  of  practice  teaching  seems  liberal,  but  it  is  necessary. 
It  is  based  oik.  the  theory  that  each  critic  teacher  will  have  charge  of 
40  children,  usually  divided  into  not  more  than  two  groups,  and  that 
not  more  than  four  hours  of  practice  teaching  a  day  will  be  permitted 
with  each  group.  By  this  arrangement  each  group  of  children  will 
afford  20  hours  of  practice  teaching  a  week,  or  200  hours  of  such 
teaching  in  a  term  of  10  weeks.  If  one  group  affords  200  hours,  the 
two  groups  will  afford  400  hours  per  term.  If  each  practice  teacher  is 
required  to  do  100  hours  of  practice  teaching  for  graduation,  the 
400  hours  afforded  by  two  groups  in  a  term  will  permit  four  practice 
teachers  to  complete  their  requirement  for  graduation  in  one  term. 
Hence  each  critic  teacher  will  be  able  to  offer  in  one  term  the  comr 
plete  amount  of  practice  teaching  required  by  four  students.  In  three 
terms  (or  the  full  regular  year)  on  this  basis  she  could  provide  the 
amount  of  practice  required  for  12  students.  Hence  each  critic 
teacher  can  train  12  practice  teachers  a  year. 

Hence  the  five  critic  teachers  provided  in  the  faculty  outlined  above 
could  take  care  of  60  practice  teachers  annually,  which  is  the  probable 
number  of  graduates  in  a  two-year  course  for  high-school  graduates 
which  enrolls  from  150  to  176  students.  A  proportionate  increase  in 
critic  teachers  is  necessary  as  the  number  of  students  increases. 

Cost  would  necessitate  red'uction  of  above  faculty  in  a  very  small 
school. — ^The  above  discussion  of  the  minimimi  faculty  for  a  small 
normal  school  has  been  organized  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of 
efficiency  in  instruction.  The  element  of  cost  in  instruction  is  a  more 
complicated  item  to  consider.  Obviously,  if  the  normal  school  were 
so  small  that  it  could  not  employ  each  of  the  above  college  instructors 
approximately  20  hours  a  week  in  teaching  students  in  groups  of  25 
each,  the  number  of  instructors  should  be  reduced,  with  a  correspoid- 
ing  reduction  in  the  degree  of  specialization  permitted.  This  would 
probably  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  somewhat,  but  such 
a  decrease  must  be  contemplated  where  normal  schools  are  so  estab- 
lished that  they  can  not  secure  the  best  number  of  students  for  both 
economical  and  effective  instruction. 

Training  of  normal-school  teachers.  Public-school  experience, 
academic  training^  professional  training. — ^The  second  aspect  of  nor- 
mal-school faculties  to  be  considered  is  the  nature  of  the  training  of 
the  individual  memi3^rs.  Three  obvious  items  enter  into  this  con- 
sideration of  training;  namely,  (1)  experience  in  public-school  work. 
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(2)  academic  work  in  their  special  departments,  (3)  professional 
training  in  their  special  departments. 

Normdl'Bchool  instructor's  work  centers  in  course  of  study  of  local 
public  scJiools.  Large  possibilities. — ^It  is  highly  important  that  the 
detailed  concrete  nature  of  the  task  of  a  normal-school  departmental 
instructor  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  The  beginning  and  end  of 
his  endeavor  should  be  the  course  of  study  in  his  particular  subject 
in  the  community  (usually  a  State  or  district)  where  the  normal 
school  is  located.  Specific  growth  in  power  to  teach  this  course  of 
study  should  be  secured  in  his  normal-school  students.  All  ma- 
terials and  methods  which  are  used  should  be  definitely  selected 
because  they  introduce  students  to  practical  teaching  processes  that 
they  can  carry  out  with  classes  of  the  size  and  type  that  they  will 
have  in  the  public  schools.  While  this  may  seem  to  offer  a  narrow 
and  imattractive  outlook  to  the  normal-school  instructor,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  opens  up  such  large  possibilities  in  the  way  of  preparing 
textbooks  and  materials  for  use  in  the  grades  that  few  instructors 
measure  up  to  its  possibilities.  Many  who  hold  normal-school  posi- 
tions consider  themselves  too  big  for  this  type  of  detailed  work,  and 
are  inefficient  as  a  consequence. 

Best  combination  of  characteristics  for  successful  instructor. — 
There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  intimate  contact  with  the  prob- 
lems of  public-school  teaching  is  the  best  possible  training  for  the 
normal-school  teacher.  In  general,  such  contact  is  more  readily  and 
satisfactorily  obtained  through  teaching  experience  in  the  public 
schools.  In  some  cases  careful  scientific  observation  of  school  prac- 
tices may  serve  to  give  the  requisite  training,  but  in  ordinary  cases 
such  observation  is  not  adequate  in  duration  or  intimacy  to  give  the 
preparation  necessary. 

Parallel  with  practical  experience  and  no  less  important  is  thor- 
ough training  in  subject  matter  and  in  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  science  of  education.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tests  of 
intellectual  competency  have  sometimes  been  neglected  in  the  selec- 
tion of  normal-school  teachers.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  omit  contact 
with  schools ;  it  is  equally  a  mistake  at  this  time,  when  education  is 
being  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  science,  to  fall  short  in  rigid 
scientific  standards. 

Salaries.  Relative  salaries  most  important. — ^As  a  final  aspect  of 
the  faculties  of  normal  schools,  we  shaU  consider  briefly  the  matter 
of^salaries.  Here  again  the  gross  salaries  paid  are  not  so  important 
as  certain  relationships  between  the  salaries  of  different  officers  within 
the  same  normal  school  and  certain  matters  of  per  capita  cost,  which 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  next  chapter.  However,  in  order  to  make 
concrete  some  of  the  relationships  which  we  desire  to  discuss,  we 
shall  present  certain  data  concerning  the  actual  salaries  paid. 
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McLSsachusetts  salaries  typical  of  well-developed  system. — ^For  the 
Massachusetts  normal  schools  the  situation  with  regard  to  salaries  of 
instructors  is  discussed  by  Commissioner  Snedden  in  his  report  for 
1912-18  in  the  following  paragraph  (p.  85) : 

At  the  outset  of  their  work  In  the  normal  schools  their  salaries  have  not  been 
large — abont  $1,000  per  year  for  women  and  from  $1,500  to  $1,800  for  men.  The 
maximum  salaries  available — ^usually  after  many  years  of  service — are  $1,200 
and  oceaslonaUy  $1,500  for  women,  and  $2,000  to  $2,500  for  men. 

The  above  salaries  are  probably  for  the  regular  academic  year,  not 
including  summer  instruction. 

Idaho  scdaries  typical  of  small  yowng  school. — A  typical  schedule 
for  a  small  school  is  that  for  the  State  normal  school  at  Albion,  Idaho. 
It  occurs  in  the  report  of  the  school  for  1911-12  and  does  not  include 
summer  instruction.   It  is  as  follows  (p.  80) : 

INSTBUCTOBS'  PAY  ROLL,  ALBION  ( IDAHO )  STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOL,  1912-18. 

President   $3, 375 

Dean,  science   2,000 

Supervisor  training,  education   2, 000 

German,  Latin   1,500 

English  :   1, 200 

Mathematics,  dean  of  men   1, 200 

History   .   1,815 

Agriculture,  director  of  athletics   1, 200 

Manual  training   1,200 

English,  dean  of  women   1, 200 

Drawing,  librarian   750 

Music   1.100 

Domestic  science   1, 200 

Grammar-grade  critic   1, 000 

Intermediate-grade  critic   1, 000 

Second-primary  critic   1, 000 

First-primary  critic   1,200 

Total   23,440 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  faculty  approximates  roughly  the 
theoretical  minimum  small  faculty  outlined  earlier  in  the  chapter. 

Michigan  normal-school  salaries  aA)erage  high. — As  a  third  exam- 
ple the  salary  schedule  of  the  State  normal  school  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Mich.,  is  given.  This  seems  to  include  summer  instruction  in  the 
annual  salaries.  It  is  fairly  typical  of  the  salaries  in  the  Michigan 
State  normal  schools  and  is  printed  along  with  those  of  the  other 
schools  in  the  1912  report  of  the  State  board  of  education  (p.  59) . 
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Members  of  faculty. 


Schedale  oq  t 
salaries, 
1013-13. 


President  

Headt  of  departmenU: 

Literature  and  EngUah  

Mathematics  

Geography  

History  and  civics  

Superintendent  of  training  school . 

Psychology  and  pedagogy  

Music. 


Physiology  and  physical  training. 
Reading  and  public  speaking  


Physics  and  chemistry . 
Agricultural  education  (new) . 
Agriculture  and  nature  study . 

Lathi  and  German  

Drawing  

Biology  

Kindergarten  

Women's  dean  

Rural  sdioob  (new).. .  ^  


Total. 


ItutructoTt! 

Psychology  and  education  

Physical  education  

Physical  training  (women)  

Drawing  

Mathematics  

History  and  civics  

Latin  and  German  

English  

Domestic  science  and  art  

Manual  training  

English  grammar  and  rhetoric  

Music  

Supervisor  of  drawing,  training  school . 
Harmony  and  accompanist  

Total  

CrUieteadier$: 

First  grade  

Second  grade  

Third  grade  

Fourtn  grade  

Fifth  grade  

Sixth  grade  

Seventh  grade  

Eighth  i^ade  


$3,500 

2,400 
2,300 
2,400 
2,400 
2,300 
2,400 
2,200 
2,200 
2,200 
2,200 


1,900 
1,800 
1,800 
1  700 
1,200 
1,200 


Total. 


36. 100 

1,400 
1,400 
1  200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,150 
l,lfiO 
1,100 
1,100 
1  200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
600 

16,000 


1,200 
1,050 
1,200 
1,050 
1^200 
1,200 
1,050 
1,200 

9,150 


Large  salaries  for  principal  officers  at  De  Kalb,  lU. — schedule 
that  resembles  the  Michigan  schedules  in  general  range  of  salaries 
is  that  of  the  State  normal  school  at  De  Kalb,  111.,  except  in  the  fol- 
lowing special  items,  according  to  the  report  of  the  board  of  trustees 
for  1911-12  (p.  21)  and  a  letter  from  the  president:  The  president 
received  an  annual  salary  of  $5,000 ;  the  supervisor  of  training,  $4,500 ; 
and  the  professor  of  pedagogy,  $3,450.  One  primary  critic  received  a 
salary  of  $2,000,  but  the  other  critics  received  about  $1,000  each. 

An  efficient  president  should  have  proportionately  a  very  large 
salary. — Perhaps  the  most  important  relationship  within  the  salary 
budget  of  a  normal  school  that  is  worth  considering  is  the  rela- 
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live  amount  of  the  president's  salary  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  other  officers.  As  indicated  in  our  discussion  of  the  control  of 
normal  schools,  the  president  is  usually  the  great  dominant  factor 
in  determining  the  character  of  any  school.  In  order  to  be  a  striking 
success,  he  must  be  a  sort  of  universal  genius  as  far  as  the  work  of 
elementary  schools  and  normal  schools  is  concerned.  He  ought  to 
know  all  about  the  needs  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  (as 
well  as  the  high  schools  in  a  few  cases),  and  he  ought  to  be  very 
well-informed  concerning  just  what  should  be  done  in  each  depart- 
ment of  the  normal  school.  Furthermore,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
select  instructors  who  are  competent  to  do  their  special  tasks  as  de- 
scribed on  page  42  and  to  see  that  they  succeed.  With  the  exception 
of  the  director  of  the  training  department,  it  would  appear  that  the 
position  of  any  other  member  of  the  faculty  is  relatively  insignificant 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  president.  In  fact,  in  many  schools,  the 
vacating  of  the  instructorships  in  some  departments  for  several  years 
would  have  little  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  the  graduates  of  the  school. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  if  the  president  of  a  normal  school  is  the  type 
of  efficient  person  postulated  above,  he  deserves  a  relatively  large 
salary  as  compared  with  members  of  the  faculty.  As  an  educational 
officer  he  is  a  much  more  important  leader  than  the  president  of  a 
college  or  small  university,  although  as  a  -financial  officer  he  may  not 
be  so  important. 

Good  critic  teachers  highly  important;  should  command  good 
salaries. — ^The  other  relationship  between  salaries  within  a  given 
normal  school  which  we  shall  consider  is  between  the  salaries  of  the 
critic  teachers  and  the  salaries  of  the  departmental  instructors  or 
professors.  The  point  of  departure  for  our  consideration  here  is  the 
fact  that  every  normal-school  graduate  who  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  teach  for  100  hours  under  the  careful  supervision  of  a  superior 
critic  teacher  has  probably  profited  more  in  terms  of  efficiency  from 
this  experience  than  from  any  1,000  hours  of  departmental  instruc- 
tion in  the  normal  school.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  sufficient  money  be  set  aside  in  the  budget  for  salaries  of 
critic  teachers  to  secure  such  superior  supervision  for  all  prospective 
graduates. 

Good  critic  should  receive  superior  grade'teacKer^s  salary^  plus 
training  salary, — Just  how  this  should  be  paid  to  individuals  involves 
a  variety  of  considerations  which  we  can  not  carry  through  to  their 
logical  conclusion  here.  For  example,  to  begin  with,  a  superior  critic 
who  is  teaching  40  children  would  probably  receive  $800  to  $1,000  in 
a  good  city  system  simply  for  teaching  the  children.  Hence,  this  item 
ought  to  be  assumed  as  a  part  of  fundamental  training-school  main- 
tenance to  begin  with.   The  question  then  arises.  How  much  should 
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she  be  paid  in  addition  as  a  factor  in  the  training  of  normal-school 
graduates?  Since  she  can  train  only  about  12  graduates  a  year,  this 
becomes  a  question  of  how  much  the  school  is  willing  to  pay  for  a 
service  which,  as  postulated  above,  is  more  valuable  than  any  other 
service  in  the  school,  but  is  rendered  to  only  a  few  students.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  give  a  precise  answer  to  the  question  which  we  have 
raised,  but  shall  say  in  general  that  some  normal  schools  would 
greatly  increase  their  concrete  effectiveness  by  subtracting  money 
from  the  salaries  of  departmental  instructors  and  using  it  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  supervision  of  practice  teaching. 


Chapter  VIII. 


NORMAL-SCHOOL  COSTS. 


Reliable  per  capita  costs  commonly  used  now  in  public  schools 
are  needed  in  normal  schools. — During  the  last  15  years  the  develop- 
ment of  a  standard  technique  for  measuring  per  capita  costs  in  ele- 
mentary schools  and  high  schools  has  made  available  each  year  a 
body  of  reliable,  precise  information  concerning  expenditures  in 
public  schools.  School  officials  find  this  information  of  very  great 
value  in  studying  problems  of  maintenance  and  expenditure.  It  is 
perfectly  possible  and  highly  desirable  to  develop  the  same  type  of 
measurements  and  technique  in  State  normal  schools.  Normal-school 
presidents  frequently  attempt  to  make  such  calculations  by  using 
data  published  in  the  tables  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  calculations  and  the  comparisons 
based  on  these  are  usually  not  valid,  however,  because  the  original 
data  do  not  permit  of  the  calculation  of  reliable  comparative  con- 
clusions of  the  type  indicated. 

Comparative  per  capita  data  of  zo  Massachusetts  schools  furnish 
excellent  examples  for  reliable  comparisons. — ^An  excellent  beginning 
in  the  calculation  of  comparative  unit  costs  in  State  normal-school 
maintenance  has  been  made  by  Commissioner  Snedden,  of  Massachu- 
setts, with  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  10  State  normal  schools  of 
that  State.  The  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  involves  (1)  the  devel- 
opment of  uniform  methods  of  accountinff  which  analyze  expendi- 
tures into  fundamental  items  which  are  worth  measuring,  and  (2) 
the  development  of  uniform,  standard  methods  of  measuring  attend- 
ance in  terms  of  average  membership  for  the  year.  Both  of  these 
items  are  clearly  evident  in  the  Massachusetts  tables  which  are 
printed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  State  board  of  education  for 
1912-13  (pp.  19  and  192-194)  and  are  reproduced  below : 
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Other  normal  schools  can  paraUel  Massachmetts  daia. — ^It  is  an 
easy  matter  for  any  normal-school  official  who  has  some  understand- 
ing of  statistical  methods  to  proceed  to  secure  parallel  data  for  his 
own  school  and  to  work  out  similar  per  capita  costs.  The  types  of 
bookkeeping  sheets  to  be  used  could  be  devised  by  reference  to  the 
headings  of  the  columns  in  the  Massachusetts  tables.  Moreover,  in 
view  of  the  general  importance  of  the  issues  involved,  Commissioner 
Snedden  would  probably  be  glad  to  send  sample  accounting  pages 
to  any  normal-school  president  who  desires  to  develop  a  parallel 
accounting  system  for  his  own  school.  In  a  letter  to  the  authors. 
Commissioner  Snedden  states  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  depart- 
ment to  improve  on  certain  details  of  the  method,  and  not  to  publish 
the  data  every  year. 

Special  notes  on  certain  items  in  the  tables. — ^Probably  the  only 
items  in  these  tables  that  need  any  special  explanation  are  the  follow- 
ing: On  page  76,  under  salaries,  wages,  and  labor,  the  item  "  general 
administration"  should  be  explained  so  as  to  indicate  whether  it 
includes  the  principal's  salary  and  the  salaries  of  clerks,  janitors, 
librarians,  etc.  The  items  "  normal  school "  and  "  training  school " 
under  this  general  heading  may  include  only  salaries  paid  for  in- 
struction. Another  item  that  needs  explanation  is  the  item  "re- 
ceipts," in  the  last  column  on  page  77.  This  seems  to  include  all 
receipts  by  the  normal  school  of  funds  other  than  those  furnished  by 
the  State,  excepting  fees  for  room  and  board. 

For  comparative  purposes  other  schools  should  reduce  costs  to  36 
or  40  weeks  basis. — In  comparing  the  per  capita  costs  in  his  institu- 
tion with  those  in  the  above  tables,  any  normal-school  official  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  above  per  capita  costs  represent  the  costs  for 
one  student  of  coUegiate  grade  during  one  regular  academic  year  of 
approximately  36  or  Ifi  weeks^  not  including  the  summer  term.  In 
normal  schools  where  a  large  number  of  the  students  are  of  high- 
school  rank,  this  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  schools 
where  summer  terms  are  maintained  and  the  summer  budget  is  a  part 
of  the  regular  annual  budget,  these  facts  must  be  allowed  for. 


Chapter  IX. 


GENERAL  COURSES  OF  STUDY  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL 

GRADUATES. 


Differentiated  general  courses  for  high-school  graduates. — ^The  dis- 
cussion of  the  courses  of  study  of  normal  schools  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  some  institutions  offer  so  many  different  courses  of 
study ;  for  example,  one  excellent  institution  outlines  13  in  its  cata- 
logue. This  is  probably  necessary  in  schools  where  students  are 
received  at  any  stage  of  schooling  from  the  first  year  of  high  school 
to  the  second  year  of  college,  and  where  several  courses  of  study  are 
offered  for  teachers  of  special  subjects.  In  normal  schools  which 
maintain  only  two-year  courses  for  high-school  graduates  there  are 
two  standard  general  courses  which  most  of  the  students  follow, 
namely,  the  course  for  kindergarten-primary  teachers  and  the  course 
for  intermediate  and  grammar-grade  teachers.  Only  these  two 
courses  will  be  discussed  in  this  chapter.  Courses  for  prospective 
teachers  of  special  subjects  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  XIII. 

Recent  difererUiaMon  of  courses  for  teachers  of  lower  grades 
and  upper  grades. — ^The  differentiation  of  the  two-year  general 
courses  for  high-school  graduates  into  those  for  teachers  of  the 
lower  grades  and  those  for  teachers  of  the  higher  grades  is  a  rela- 
tively recent  innovation.  For  a  long  time  in  many  schools  one 
standard  general  course  was  taken  by  all  prospective  elementary 
teachers,  regardless  of  whether  they  expected  to  teach  in  the  lower 
grades  or  the  upper  grades.  This  single  course  was  made  up  of  some 
work  suited  to  primary  teachers,  some  to  upper-grade  teachers  and 
some  of  a  general  character  often  not  suited  to  either.  For  example, 
the  courses  in  the  teaching  of  reading  and  handwork  usually  em- 
phasized the  work  of  the  primary  grades,  the  courses  in  geography 
and  history  were  especially  related  to  upper-grade  work,  and  the 
psychology  and  history  of  education  were  not  related  to  either. 

More  specific  aims  and  training  now  being  emphasized. — ^The 
differentiation  of  the  two  general  courses  is  part  of  a  movement  to 
provide  for  more  definite  and  specific  purposes  in  normal-school 
training.  The  problem  of  training  a  teacher  for  the  first  three  grades 
of  the  elementary  school  becomes  a  perfectly  definite  one  when  care- 
fully studied  and  analyzed.  Two  years  is  a  short  time  in  which  to 
prepare  a  high-school  graduate  adequately  for  such  work;  hence 
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there  should  be  definite  assurance  that  everything  included  in  the 
course  has  syedp:  value  in  improving  the  practice  of  primary  teach- 
ers, and  no  important  aspect  of  the  work  of  such  teachers  should  be 
omitted  from  the  training.  The  same  things  are  true  of  the  course 
for  upi)er-grade  teachers,  but  here  it  is  even  more  diflScult  to  give 
adequate  training  in  two  years;  hence  several  of  the  more  highly  de- 
veloped normal-school  systems  are  gradually  making  a  transition  to 
three-year  courses  for  high-school  graduates  who  expect  to  teach 
in  the  upper  grades. 

Specific  traimng  emphasized  hy  Morrison. — ^The  importance  of 
specific  purposes  is  often  overlooked  by  normal-school  authorities, 
more  especially  by  the  departmental  instructors;  hence  it  will  be 
given  special  emphasis  here  by  means  of  quotations  from  the  dis- 
cussions of  State  Supt.  Morrison,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Commis- 
sioner Snedden,  of  Massachusetts.  In  an  earlier  chapter  on  normal- 
school  control  the  part  played  by  Supt.  Morrison  in  modifying  the 
work  of  the  New  Hampshire  normal  schools  was  described  (see  p.  43). 
In  his  report  for  1911-12,  in  discussing  the  modifications  introduced 
in  the  course  of  study,  he  says  (p.  162) : 

In  the  last  biennial  report  of  this  office  the  theory  under  which  the  training 
process  was  [formerly]  administered  was  explained.  In  brief,  individual 
freedom  and  general  development  were  emphasized,  and  specific  training  in 
methods  and  school  management  minimized.  This  conception  of  the  training 
process  was  conmion  to  both  schools^  and  a  reversal  of  the  process  has  taken 
place  in  the  two  schools  simultaneously.  The  theory  had  come  to  break  down 
in  practice.  Graduates  were  found  to  have  acquired  considerable  general  ability 
as  teachers,  and  after  a  time,  under  the  oversight  and  instruction  of  a  superin- 
tendent, acquired  facility  in  schoolroom  routine.  They  did  not  learn  how  to 
teach  and  how  to  handle  a  school. 

A  program  has  been  prescribed  by  the  trustees  calculated  to  give  specific  and 
definite  training  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  of  this  State.  The 
State  course  of  study  is  made  the  basis  of  instruction  in  methods,  and  the  same 
is  made  the  course  of  study  in  the  model  and  practice  schools.  Thus,  the  students 
under  training  are  made  familiar  from  the  outset  with  the  line  of  work  which 
they  must  carry  out  as  teachers.  It  is  further  provided  that  each  student 
before  graduation  must  "  make  good  "  by  teaching  one-half  of  each  school  day 
for  18  weeks  in  the  practice  schools,  being  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
classrooms  for  that  time. 

The  principals  have  faithfully  carried  out  this  program. 

It  is  too  early  to  report  definitely  upon  results,  since  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  graduates  have  taught  for  less  than  six  weeks.  We  are,  however,  in- 
formed by  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Manchester  that  the  seven  gradu- 
ates of  the  Plymouth  class  of  1912,  now  teaching  in  that  city,  have  shown 
marked  and  unusual  capacity  in  the  schoolroom.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
this  case,  and  no  doubt  substantially  the  same  report  would  come  from  the 
majority  of  the  graduates  of  1912  at  both  Plymouth  and  Keene. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  report  that  vague  general  purposes  and 
training  have  been  replaced  by  specific  purposes  and  training  in  the 
New  Hampshire  normal  schools. 
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Need  of  more  specific  aims  emphasized  by  Snedden. — One  of  the 
best  discussions  of  this  general  policy  and  of  the  general  principles 
that  should  govern  the  organization  of  normal-school  courses  of  study 
and  instruction  is  found  in  Commissioner  Snedden^s  elaborate  report 
for  191^13  on  the  Massachusetts  n<Hrmal  schools,  which  has  been 
quoted  many  times  in  this  bulletin.  In  his  conferwces  with  the 
principals  and  faculty  representatives  of  the  10  normal  schools,  the 
following  propositions  were  made  the  basis  of  the  discussion  so  far 
as  it  affected  the  course  of  study : 

1.  The  purpose  of  each  type  of  instruction  and  training  offered  in 
the  normal  schools  shall  be  more  effectively  defined. 

2.  Normal-school  training  should  be  effectively  correlated  with  the 
educational  practices  in  town  and  city  schools. 

3.  Certain  of  the  professional  subjects,  especially  psychology  and 
the  history  of  education,  should  be  more  effectively  taught,  if  they 
are  to  justify  their  presence  in  the  curriculum. 

4.  There  is  need  of  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  needs,  limita- 
tions, and  possibilities  of  typical  normal-school  students. 

5.  The  professional  training  given  by  the  normal  schools  should  be 
differentiated  according  to  the  probable  field  of  service  in  elementary 
schools  to  be  entered  by  the  prospective  teacher. 

Trenton  principal  em>phasizes  clear  defining  of  normdl'School 
methods. — ^This  necessity  of  a  more  careful  determination  of  specific 
values  in  normal-school  courses  of  study  was  frequently  referred  to 
in  letters  to  the  authors  from  normal-school  authorities.  Thus,  the 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  wrote  as 
follows: 

I  can  see  how  a  request  sent  to  normal  schools  asking  them  to  define  the  points 
In  which  their  work  differed  from  the  usual  academic  work — in  other  words, 
asking  them  to  define  their  methods — ^would  be  of  very  great  interest.  I  think 
the  general  mind  is  muddled  concerning  what  is  peculiarly  normal. 

Oshkosh  principal  emphasizes  differentiated  departmental  courses. — 
Along  the  line  of  more  careful  determination  of  the  specific  values  of 
normal-school  courses  and  differentiation  accordingly,  the  principal  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  wrote  as  follows: 

I  consider  It  quite  essential  to  find  out,  first,  the  extent  to  which  the  course 
of  study  Is  adapted  to  the  prospective  needs  of  different  groups  of  teachers; 
that  Is,  the  amount  of  real  differentiation  there  is  in  It — does  everybody  have 
the  same  geography  or  is  the  geography  differentiated? — because  the  extent  of 
this  differentiation  is  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  serviceable  subject  matter 
and  most  highly  serviceable  methods  are  taught. 

History  of  development  of  differentiated  courses  in  Wisconsin. — 

The  historical  development  of  the  point  of  view  which  emphasizes 
specific  professional  training  in  the  normal-school  courses  of  study, 
instead  of  general  hi^-school  or  collegiate  training,  is  summarized 
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for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  bulletin 
published  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  normal  schools  of  that  State 
(March,  1915).  This  number  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  the  or- 
ganization of  differentiated  Courses  in  the  normal  schools.  The  his- 
torical change  frwn  short  review  courses  to  general  cultural  courses, 
and  later  to  the  vocational-professional  courses,  is  described  by  Sec- 
retary Kittle  in  the  following  words: 


1.  The  early  normal  schools,  from  1866  to  1895,  offered  what  were  called  re- 
views or  general  reviews.  They  gave  5-week  courses,  6-week  courses,  and 
10-week  courses  in  the  conunon  branches — arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and 
grammar.  They  organized  and  formulated  these  into  a  body  of  common  knowl- 
edge. 

In  this  policy,  psychology  and  pedagogy  played  a  most  important  part  The 
leading  man  in  these  two  subjects  was  caUed  the  institute  conductor.  It  was 
his  work  to  organize  the  subject  matter  of  the  general  reviews  and  to  formulate 
the  principles  of  teaching,  and  then  to  extend  such  work  into  the  county  instl-* 
tutes.  These  reviews  and  the  pedagogy  then  ai^)eared  in  the  classroom  work  of 
the  public  schools  and  in  the  county  superintendents*  examinations  for  teachers. 
Hence  the  early  normal  school  centered  in  reviews  and  pedagogy  and  psychology 
on  a  practical  basis. 

2.  Some  time  prior  to  1900  a  new  movement  began  in  the  normal  schools  of  Wis- 
consin. An  increasing  number  of  teachers,  direct  or  nearly  direct,  from  the 
colleges  and  universities  began  to  be  employed  in  the  normal  schools.  Most  of 
these  were  well  qualified  to  offer  broad  general  courses  in  their  chosen  subjects, 
like  the  courses  in  the  very  best  high  schools.  Many  were  well  qualified  and 
wished  to  offer  intensive  courses  like  those  given  in  a  college  or  a  university. 
These  teachers  brought  scholarship  and  breadth  of  view  in  the  normal  schools. 
But  they  transformed  the  normal  school  more  and  more  into  a  high  school  with 
some  college  work.  The  colleges  and  universities  in  the  decade  from  1900  to 
1910  have  served  as  huge  magnets  to  deflect  the  normal  school  from  its  own 
special  field  of  service.  Under  these  combined  influences  the  normal  school  be- 
came partly  the  old-time  normal  school,  partly  the  modern  high  school,  and 
partly  the  college  or  university. 

3.  The  new  type  of  normal  school  is  emerging.  It  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  the  normal  school  is  a  vocational  school ;  that  it  is  the  best  instrument  for 
training  kindergarten  teachers,  primary  teachers,  and  grammar-grade  teachers ; 
that  it  may  be  used  to  train  certain  high-school  teachers  and  special  teachers ; 
that  its  course  of  study  and  classroom  instruction  should  be  differentiated  for 
special  lines  of  service. 

Desire  for  college  credit  should  not  eliminate  valuable  courses. — 
One  of  the  factors  that  interfere  with  nomial-school  courses  being 
limited  to  instruction  that  is  specifically  helpful  to  prospective 
teachers  of  certain  grades  is  the  desire  to  secure  college  or  university 
credit  elsewhere  for  all  of  the  work  that  a  student  has  taken  in  the 
normal  school.  Since  universities  may  hesitate  to  give  credit  for 
such  courses  as  "  handwork  for  the  primary  grades,"  or,  "  arithmetic 
for  the  upper  grades,"  normal-school  students  who  are  ambitious  for 
college  credits  may  neglect  to  take  these  courses,  although  they  may  be 
important  in  their  future  teaching.   In  Wisconsin,  where  academic 
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junior  college  courses  have  been  ot*ganized  in  the  normal  schools,  this 
danger  is  appreciated  and  is  commented  upon  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  1914-15  catalogue  of  the  Milwaukee  State  Normal 
School : 

All  the  courses  In  the  normal  school  (with  the  exception  of  the  college  course 
and  certain  courses  in  the  school  of  fine  and  appUed  arts)  are  designed  to  fit 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  Wisconsin.  The  school  is  essentially  a  vocational 
schooL  The  studies  in  the  normal  courses  are  selected  for  the  value  they  are 
believed  to  have  for  prospective  teachers,  rather  than  for  their  quality  of  pleas- 
ing students  or  enabling  the  students  at  some  future  time  to  obtain  credit  at 
coil^  for  them.  Incidentally,  the  work  done  at  the  normal  school  may,  most, 
If  not  all  of  it,  be  made  to  count  on  a  future  college  course  for  those  students, 
and  it  Is  hoped  there  may  be  many  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies ;  but  it  is 
believed  that  normal  students  are  serious-minded  young  people  who  know  the 
purpose  of  a  normal  course  and  are  willing  to  do  what  will  best  fit  them  for  the 
work  they  propose  to  undertake. 

Departmental  courses  differentiated  for  primary  grades  and  upper 
grades. — ^When  one  compares  the  differentiated  courses  of  study  for 
primary  teachers  and  upper-grade  teachers,  it  may  be  found  that 
they  are  very  much  alike  in  the  general  statement  of  the  amount 
of  work  required  in  each  department,  but  that  the  departmental 
courses  are  differentiated  for  the  teachers  of  different  grades.  The 
latter  differentiation  is  well  illustrated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Platte- 
ville  (Wis.)  State  Normal  School  for  1914-15.  For  example,  in 
the  English  department  appears  "Juvenile  literature  required  of 
all  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the  primary  grades,"  and  "Ameri- 
can literature  required  of  all  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
in  the  upper  grades."  Another  course  is  "  Geography  for  lower-grade 
teachers,"  and  "  Geography  for  upper-grade  teachers  " ;  there  are  also 
similarly  differentiated  courses  in  history,  manual  arts,  mathematics, 
psychology,  and  education. 

Electives  should  be  restricted  to  courses  specifically  preparatory 
to  grade  of  teaching  elected. — ^If  it  is  true  that  two  years  beyond 
high-school  graduation  is  a  short  time  in  which  to  train  a  prospec- 
tive  primary  teacher  well,  and  three  years  is  probably  necessary  for 
training  an  upper-grade  teacher,  as  postulated  earlier  in  this  chap- 
ter, the  question  arises  whether  any  electives  should  be  permitted  in 
such  courses.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  question  at  issue  concern- 
ing electives  in  such  highly  differentiated  and  specifically  vocational 
courses  as  those  described  above  is  quite  different  from  the  question 
at  issue  in  the  organization  of  general  courses  of  study  in  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Confusion  of  these  two  types  of  situations 
has  often  led  to  the  allowing  of  a  considerable  range  of  election  in 
normal-school  courses  where  there  is  no  good  reason  to  justify  it. 
In  general,  when  a  student  is  specifically  preparing  himself  for 
teaching  in  certain  grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  is  per- 
mitted to  elect  some  of  his  courses,  the  following  restrictions  should 
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prevail:  It  should  be  assured  (1)  that  he  is  neglecting  no  phase  of 
the  elementary-school  course  of  study  for  which  he  needs  training; 
(2)  that  all  of  the  courses  which  he  elects  do  give  specific  training 
for  the  grade  of  teaching  that  he  expects  to  undertake;  (3)  that 
his  elections  have  the  approval  of  a  competent  faculty  adviser  who 
is  free  from  departmental  prejudices  and  bias. 

Lack  of  common  units  makes  statistical  statements  unreliable. — 
It  was  originally  intended  in  this  chapter  to  make  a  str(Mig  feature  of 
a  statistical  table  showing  the  percentages  of  the  time  devoted  to  the 
various  subjects  in  the  general  two-year  courses  for  high-school  grad- 
uates in  a  large  number  of  normal  schools.  Upon  a  careful  study  of 
normal-school  catalogues,  however,  it  became  evident  that  an  extensive 
and  reliable  study  of  this  sort  would  be  diflScult  to  make  from  the 
available  data.  In  the  first  place,  some  normal  schools  print  no  tabu- 
lated statement  of  their  requirements  for  graduation.  Others  print  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  hours  per  week,  but  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween laboratory  or  shop  work  on  the  one  hand  and  "  prepared  "  work 
on  the  other.  In  some  such  cases,  if  the  item  "  Drawing  ♦  ♦  ♦  3 
hours,"  appears,  it  may  mean  any  one  of  the  following:  (a)  Three 
hours  of  studio  work  with  outside  preparation;  or  (6)  three  hours  of 
studio  work  with  no  outside  preparation;  or  {c)  three  double  periods 
of  studio  work  with  outside  preparation;  or  {d)  three  double  periods 
of  studio  work  with  no  outside  preparation. 

In  some  cases  the  catalogues  state  the  requirements  for  graduation 
in  terms  of  "units"  or  "credits."  In  such  instances  a  reader  may 
feel  reasonably  sure  that  the  recitation  and  laboratory  or  shop  hours 
have  been  reduced  to  a  common  basis  for  credit 

The  point  imder  discussion  is  especially  important  in  connection 
with  the  requirements  in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts  and  in  music. 
The  large  variation  shown  in  the  percentages  of  such  work  required 
in  different  institutions  and  printed  in  the  table  on  page  85  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  higher  cases  the  time  hours 
were  not  reduced  to  credit  hours  in  preparing  the  statements  pub- 
lished in  the  catalogues,  and  in  the  lower  cases  they  were.  Hence, 
the  calculations  are  probably  reliable  only  in  cases  where  the  cata- 
logues give  the  requirements  in  terms  of  units  or  credits,  as  at  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.,  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

A  suggestive  table  of  time  distrihvMons  is  provided. — ^After  con- 
siderable unsuccessful  endeavor  to  secure  extensive,  reliable  calcu- 
lations in  spite  of  the  difficulties  mentioned  above,  it  was  decided  to 
attempt  such  calculations  in  the  cases  of  only  a  few  schools  and  to 
submit  the  results  as  a  sample  of  what  is  possible  under  present 
conditions.  These  results  are  shown  in  the  tables  on  page  85.  The 
experience  in  making  them  suggests  the  desirability  of  each  State 
normal  school  formulating  its  uni£s  of  credit  and  requirements  for 
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graduation  in  well-defined,  unequivocal  terms,  such  as  the  high- 
school  unit,  or  the  quarterly  credit  hour,  or  the  semester  credit  hour. 

Percentages  of  graduation  requirements  from  the  two-year  courses  for  high- 
school  graduates  in  certain  State  normal  schools. 


[Based  on  gross  data  shown  in  table.] 
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*  Requires  some  additional  work  in  rhetoricals  and  essays,  time  not  specified. 

*  Computed  for  course  for  teachers  in  upper  grades,  as  given  on  page  53  of  the  normal-school  buDetin 
iKoed  by  the  State  depcurtment  of  public  mstruction. 
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Requirements  for  graduation  {percentages)  from  the  two^ear  courses  for  high- 
school  graduates  in  certain  State  nonnal  schools — CJontlnued. 
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Chapter  X. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING. 


Further  discussion  of  practice  teaching  facilities. — ^As  intimated  a 
number  of  times  in  this  bulletin,  the  organization  of  practice  teach- 
ing probably  constitutes  the  most  important  single  phase  of  the 
actual  training  of  teachers  by  normal  schools.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  work,  Chapter  V  was  entirely  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  facilities  for  practice  teaching  in  any  given  com- 
munity as  a  factor  in  determining  and  limiting  the  extent  to  which 
0  normal  school  established  there  could  serve  the  State  by  training 
teachers.  This  involved  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  amount  of 
practice  teaching  to  be  required,  the  conditions  under  which  it  should 
be  carried  on,  and  standards  for  measuring  the  amount  which  a 
given  number  of  children  might  afford.  The  essential  points  were 
(1)  that  a  large  part  of  the  practice  teaching  should  be  done  under 
regular  school  conditions  and  (2)  that  every  prospective  teacher 
should  do  from  a  minimum  of  100  hours  to  a  maximum  of  90  half 
days  of  actual  teaching.  Again,  in  the  chapter  on  normal-school 
faculties,  the  number  and  salaries  of  the  critic  teachers  were  discussed 
with  emphasis  on  the  very  great  importance  of  the  latter  in  really 
improving  the  efficiency  of  prospective  teachers. 

Four  factors  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter. — ^The  present  chapter 
will  take  up  a  consideration  of  the  actual  organization  and  conduct 
of  practice  teaching.  The  most  important  factors  in  this  organi- 
zation are  (1)  the  director  of  the  training  school  and  his  staff  of 
critic  teachers,  (2)  the  detailed  printed  course  of  study  of  the  train- 
ing school,  (3)  the  practical  and  differentiated  character  of  the  de- 
partmental courses  in  the  normal  school  in  relation  to  the  course  of 
study  of  the  training  school,  and  (4)  a  carefully  standardized  routine 
(described  in  mimeographed  or  printed  form)  for  guiding  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  practice  teaching. 

1.  THE  DIRECTOB  AND  STAFF  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Director  should  be  a  master  of  elementary-  and  normal-school 
problems. — ^The  director  of  the  training  school  is  the  most  important 
officer  in  a  normal  school  excepting  the  president.  He  should  possess 
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many  of  the  same  qualifications  as  were  described  for  the  president 
on  page  42.  He  should  be  thoroughly  informed  concerning  all  phases 
of  elementary  school  work — that  is,  he  should  be  able  to  make  a  good 
detailed  course  of  study  for  all  subjects  in  all  grades  and  should  have 
good  critical  judgment  in  the  choice  of  methods.  He  should  have 
broad  training  in  education  and  be  qualified  to  teach  most  of  the 
courses  in  the  department  of  education.  He  should  have  unusual  ad- 
ministrative ability,  including  both  force  and  tact,  in  order  that  he 
might  ably  assist  the  president  in  securing  efficient  cooperation  by 
all  members  of  the  faculty  in  training  prospective  teachers  for  the 
real  concrete  detailed  tasks  which  they  will  undertake  when  they 
begin  to  teach. 

Director  should  have  full  charge  of  training  school  and  depart- 
ment  of  education. — ^If  he  is  such  a  competent  person  as  here  de- 
scribed, he  should  be  given  full  charge  of  the  training  school  and  of 
the  department  of  education  (including  psychology),  subject  only  to 
supervision  by  the  president.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  his  posi- 
tion, if  he  is  thoroughly  competent  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
keep  him  for  many  years  of  service. 

Director's  salary  should  he  larger  than  any  other  instructor'^ s. — 
Hence  his  salary  may  justly  be  50  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  instructor  in  the  faculty,  since  the  loss  of  a  competent  depart- 
mental teacher  is  not  one-tenth  as  serious  in  the  continuous  efficient 
conduct  of  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  normal  school  as  the  loss  of 
a  competent  director  of  the  training  school.  In  the  chapter  on  salaries 
we  noted  one  example  of  the  recognition  of  the  superior  value  and 
services  of  such  a  director  of  the  training  department,  namely,  in  the 
State  normal  school  at  De  Kalb,  111.,  where  his  salary  was  $4,500, 
compared  with  $5,000  for  the  president,  $3,450  for  the  professor  of 
pedagogy,  and  $2,530  for  most  heads  of  departments.  The  undoubted 
superiority  of  the  organization  of  the  practice  situation  at  De  Kalb 
certainly  justifies  this  large  salary.  Some  of  the  details  of  this  or- 
ganization will  be  discussed  in  later  sections  of  this  chapter. 

Competent  critics  needed;  each  should  supervise  only  eight  prac- 
tice teachers  at  one  time. — ^The  importance  of  the  immediate  assist- 
ants of  the  director  of  the  training  department,  namely,  the  critic 
teachers,  was  emphasized  on  page  73  and  the  number  needed  in  a 
tjrpical  faculty  was  discussed  on  page  69.  It  was  estimated  that 
under  the  best  conditions  for  the  children  one  critic  teacher  could 
supervise  only  12  graduates  a  year  if  these  did  aU  of  their  teaching 
(100  hours)  under  one  critic  (see  pages  68  to  73).  This  would  mean 
4  practice  teachers  a  term  for  each  critic.  If  each  practice  teacher 
taught  only  half  of  her  100  hours  under  one  critic  (5  hours  a  week 
for  10  weeks)  and  did  the  remainder  under  another  critic,  each  critic 
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could  supervise  during  1  week  4  practice  teachers  for  each  of  the  2 
groups  of  20  pupils  under  her  charge,  making  a  total  of  8  practice 
teachers  per  critic  teacher.  In  normal  schools,  where  the  importance 
of  practice  teaching  is  recognized,  critic  teachers  are  not  assigned 
more  than  8  practice  teachers  at  one  time  and  in  some  places  not  more 
than  4.  On  the  other  hand,  printed  reports  of  some  schools  show  as 
many  as  15  to  20  practice  teachers  under  the  direction  of  1  critic 
teacher  at  one  time,  and  oral  reports  are  occasionally  given  of  critic 
teachers  having  charge  of  25  to  30  practice  teachers  at  one  time. 
Obviously  this  is  absurd,  wh^  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
needs  of  the  children  and  of  the  practice  teachers  and  the  available 
energy  of  a  critic  teacher.  The  teaching  of  the  children  under  these 
conditions  must  be  far  inferior  to  that  in  the  best  public  schools  and 
the  supervision  far  inferior  to  that  which  a  beginning  teacher  would 
receive  under  a  good  building  principal  in  a  good  public-school 
system. 

Competent  supervision  and  criticism  require  unusual  skill. — ^The 
greatest  art  in  teaching  is  the  skilled  supervision  of  teaching.  Hence 
competent  critic  teachers  must  be  unusually  well-qualified  persons. 
They  must  be  good  teachers  themselves,  must  be  able  to  analyze  teach- 
ing so  as  to  describe  it  and  discuss  it  with  practice  teachers,  and  must 
be  able  to  direct  young  teachers  under  conditions  of  unusual  nervous 
strain  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  great  tact  and  discretion. 

Needless  to  say,  the  personal  factor  is  such  a  large  element  in  the 
matters  discussed  in  this  section  of  the  chapter  that  examples  from 
normal  schools  must  be  omitted.  In  the  next  section,  on  course  of 
study,  however,  matters  are  so  objective  that  examples  can  be  safely 
given. 


Good  printed  course  more  necessary  even  than  in  city  schools. — 
The  second  factor  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  the  practice  teach- 
ing in  a  normal  school  is  the  existence  of  a  detailed  printed  course  of 
study  of  the  training  school.  The  importance  of  such  a  course  of 
study  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  State  and  city  school  systems  is 
generally  recognized.  In  such  systems  the  teachings  of  a  single 
group  of  children  in  the  regular  subjects  is  usually  done  by  one 
teacher  for  a  year.  If  a  detailed  printed  course  of  study  is  important 
in  such  cases,  it  is  obviously  of  much  greater  importance  in  a  training 
school  w?i^e  a  single  group  of  children  may  have  anywhere  from  4 
to  50  different  teachers  in  the  regular  subjects  during  a  year.  Apart 
from  the  efficiency  of  the  training  of  the  practice  teachers,  the  welfare 
of  the  children  demands  some  such  definite  guide  for  practice. 

Welfare  of  the  children  emphasised  in  New  Hampshire  traimng 
schools. — ^This  phase  of  the  subject  is  well  presented  in  the  report  of 
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State  Supt.  Morrison,  of  New  Hampshire,  for  1911-12  (p.  158).  In 
discussing  the  model  and  practice  schools  at  the  Plymouth  and  E^eene 
State  Normal  Schools  he  says: 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  State  has  an  obUgation  to  the  people  of 
Plymouth  and  ^eene  in  connection  with  these  schools  which  ought  to  be  observed 
to  the  utmost  The  normal  schools  proper  are  the  State's  own  affair,  but  the 
school  districts  of  Plymouth  and  Keene  entrust  their  children  to  the  agents  of 
the  State  in  order  that  the  State  may  train  teachers  for  service  aU  over  the 
State. 

In  the  last  report  of  this  office  the  criticism  was  made  that  while  the  schooling 
which  the  children  received  tended  to  make  them  mentally  alert,  it  left  them  far 
from  capable  in  any  of  the  specific  arts  of  the  schoolroom.  No  course  of  study 
was  followed  and  nobody  could  tell  at  any  given  time  whether  the  schools 
were  making  good  their  expectations  or  not 

In  connection  with  the  reorganization  which  the  trustees'  adopted,  It  was 
aimed  to  correct  this  defect.  The  model  and  practice  schools,  viewed  simply 
as  public  schools,  are  in  better  condition  to-day  than  at  any  time  in  recent  years, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  arts  fundamental  to  all  education  are  concerned.  They 
will  average  well  with  the  best  class  of  schools  of  the  State,  but  they  can  not  be 
said  to  be  the  best  of  their  class. 

State  or  city  course  of  study  should  be  followed. — ^The  course  of 
study  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  New  Hampshire  normal  schools 
was  the  State  course  of  study,  and  it  was  made  the  basis  of  the  work 
not  only  in  the  model  and  practice  schools,  but  also  in  the  normal 
departmental  classes.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  a  desirable  basis  for 
procedure  in  States  where  there  is  an  efficient  central  State  depart- 
ment of  education  and  a  well-standardized  course  of  study.  The 
next  best  step  in  adopting  a  standard  course  of  study  for  a  training 
school  is  to  follow  the  main  outlines  of  the  course  in  operation  in  the 
city  in  which  the  normal  school  is  located,  if  the  city  schools  are  to 
be  used  at  all  for  practice  teaching  purposes,  as  is  necessary  in  most 
places.  Such  modifications  as  are  necessary  can  be  made  by  the 
director  of  training. 

Close  coordination  with  city  achooh  at  De  Kalh^  III. — ^Perhaps  the 
best  example  of  the  practice  just  described  is  the  course  of  study  for 
the  training  department  of  the  State  normal  school  at  De  Kalb,  111. 
This  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  C.  A.  McMurry,  director 
of  the  training  department  there  until  1915,  who  is  largely  responsi- 
ble for  making  this  one  of  the  best  training  departments  in  the  coun- 
try. The  relation  of  the  course  of  study  to  the  city  schools,  as  well 
as  certain  other  important  aspects  of  the  training  situation  at  De 
Kalb,  are  brought  out  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  introduc- 
tory statement  by  Prof.  McMurry  (p.  3  of  Course  of  Study) : 

The  training  department  of  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School  is  pro- 
vided for  in  two  houses,  one  a  complete  and  well-equipped  building  on  the 
campus  and  the  other  the  Olidden  School,  on  South  First  Street,  in  De  Kalb. 
Bach  of  these  schools  serves  as  a  regular  ward  school  for  the  city  and  has  the 
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same  superrision  as  the  other  ward  schools  of  the  dty.  Aboat  600  children  are 
provided  for  in  these  schools. 

As  a  rule  every  regular  schoolroom  is  provided  with  a  critic,  who  closely 
directs  and  supervises  the  work  of  the  student  teachers  who  instruct  the  chil- 
dren in  her  room.  The  principals  of  buildings,  besides  the  duties  of  general 
management,  reinforce  this  careful  supervision  of  class  Instruction.  The  lessons 
are  so  carefully  planned  and  organized  beforehand  that  stud^t  teachers  are 
generally  able  to  find  their  way  quickly  into  effective  teaching. 

Two  terms  of  teaching,  on  half-day  time,  are  the  regular  requirements  for 
student  teachers  before  graduation.  Room  charge,  or  the  general  management 
of  all  classes  In  a  room,  is  required  for  one  of  these  terms.  Each  student  in 
training  is  required  also  to  attend  "  critique  lessons,"  that  is,  illustrative  exer- 
cises with  regular  classes  given  by  the  room  aritics  or  by  other  experienced 
teachers.  Later  these  lessons  are  fully  discussed  by  students  and  critics. 

The  heads  of  departments  and  other  regular  teachers  in  the  normal  school 
participate  freely  In  the  training-school  work,  either  by  advice  or  direction  of 
students  in  special  departments,  such  as  music,  drawing,  manual  arts,  litera- 
ture, history,  nature  study,  arithmetic,  etc.,  and  also  by  presenting  and  dis- 
cussing critique  lessons. 

The  following  course  of  study  has  been  carefully  worked  out  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  teachers,  aided  by  the  normal-school  Instructors  In  their  special 
departments.  Many  of  the  more  important  topics  or  units  of  study  have  been 
elaborately  worked  out  and  the  material  thus  brought  Into  shape  has  been  re- 
duced to  printed  or  typewritten  form  for  the  ready  use  of  teachers  In  all  the 
schools  of  the  city.  The  same  course  of  study  is  followed  in  all  the  schools  of 
De  Ealb,  and  the  training  schools  thus  approximate  closely,  In  material  and 
methods,  the  usual  work  of  schools. 

TJie  De  KcXb  course  of  study. — ^The  De  Kalb  course  of  study  is  a 
pamphlet  of  83  pages  and  consists  of  very  brief  concise  statements 
concerning  the  general  character  of  the  work  in  each  subject,  followed 
by  detailed  descriptions  of  the  topics  taken  up  in  each  grade.  The 
outlines  of  some  of  the  more  unorganized  or  newer  subjects,  such  as 
nature  study,  are  especially  full  and  detailed. 

Ready-made  outli^ies  assist  practice  teacher  to  concentrate  on 
technique  of  teaching. — ^The  second  sentence  in  the  last  paragraph 
quoted  above  described  one  unique  phase  of  the  work  at  De  Kalb 
which  is  especially  valuable,  namely,  the  accumulation  of  outlines, 
references,  illustrative  and  other  materials  that  the  practice  teacher 
can  make  ready  use  of  in  getting  her  subject  matter  in  shape  for 
teaching.  The  assumption  at  the  basis  of  this  plan  is  that  the  prac- 
tice teacher  should  be  in  a  position  to  concentrate  most  of  her  time, 
energy,  and  attention  on  the  technique  of  teaching.  The  practice- 
teaching  period  of  a  student's  education  is  certainly  not  the  time  when 
she  should  be  mastering  the  subject  that  she  is  to  teach.  This  should 
be  definitely  provided  for  in  the  departmental  courses  which  should 
precede  the  assignment  to  teaching. 

The  general  plan  of  organizing  the  material  of  practice-teaching 
units  referred  to  above  was  described  at  length  by  Prof.  McMurry  in 
a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  normal  school  section  of  the 
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National  Education  Association  in  Cincinnati  in  1915  and  which  is 
printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  association. 

Sample  courses  of  study  of  training  schools. — ^Among  other  courses 
of  study  for  training  schools  are  those  from  the  State  normal  schools 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  (1912),  Carbondale,  IlL  (1914), 
Winona,  Minn.  (1909),  Warrensburg,Mo.  (1910), Normal, 111.  (1912), 
andChico,  Cal.  (1914). 

Winona  course  of  study  prepares  for  real  Minnesota  conditions. — 
The  course  of  study  from  Winona,  Minn.,  was  published  in  1909  as 
a  revision  of  earlier  editions  of  1903  and  1907.  The  endeavor  to  re- 
late the  course  of  study  to  real  school  conditions  in  Minnesota  is 
expressed  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  preface  (p.  4) : 

In  assisting  to  modernize  the  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  we  realize 
that  a  normal  school  must  not  go  too  far  from  the.  commonly  accepted  course  of 
study,  lest  student  teachers  he  handicapped  by  being  thrown  Into  situations  too 
strange,  when,  after  graduation,  they  begin  their  Independent  teaching.  Conse- 
quently, this  course  of  study  Is  not  so  much  an  expression  of  what  we  might  like 
to  do  as  It  Is  a  statement  of  what  seems  practicable  In  the  schools  of  Minnesota. 
That  Is  to  say,  we  try  to  have  In  our  elementary  school  for  the  observation  of  our 
student  teachers,  not  a  course  that  Is  theoretically  Ideal  (if  there  could  be  such), 
but  one  that  Is  usable  In  any  graded  school  In  the  State. 

Chico  {Cal,)  course  of  study. — In  the  foreword  of  the  Chico  (Cal.) 
course  of  study  (1914)  it  is  stated  that  this  is  the  first  printed  course 
of  study  that  the  training  school  as  such  has  had,  and  that  its  pur- 
pose is  to  serve  as  a  suggestive  working  manual  for  the  use  of  super- 
visors and  student  teachers  and  to  develop  more  coordination  and 
correlation  between  the  normal  school  and  the  training  school. 

Detailed  courses  of  study  for  geography  al  Chico. — Other  signifi- 
cant publications  from  Chico  are  two  bulletins  dealing  with  the  teach- 
ing of  geography,  by  C.  K.  Studley,  supervisor  of  geography.  The 
first  has  two  parts  entitled  "  Map  Geography  and  Journey  Geog- 
raphy for  Beginners."  The  second  bulletin  is  entitled  "  Geography 
for  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades."  These  were  published  in  1912  and 
1913  and  include  about  150  pages  of  detailed  directions  and  outlines 
for  teaching  geography.  In  the  preface  it  is  stated  that  these  courses 
of  study  are  all  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  in  the  elementary  depart- 
ment of  the  Chico  State  Normal  School  and  are  intended  to  serve 
as  a  labor-saving  device  for  teachers. 

The  last  sentence  suggests  the  main  issue  in  this  section  of  the 
chapter,  namely,  the  development  of  very  definite  detailed  courses  of 
study  as  the  second  important  factor  in  the  effective  and  economical 
administration  of  practice  teaching. 

3.  PRACTICAL  DIFFERENTIATED  DEPARTMENTAL  COURSES. 

Differentiated  departmental  courses  should  prepare  directly 
for  practice  teaching. — ^The  third  factor  in  developing  an  effective 
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practice  teadiing  situation  is  the  organization  of  practical  and  dif- 
ferentiated departmental  courses  which  are  focused  directly  on  the 
subject  matter  and  methods  of  the  part  of  the  elementary  school  in 
which  the  prospective  teacher  expects  to  teach.  The  general  im- 
portance of  giving  this  type  of  instruction  was  emphasized  in  the 
preceding  diapter  on  course  of  study.  Its  relation  to  the  practice 
teaching  is  even  more  obvious  and  important.  There  may  be  some 
chance  that  the  student  who  has  been  givea  a  certain  type  of  course 
in  primary  geography  will  not  have  an  opportimity  to  teach  such 
work  in  the  school  system  in  which  she  is  employed ;  but  if  the  normal- 
school  courses  and  the  traiiling-school  courses  are  correlated,  as  they 
should  be,  the  practice  work  in  geography  would  certainly  be  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  normal -school  courses  in  geography. 

Correlation  may  he  secured  hy  having  instructors  teach  in  both 
schools. — The  simplest  administrative  method  of  securing  this  corre- 
lation is  to  require  instructors  to  teach  in  both  places,  namely,  in  the 
normal  school  and  in  the  training  school.  This  arrangement  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  North  Atlantic  States.  For 
example,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Salem  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School, 
we  find  the  following  paragraph  in  a  discussion  of  the  training 
schools  (p.  16) : 

In  planning  the  instruction  in  these  schools  the  aim  is  to  connect  it  as  closely 
as  possible  with  the  work  in  the  normal  school,  to  the  end  that  the  methods  of 
teaching  here  may  exemplify  the  theory  which  the  normal-school  students  are 
taught  In  the  training  school  a  large  part  of  the  Instruction  is  either  super- 
vised or  actually  given  by  normal-school  instructors,  and  Instruction  In  the 
normal  school  is  largely  based  on  directed  observation  in  the  training  department 
In  particular  subjects  as  well  as  in  the  theory  of  education. 

President  should  insist  on  correlation  of  work  of  normal  and  train- 
ing schools. — In  general,  it  is  the  task  of  the  president  of  the  normal 
school  to  make  sure  that  the  course  of  study  of  the  training  school 
does  correspond  roughly  to  average  courses  of  study  of  the  district 
that  the  normal  school  serves,  and  to  make  equally  sure  that  all 
normal-school  courses  prepare  definitely  and  thoroughly  for  the 
successful  teaching  of  this  course  of  study. 

Normal-school  instructor  must  patiently  master  details  of  his 
subject. — ^The  greatest  difficulty  is  found  in  the  fact  that  so  many 
normal-school  instructors  feel  that  they  are  too  big  for  the  detailed 
work  required  in  such  a  scheme.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  positions 
.  are  too  big  for  the  instructors.  Definitely  and  thoroughly  to  organize 
the  material  of  any  elementary-school  subject  is  a  big  achievement. 
But  it  is  a  big  achievement  that  requires  patient  mastery  of  many 
details.  Hence,  a  normal-school  instructor  who  is  not  energetic  and 
persistent  is  likely  to  spend  his  time  telling  how  it  should  be  done, 
instead  of  organizing  materials  so  as  to  help  teachers  to  do  it. 
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Possibilities  in  normal-school  positions  illustrated  by  achieve- 
ments of  Charles  McMurry. — ^The  possibilities  of  a  normal-school 
instructor  achieving  big  results  by  careful,  persistent  detailed  work 
are  well  illustrated  in  the  many  practical  publications  of  the  formed 
director  of  the  training  school  at  De  Kalb,  111.,  namely.  Prof.  Charles 
McMurry,  who  has  done  more  in  formulating  the  material  of  instruc- 
tion in  several  subjects  than  most  departmental  normal-school  instruc- 
tors have  done  in  their  own  special  subjects. 

If  the  departmental  courses  give  students  a  body  of  organized  mate- 
rial and  methods  which  are  of  practical  value,  the  third  factor  in  the 
effective  organization  of  practice  teaching  will  be  provided  for. 

4.  STANDABDIZED  ROUTINE  FOR  ASSIGNMENTS  AND  SUPERVISION. 

Saves  time  and  confusion  in  a  complicated  social  situation. — ^The 
fourth  factor  in  the  effective  conduct  of  practice  teaching  is  the 
organization  of  a  standardized  routine  for  assignments,  preparation 
of  material,  supervision,  and  reports.  This  routine  should  be  con- 
cisely described  in  a  mimeographed  or  printed  handbook  for  practice 
teaching.  A  practice-teaching  organization  is  a  very  complicated 
social  situation  into  which  new  members  are  being  introduced  con- 
stantly. In  order  to  save  confusion  and  to  economize  time,  if  for  no 
other  reasons,  such  a  handbook  should  be  provided.  It  saves  much 
reiteration  of  directions  orally  and  eliminates  many  possibilities  of 
misunderstanding.  It  is  of  great  help  not  only  to  new  practice 
teachers,  but  also  to  new  critic  teachers. 

Content  aiid  value  of  handbook  for  practice  teaching. — Such  a 
handbook  -should  contain  the  fundamental  regulations  governing 
practice  teaching,  information  concerning  the  routine  of  the  elemen- 
tary school,  directions  for  lesson  plans,  and  a  concise  formulation  of 
the  fundamental  points  in  the  technique  of  teaching  to  which  practice 
teachers  and  critic  teachers  should  give  attention.  Such  an  outline 
of  the  points  in  technique  is  especially  helpful  to  new  critic  teachers, 
who  are  often  at  great  loss  to  know  how  to  analyze  and  discuss  with 
practice  teachers  the  teaching  which  the  latter  do. 

Best  handbook  published  by  McMurry. — ^Again  in  this  field  we 
find  the  best  production  to  be  one  from  the  De  Kalb  Normal  School, 
namely,  the  Handbook  of  Practice  for  Teachers,  by  Charles  McMurry, 
published  in  1914.  (The  Macmillan  Co.)  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
anyone  can  easily  purchase  this  book,  it  need  not  be  described. 
Other  handbooks  for  practice  teaching  are  published  by  the  State 
normal  schools  at  Platteville,  Wis.  (1901  and  1907) ;  Peru,  Nebr. 
(1905  and  1909) ;  and  Chadron,  Nebr.  (1913). 

Progressive  reforms  need  efficient  management  to  succeed. — In 
general,  normal-sphool  instructors  are  likely  to  be  carried  away  with 
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enthusiasm  for  progressive  reforms  in  education  which  they  have 
vaguely  conceived,  and  fail  to  realize  that  the  success  of  progressive 
reforms  depends  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  reformers  apply  prin- 
ciples of  business  management  in  organizing  and  standardizing  their 
instruction.  A  well-organized  handbook  describing  such  an  organi- 
zation for  practice  teaching  is  the  fourth  factor  in  securing  effective 
conduct  of  this  most  important  phase  of  normal-school  work. 

Some  descriptions  of  practice-teaching  organizations. — ^In  order 
to  put  the  reader  in  touch  with  a  few  examples  of  practice-teaching 
situations,  this  chapter  will  conclude  with  two  quotations  from  typi- 
cal normal-school  publications  or  reports.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
examples  already  described  in  the  chapter  on  practice-teaching  facili- 
ties, namely,  those  in  the  normal  schools  at  Mayville,  N.  Dak.; 
Plymouth  and  Keene,  N.  H.;  De  Kalb,  111.;  and  Providence,  R.  I. 


Practice  teaching  at  Charleston^  III. — The  following  quotations  are 
from  the  1913-14  catalogue  of  the  State  normal  school  at  Charleston, 
HI.,  which  ranks  high  among  American  normal  schools.  It  main- 
tains its  own  training  school.  The  catalogue  states  that : 

At  present  the  school  has  eight  critic  teachers,  one  for  grades  1  and  2,  one 
for  each  of  the  other  six  grades,  and  a  special  teacher  for  the  work  in  history 
(p.  16). 

The  critic  teachers  do  the  greater  part  of  the  teaching,  then,  because  it  is 
believed  that  experience  in  teaching  is  valuable  only  when  based  on  sound  edu- 
cational principles,  which  are  illustrated  by  a  teacher  of  marked  ability  directing 
a  weU-trained  class.  Observation  of  the  expert,  followed  by  practice,  and  this 
again  by  observation  should  be  the  rule  (pu  17). 

A  considerable  part  of  the  teaching  is  done  by  the  student  teachers.  All 
students  graduating  from  the  normal  school  are  required  in  their  senior  year  to 
take  throughout  the  year  a  course  in  practice  teaching.  For  this  purpose  the 
school  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters.  Each  quarter  the  list  of  student 
teachers  is  divided  into  as  many  groups  as  there  are  critic  teachers,  and  one 
group  is  assigned  to  each  critic  for  the  quarter.  By  tiie  critic  teacher  the  stu- 
dent is  assigned  to  teach  a  particular  subject  in  her  grade.  Elach  quarter  the 
student  is  assigned  to  a  different  grade,  usually  two  grades  in  advance  of  his 
previous  assignment,  and  to  a  different  subject,  until  the  fourth  quarter,  when 
the  student's  preference  for  grade  and  subject  is  considered. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  first  quarter  the  student  makes  plans  for  teaching  the 
lessons  in  his  assigned  subject  after  discussing  the  subject  matter  with  the  critic 
teacher,  but  for  about  two  weeks  the  teaching  is  done  by  the  critic  teacher,  the 
student  observing.  Gradually  the  teaching  is  turned  over  to  the  student,  the 
critic  teacher  observing,  and  discussing  the  lessons  and  lesson  plans  before  and 
after  the  student  teaches  the  lesson.  Each  critic  teacher  holds  one  general 
meeting  each  week  with  her  group  of  students,  besides  special  conferences  with 
individuals.  She  also  does  as  much  of  the  teaching  throughout  the  quarter  as 
seems  to  tier  necessary  to  keep  the  class  up  to  standard  and  to  furnish  the  stu- 
dent opportunity  to  observe  expert  teaching  (pp.  34  and  35). 


(p.  49). 
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Practice  teaching  at  Emporia^  Kam. — ^The  following  quotation 
from  a  typewritten  report  kindly  furnished  by  President  Butcher,  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  Kans.,  in  the  fall  of  1914,  shows 
how  a  scheme  somewhat  similar  to  that  described  above  works  in  a 
large,  well-organized  normal  school  with  a  small  training  school, 
containing  approximately  180  children,  divided  for  practice-teaching 
purposes  into  15  groups  of  about  12  pupils  each.  The  report  reads, 
in  part,  as  follows : 

student  tewhem, — Our  group  of  student  teachers  this  semester  consists  of  the 
following  numbers:  Kindergarten,  5;  primary,  26;  first  Intermediate,  19;  sec- 
ond intermediate,  22;  grammar  grades,  25;  athletic  coaching,  3;  high  school, 
16 ;  a  total  of  115.  Considering  this  work  from  primary  to  the  grammar  course, 
inclusive,  we  find  that  the  number  of  groups  of  children  permits  only  an  average 
of  3i  hours  per  week  of  actual  instruction  for  each  student  teacher.  This  stu- 
dent teaching  continues  for  a  period  of  18  weeks,  making  thus  an  average  of  63 
hours  of  actual  instruction  in  the  training  school  for  the  life  certificate.  This 
student  teaching  is  supplemented  by  systematic  ofanatervation  und^  the  direction 
of  the  critic  teachers  in  certain  types  of  work  other  than  that  taught  by  the  stu- 
dent teacher.  Except  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  unusual  skill  the  student  teacher 
continues  with  the  same  teaching  throughout  bis  term  of  18  weeks.  Eixception 
is  made  to  this  rule  if  for  any  reason  inappropriate  assignment  of  teaching  has 
to  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  Of  course,  in  the  majority  ot  cases 
this  assignment  for  the  18  weeks  comprises  throughout  the  entire  time  more  than 
one  type  of  work.  For  example,  teachers  may  be  teaching  drawing  and  arith- 
metic or  physical  training  and  language. 


Chapt»  XI. 
THE  TRAINING  OF  RURAL  TEACHERS. 


*  Two  recent  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  devoted  to  this 
topic. — ^The  training  of  teachers  for  rural  schools  constitutes  an 
important  part  of  the  work  of  State  normal  schools  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country  where  from  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  students  in 
the  normal  school  become  rural  teachers.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  would 
be  quite  appropriate  to  devote  a  special  chapter  to  a  discussion  of  the 
courses  of  study  for  such  teachers  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  issued  recently  two  special  bulletins  which 
contain  a  thorough  review  and  discussion  of  the  whole  problem  of  the 
training  of  rural  teachers.  These  bulletins  are  No.  2  for  1913  and  No, 
49  for  1914.  The  former  is  entitled  "Training  Courses  for  Rural 
Teachers,"  and  was  prepared  by  A.  C.  Monahan,  of  the  Bureau  of 
education,  and  R.  H.  Wright,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Green- 
ville, N.  C.  The  second  bulletin  is  entitled  "  Efficiency  and  Prepara- 
tion of  Rural  School  Teachers,"  and  was  prepared  by  H.  W.  Foght, 
specialist  in  rural-school  practice  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Some  State  normal  schools  intensely  interested  in  training  rural 
teachers. — ^The  general  interest  manifested  by  the  normal  schools  in 
the  training  of  rural  teachers  is  described  in  the  following  paragraph 
from  page  36  of  Mr.  Fpght's  study : 

The  normal  schools  should,  theoretically  at  least,  be  able  to  prepare  teachers 
for  aU  kinds  of  schools.  Practically,  however,  they  have  not  always  been  able 
to  do  so.  The  demand  for  trained  teachers  in  the  city  and  village  schools  has 
in  most  sections  of  the  country  been  so  great  as  to  absorb  all  the  energies  of  the 
schools,  leaving  little  or  no  time  to  consider  the  needs  of  raral  communities. 
Certain  geographical  sections  of  the  country,  notably  the  North  Atlantic  division, 
have  now  Uttle  genuine  agricultural  life.  Here,  naturaUy  enough,  the  normal 
schools  do  not  devote  much  of  their  time  to  rural  teachers.  In  such  agricultural 
sections  as  the  North  Central  and  South  Central  divisions,  on  the  other  hand, 
rural  teachers  are  in  the  majority.  Now  that  educational  ideals  are  undergoing 
great  changes  in  these  sections  of  the  country,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  normal  schools  wiU  be  prompt  to  respond  to  the  new  needs.  These  schools 
have  always  been  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  prevailing  conditions.  In  a 
sense  they  are  so  near  to  public  thought  all  the  time  as  to  be  more  nearly 
to-day  an  actual  exponent  of  public  sentiment  than  any  other  public  institution 
of  equivalent  magnitude.'*  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  that  the  normal  schools 
situated  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  country  are  at  this  time  straining 
every  energy  to  be  of  greatest  assistance  in  rural-teacher  preparation. 
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Normal-school  efforts  supplemented  by  teacher-training  courses 
in  high  schools  and  county  normal  schools. — Obviously,  the  training 
of  teachers  for  all  of  the  rural  schools  of  a  given  district  of  the  State 
is  entirely  too  large  a  problem  for  the  normal  school  which  serves  this 
district.  This  fact  has  been  keenly  realized  in  recent  years  in  a  num- 
ber of  States,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  organize  teacher- 
training  courses  in  local  high  schools  or  county  normal  schools.  A 
complete  description  of  these  courses  is  found  in  the  bulletin  by  Mon- 
ahan  and  Wright,  mentioned  above,  which  also  contains  (on  pp.  11 
to  35)  a  description  and  summary  of  the  courses  for  rural  teacher^ 
offered  in  the  State  normal  schools.  In  the  bulletin  by  Mr.  Foght, 
the  discussion  of  the  work  of  State  normal  schools  in  this  line  is 
brought  down  to  a  later  date.  Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  these 
bulletins  may  be  secured  and  the  fact  that  they  are  now  quite  gen- 
erally known  to  persons  interested  in  the  training  of  rural  teachers, 
no  further  discussion  of  the  organization  of  such  training  by  State 
normal  schools  will  be  provided  in  this  bulletin. 


Chapter  XIL 


TRAINING  OP  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AND  CONFER- 
RING  OF  DEGREES. 


Constitutes  a  small  part  of  the  work  of  a  few  State  normal 
schools. — ^The  training  of  high-school  teachers  is  a  problem  in  which 
a  few  normal  schools  have  manifested  intense  interest.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  State  normal  schools  are  training  relatively  few  high- 
school  teachers  as  compared  with  the  nwnber  of  elementary  teachers 
which  they  train.  Hence  a  discussion  of  the  present  activities  of 
normal  schools  in  training  high-school  teachers  is  relatively  unim- 
portant. 

Rapid  increase  of  high  schools  may  necessitate  training  of  such 
teachers  in  normal  schools. — ^The  enormous  increase  in  the  number 
of  high  schools  during  the  last  two  decades,  however,  makes  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  them  a  very  serious  problem,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  in  some  States  the  careful  development  of  special  facilities 
for  training  high-school  teachers  by  the  normal  schools  will  be  a  part 
of  the  solution.  The  phrase  careful  development  of  special  facili- 
ties" in  the  last  sentence  should  be  emphasized,  because  the  adequate 
training  of  high-school  teachers  by  normal  schools  demands  just  as 
careful  and  thorough  an  organization  of  specialized,  differentiated 
courses  as  was  described  for  elementary  teachers  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

Would  necessitate  new  advanced  acadenUc  ojid  professumal  courses 
in  normal  schools. — Some  normal-school  authorities,  in  their  enthusi- 
asm for  additional  students  and  additional  courses,  and  without  re- 
gard to  efficient  specific  training  and  real  per  capita  costs,  maintain 
that  the  training  of  high-school  teachers  by  normal  schools  would 
involve  no  Additional  expense  to  the  State,  since  the  normal  schocds 
already  have  organized  the  departments  necessary  to  give  such  in- 
struction. This  naive  assumption  overlooks  entirely  the  necessity  of 
organizing  specific  advam/ced  courses  in  all  high-school  subjects,  as 
well  as  specific  professional  courses  in  the  historical,  psychological, 
administrative,  and  methodological  aspects  of  education.  Unless 
sadi  advanced  Academic  courses  are  organized,  the  prospective  high- 
school  teachers  will  not  be  adequately  trained  in  subject  matter,  and 
unless  specific  courses  are  organized  in  the  history  of  secondary  edu- 
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cation,  in  the  psychology  of  high-school  instruction,  in  methods  of 
teaching  in  high  schools,  and  in  high-school  administration  the  time 
sprat  in  professional  study  by  the  prospective  high-school  teacher 
will  be  largely  wasted  as  far  as  improving  his  efficiency  as  a  hig^- 
school  teacher  is  concerned. 

Academic  high'School  departments  in  normal  schools  tend  to  ex- 
pand.— Some  of  the  State  normal  schools  that  seem  to  be  the  most 
concerned  about  becoming  colleges  for  training  high-school  teachers 
have  themselves  barely  graduated  from  the  rank  of  high  schools;  that 
is,  approximately  50  per  cent  of  their  students  are  still  of  high-school 
rank.  Moreover,  some  of  the  same  schools  have  been  least  successful 
in  developing  the  type  of  training  courses  for  elementary  teachers 
which  are  generally  admitted  to  be  of  first  importance,  namely,  care- 
fully differentiated  courses  with  extensive  provision  for  carefully 
supervised  practice  teaching.  Probably  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
largely  high  schools,  providing  a  large  amount  of  purely  academic 
instructi(m,  explains  the  fact  that  they  want  to  become  colleges  doing 
the  same  type  of  work.  If  they  ceased  to  be  high  schools  (as  they 
must  when  local  high  schools  develop),  and  became  strictly  effective 
normal  schools  for  training  elementary  teach^,  they  would  have  to 
abolish  their  departments  of  Latin,  Qerman,  chemistry,  physics^  and 
probably  certain  other  departments.  Obvioudy,  the  teachers  in  these 
departments,  many  of  whom  have  been  connected  with  the  school 
for  years  (giving  courses  of  high-school  grade) ,  do  not  desire  to  seek 
high-sdbool  positions  elsewhere;  they  would  prefer  to  become  ci^kge 
professors.  Needless  to  say,  the  necessity  of  transferring  these  teach- 
ers to  other  positions  in  the  State  should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere 
for  a  moment  with  the  abolishing  of  their  department  if  this  process 
seemed  best  to  unprejudiced  expert  central  State  authorities  :who  were 
fnftking  plans  to  have  the  State  institutions  serve  the  State  most 
economically  and  effectively. 

Should  investigate  per  capita  coats  before  establishing  new  ad- 
vanced academic  courses. — ^Moreover,  in  any  State  where  the  prob- 
lem of  establishing  in  State  normal  schools  new  departments  of  foreign 
languages,  advanced  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  was  being 
considered,  the  central  State  authorities  would  do  well  to  look  into 
the  probable  registration  and  consequent  per  capita  costs  in  such 
xiepartments. 

The  above  argument  is  not  intended  to  show  that  normal  schools 
should  not  undertake  the  training  of  high-school  teachers.  To  do  so 
may  be  part  of  the  best  plan  to  supply  the  State  with  such  teachers. 
It  is  merely  intended  to  point  out  that  it  involves  just  as  special  an 
assumption  of  new,  extra,  specific  tasks  by  the  nonnd  school  as  is  in- 
volved in  the  establishing  of  new  courses  in  any  higher  edueational 
institution. 
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Examples  of  discussions  by  State  authorities  of  training  high- 
school  teachers. — ^In  keeping  with  tjbe  discussion  up  to  this  point, 
reference  will  be  made  to  three  States  in  which  the  problem  of  train- 
ing high-school  teachers  is  being  given  serious  consideration,  namely, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampciure,  and  Minnesota. 

Massdchusetts :  JUost  hdgh-school  teachers  are  coUege  graduates 
toithout  professional  training. — ^Massachusetts  has  been  a  leader  in 
educational  development  generally,  and  has  certainly  taken  high  rank 
in  the  matter  of  training  elementary  teachers.  It  would  not  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  infer  that  it  will  do  squally  well  eventually  in  providing 
professicmal  training  for  high-school  teachers.  The  whole  problem 
is  discussed  at  length  by  Commissioner  Snedd^  in  his  report  for 
1912-13  (pp.  86-41).  A  few  quotations  will  present  certain  aspects 
of  the  situation.  Concerning  the  present  staff  of  high-school  teachers 
of  the  State  he  says  (p.  37) : 

In  the  main,  the  high  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  find  their  teachers  among 
the  graduates  of  the  private  and  endowed  colleges,  of  which  there  are  nearly  a 
score  in  the  State.  These  graduates  vary  greatly  as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of 
their  j>rofe6sional  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching.  The  fact  that  higti 
schools  now  rarely  employ  as  teachers  persons  not  possessing  an  academic  degree 
Insures  that  these  teachers  have  a  fair  general  education.  In  perhaps  a  majority 
of  cases  they  have  had  considerable  college  instruction  in  subjects  closely  related 
to  those  which  they  are  expected  to  teach  In  the  high  schools.  A  minority  of 
them  have  had,  in  addition,  college  courses  In  such  subjects  as  the  theory  and 
IMractice  of  teaching,  the  history  of  education,  educational  psychology,  and  prin- 
ciples of  method  given  by  the  departments  of  education  which,  within  compara- 
tively recent  years,  have  been  established  in  various  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

It  must,  however,  be  said  that,  in  spite  of  the  equipment  described  above,  almost 
aU  cdllege  graduates  employed  as  teachers  in  high  schools  are,  in  relation  to  the 
work  they  are  expected  to  do,  deficient  in  professional  training.  Even  though 
tbey  have  had  courses  in  the  subjects  which  they  intend  to  teach,  and  also  some 
theoretical  courses  in  education,  they  necessarily  approach  their  work  as  learn- 
ers, as  apprentices,  to  whom  practical  means  and  methods  of  effectively  teaching 
boys  and  girls  are  as  yet  almost  wholly  unknown. 

Continue  to  rely  on  colleges  for  high-school  teachers. — Concern- 
ing the  desirability  of  the  State  organizing  special  facilities  for 
training  secondary  teachers,  Mr.  Snedden  says  (p.  39) : 

In  MassachQsetts,  however,  it  sems  Inexpedient  for  the  State  to  enter  upon 
such  work  until  existing  institutions  shaU  have  had  full  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate their  capacity  to  deal  with  this  problem.  They  have  heretofore  trained 
substantially  all  such  teachers,  and  have  met  the  demands  of  the  State  and 
local  communities  In  so  far  as  these  have  been  expressed  in  law  or  through 
such  formal  requir^nents  as  certification  standards. 

Stimulate  professional  training  hy  certification  requirements. — 
In  order  to  make  sure  that  graduates  of  existing  institutions  shall 
have  adequate  professional  training,  Mr.  Snedden  recommends  the 
devek>imient  of  a  scheme  of  certification  of  teachers  which  will 
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necessitate  the  organization  of  adequate  professional  courses  in  these 
institutions. 

Supt.  Morrison  would  not  train  high-school  teachers  in  normal 
schools. — ^The  general  issues  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter  are 
clearly  expressed  by  State  Supt.  Morrison,  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
connection  with  the  problem  of  training  high-school  teachers  for  that 
State.  In  his  report  for  1918-14  he  writes  as  follows  (p.  163) : 

The  question  wiU  perhaps  naturally  suggest  Itself,  Why  not  train  high- 
school  teachers  in  the  State  normal  schools?  There  are  several  good  reasons 
why  this  is  not  practicable.  • 

In  the  first  place,  the  normal  schools  have  enough  and  more  than  enough  to 
do  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementry  schools. 

Secondly,  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  need  four  years  of  academic 
as  well  as  professional  preparation,  and  they  need  the  ripening  process  which 
comes  out  of  four  years  of  study.  The  normal-school  program  calls  for  two 
years  of  strictly  professional  training.  To  provide  for  the  academic'  training 
of  hifi^-BChool  teachers  would  necessitate  the  duplication  of  every  existing 
normal  school  faculty  with  an  academic  faculty. 

Finally,  even  were  this  done,  the  normal  schools  thus  enlarged  could  not  hope 
to  offer  the  general  advantages  of  the  larger  institutions,  and  the  result  would 
necessarily  be  an  inadequate  enrollment  of  inferior  material. 

Minnesota:  Cooperation  of  State  authorities  postponed  tramming 
of  high-school  teachers  in  normal  schools. — In  Minnesota  we  find  an 
excellent  example  of  the  various  educational  forces  of  the  State 
working  together  on  the  problem  of  giving  degree  courses  in  the 
normal  schools  as  well  as  the  matter  of  training  high-school  teachers. 
The  State  Normal  School  Board  of  Minnesota,  of  which  the  State 
superintendent  is  ex  officio  president,  seems  to  cooperate  with  the 
presidents  of  the  several  State  normal  schools  so  as  to  develop  effi- 
ciently the  general  normal-school  situation.  Moreover,  the  present 
president  of  the  State  university  is  an  unusually  broad-minded  effi- 
cient educational  and  administrative  expert.  This  situation  makes 
it  almost  certain  that  any  development  in  the  training  of  teachers 
will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

Attitude  of  the  president  of  the  Winona  State  Normal  School. — ^As 
regards  the  training  of  high-school  teachers.  President  Maxwell,  of 
the  State  normal  school  at  Winona,  states  that  the  Minnesota  normal 
schools  have  no  ambitions  in  this  direction.  The  following  para- 
graphs, quoted  from  his  report  for  1910^12,  contain  his  statement 


There  is  no  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  Minnesota  normal  schools  to  direct 
their  efforts  toward  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers.  Our  field  is 
the  elementary  school.  The  elementary  school  alone,  with  increased  salaries, 
with  demands  for  better-prepared  teachers  in  all  grades,  teachers  of  depart- 
mental work,  and  trained  specialists  and  supervisors  sufficiently  Justifies  the 
enlarged  facilities.  The  80  or  90  high-school  normal-training  departments  are 
seeking  their  teachers  from  among  the  number  of  experienced  normalHBchool 
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graduates  and  have  already  created  a  demand  which  normal  schools  are  unable 
to  supply.  Indeed,  there  is  no  field  where  the  service  of  scholarship  is  more  needed 
tban  in  elementary  education,  rural  and  graded,  none  where  the  problems  will 
continue  to  grow  more  as  years  go  by,  none  whose  solution  will  more  fully  min- 
ister to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  normal  school  should  regard  these  prob- 
lems of  elementary  education  as  distinctly  and  quite  exclusively  its  own  and 
attack  them  with  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  inspired  by  a  great  mission. 

Four-year  degree  courses  for  elementary  teachers  considered. — 
part  of  the  history  of  the  movement  to  develop  four-year  courses  for 
elementary-school  teachers  and  supervisors  by  the  Minnesota  State 
normal  schools,  and  a  description  of  the  cooperative  manner  in  which 
the  problem  was  attacked  are  given  in  the  following  paragraphs 
quoted  from  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  State  normal  school 
board  for  1911-12:* 

The  harmonious  relations  between  the  normal  schools  and  the  State  University 
and  the  unity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  State's  educational  institutions  is 
evidenced  by  the  arrangement  made  between  the  normal  schools  and  the  univer- 
sity, whereby  advanced  normal  graduates  receive  credit  for  two  years  of  study 
upon  entering  the  college  of  education;  Through  this  arrangement,  by  two 
years*  additional  work  in  the  college  of  education,  the  advanced  graduate  may 
earn  the  degree  of  that  college.  It  is  thought  that  this  will  have  the  effect  of 
encouraging  a  larger  number  of  young  men  to  enter  the  normal  schools,  teach 
for  a  period,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  an  opportunity  for  both  men  and 
women  who  complete  the  advanced  normal  course  to  apply  their  training  toward 
the  earning  of  a  college  degree. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  which  had  the 
approval  of  this  board  aiming  to  extend  the  present  normal-school  course  by 
two  years,  thus  making  it  possible  to  give  the  normal  students  a  more  thorough 
and  complete  training,  and  to  train  principals  for  graded  schools,  teachers  for 
the  training  departments  in  high  schools,  and  make  the  normal  schools  more 
effective  agencies  in  the  leadership  and  direction  of  public-school  work. 

This  act  failed  to  pass  largely  because  of  the  fear  that  It  would  make  possible, 
in  time,  the  conversion  of  the  several  normal  schools  into  normal  colleges.  At 
its  meeting  in  August  of  the  present  year  the  normal  board  and  the  presidents, 
after  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject,  decided  to  renew  the  request.  In  this 
connection  a  conference  was  held  between  the  normal  board  and  the  presidents, 
with  representatives  of  the  State  university,  the  private  colleges,  the  members 
of  the  high-school  board,  and  its  inspectors.  This  conference  developed  a  very 
friendly  spirit  and  cooperative  interest  on  the  part  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  State  and  resulted  in  the  normal  board,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
normal-school  presidents,  postponing  for  the  present  further  activity  in  the 
effort  to  secure  a  law  necessary  to  make  the  proposed  extended  course  of  study 
attractive  to  the  students  desiring  to  obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  education. 

Normal  schools  may  soon  give  four-year  degree  courses  for  ele- 
mentary teachers. — ^These  quotations  from  the  Minnesota  reports 
illustrate  the  fact  that  (a)  the  training  of  high-school  teachers  and 
(h)  the  conferring  of  degrees  by  State  normal  schools  may  be  sepa- 
rate problems.   Several  normal  schools  now  give  three-year  courses 

1  Report  of  Saperintendent  of  Public  InBtniction  for  Minnesota,  1912,  p.  96. 
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for  high-school  graduates  who  expect  to  teach  in  elementary  schools, 
and  it  is  qtiite  conceivable  that  similar  four-year  courses  will  even- 
tually prove  necessary  or  desirable,  and  that  bachelor's  degrees  should 
be  conferred  on  the  completion  of  such  courses.  These  degrees  should 
not  be  given  for  three-year  courses,  however. 

Three-year  degree  (mmes  discredit  normal  schools. — ^It  is  very 
unfortunate  for  normal  schools  that  some  of  them  have  given  or  are 
giving  bachelor's  degrees  for  the  completion  of  three  years  of  work 
beyond  high  schooL  The  fundamental  reason  for  giving  such  degrees 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  but  the  practice  is  probably  related  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  many  students  to  attend  most  normal 
schools  beyond  the  third  year  of  collegiate  work.  They  prefer  to  go 
to  the  State  imiversity.  Even  to  get  them  to  do  three  years  of  col- 
legiate work  in  the  normal  school  the  degree  must  be  offered  as  a 
special  inducement  This  has  had  the  very  bad  effect  of  discrediting 
normal-school  work  in  the  estimation  of  many  persons.  They  assume 
that  since  normal  schools  give  a  cheap  "  degree,  therefore  all  of  the 
work  of  the  normal  schools  is  cheap,"  unthorough,  and  incomplete. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  normal  school  giving  a  bachelor's  degree  for 
three  years  of  collegiate  work  may  be  superior  to  many  standard 
colleges  in  the  strength  of  its  faculty  and  of  its  individual  courses. 


Chapter  XIII. 

THE  TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS  OF  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 


Disproportionately  large  discussion  of  a  small  function. — ^The 
training  of  special  teachers  constitutes  a  small  part  of  the  work  of 
State  normal  schools.  Such  training,  however,  excites  an  amount  of 
discussion  and  planning  that  is  proportionately  much  greater  than  the 
total  amount  of  normal-school  energy  devoted  to  it.  To  read  the  re- 
quests of  normal-school  authorities  for  funds  for  new  buildings  and 
special  equipments  for  the  training  of  special  teachers,  and  to  survey 
the  elaborate  courses  of  study  found  in  many  of  the  catalogues,  one 
would  infer  that  these  courses  were  intended  to  train  a  great  many 
teachers.  When  the  statistics  showing  the  number  of  new  special 
teachers  employed  in  public  schools,  as  compared  with  the  number  of 
general  ones,  are  examined,  and  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  spe- 
cial normal  courses  compared  with  the  number  in  the  general  courses, 
a  better  perspective  view  of  the  situation  is  obtained. 

Only  8  per  cent  of  new  teachers  are  in  special  and  vocational 
subjects. — ^The  relative  number  of  new  general  and  special  teachers 
employed  during  a  year  in  a  representative  Eastern  State  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  statistics,  taken  from  the  report  of  State  School 
Commissioner  Kendall,  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  years  ending  June  30, 
1912,  and  June  80, 1918  (p.  130) : 

Total  aomber  of  new  teachers :  in  tsuL  in  tm. 

In  rural  schools   1, 006   1, 055 

In  city  schools   721  763 

Total                                                                      1.727  1.818 

This  number  was  divided  as  follows : 

In  high  schools                                                            217  aOO 

In  elementary  schools  1, 510  1, 518 

Total   1,727  1.818 

Of  this  total,  teachers  of  vocational  subjects,  such  as  manual  train- 
ing, domestic  science,  etc.,  and  of  special  subjects,  such  as  music, 
drawing,  etc.,  were  as  follows: 

Teachers  of  vocational  subjects :  in  wvt.  In  ms. 

In  rural  schools   14  24 

In  city  schools   46  51 


Total. 
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Teachers  of  special  subjects : 

In  rural  schools  

In  city  schools  


In  JBtt,   In  i9is. 


23  55 
42  18 


Total  

Number  of  vocational  and  special  teachers  combined. 


65 
125 


73 
148 


Thus  the  number  of  new  vocational  and  special  teachers  needed  in 
New  Jersey  in  a  year  constitutes  only  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  new  teachers  needed. 

A  new  special  subject  creates  temporary  demand  for  teachers. — 
A  further  item  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  determining  the  relative 
number  of  special  and  general  teachers  needed  is  the  fact  that  when 
special  courses  are  being  rapidly  introduced^  there  is  created  an  in- 
creased temporary  demand  for  such  teachers,  which  will  decrease 
after  most  of  the  new  positions  have  been  filled.  Such  a  situation 
has  developed  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers for  home  economics.  The  large  temporary  demand  for  teachers 
in  this  subject  will  probably  soon  decline  to  the  proportions  of  the 
demands  for  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  and  manual  training. 

Very  small  number  of  graduates  in  special  courses  in  normal 
schools. — ^The  relative  number  of  graduates  in  the  general  and  the 
special  courses  of  the  normal  schools  gives  us  evidence  concerning  the 
proportion  of  normal-school  energy  consumed  in  the  training  of 
special  teachers. 

Perhaps  the  most  pessimistic  account  of  the  number  of  students 
graduating  in  the  special  courses  is  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  1912  report  of  the  president  of  the  Mayville  (N.  Dak.)  Normal 
School,  which  was  opened  in  1890.  After  stating  that  students  do 
not  take  the  advanced  course  for  high-school  graduates,  the  president 
says  (p.  217) : 

Nor  have  any  students  graduated  as  yet  from  any  of  the  special  two-year 
courses  for  high-school  graduates.  The  foremost  reasons  are  (1)  the  sensible 
unwiUingness  of  students  to  specialize  at  an  age  when  the  need  of  general  edu- 
cation is  so  great,  and  (2)  the  relatively  small  demand  for  teachers  of  special 
subjects,  e£9)ecially  in  the  smaller  communities,  where  nearly  all  graduates  at 
first  go.  There  are,  however,  a  great  many  students  who  take,  as  parts  of  gen- 
eral courses  which  they  may  be  pursuing,  from  one  to  three  terms*  work  in  the 
special  subjects  and  who  are  thus  fairly  well  qualified  to  give  elementary  in- 
struction in  the  subjects  studied. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  Winthrop  (S.  C.)  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College  throw  light  on  the  relative  number  of  general  and 
special  positions  secured  by  its  graduates.  The  board  of  trustees  in 
their  report  for  1913  (p.  16)  state  that  from  May  to  December  the 
school  had  received  301  applications  for  teachers  and  had  placed 
graduates  as  follows: 
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PosUUms  secured  by 


General  positions: 

In  high-school  grades   16 

In  grammar  grades   29 

In  elementary  grades  —  82 

In  kindergarten  grades   2 

In  rural  schools   38 

In  mill  schools   6 

Supernumerary  in  Charles- 
ton schools   1 


Winthrop  graduates. 

Special  positions: 

In  domestic  science  and  re- 


lated subjects   6 

Dietitian  in  hospital   1 

In  music  and  manual  train- 
ing  1 

Expression  in  college   1 


Total   9 


Total   124 

Further  evidence  concerning  the  number  of  special  and  general 
graduates  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  statistics  of  graduation 
reported  for  the  Mount  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Normal  School  in  the  re- 
port of  the  State  board  of  education  for  1912  (p.  29)  : 

Graduates  from  Mount  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Normal  School,  July  1,  1911,  to  July 

1,  1912. 

In  the  general  courses  (life  certificate,  kindergarten-primary,  graded  school. 


advanced,  and  elementary  rural-school  courses)  226 

In  courses  for  i^iecial  teachers : 

^blic-school  music  course   2 

Drawing  and  manual-arts  course   6 

Music  and  drawing  course   4 

Manual-arts  course   3 

Special  drawing  course   1 

  16 

Total  graduates  242 


In  this  school  the  graduates  in  the  courses  for  special  teachers  con- 
stituted only  7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  graduates.  Moreover, 
the  number  in  any  special  subject  was  so  small  that  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  special  courses  to  give  this  number  special  training  must 
have  been  relatively  quite  expensive.  As  we  shall  notice  below,  the 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  a  plan  to  go  into  effect 
in  1913  that  corrected  this  situaticm. 

A  slightly  greater  proportion  of  special  graduates  is  shown  in  the 
following  statistics  of  graduation  from  the  Northern  Illinois  Normal 
School,  at  De  Kalb,  based  on  the  quarterly  announcement  for  August, 
1914: 

Seniors  of  19H  in  Northern  nUnois  Normal  School. 


In  courses  for  general  teachers  (1,  2,  8,  and  5  year  courses)  118 

In  courses  for  special  teachers : 

2-year  course  In  vocal  music   8 

2-year  course  for  teachers  of  drawing   6 

2-year  course  for  teachers  of  manual  training   4 

2-year  course  for  teachers  of  domestic  science   16 

  28 

Total  number  of  seniors  146 
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Apart  from  the  prospective  teachers  of  domestic  science,  however, 
the  situation  at  De  Ealb  is  practically  the  same  as  at  Mount  Pleasant^ 
Mich. ;  tiiat  is,  the  seniors  specializing  in  music,  drawing,  and  manual 
training  constitute  only  8  per  cent  of  the  senior  class,  and  in  no  one 
of  these  subjects  is  there  a  sufficient  number  of  seniors  to  compose  a 
class  large  enough  so  that  the  teaching  of  it  would  not  be  relatively 
expensive. 

Finally  the  statistics  from  one  of  the  largest  normal  schools  in  the 
country,  namely,  the  California  State  Normal  School,  at  Los  Angeles, 
should  be  noted.  Only  graduates  of  four-year  high  schools  are  ad- 
mitted to  this  school,  and  the  annual  number  of  graduates  is  over 
500.  Students  may  graduate  in  December,  March,  and  June,  but  to 
simplify  the  calculations  from  the  data  given  in  the  announcement 
for  1914-15,  the  number  of  candidates  for  graduation  in  June,  1914, 
will  be  used,  as  given  below : 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  general  course,  including  kindergartners  825 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  special  courses : 

In  the  department  of  art   28 

In  the  department  of  home  economics   40 

In  the  department  of  manual  arts   16 

In  the  department  of  music  13 


In  this  large  institution  the  candidates  for  graduation  in  art,  the 
manual  arts,  and  music  constitute  12  per  cent  of  the  total  candidates 
for  graduation,  a  slightly  larger  proportion  than  was  found  in  the 
cases  of  the  Michigan  and  Illinois  normal  school&  Moreover,  the 
number  of  graduates  specializing  in  each  of  these  subjects  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  large  enough  class  to  be  tau^t  at  the  average  expense 
of  normal-school  instruction. 

Three  methods  of  organizing  special  training  courses  within  a 
State. — ^Methods  of  meeting  the  definite  but  restricted  needs  for 
trained  special  teachers  vary  with  different  States.  The  following 
types  of  provision  may  be  distinguished : 

1.  The  establishment  of  separate  normal  schools  for  the  training  of 
special  teachers.  The  Boston  Normal  Art  School  and  the  State 
Manual  Training  Normal  School  at  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  are  examples. 

2.  The  development  of  adequate  facilities  for  the  training  of  spe- 
cial teachers  in  certain  of  the  existing  general  normal  schools  of  a 
State,  with  definite  restriction  of  the  development  of  similar  facilities 
in  other  schools  of  the  same  State.  The  arrangements  in  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Michigan  are  examples. 

8.  The  permitting  of  any  normal  school  in  the  State  to  develop 
facilities  for  any  special  courses  that  it  cares  to  give.  Many  of  the 
States  present  examples  of  this  arrangement. 
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Concentration  of  facilities  verms  duplication. — ^In  general,  the 
econoinical  concentration  of  adequate  facilities  for  training  special 
teachers  is  likely  to  prevail  where  there  is  centralized  expert  control 
of  the  normal  schools  of  a  State,  based  on  an  objective  study  of  the 
needs  of  the  State.  The  development  of  oneconomical,  inadequate 
facilities  in  a  number  of  schools  of  the  same  State  is  likely  to  prevail 
where  each  State  school  is  free  to  multiply  courses  according  to  its 
own  ambitions.  We  shall  take  up  the  discussion  of  each  of  the  three 
types  of  organization  with  typical  examples. 

1.  SEPARATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  earliest  example. — ^The  most 
striking  example  of  the  establishment  of  a  separate  State  normal 
school  for  the  training  of  special  teachers  is  the  organization  of  the 
Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  in  Boston.  An  excellent  account 
of  the  history,  work,  and  possibilities  of  this  school  is  given  by  David 
Snedden,  commissioner  of  education,  in  the  seventy-sevei^th  annual 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  (January,  1914). 
The  opening  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  unlike  the  other  State  normal  schools, 
trains  teachers  only  for  special  departments,  namely,  drawing  and  manual  train- 
ing. It  was  organized  in  1S73,  primarily  because  there  existed  no  other  agency 
in  the  State  capable  of  training  special  teachers  of  these  subjects;  and  sec- 
ondarily to  make  possible  the  artistic  training  of  artisans.  Since  1873  the  school 
has  grown  steadUy,  until  at  present  its  attendance  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  825. 
It  has  gradually  added  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  its  original  functions,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  offering  courses  in  industrial  and  applied  arts  for  prospective 
industrial  workers  (page  45). 

Organized  to  meet  definite  industrial  needs  in  Massachusetts. — ^The 
definite  relation  of  the  organization  of  this  school  to  the  economic 
needs  of  the  State  as  these  were  reflected  in  the  introduction  of  a  new 
subject  into  the  elementary  curriculmn  is  shown  in  the  following 
quotation : 

About  1870,  various  persons  in  Massachusetts,  a  number  of  them  identified 
with  the  larger  commercial  enterprises  of  the  State,  became  convinced  that  if 
local  industries  were  to  be  further  developed,  more  attention  must  be  given  to 
instruction  in  drawing.  In  1809,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  legislature, 
asking  that  provision  be  made  by  State  law  for  instruction  in  industrial  art 
The  petition  contained  this  statement : 

Every  branch  of  manufacture  in  which  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  are 
engaged  requires,  in  details  of  the  processes  connected  with  it,  some  knowledge 
of  drawing  and  other  i^rts  of  design  on  the  part  of  skilled  workmen  engaged. 

The  legislature  of  1870  made  drawing  a  required  study  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  also  provided  for  the  opening  of  evening  industrial 
drawing  schools.  After  a  considerable  campaign,  provision  was  made  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Normal  Art  School  in  1873.  From  the  discussion  that  took 
place  at  this  time  it  was  evident  that  several  objects  were  in  view  on  the  part 
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of  those  who  favored  the  founding  of  this  school.  First,  it  was  essential  that 
special  teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing  be  provided  to  make  possible  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  the  schools,  as  required  by  State  law.  Second,  it  was 
expected  that  young  persons  preparing  for  work  In  the  trades  should,  In  some 
cases  in  this  school  and  in  some  cases  in  the  evening  drawing  schools  in  the  large 
cities,  receive  that  special  equipment  in  drawing  and  other  phases  of  industrial 
art  which  the  industries  of  the  Commonwealth  seemed  to  require  (page  46). 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  was  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  Since  1873  it  has  graduated  a  large  number  of  students,  many  of 
whom  have  figured  prominently  in  the  artistic  and  educational  activities  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Some  of  its  distinguished  graduates  have  become  heads  of  simi- 
lar or  larger  institutions  in  other  States,  as  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  Illinois.  Some  of  these  schools  now  greatly  surpass  the  parent 
institution  in  Massachusetts  in  extent  and  in  variety  of  work  carried  on 
(page  47). 

The  most  important  function  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  namely,  to  train  spe- 
cial teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing  for  the  public  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth, is  now  well  defined.  During  the  40  years  of  its  history  the  school  has 
graduated  a  large  number  of  students  who  have  followed  teaching  as  a  career. 
The  results  of  their  influence  are  apparent  in  all  the  public  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  course  of  study  for  prospective  teachers  is  four  years  in  length. 
It  is  probable  that  special  courses,  occupying  an  additional  year,  will  soon  be 
added,  by  means  of  which  experienced  teachers  of  drawing  who  wish  to  become 
supervisors  of  this  subject  in  public  school  systems  can  obtain  the  required 
special  equipment.  The  details  of  the  program  of  Instruction  for  the  training 
of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing  have  been  worked  out  and  tested  on  the 
basis  of  experience.  In  selecting  a  new  principal  for  the  school  the  board  has 
arranged  that  he  should  also  serve  the  State  as  director  of  art  education,  so  that 
the  Normal  Art  School  would  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  supervision  of  draw- 
ing and  of  manual  arts  In  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  (page  50). 

State  Manual  Training  Normal  School  of  Kansas. — second 
example  of  a  normal  school  established  for  the  training  of  special 
teachers  is  the  State  Manual  Training  Normal  School  established  at 
Pittsburg,  Kans.,  in  1903.  While  this  school  makes  very  special  pro- 
vision for  the  training  of  teachers  of  technical  subjects,  it  maintains 
at  the  same  time  the  courses  for  general  teachers  found  in  most  normal 
schools.  The  relative  amount  of  energy  consumed  in  these  two  lines 
of  activity  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  statistics  concerning 
members  of  the  faculty  as  outlined  in  the  catalogue  of  the  school  for 
June,  1914: 

Faculty  of  the  Kansas  State  Manual  Training  Normal  ScfiooL 

Teachers  of  technical  subjects  related  to  manual  training : 

Of  manual  training   4 

Of  home  economics   4 

Of  graphic  and  plastic  art   5 


13 


Teachers  of  other  special  subjects  in  which  certificates  are  given : 

Commerce  

Agriculture  ^  


2 
1 
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Teachers  of  other  subjects  generally  found  in  normal  scl^ools  (education, 
English,  history,  mathematics,  science,  physical  education,  music,  lan- 
guages)  19 

Critic  teachers   4 

President  *   1 

Not  stated   1 

— -  6 

Total   41 

The  number  of  graduates  of  the  Kansas  State  Manual  Training 
Normal  School  in  June,  1914,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Courses. 


Nunw 
ber 
of  de- 
grees. 


Per 
oent. 


Lite 
di- 
plo- 


Per 
cent. 


Graduates  of  the  tedmioal  courses  related  to  manual  training  and  leading  to  a 
bAoiielor's  degree: 

Of  tiM  industrial  arts  oourse.  

Of  the  home  ecanomios  course  

Ofadnafees  of  other  spedal  courses: 

Of  the  special  language  course  

Of  the  commerce  course  

Of  the  agriculture  course  

Of  the  industrial  physics  course  

Of  the  drawing  supervisor's  course  

OlBduBtes  of  the  eeneral  course: 

Of  the  general  course  for  the  bachelor'sdegree  

Of  the  kindergarten  teacher's  course  

Of  the  primary  teacher's  course  

Of  the  grade  teaeher's  course  


0.8 
41.1 


8.0 


10.8 
26.9 

3.3 
1.5 
1.5 


4L1 


46.2 
.4 

6.2 
3.3 


Total  number^  graduates . 


51 '  100.0    213  loao 


Provides  also  a  large  amount  o  f  general  training. — These  data  make 
it  possible  to  calculate  roughly  the  proportion  of  normal-school  energy 
that  goes  into  the  lines  implied  in  the  name  "  Manual  Training  Nor- 
mal School."  Using  the  number  of  teachers  as  the  basis,  we  may  say 
that  31  per  cent  of  the  teaching  energy  is  devoted  to  technical  subjects 
related  to  manual  training.  Using  the  number  of  graduates  as  the 
basis,  though  the  issue  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  different  forms  of 
graduates,  we  may  say  that  only  a  minority  of  the  graduates  are  pre- 
pared to  teach  technical  subjects  related  to  manual  training.  In 
contrast  with  this  number  a  very  appreciable  part  of  the  whole  body 
of  graduates  go  into  general  teaching. 

Excellent  mechanic  arts  budding  and  equipment. — ^The  thorough- 
ness of  the  equipment  for  technical  work  in  manual  training  and 
related  lines  in  the  Kansas  State  Manual  Training  Normal  School 
is  suggested  by  the  accompanying  picture  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  Build- 
ing, which  cost  $62,000  to  erect.  Its  equipment  cost  $20,000.  The 
work  in  wood,  iron,  clay,  and  in  drawing  is  done  in  this  building. 
Classes  in  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  are  housed  in  the  general 
academic  building,  and  there  is  a  large  separate  power  plant.  These 
points  are  worth  noting,  since  so-called  manual  training  buildings  are 
sometimes  erected  at  normal  schools,  but  are  used  extensively  for  gen- 
eral classroom  purposes,  administrative  offices,  etc.  This  is  due  to  the 
iseoT**— 16  8 
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fact  that  it  is  easy  to  get  money  from  a  legislature  for  buildings  for 
the  practical arts;  but  there  is  seldom  any  special  agency  to  see 
that  the  building  is  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
constructed. 

North  Dakota  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School. — ^In  North 
Dakota,  in  the  EUendale  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  we 
find  another  example  of  a  normal  school  established  especially  to 
train  manual-training  teachers.  Under  the  heading  "Purpose  and 
scope  of  the  school,"  the  catalogue  for  June,  1914,  states  that  the 
school — 

was  established  by  legislative  enactment  In  18d3,  In  accordance  with  a  section 
of  the  State  constitution  providing  for  its  creation.  The  revised  law  of  1907 
relating  to  this  school  reads  as  follows  (p.  10  of  catalogue) : 

That  the  Institution  located  at  EUendale,  Dickey  Ck>unty,  N.  Dak.,  be  designated 
the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  the  object  of  such  school  being  to  pro- 
vide instruction  In  a  comprehensive  way  In  wood  and  iron  work  and  the  various 
other  branches  of  domestic  economy  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  education,  together 
with  mathematics,  drawing,  and  the  other  school  studies,  and  to  prepare  teachers 
In  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching  In  the  public  schools  with 
special  reference  to  manual  training. 

The  accompanying  pictures  show  the  Mechanic  Arts  Building  and 
a  class  in  farm  engineering. 

Trains  as  many  general  teachers  as  special  teachers. — The  extent  to 
which  the  school  trains  teachers  of  the  special  type  for  which  it  was 
especially  established,  as  compared  with  the  extent  to  which  it  pro- 
vides training  for  general  teachers,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
statistics  of  the  senior  class  given  in  the  catalogue  for  June,  1914 : 

Seniors  In  the  special  courses : 

In  the  normal  manual  training  and  the  mechanic  arts  courses   8 

In  the  normal  home  economics  and  the  home  economics  courses   8 

Total  special  seniors    16 

Seniors  in  the  general  normal  course   20 

Total  number  of  seniors  In  above  courses   36 

Thus  we  see  that  only  44  per  cent  of  these  seniors  are  specializing 
in  the  subjects  which  were  emphasized  in  the  official  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  the  school. 

Exclusive  manual  training  normal  schools  not  justified. — ^In  each 
of  the  two  special  manual  training  normal  schools  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed (namely,  the  one  at  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  and  the  one  at  EUendale, 
N.  Dak.),  it  has  been  seen  that  a  large  part  of  the  teaching  energy, 
perhaps  the  major  part,  goes  into  the  training  of  general  teachers. 
This  fact  might  suggest  that  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  within  a 
single  State  for  teachers  of  manual  training  and  related  subjects  to 
justify  the  State  in  maintaining  a  separate  specialized  normal  school 
to  train  such  teachers. 

Normal  and  industrial  schools  train  few  industrial  teacfiers. — 
few  States  maintain  normal  schools  which  have  names  similar  to  the 
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one  at  EUendale,  N.  Dak.,  namely, the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School."  Some  of  these  are  for  white  students  and  several  are  for 
Negroes.  In  none  of  the  schools  for  whites  does  the  training  of 
special  industrial  teachers  play  a  very  large  part.  Examples  of  such 
schools  are  those  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  EUendale,  N.  Dak.,  Aberdeen, 
S.  Dak.,  and  the  "Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College,"  in 
South  Carolina.  Statistics  showing  positions  secured  by  graduates 
from  the  latter  were  given  above  on  page  107.  At  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
in  June,  1913,  the  graduating  class  was  divided  as  follows  (catalogue, 
1914): 

Candidates  for  the  general  and  the  kindergarten  diplomas   40 

Candidates  for  the  household  arts  diplomas   2 

Candidates  for  the  industrial  arts  diplomas...   5 

Similarly  the  senior  class  at  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  for  1913-14  was 
divided  as  follows  (catalogue,  1914) : 

Seniors  in  the  advanced  general  normal  course   30 

Seniors  in  the  household  arts  course   5 

Seniors  in  the  industrial  normal  course  ..   .  1 

Thus  we  see  that  relatively  few  studei^ts  of  these  schools  complete 
the  special  courses  for  ^^industrial teachers  in  the  State  normal 
and  iridustrial  schools  "  for  white  students. 

State  normal  and  industrial  schools  for  negroes. — ^Among  the 
State  normal  and  industrial  schools  for  negroes  are  those  at  Frank- 
fort, Ky. ;  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  and  Prairie  View,  Tex.  Similar  insti- 
tutions are  found  in  nearly  all  of  the  Southern  States.  Judging  from 
the  alunmi  lists,  most  of  the  graduates  of  these  schools  go  into  gen- 
eral teaching  in  elementary  schools  for  colored  children;  but  the 
industrial  courses  play  a  much  larger  part  in  the  training  of  these 
graduates  and  of  other  students  who  do  not  graduate  than  is  the  case 
in  the  corresponding  schools  for  whitea  The  amount  of  teaching 
energy  devoted  to  industrial  subjects  in  such  an  institution  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  classification  of  members  of  the  faculty 
at  the  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  in  Texas 
(catalogue  1913-14) : 

Teachers  of  special  industrial  subjects : 

Indu^rial  economics   1 

Agriculture   4 

Mechanics   2 

Cooking   8 

Sewing   3 

Tailoring   1 

Shoemaking    1 

Plumbing   1 

Carpentry   .  1 

Blacksmithing    1 

Broom  and  mattress  making  .  1 

Total  teachers  of  special  industrial  subjects   19 

Teachers  of  other  general  subjects  commonly  found  in  normal  schools  j  15 
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These  schools  are  reproducing  on  a  small  scale  the  excellent  work 
for  improving  the  Negroes  that  is  carried  on  so  extensively  at 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee. 

Stout  Institute^  highly  specialized  and  succeaafvl. — P^haps  the 
most  influential  of  the  State  normal  schools  which  are  organized 
especially  to  train  teachers  of  special  subjects  is  the  Stout  Institute,  at 
Menominee,  Wis.  This  school  was  organized  in  1908. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  ranked,  with  Pratt  Institute,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  of  Peoria,  111.,  am<mg  the 
best  schools  for  providing  superior  two-year  courses  for  high-school 
graduates  who  are  preparing  to  teach  manual  training  and  related 
subjects  in  public  schools.  Later  Stout  Institute  was  acquired  by 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  is  now  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees, 
including  as  ex  officio  members  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  Wisconsin,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
the  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  board  also  includes  three  employers  of  labor  and  three  skilled 
employees. 

The  highly  specialized  nature  of  the  training  offered  at  Stout  Insti- 
tute is  suggested  by  the  following  statistics  concerning  its  faculty 
(announcement,  1914-15) : 

DistributUm  of  teachers'  time  in  Stout  Institute. 

Teachers  of  woodwork   5J 

Teachers  of  ironwork   2 

Teacher  of  bricklaying   1 

Teacher  of  plumbing  and  gas  fitting   1 

Teachers  of  printing  and  primary  handwork   11 

Teachers  of  sewing,  etc   6 

Teachers  of  cooking   7 

Teachers  of  home  and  social  economics   2 

Teadiers  of  drawing,  design,  etc   5i 

General  teachers  (education,  science,  English,  physical  education)   71 

Critic  teacher   1 


Total   40 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  table  that  the  teaching  energy  of  the 
faculty  of  Stout  Institute  is  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  giving 
of  specialized  courses  for  training  teachers  of  manual  training,  draw- 
ing, cooking,  sewing,  and  trades.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  teaching 
energy  goes  into  these  technical  subjects.  The  same  impression  is 
gained  from  the  following  list  of  courses  of  instruction  offered : 


GENEBAL  COVBSBS. 


Psychology  and  pedagogy. 
Observation  and  practice  teaching. 
English. 

Physical  training. 


Applied  science. 
Physiology  and  hygiene. 
General  chemistry. 
Microbiology. 
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TECHinCAL  COUBflBS. 


Mannal  training  department : 

Organization  of  manual  training. 
History  and  Utmitnre  of  manual 

training. 
Industrial  economics. 
Elementary  mechanical  drawing. 
Projeetlcm  drawing. 
Machine  drafting. 
Blementary   architectural  draw- 
ing. 

Advanced  architectural  drawing. 
Manual  training  design. 
Freehand  drawing. 
Elementary  woodwork. 
Upper  grade  woodwork. 
Joinery. 

Pattern  making. 
Elementary  carpentry. 
Advanced  carpentry. 
MiUwork. 
Cabinet  making. 
Blementary  wood  turning. 
Advanced  wood  turning. 
Blementary  wood  finishing. 
Advanced  wood  finishing. 
Saw  filing. 
Blementary  forging. 
Advanced  forging. 
Elementary  machine  shopwork. 
Advanced  machine  shopwork. 
Millwrighting. 
Foundry  practice. 
Cement  work. 
Elementary  bricklaying. 


Manual    training  department — Con- 
tinued. 

Advanced  bricklaying. 

Blementary  plumbing. 

Advanced  plumbing. 

Special  shopwork. 

Primary  handwork. 

Blementary  printing. 

Advanced  printing. 
Home  economics  department : 

Pood  study. 

Elonentary  cookery. 

Dietetics. 

Advanced  cookery. 
Food  chemistry. 
Chemistry  of  nutrition. 
Plain  sewing. 
Model  sewing. 
Dressmaking. 
Art  needlework. 
Textiles. 

Trade  dl'essmaking. 
Home   economics   d^artment  —  Con- 
tinued. 
MUlinery. 

Drawing  and  art  work. 
Me<dianical  drawing. 
Drawing  and  design. 
.    Interior  decoration  and  furnish- 
ing. 

General  organization  and  manage- 
ment. 

Emergencies  and  home  nursing. 
Household  management. 


Not  merely  a  local  Wisconsin  institution. — ^The  Stout  Institute 
should  not  be  regarded  as  merely  a  local  institution  of  the  State  in 
which  it  is  located,  as  most  State  normal  schools  may  be  regarded. 
Its  students  come  from  many  States,  and  the  catalogue  for  1914-15 
states  that  its  graduates  are  teaching  or  doing  supervisory  work  in 
27  States  and  in  Canada. 

2.  SPECIAL  COURSES  AUTHORIZED  IN  CERTAIN  SCHOOLS. 

The  second  policy  in  organizing  training  for  special  teachers  is  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  adequate  facilities  in  certain  of  the 
existing  general  normal  schools  of  a  State,  with  definite  restriction 
of  the  development  of  similar  facilities  in  other  schools  of  the  same 
State.  Inasmuch  as  a  normal  school  that  restricts  itself  to  the  train- 
ing of  general  teachers  for  elementary  schools  needs  for  this  purpose 
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teachers  of  music,  drawing,  and  handwork,  the  necessary  development 
of  small  departments  for  this  purpose  is  permitted  in  all  of  the  normal 
schools  of  the  State. 

This  policy  favored  in  New  Jersey. — general  expression  of  this 
type  of  policy  is  found  in  the  1913  report  of  State  Commissioner 
Kendall,  of  New  Jersey.  It  reads  as  follows : 

The  State  should  utilize  its  normal  schools  for  the  special  training  of  teachers 
for  various  kinds  of  i^>ecial  activities.  The  normal  school  at  Montclair,  for  ex- 
ample, could  train  teachers  for  mentally  defective  children.  The  State  board 
of  education  and  the  principal  of  the  school  are  maturing  plans  for  this  purpose. 

The  State  normal  school  at  Newark  might  be  utilized  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  State-aided  vocational  schools  and  also  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  manual  training.  The  training  of  the  former  class  of  teachers  should  per- 
haps be  mainly  carried  on  in  evening  classes  for  men  and  women  engaged  during 
the  day  in  the  industries.  Upon  such  men  and  women  we  must  depend  for 
teachers  in  these  State-aided  vocational  schools. 

The  normal  school  at  Trenton  is  already  training  teachers  for  domestic  science 
and  commercial  branches,  and  the  school  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  established 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  should  have  a  course  for  the  adequate  training 
of  teachers  in  agricultural  activities. 

The  above  is  not  so  much  the  statement  of  a  definite  program  as  related  to 
each  particular  school  as  it  is  the  declaration  of  two  principles :  First,  that  the 
State,  by  means  of  its  normal  schools,  should  train,  and  train  adequately,  for  the 
special  activities  in  which  the  State  needs  teachers ;  and,  second,  that  there  should 
not  be  a  duplication  of  training  in  two  or  more  schools.  Such  duplication  is  not' 
only  wasteful,  but  liable  to  impair  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  Moreover,  so 
many  teachers  might  be  trained  in  a  given  field  that  the  demand  for  such  teach- 
ers would  be  exceeded  (pp.  134-185). 

Authorization  of  special  courts  in  certain  New  York  schools. — 

The  policy  advocated  by  Commissioner  Kendall  is  being  carried  out  in 
New  York  and  Michigan.  In  the  bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  de- 
partment of  education  of  October  15,  1911,  the  latest  issued  dealing 
with  normal  schools),  the  following  statement  is  found  (p.  25) : 


To  provide  normal  training  for  teachers  of  special  courses  in  the  public  schools 
special  professional  courses  have  been  authorized  in  the  State  normal  schools. 
It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  State  to  give  all  special  courses  in.  each  of  the  State 
normal  schools,  but  to  assign  to  each  school  the  special  work  for  which  it  is  best 
adapted  by  reason  of  its  location,  organization,  and  equipment.  Such  special 
courses  have  been  authorized  as  follows: 

Buffalo, — Mechanical  drawing;  machine-shop  practice;  printing,  pattern 
making;  joinery  and  cabinet  work;  cookery;  sewing  and  millinery. 

Cortland. — ^Agriculture  course. 

Fredonia, — Music  and  drawing. 

Oeneseo. — ^Teacher-librarian's  course. 

Oswego, — ^Manual  arts. 

Plattsburg, — Conunercial  course. 

Potsdam. — Music  and  drawing. 

The  graduates  of  these  courses  will  receive  a  diploma  which  will  be  a  license 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  the  subject  completed. 
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The  detailed  content  of  each  of  the  special  courses  listed  above  is 
outlined  by  the  State  department  of  education. 

The  amount  of  teaching  energy  devoted  to  the  organization  of 
these  special  courses  may  be  inferred  from  the  data  given  below. 

In  the  Buffalo  normal  school,  which  is  designated  as  the  one  to 
develop  vocational  courses,  the  faculty  contains  for  this  purpose  the 
following  instructors :  * 

One  man,  principal  of  the  vocational  department. 
One  man,  teacher  of  drawing  and  penmanship. 
One  woman,  teacher  of  drawing. 
Three  women,  teachers  of  domestic  sciences  and  arts. 

At  Oswego,  where  special  courses  in  manual  arts  are  authorized, 
the  faculty  includes : ' 

One  man  for  director  of  manual  arts,  criticism,  drawing,  and  shop  admlnlstra- 
Uon. 

One  man  for  woodworking,  art  metal  work,  molding. 

One  man  for  printing  and  supervision  of  printing  and  commercial  lettering. 
One-third  of  a  man's  time  for  '*  form  and  drawing  methods." 
One  woman  for  domestic  science. 

One-third  of  a  woman's  time  for  "  sewing,  basketry,  weaving." 

At  Plattsburg,  which  is  especially  authorized  to  give  commercial 
courses,  two  teachers  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  one  of 
them  is  also  principal  of  the  high  school.  However,  this  faculty 
also  includes  two  teachers  of  manual  training,  one  of  drawing,  and 
one  of  domestic  science  and  art — almost  as  large  a  staff  in  these 
lines  for  which  it  is  not  authorized  to  train  special  teachers  as  is 
found  at  Buffalo  and  Oswego. 

Michigan  assignment  of  special  courses  to  different  schools. — ^The 
Michigan  plan  for  assigning  to  different  normal  schools  the  function 
of  training  special  teachers  for  certain  subjects  is  described  in  the 
report  of  the  State  board  of  education  for  1912,  as  follows  (p.  7) : 

A  new  plan  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  special  subjects  has  been  formu- 
lated. As  at  present  arranged,  each  of  the  normal  schools  maintains  depart- 
ments In  the  special  subjects.  Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1913,  the  State 
Normal  (College  at  Ypsllanti  will  prepare  teachers  in  the  household  arts;  the 
Central  Michigan  Normal  School,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  will  prepare  teachers  of 
affficulture;  and  the  Western  State  Normal  School,  at  Kalamazoo,  will  train 
teachers  in  the  manual  arts  and  trades.  The  normal  school  so  designated  for 
each  subject  is  the  only  one  empowered  to  issue  diplomas  or  teachers'  certifi- 
cates in  the  given  subject  This  will  not  curtail  the  usefulness  of  the  depart- 
ments already  organized  in  other  than  the  given  subject,  since  it  will  continue 
to  be  desirable  to  provide  all  the  special  subjects  as  elective^.  The  new  ruling 
win  Insure,  by  means  of  this  concentration  of  effort,  greater  uniformity  and 
thorough  technical  training  for  the  special  teachers. 

The  faculty  of  the  Ypsilanti  normal  school,  as  ^ven  in  the  year- 
book for  1918-14,  contains  about  85  teachers,  excluding  the  faculty  of 
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the  training  school.  This  includes  about  20  professors,  5  associate 
professors,  10  assistant  professors,  20  instructors,  and  30  assistants. 
In  the  department  of  household  arts,  which  is  assigned  to  Ypsilanti  as 
a  special  department,  there  are  five  teachers.  One  of  these  is  listed 
as  head  of  the  department  (rank  not  stated),  2  are  instructors,  and  2 
assistants.*  This  number  of  teachers  is  sufficient  to  provide  strong 
courses  in  home  economics  and  household  arts  in  an  institution  where 
there  are  strong  related  departments  in  the  natural  sciences  and  the 
fine  arts,  as  is  the  case  at  Ypsilanti.  As  regards  material  equipment, 
the  yearbook  states  that  in  the  near  future  a  househdd-arts  building 
will  be  erected.  ^Vhen  this  occurs,  the  number  of  instructors  in  this 
special  department  will  probably  be  increased,  since  so  large  an  insti- 
tution would  probably  develop  an  enormous  registration  in  the  house- 
hold-arts department. 

3.  DUPLICATION  OF  SPECIAL  rX)UR8ES  IN  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  third  type  of  policy  in  the  organization  of  training  for  special 
teachers  within  a  given  State  is  to  permit  any  normal  school  in  the 
State  to  develop  facilities  for  any  special  courses  that  it  cares  to  give. 
This  is  the  policy  folldwed  in  most  States,  and,  under  it,  most  normal 
schools  are  likely  to  develop  special  two-year  courses  for  teachers  of 
music,  drawing  and  manual  training,  and  home  economics. 

Sometimes  done  to  use  time  of  special  teachers. — In  the  large 
schools  where  two  or  more  college  teachers  are  employed  in  any  one 
of  these  subjects,  a  fairly  adequate  course  can  be  given.  In  the 
smaller  schools  where  only  one  college  teacher  of  each  subject  is 
employed,  the  special  two-year  course  which  he  can  offer  is  not  likely 
to  be  strong.  Unless  such  a  special  teacher  is  also  employed  in  the 
practice  school  or  the  normal  high-school,  however,  he  is  likely  to  have 
to  offer  a  course  for  special  teachers  of  his  subject  in  order  to  employ 
his  time;  for  in  a  small  normal  school  the  amount  of  instruction 
required  in  music,  drawing,  manual  training,  and  home  economics, 
for  students  in  the  general  courses,  is  very  slight.  The  general  stu- 
dents seldom  take  more  than  two  periods  a  week  of  music  through  two 
years,  or  two  periods  of  drawing  through  one  year,  or  two  periods  of 
manual  training  or  home  economics  through  part  of  one  year.  Yet  so 
extensive  is  the  discussion  of  these  subjects  that  every  school  feels  it 
must  have  a  special  teacher  of  each.  This  sometimes  results  in  a 
rather  anomalous  situation  in  a  small  normal  school,  where  there  will 
be  four  special  teachers  for  these  special  subjects,  and  only  as  many 
more  teachers  for  the  general  subjects  of  education,  English,  history, 
sciences,  and  mathematics,  which  necessarily  consume  much  more 
teaching  energy  in  the  preparation  of  general  elementary  teachers. 
For  example,  according  to  the  1914  catalogue  of  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
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land  normal  schools,  there  are  on  the  faculty  four  teachers  of  the 
general  subjects  (pedagogy,  science,  English,  and  sociology)  and  four 
teachers  of  the  special  subjects,  one  teacher  each  for  art,  domestic 
arts,  music,  and  manual  training.  No  doubt  these  teachers  also  teach 
the  children  in  the  practice  school ;  yet  they  find  time  to  off^  a  three 
years'  curriculum  to  prepare  for  teaching  and  supervising  music, 
drawing,  and  domestic  arts.'' 

Specifically  authoruBed  in  some  States:  Minnesota. — In  scmie 
States  each  normal  school  is  independent  of  any  central  control  in 
organizing  such  special  courses  as  it  pleases  to  give.  In  other  States, 
however,  the  State  normal  school  board  may  specifically  authorize  all 
of  the  normal  schools  to  offer  all  of  the  specialized  courses.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  Minnesota,  we  find  the  following  action 
recorded  in  report  of  the  State  normal  school  board  for  1911-12 :  * 

The  normal  schools  have  responded  to  the  demand,  which  has  become  very 
evident  In  the  State,  for  teachers  of  specialized  training.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  presidents  (of  the  normal  schools),  the  normal-school  board 
has  authorized  the  establishment  of  special  courses  for  the  training  of  super- 
visors of  music  and  drawing,  of  special  primary  teachers,  and  teachers  in 
home  economics  and  manual  training. 

The  normal  schools  of  Minnesota  are  large  enough,  on  the  average, 
so  that  slightly  more  than  the  time  of  one  instructor  is  employed  in 
the  four  standard  specialized  subjects,  namely,  music,  drawing,  man- 
ual training,  and  household  arts  or  home  economics.  Consequently, 
instead  of  only  four  teachers  for  these  subjects  c(Mnbined,  from  five 
to.  seven  are  employed. 

Examples  of  duplication  in  large  normal  schools  of  MissourL — 
.Among  the  normal  schools  maintaining  larger  special  departments 
under  the  third  type  of  policy  which  we  are  discussing  are  those  of 
Missouri.  At  Warrensburg  the  catalogue  distinguishes  the  academic 
and  the  special  or  technical  departments  as  follows: 


ACADEMIC  DEPABTMENT. 


giene. 
EiConomlcs. 
Education. 


Agriculture,    physiography,  and 


geography. 
Biology. 

Chemistry,  physiology,   and  hy- 


English  language  and  literature. 
French  and  German. 
History. 

Latin  and  Greek. 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Training  school. 


DEPABTMENT  OF  TECHNICAL  SUBJECTS. 


Commerce. 
Drawii^. 
Household  arts. 


Manual  training. 
Music. 

Physical  education. 


1  Seventeenth  Blen.  Kept,  of  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instr.  of  Minnesota,  p.  95. 
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The  number  of  teachers  at  Warrensburg,  excluding  those  in  the 
practice  school,  is  about  40.  In  this  number  are  included  2  teachers  of 
drawing,  2  of  manual  training,  2  of  home  economics,  and  4  of  music. 
(Bulletin  for  1914-15.) 

The  number  of  teachers  at  the  Kirksville  (Mo.)  Normal  School  is 
also  about  40  (excluding  teachers  in  the  practice  school  and  ^  teaching 
scholars").  In  this  number  are  included  1  full-time  teacher  and  1 
part-time  teacher  of  manual  arts,  2  of  drawing,  etc.,  2  of  home 
economics,  and  3  of  music.  (Bulletin,  1914.) 

Somewhat  similar  data  are  found  in  the  faculty  of  the  normal 
school  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  Thus  each  of  three  of  the  large 
normal  schools  of  one  State  devotes  approximately  one-fourth  of 
its  teaching  energy  to  these  four  special  subjects.  In  the  Warrens- 
burg and  Cape  Girardeau  catalogues  there  are  outlined  full  three- 
year  courses  for  high-school  graduates  who  plan  to  prepare  to  teach 
each  of  these  special  subjects.  The  number  of  graduates  of  each  of 
these  courses  is  not  indicated,  however. 

Second  policy  better  than  first  or  third. — Of  the  three  types  of 
policies  in  organizing  courses  for  the  training  of  special  teachers  in 
the  normal  schools  of  a  State,  it  should  be  said  that  the  first  policy, 
namely,  to  establish  a  separate  normal  school  for  this  purpose  is 
probably  not  necessary  in  any  State.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
some  schools  that  have  been  established  in  this  way  have  become 
largely  schools  for  training  general  teachers.  The  fact  that  all  of 
the  new  special  and  vocational  teachers  in  a  State  may  constitute  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  new  teachers  shows  that  most 
States  can  ill  afford  to  establish  a  special  normal  school  for  some 
part  or  all  of  this  10  per  cent. 

The  third  type  of  policy,  namely,  permitting  any  normal  school 
in  the  State  to  establish  any  special  courses,  is  not  bad  where  the 
normal  schools  concerned  are  so  large  that  two  or  more  teachers 
are  employed  in  the  special  subject  in  which  special  training  is  to 
be  given.  In  the  smaller  schools,  however,  it  is  likely  to  be  inade- 
quate, owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  equipment  and  teaching  staff. 
In  any  case,  it  is  likely  to  prove  expensive,  through  the  unnecessary 
duplication  of  equipment  and  teaching  staff  in  the  several  normal 
schools  of  the  State.  One  of  the  most  favorite  bases  for  requests  by 
normal  school  presidents  to  the  legislature  for  additional  funds  is 
the  plea  for  special  buildings  and  equipment  for  these  special  courses. 
Yet  the  statistics  show  that  relatively  few  graduates  are  produced 
even  when  the  faculties  are  provided. 

Obviously,  in  most  States,  the  best  policy  is  the  second  one,  namely, 
to  develop  adequate  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  a  given 
special  subject  in  one  of  the  regular  normal  schools  of  the  State. 
This  avoids  the  waste  entailed  in  establishing  a  special  school,  which 
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prevails  onder  the  first  policy,  and  the  waste  from  duplication  under 
the  third  policy.  At  the  same  time  it  may  assure  as  thorough 
training  as  does  the  first  policy,  and  avoid  the  inadequate  training 
which  may  result  from  the  third  policy. 

SAMPLE  OOURSES  OF  STUDY  FOR  SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

The  principal  subjects  in  which  normal  schools  provide  training 
courses  for  special  teachers  are  music,  drawing,  manual  training, 
home  economics  and  household  arts,  and  commercial  subjects.  Prac- 
tically all  normal  schools  have  courses  for  general  teachers  in  the  first 
four  subjects  mentioned,  and  most  of  them  announce  training  courses 
for  special  teachers  in  each  subject  The  organization  of  training 
courses  for  special  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  is  not  so  common, 
but  the  courses  are  found  in  a  number  of  normal  schools. 

Difficult  to  analyze  and  classify  courses. — ^To  attempt  to  classify 
and  describe  the  special  courses  provided  in  all  these  subjects  would 
be  a  difficult  task  and  would  not  be  worth  while  from  the  standpoint 
of  this  bulletin.  Certain  general  characteristics  may  be  noted,  how- 
ever, and  a  few  sample  courses  in  manual  training,  home  economics, 
and  commercial  subjects  presented. 

Two  opposite  types  of  (mrrictda.  1.  Much  general  work  in- 
eluded. — ^In  general,  the  courses  organized  for  the  training  of  special 
teachers  fall  into  two  main  types.  The  first  type  of  course  is  con- 
structed by  slightly  modifying  the  regular  course  for  g^eral  teach- 
ers. This  modification  usually  consists  in  permitting  a  prospective 
special  teacher  to  elect  about  one-fourth  of  his  work  in  the  special 
subject  in  which  he  is  interested.  The  remainder  of  his  course  will 
consist  of  the  usual  courses  in  education,  psychology,  geography, 
mathematics,  physical  training,  etc.,  taken  by  the  students  in  the  gen- 
eral course.  This  type  of  course  is  common  in  the  normal  schools 
where  there  is  only  one  teacher  for  the  special  subject  in  question. 
Needless  to  say,  the  graduates  of  such  special  courses  have  had  very 
meager  training  for  tiieir  specialties. 

A  modification  of  the  above  type  of  course  is  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional year  of  more  or  less  special  training  for  students  who  have 
completed  one  of  the  regular  courses  for  general  teachers.  This  addi- 
tional year,  however,  often  contains  further  work  in  general  subjects, 
such  as  the  history  of  education  or  sociology,  and  may  not  provide 
any  more  thorough  special  training  than  the  shorter  course  described 
above. 

t.  Two  or  three  years  of  highly  specialized  work. — ^The  opposite 
type  of  course  consists  of  two  or  three  years  of  work  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  the  special  subject  that  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach, 
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with  such  courses  in  other  subjects  as  are  definitely  and  specifically 
helpful  in  the  special  subject.  A  few  hours  in  educaticm  and  prac- 
tice teaching  are  usually  included  in  such  a  program.  When  one 
becomes  familiar  with  the  large  amount  of  special  and  related  sub- 
ject matter  that  it  is  necessary  to  master  in  order  to  be  well  prepared 
to  teach  any  one  of  the  special  subjects  imder  consideration,  there 
remains  no  doubt  that  these  more  highly  specialized  courses  are 
necessary  in  order  to  give  adequate  training. 

Sample  manual  trairdng  course^  Oxford^  Ohio, — Ab  a  sample 
manual  training  course,  there  is  outlined  below  the  work  required  in 
the  two-year  course  for  high-school  graduates  at  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  There  are  about  5  teachers  to  give  the 
special  instruction  included  in  this  course,  and  there  were  6  gradu- 
ates from  it  in  1915.  It  is  of  the  last  general  type  described  above, 
namely,  almost  entirely  special  in  content. 

Course  for  special  teachers  of  manual  arts. 


FIRST  TEAR. 

Hours. 

Object  drawing  and  sketching   2 

Elementary  mechanical  drawing —  4 

Elementary  design   2 

Psychology,  principles  of  teaching.  6 

Rhetoric  and  composition   6 

Handworlc  in  wood   6 

Sanitation  and  health: 

a.  Hygiene;  first  aid   1 

6.  Physical  education   2 

Elective   3 


SECOND  TSAR. 

Hours. 

Advanced  mechanical  drawing   4 

Constructive  design   2 

Modern  educational  tendencies   3 

Organization  and  special  method  of 

the  manual  arts   4 

Cabinetmalcing   6 

Trigonometry ;     analytics ;  shop 

mathematics   6 

School  organization  and  manage- 
ment  3 

Teaching  manual  arts   4 


Credits  required  for  first  year  32  Credits  required  second  year  32 

All  students  are  strongly  urged  to  complete  the  full  four-year  course  (see 
p.  117)  and  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  education,  thereby 
placing  themselves  in  line  for  the  better  teaching  positions.  However,  those 
who  must  teach  before  completing  the  four-year  course  may  take  the  coarse 
above  and  receive  a  State  diploma  and  State  teaching  certificate.  All  electlves 
in  the  course  must  be  manual  arts  subjects. 

Sample  Tuyme  economics  courses^  VaUey  City^  N,  Dak, — ^The  course 
in  home  economics  (domestic  science)  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Valley  City,  N.  Dak.,  is  a  good  example  of  a  two-year  course  for  high- 
school  graduates. which  omtains  a  large  amount  of  general  work. 
There  were  either  three  or  four  teachers  in  the  special  department 
(three  in  the  faculty  list,  but  four  in  the  departmental  description) 
and  23  graduates  from  tiie  course  in  June,  1914.^  The  course  of  study 
is  outlined  below. 


t  Catalogue,  1914,  p.  21. 
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DomesHo  $oience  (xmrae  at  VaUey,  City,  N,  Dok. 

FIB8T  TEAB. 


Fall. 

Wintar. 

Spring. 

Psychology. 

GcoeiBl  methoda  and 
{Mnmanahlp  methods 
(eaohewesb). 

Physiology. 
CSMOiistry. 
Domestic  sctenoe. 

Psychology. 

Baarttng  methods  and  sing- 
faig  methods  (each  6 
wMks). 

Arithmetic. 

Chemistry. 

Domestic  science. 

Psychology. 
Histonr. 

Hooaehold  cbendBtry. 
Domestic  soiokce. 
Home  nm^ng  and  textiles 
(eadieweeb). 

SECOND  TEAB. 

FftU. 

Whiter. 

Spring. 

History  of  edtication. 
Oiammar. 
Teaohiuff. 
Eoonomlb  biology. 
Domestic  science. 

Philosophy  of  education. 

Eoooomilb  biology. 
Domestic  scienoe. 

School  management. 
Teaohinff. 
EooDonub  biology. 
Domestic  science. 
Millinery  and  art  needle- 
woric. 

Lo9  Angeles^  Cdl. — much  more  specialized  course  in  home  eco- 
nomics is  the  one  in  the  State  normal  school  at  Los  Angeles,  CaL  The 
department  of  home  economics  in  this  institution  had  2  teachers  in 
1914-16,  with  2  student  assistants,  and  a  third  teacher  for  part  of  the 
year.  The  number  of  candidates  for.  graduation  in  the  home  eco- 
nomics course  in  June,  1914,  numbered  40.  (Announcement,  1914--15.) 
The  department  offered  a  two-year  course  for  high-school  graduates 
and  a  one-year  course  for  normal-school  graduates.  Only  the  two- 
year  course  is  outlined  below : 

Home  economics  course  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 


First  year. 


Units. 


Second  year. 


Units. 


Wint  tttfR, 

Psyoiiology  

Cookery  

Sewing  

Art  

TiKtiles  

Total  

Stcottd  (€fin. 

Coalwy  

Sewing  

Art  

Food  production  and  manufacture 

Hooie  management  

Supplemental  

Total  

TUriUrm, 

Psydiology  

Cookenr- 
8ewfr~ 

Pood  

Costomo  design 
Nnrshig. 


18 


18 


^irtt  term. 

Bdnoation  

Teaching  and  observation  

Cookery  

MIlBnery  

Home  eoonomioB  education  

Total  

Second  ttrm. 

Teaching  and  observation  

Cookery  

Dressmaking  

Supplemental  

Total  

Third  term. 

Teaching  and  observation  

Dietatios  

House  Ittmishing  and  decoration 

History  of  home  economios  

Baotenology  

Supplememal  

Total  


18 


18 


18 
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Sample  cowae  for  (mnmercial  teachers:  Salenu,  Mass. — ^As  a  final 
sample  of  courses  for  the  training  of  special  teachers,  we  shall  pre- 
sent a  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  commercial  subjects,  which 
is  offered  in  the  State  normal  school  at  Salem,  Mass.  In  this  school 
the  time  of  about  four  teachers  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  commercial 
subjects,  and  there  were  15  graduates  from  the  department  in  June, 
1918.  The  fundamental  course  covers  three  years  of  work  for  high- 
school  graduates.  In  a  note  in  the  catalogue  for  1913-14  it  is  stated 
that  the  State  board  of  education  had  imder  consideration  the  length- 
ening of  the  course  to  four,  years,  which  would  include  one  year  of 
business  experience  under  the  supervision  of  the  school.  The  three- 
year  course  is  largely  specialized,  but  includes  a  certain  amount  of 
work  in  closely  related  subjects.  It  is  outlined  below.^ 
Course  for  commercial  teachers  at  Salem,  Mass. 


Fintyear. 


HouiB 


Second  year. 


Hours 
week. 


ThMyear. 


HoiUEi 

per 


Shorthand.. 
Typowrif " 
General  1 


Physloffttptay  

InaastnaT  physics  and 


EngUsh  

Coniinercial  correspoDd'* 

enoe  

Shorthand  

Typewriting  

American  history  and 

dvios  


Commercia]  geography.. 
Commercial  ariuuniBtio.. 


Bookkei 
Penmai^  ^ 
Psychology^ 
Mosio  


Literature  , 

Shorthand  

Typewriting  

Commerciariaw., 


HiBtay  of  commeroe, 
eoonomici,  half  year 


Indofltriid  geog^vpfay. 


Bo 
P« 
Pedagogy. 
Mosio. 


Total. 


Total. 


24 


Total. 


Observation  and  practice  teaching,  0  weeks. 

A  carefully  elaborated  announcement  of  normal-school  courses  for 
the  training  of  commercial  teachers  is  the  third  annual  commercial 
catalogue  of  the  State  normal  school  at  Whitewater,  Wis.  In  1913 
the  board  of  regents  established  a  special  department  at  this  school 
for  training  commercial  teachers,  and  very  thoroughly  organized 
courses  are  offered. 

Courses  for  teachers  of  trades. — Special  courses  for  teachers  of 
trades  and  related  vocational  courses  are  not  discussed  here,  because 
the  normal  schools  have  not  generally  undertake  the  task  of  training 
such  teachers  and  are  probably  not  fitted  to  do  so  in  most  cases. 
According  to  Commissioner  Snedden,  of  Massachusetts,  the  best  plan 
for  training  such  teachers  is  to  organize  evening  courses  in  the  State- 
aided  industrial  schools  in  certain  of  the  larger  cities.  These  courses 
would  give  the  necessary  general  and  professional  training  to  intelli- 
gent skilled  workmen  who  are  engaged  during  the  day  in  the  trade. 
After  completing  the  evening  course  they  would  be  prepared  for 


1  Catalogue,  1918-14,  p.  89. 
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teaching.  Graduation  from  an  industrial  school  and  experience  in 
the  trade  should  precede  the  professional  training.  For  further 
discussion,  see  the  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  1912-13,  pages  62-68. 

Of  the  existing  State  normal  schools.  Stout  Institute  in  Wisconsin 
is  the  one  that  is  most  adequately  equipped  to  train  teachers  of  trades. 
Tuskegee  Institute,  in  Alabama,  receives  a  small  amount  of  State  aid 
and  to  that  extent  -may  be  considered  a  State  schooL  Needless  to 
state,  it  provides  the  most  thorough  and  efficient  courses  for  training 
teachers  of  trades,  many  of  its  graduates  being  engaged  in  similar 
smaller  schools  for  negroes.  Likewise,  Hampton  Institute  in  Vir- 
ginia provides  excellent  training  for  teachers  of  trades.  If  day 
schools  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  established  for  white  teachers  in  the 
North,  they  might  profit  by  a  study  of  the  methods  pursued  at  Tuske- 
gee and  Hampton. 

Courses  for  special  teachers  of  agriculture. — A  few  normal  schools 
maintain  weU-organized  special  courses  for  teachers  of  agriculture. 
A  good  example  is  the  three-year  course  for  high-school  graduates  in 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  The  department  of 
agriculture  in  this  school  employs  three  men  as  teachers.  Hence,  it 
is  well-staffed  to  give  the  special  courses  to  prepare  teachers  of  this 
subject  in  high  schools.  The  three-year  course  is  of  the  highly 
specialized  type.   It  is  outlined  below. 

Course  for  special  teachers  of  agriculture  at  Cape  Oirardeau,  Mo, 

FIB8T  YEAB. 


FaUterm. 


Live  stool 
IDBmal  trainiDg 
Edqoattatt...... 

Forago  Ofops. . . . 


Hours. 


15J 


Winter  term. 


Chemistry  

Livestock  

Mairaal  tratnlng 

Education  

Field  crops  


Hours. 


16* 


Spring  term. 


Agrknltoral  chemistry 

Dairying  

Manual  training  

Education  

Cotton  


Hours. 


4 
4 

i* 

4 


17i 


SECOND  YEAB. 

Morphology  or  soology . . 

Physical  practice  

Horticulture  

Eduoatkm  

Do  

Forge  


Plant    physiology  or 

P^^^prii^ioeri  !!*.!! ! 

Eduoat&mll ! !  !I ! ! ! . !  I ! " 

Do  

Forge.*  •  

Agricultural  physics  

Horal  ecooomlOB. ........ . 

Eoonomio  entomology ... . 

Education.  


ift 


16 


Plant  ecology  or  nxdogy . 

Physical  practice  

Farm  management  , 

Education  , 

Do  

Forge  


4 

I' 

3 
3 
U 


1ft 


THIRD  YEAB. 

Agricultural  physics. . . 

Feeding  

Principles  of  breedtaig. . 
Education  

Do  


16 


17 


Agricultural  physics 

Poultry  

Bacteriology  

Farm  accounts  

Education,  elective. 
Education  


18 
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PROGRAM  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NORMAL-SCHOOL 


Reiteration  of  the  demand  for  standardization. — ^All  the  studies 
reported  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  monograph  make  it  clear 
that  there  is  great  need  of  a  movement  to  standardize  normal  schools. 
Again  it  may  be  said,  as  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  that  this  demand 
for  standardization  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  demand  that  all 
normal  schools  be  made  alike.  The  oi^anizations  and  entrance  re- 
quirements of  various  normal  schools  may  vary  in  accordance  with 
the  local  demands  and  spheres  of  operation  of  the  different  institu- 
tions. In  each  case,  however,  the  characteristics  of  the  schocd  should 
be  defined.  The  student  body  will  then  find  that  other  higher  insti- 
tutions can  deal  equitably  with  their  claims;  the  legislature  will 
know  more  definitely  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  appropriating 
funds;  superintendents  throughout  the  State  will  know  more  fully 
what  kind  of  products  they  are  to  look  for;  and  the  community 
will  understand  and  respect  the  normal  school  more  fully  than 
ever  in  the  past. 

I  Standardization  should  be  from  within. — ^The  question  arises  at 
once.  Who  is  to  do  the  work?  Outside  agancies  are  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, because  wherever  these  agencies  criticize  an  institution  they 
stir  up  antagonisms  rather  than  bring  about  reforms.  Furthermore, 
if  outside  agencies  compel  reform  through  the  arousal  of  public 
sentiment  or  through  legislative  action,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  half- 
hearted or  even  unfriendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  normal-school 
faculties.  Even  a  State  superintendent  or  commissioner  finds  him- 
self unable  to  change  normal  schools  as  a  result  of  his  investigations 
without  a  long  struggle,  during  which  he  has  to  bring  the  officers  of 
the  normal  schools  to  take  his  point  of  view. 

Tlds  is  e^valent  to  the  demand  that  in  all  respects  normal  schools 
become  scientific. — ^There  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  normal 
schools  ought  to  standardize  themselves.  These  institutions  would 
gain  many  indirect  advantages,  as  well  as  direct  advantages,  from 
an  effort  to  understand  and  define  themselves.  The  normal  school 
ought  to  be  a  center  of  vigorous  study  of  all  kinds  of  educational 
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institutions.  Teachers  who  are  going  out  into  rural  schools  ought  to 
learn  during  their  normal  courses  to  understand  rural  schools. 
Teachers  who  are  going  into  urban  schools  should  have  these  institu- 
tions clearly  defined  during  their  period  of  training.  Teachers  in 
service  ought  to  be  given  courses  in  normal  schools  which  will  improve 
them  in  professional  equipment.  This  task  of  defining  other  institu- 
tions will  be  most  intelligently  undertaken  by  that  normal  faculty 
which  has  made  a  serious  effort  to  understand  and  define  their  own 
work.  When  an  officer  of  any  educational  institution  begins  to  study 
his  own  functions,  he  develops  an  attitude  and  a  method  which  carry 
him  out  to  deal  with  all  the  problems  of  all  educational  institutions. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  cultivate  in  normal-school  teachers  and 
presidents  the  attitude  of  scientific  study  of  education  more  quickly 
or  more  completely  than  the  study  of  the  functions  of  their  own 
institution. 

The  indirect  advantages  above  referred  to  would  furnish  sufficient 
justification  for  the  urgent  plea  that  normal  schools  study  their  own 
functions.  The  direct  advantages  need  hardly  be  enumerated  again 
in  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  study.  It  remains  only  to  outline 
the  methods  which  may  be  followed. 

Reports  on  organization  and  operations  needed. — It  is  suggested 
that  normal  schools  add  to  their  publications  a  president's  report. 
This  report  could  be  made  a  part  of  the  annual  catalogue,  or  it  could 
be  published  separately,  after  the  manner  of  most  university  presi- 
dents' reports.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  presidents 
of  the  normal  schools  in  a  given  State  to  imite  and  issue  a  single 
joint  report. 

Characteristics  of  the  student  body. — ^This  president's  report 
should  give  full  information  about  the  student  body.  A  table  should 
be  given  reporting  explicitly  the  amount  of  training  of  each  student 
at  .  the  time  of  his  or  her  admission  to  the  normal  school.  There 
should  be  explanatory  statements  indicating  how  these  facts  are 
ascertained  at  the  time  of  admission,  how  far  irregularities  are  toler- 
ated, and  how  these  irregularities  are  administered.  In  short,  the 
whole  problem  of  admissions  should  be  exposed  to  the  light  of  unre- 
lenting publicity.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  difficulties  in  transferring  students  from  normal  schools  to 
colleges  or  universities  arises  directly  out  of  the  irregularity  of 
admissions.  It  is  not  here  argued  that  admission  requirements  should 
be  of  one  sort  or  the  other,  but  it  is  argued  that  they  should  be  clearly 
defined. 

Geographical  studies  should  emphasize  acaderrvic  matters. — Further 
information  about  the  student  body  which  is  valuable,  although  not 
BO  valuable  as  that  relating  to  admissions,  is  the  information  regard- 
ing geographical  distribution.    This  is  important  as  showing  the 
15607*— 16  0  ^  T 
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tange  of  influence  of  the  institution.  This  study  of  geographical 
distribution  can  be  made  academically  the  more  productive  if  a 
study  is  made  of  the  high  schools  and  other  institutions  with  which 
the  normal  school  comes  into  contact.  Thus,  if  a  normal  school 
draws  its  students  from  a  region  liberally  supplied  with  standard 
high  schools,  its  attitude  toward  secondary  courses  within  the  walls  * 
of  the  normal  school  should  be  very  different  from  that  of  an  institu- 
tion drawing  its  students  from  a  region  in  which  there  are  no  standard 
high  schools.  The  whole  problem  of  standardizing  high  schools  is 
thus  seen  to  be  one  with  which  the  normal  schools  should  concern 
themselves.  Up  to  this  time  normal  schools  have  been  satisfied  to 
leave  the  high  schools  to  the  supervision  of  colleges.  In  no  )ess  degree 
is  it  important  that  normal  schools  should  study  neighboring  col- 
leges. The  time  is  rapidly  passing  when  communities  will  support 
rival  institutions  of  higher  education.  Economy  dictates  that  there 
be  clearness  of  definition  in  dealing  with  colleges.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  up  to  this  time  normal  schools  have  been  out  of  contact  with  col- 
leges, for  the  normal  schools  have  been  different  in  organization  and 
support  from  the  colleges.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  differen- 
tiating characteristics  have  been  more  and  more  eclipsed  by  those 
common  purposes  and  modes  of  operation  which  have  grown  up  in 
all  higher  institutions.  Normal  schools  in  some  quarters  are  demand- 
ing admission  to  organizations  to  which  they  have  not  up  to  this 
time  been  admitted.  The  normal  schools  undoubtedly  have  a  fair 
case,  but  they  can  be  fully  recognized  only  when  they  define  them- 
selves. Like  all  late  comers,  they  will  have  to  make  their  case;  no 
one  is  going  to  do  the  work  for  them.  It  is  urgently  recommended, 
accordingly,  that  a  geographical  study  be  made,  emphasizing  the 
academic  relations  which  the  geographical  surroundings  impose  on 
the  school. 

Other  tables  showing  the  ages,  sex,  and  rate  of  progress  through 
the  normal-school  classes  would  be  most  illuminating. 

Studies  of  faculty  should  be  detailed  and  explicit. — second 
general  line  of  information  which  should  be  supplied  relates  to  the 
faculty.  The  faculty  should  be  described  in  detail  with  reference  to 
its  training,  experience,  present  activities,  and  literary  or  scientific 
productivity.  In  earlier  chapters  comment  has  been  made  on  the 
relatively  small  number  of  faculty  members  with  academic  degrees, 
when  normal  schools  are  contrasted  with  universities  and  colleges. 
There  are  doubtless  other  compensating  facts  in  many  cases,  but  at 
present  these  facts  are  inaccessible.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread skepticism  on  the  part  of  colleges  and  universities  with  regard 
to  the  qualifications  of  normal  faculties.  Normal  schools  can  not 
afford  to  ignore  this  skepticism  or  remain  silent  with  regard  to  the 
requirements  that  are  set  up  when  new  members  of  the  faculties  are 
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being  chosen.  The  facts  &hould  be  brought  out.  Either  each  member 
of  the  faculty  should  be  fully  described  or  tables  should  be  presented 
showing  training  and  experience. 

What  does  the  faculty  do  besides  teaching  f — ^Productivity  is  one 
of  the  surest  signs  of  intellectual  vitality  and  strength.  This  pro- 
ductivity takes  tihie  form  at  times  of  scientific  or  literary  output  At 
other  times  productivity  means  work  on  committees  or  lectures  in 
extension  courses  or  at  teachers'  meetings.  There  is  on  the  part  of 
many  practical  school  people  a  fine  scorn  for  research,  it  being  held 
by  them  to  be  a  mark  of  undue  absorption  in  abstractions  when  a  man 
carries  on  investigations.  The  answer  to  those  who  criticize  research 
is  that  research  is  at  present  one  of  the  best-defined  evidences  of  in- 
tellectual vigor.  Doubtless  there  is  great  intellectual  vigor  exhibited 
in  other  ways.  It  is  legitimate  to  ask  that  the  normal  school  bring  out 
this  fact  in  defining  the  activities  of  its  faculty.  If  the  best  members 
of  each  normal  school  faculty  could  be  defined  in  such  a  way  that  the 
educational  profession  at  large  could  know  what  activities  are  legiti- 
mate and  demanded,  there  would  perhaps  arise  a  new  professional 
class  superior  to  the  research  professor  now  so  eagerly  sought  in 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  In  the  meantime  one  notes  that  the 
undefined  class  of  normal-school  teachers  does  not  produce  so  much 
useful  general  intellectual  material  as  ought  to  be  expected.  One 
would  naturally  expect  textbooks  and  courses  of  study  and  new 
methods  and  carefully  evaluated  descriptions  of  school  work  issuing 
from  normal  schools.  The  fact  is  that  very  little  material  of  this 
type  comes  from  such  sources.  Furthermore,  what  does  come  is  not 
clearly  exhibited,  so  as  to  become  a  professional  ideal.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  lists  of  outside  activities  be  published. 

Studies  of  faculty  activities  will  lead  to  better  conditions  for  pro- 
ductive work. — ^It  was  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  the 
teaching  programs  of  members  of  normal-school  faculties  are  longer 
than  the  programs  of  faculties  in  other  higher  institutions.  The 
policy  of  each  normal  school  in  this  matter  of  hours  of  work  should 
be  clearly  set  forth.  The  community  has  of  late  been  much  interested 
in  criticisms  passed  upon  higher  institutions  because  of  the  supposed 
delinquency  of  university  professors.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
normal  school  ought  as  a  public  institution  to  concern  itself  in  this 
problem  of  defining  the  duties  of  an  academic  servant  of  the  com- 
munity. The  failure  of  the  public  and  of  higher  institutions  to  define 
clearly  the  legitimate  demands  in  this  matter  afi'ects  the  intellectual 
life  of  all  grades  of  schools.  No  one  knows  how  to  frame  demands 
which  may  be  properly  imposed  on  faculty  members.  Often  a  nor- 
mal-school president  does  not  know  how  much  professional  study 
goes  with  any  of  the  positions  to  which  he  appoints.   Members  of 
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the  faculty  have  no  adequate  professional  standards.  In  public 
schools  attention  is  being  given  to  such  matters  in  rapidly  increasing 
degree.  Normal  schools  should  assume  leadership. 

The  course  of  study  more  in  need  of  standardization  than  any 
other  aspect  of  normal-school  organization. — ^The  third  general 
problem  which  should  be  taken  up  in  the  report  is  the  problem  of  the 
course  of  study.  For  purposes  of  this  discussion  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion may  be  made  between  the  courses  in  education  and  the  other 
courses  which  deal  with  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  in  schools. 
The  education  courses  in  American  normal  schools  have  traditionally 
consisted  of  the  history  of  education  and  a  course  or  series  of  courses 
in  psychology,  with  some  courses  possibly  in  general  methods.  It  is 
the  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  most  school  systems  that  the  nor- 
mal-school work  given  in  the  history  of  education  is  very  barren  of 
results.  Hardly  less  common  are  the  criticisms  which  are  made  of 
the  kinds  of  psychology  usually  taught.  It  would  seem  in  the  pres- 
ence of  these  criticisms  that  it  is  altogether  desirable  that  the  various 
normal  schools  describe  to  each  other  clearly  what  they  are  under- 
taking in  their  courses  in  education.  The  name  of  the  textbook  used 
is  very  frequently  helpful  in  determining  what  has  been  accomplished. 
The  American  Psychological  Association,  through  one  of  its  com- 
mittees, made  an  elaborate  report  some  years  ago  showing  what  is  un- 
dertaken in  psychology  in  normal  schools.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at 
all  that  the  normal  schools  are  very  vitally  interested  in  a  definition 
of  the  subject  matter  of  these  courses,  and  yet  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  gather  from  any  of  the  reports  that  are  at  hand  any  clear  state- 
ment of  what  is  undertaken. 

New  courses  in  education  needed. — ^It  is  probably  true  that  the 
courses  in  education  should  be  of  a  somewhat  different  type,  and  there 
is  a  large  demand  at  the  present  moment  for  the  drafting  by  expe- 
rienced normal-school  teachers  of  outlines  which  may  be  used  in 
training  immature  students.  Most  of  these  students  fresh  from 
the  high  school  do  not  realize  at  all  the  problems  that  are  to  con- 
front the  teacher.  They  should  probably  be  given  an  introductory 
course  in  which  educational  problems  and  methods  are  defined. 
There  should  be  a  very  great  emphasis  upon  the  empirical  material 
which  is  now  at  hand  in  superintendents'  reports  and  in  the  special 
studies  which  haVe  been  made  of  such  matters  as  retardation  and 
elimination.  Problems  of  industrial  education,  the  problems  of  the 
modification  of  the  course  of  study,  are  all  vital  problems  which  the 
teacher  ought  to  understand.  And  yet,  the  ordinary  normal  school 
gives  very  little  attention  to  these  great  reform  movements  which 
are  going  forward  in  the  schools,  and  the  professional  courses  deal 
with  the  remoter  periods  of  the  history  of  education  and  with  the 
reformers  that  are  so  far  back  in  time  and  in  spirit  that  the  normal 
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school  student  has  no  contact  through  these  remote  studies  with  the 
community  and  the  classroom  problems  with  which  he  or  she  will 
come  in  contact  immediately  on  graduation.  Whether  psychology 
shall  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject  or  in  the  modified  form  as  an 
examination  of  the  mental  processes  which  appear  in  school  children 
during  school  processes  can,  of  course,  be  discussed  as  an  academic 
issue,  or  it  can  be  discussed  as  a  very  vital  problem  of  the  course  of 
study.  A  comparative  statement  of  what  is  undertaken  now  in 
various  normal  schools  would  be  very  helpfid  in  bringing  about  a 
rapid  modification  and  an  enlargement  of  this  type  of  work. 

Subject-matter  courses  should  he  organized  so  as  to  stimulate  pro- 
gressive thinking  in  mature  students, — Even  more  chaotic  conditions 
are  found  in  the  subject-matter  courses  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  and 
geography.  There  are  some  normal  schools  in  which  the  subject  is 
frankly  reviewed,  on  the  theory  that  the  student  has  forgotten  since 
his  elementary  course  everything  which  he  knew  about  the  subject 
matter  itself.  In  other  normal  schools  there  is  relatively  very  little 
review,  or  such  reviewing  as  is  undertaken  is  recommended  to  the 
student  as  the  subject  of  private  study.  In  these  normal  schools  it 
is  the  method  which  is  for  the  most  part  discussed.  Sometimes  this 
method  consists  in  the  exploitation  of  some  particular  scheme  of 
presentation  which  is  the  hobby  of  the  normal-school  teachers.  In 
other  cases  the  discussion  of  method  is  on  a  somewhat  broader  basis, 
and  a  comparative  study  is  made  of  the  different  methods  of  pre- 
senting the  different  distributions  of  time  in  different  school  systems, 
etc.  Here  again  there  ought  to  be  a  full  discussion  of  principles. 
Each  year  a  report  from  the  normal  school  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
fundamental  principles  which  are  recognized  in  organizing  these 
courses  in  subject  matter.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  a  course  in 
arithmetic  is  not  a  suitable  subject  on  which  to  exercise  the  growing 
intelligence  of  a  student  who  has  graduated  from  high  school.  He 
ought  presumably  to  have  a  very  large  part  of  the  equipment  that  is 
necessary  for  the  course  in  arithmetic.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  study  of  arithmetic  can  be  formulated  in 
8wch  a  way  as  to  give  the  student  some  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  number  as  well  as  an  experience  that  will  be  of  very  great  value 
to  him  in  his  teaching  and  the  organization  of  this  material.  We 
have  no  adequate  series  of  textbooks  dealing  with  this  problem.  The 
ingenuity  of  normal-school  teachers  should  be  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  formulating  this  material,  and  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
methods  of  turning  attention  in  this  direction  would  be  a  discussion 
by  able  leaders  in  normal-school  education  of  the  problems  and 
methods  of  this  tjrpe  of  course. 

The  problem  of  culture'*''  courses  or  ^'general'''*  courses  not 
solved. — Finally,  in  dealing  with  the  normal-school  course  of  study 
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the  question  always  arises,  How  much  academic  matter  should  be 
introduced?  It  has  been  indicated  in  an  earlier  report  that  some 
normal  schools  give  a  good  deal  of  academic  matter.  Courses  in  Latin 
are  not  uncommon  in  these  normal  schools,  even  when  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  students  who  take  the  courses  will  ever  teach  the 
subject.  The  relation  of  this  academic  material  to  the  problem  of  the 
training  of  secondary-school  teachers  is  also  an  important  question 
which  certainly  in  many  normal  schools  needs  very  much  more  com- 
plete discussion  than  it  has  at  the  present  time.  There  should  be  a 
report  of  the  distinctions  between  academic  courses  and  professional 
courses.  When  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  asked  the  normal  schools  reporting  to  it  to  define 
clearly  their  courses,  distinguishing  between  those  that  were  academic 
in  character  and  those  that  were  professional,  a  very  unsatisfactory 
set  of  replies  was  received.  Evidently  the  distinction  had  never  been 
drawn  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  normal-school  presidents  who 
made  the  reports  to  the  association.  This  distinction  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  discussion  and  definition,  so  that  ultimately  it  will  be 
perfectly  clear  what  is  needed  for  the  professional  and  what  is  needed 
for  the  academic  training  of  students. 

Practice  teaching  as  a  central  factor  in  the  course  of  study. — Great 
emphasis  was  laid  in  an  earlier  chapter  on  the  problem  of  practice 
teaching  and  its  organization  in  the  practice  school.  What  the  labora- 
tory is  to  the  course  in  science,  what  the  shop  is  to  the  course  in  en- 
gineering, the  practice  school  is  to  the  normal  school.  And  yet  it  is 
very  difficult  indeed  from  the  reports  of  many  normal  schools  to  ex- 
tract satisfactory  information  with  regard  to  the  actual  conduct  of 
practice  work.  In  an  article  entitled  Practice  Teaching  in  Model 
Schoolsj  published  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Lewis,  of  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Charleston,  111.,  in  the  Elementary  School  Teacher  of  May,  1913 
(pp.  431  111) ,  it  is  brought  out  clearly  that  there  is  the  widest  diver- 
gence among  the  model  schools  connected  with  normal  schools 
throughout  the  country.  For  example,  Mr.  Lewis  makes  one  sum- 
mary, as  follows,  on  page  438  of  the  Elementary  School  Teacher : 

To  summarize,  53  per  cent  of  the  State  normal  schools  replying  require  the 
equivalent  of  three  terms,  or  one  full  year,  of  practice  teaching;  34  per  cent, 
the  equivalent  of  two  terms ;  8  per  cent,  the  equivalent  of  one  term ;  and  5  per 
cent,  less  than  one  term.  There  are  possibly  two  institutions  which  require 
more  than  one  year  of  practice  teaching.  The  median  institution  requires  three 
terms  or  one  year. 

Mr.  Lewis  also  goes  further  in  his  article  to  show  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  practice  teaching  with  reference  to  the  methods  courses  is 
very  different  in  different  institutions :  "  The  two  prevailing  tenden- 
cies are,  first,  to  have  practice  teaching  taken  simultaneously  with 
methods,  and,  second,  to  have  practice  teaching  follow  immediately 
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the  course  in  methods.  The  second  plan  is  more  common.''  Further 
details  of  the  article  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Enough  to  say  the 
practices  of  different  normal  schools  differ  widely,  as  indicated  also 
in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  report.  Why  should  there  not  be  in 
accessible  form  for  every  normal  school  a  definition  of  its  laboratory 
and  of  the  way  in  which  it  requires  students  to  attend  the  exercises 
of  this  laboratory?  Furthermore,  a  definition  of  the  policy  of  the 
institution  and  its  relation  to  schools  would  be  of  very  great  value. 
It  is  noted  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  some  schools  do  give  a  defini- 
tion of  this  sort,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  the  normal  schools 
should  make  a  clear  statement  of  their  relations  to  public  institutions 
with  regard  to  their  practice  work. 

Especially  has  it  been  shown  in  this  report  that  there  should  be 
clear  and  explicit  tables  setting  forth  the  number  of  children  accessi- 
ble for  practice  work  and  the  number  of  practice  teachers  who  are 
supervised  by  a  single  critic  teacher  or  normal  instructor.  There 
should  also  be  a  clear  and  explicit  statement  of  the  way  in  which  this 
supervisory  work  is  related  to  the  other  engagements  of  the  normal- 
school  teacher.  If  critic  work  is  conjoined  with  instruction  in  the 
subject  matter  given  in  the  normal  school,  this  should  be  set  forth  in 
such  a  way  that  the  policy  of  the  school  will  be  perfectly  clear.  In 
short,  a  definite  statistical  statement,  together  with  a  descriptive 
justification  of  the  practices  of  the  school,  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  regular  report  of  each  normal  school,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
this  material  be  worked  out  in  such  fashion  that  a  general  comparison 
shall  easily  be  possible. 

Student'' 8  program  is  closely  related  to  the  type  of  work  which  he 
can  do. — There  is  another  body  of  information  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  the  course  of  study  which  should  be  brought  out 
in  these  normal-school  reports.  A  statement  should  be  made  of  the 
amoimt  of  work  which  a  student  is  expected  to  do  in  a  year  of  work. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  in  many  normal  schools  the 
facultj^,  relying  on  the  maturity  of  the  students,  administers  a  very 
heavy  course  of  study.  In  all  probability,  it  would  be  found  that 
more  hours  are  taken  each  week  by  normal-school  students  than  are 
commonly  taken  by  college  students.  It  may  be  entirely  legitimate 
to  call  upon  normal-school  students  who  are  taking  a  professional 
course  to  exert  themselves  more  strenuously  than  college  students  do. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  student  who 
would  take  advantage  of  leisure  for  reading  and  for  general  prepara- 
tion of  himself  along  the  lines  of  his  own  selection  is  deprived  of 
this  opportunity  by  the  heavy  course  which  he  is  required  to  take  in 
regular  routine.  Some  definition  of  the  policy  of  institutions  in  this 
matter  would  help  greatly  in  adjusting  the  relation  of  normal  courses 
to  college  courses.   Very  frequently  a  student  who  presents  himself 
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for  advanced  standing  in  the  university  brings  from  the  normal 
school  a  prodigious  number  of  courses.  This  immediately  arouses 
the  skepticism  of  the  university  faculty,  because  they  recognize 
the  impossibility  of  taking  so  large  a  number  of  courses  without 
curtailing  the  work  in  each.  A  definition,  therefore,  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  work  of  the  student  should  parallel  the  definition  that 
is  called  for  above  on  the  amount  of  work  that  is  required  of  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  An  explicit  tabular  statement  of  the  number  of 
students  who  are  taking  four  hours,  five  hours,  six  hours,  etc.,  each 
day,  would  give  a  definite  body  of  information  which  is  not  now  at 
hand.  That  such  information  is  not  supplied  by  the  colleges  should 
not  furnish  justification  for  its  omission  from  this  report.  The 
appearance  of  this  type  of  material  in  normal-school  reports  would 
undoubtedly  stimulate  a  discussion  of  the  same  problem  in  high 
schools  and  in  imiversities,  and  anyone  who  makes  a  study  of  these 
institutions  realizes  that  it  will  very  shortly  be  necessary  to  canvass 
the  whole  problem  of  the  amount  of  work  that  a  student  can  prop- 
erly be  called  upon  to  do  each  day.  The  relation  of  this  discussion 
to  outside  activities  is  also  clear.  A  definition  of  the  social  life  of 
the  students  can  hardly  be  given  with  clearness  unless  some  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  amount  of  work  which  is  required  in  the  courses 
of  the  institution  itself.  By  initiating  this  study,  the  normal  schools 
can  become  leaders  in  an  important  general  educational  study. 

Another  general  educational  problem  is  that  of  the  elective 
course. — ^A  further  item  of  information  with  regard  to  the  students 
and  their  places  in  various  courses  is  especially  profitable  when  one 
considers  the  contrast  between  a  normal  school  and  the  ordinary  col- 
lege course.  In  recent  years  the  college  course  has  come  to  be  more 
and  more  an  elective  course.  On  the  other  hand,  the  professional 
schools  have  all  required  a  much  more  rigid  adherence  to  a  prescribed 
series  of  studies.  In  the  normal  schools  the  conflict  between  academic 
and  professional  courses  has  frequently  expressed  itself  in  the  fact 
that  certain  courses  are  required,  while  others  are  made  elective,  and 
the  difference  in  equipment  between  different  normal  schools  may  fre- 
quently consist  in  the  larger  number  of  elective  courses  which  are  of- 
fered. These  elective  courses  open  the  way  for  a  wide  differentiation 
of  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  individual  students  and  undoubt- 
edly constitute  the  phase  of  normal-school  organization  which  has 
brought  these  institutions  most  into  competition  with  neighboring 
colleges.  Furthermore,  elective  courses  always  bring  with  them  the 
problem  of  the  distribution  of  students  of  different  degrees  of  ma- 
turity. When  an  elective  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  for  some 
time  been  pursuing  work  in  a  given  institution  and  at  the  same  time 
to  students  who  have  just  entered,  there  is  likely  to  be  so  great  a  dif- 
ference in  the  maturity  of  the  student  body  that  the  administration  of 
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the  course  is  seriously  complicated.  Tables  showing  the  kind  of 
students  admitted  to  certain  courses,  the  emphasis  which  is  laid  in  the 
natural  course  of  election  upon  certain  parts  of  the  work  in  the  nor- 
mal school,  and  a  clear  statement  of  the  registration  in  all  of  the  re- 
quired work  would  give  a  view  of  the  distribution  of  the  student 
body  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  have. 

Courses  for  mature  students. — Furthermore,  it  is  also  important  in 
estimating  the  work  of  the  normal  school  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction 
between  those  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  for  the  first  time 
and  those  who  are  preparing  in  a  larger  way  to  increase  their  profes- 
sional usefulness.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  summer  school, 
or  the  sunmier  quarter  of  the  normal  school,  is  very  different  in  its 
character  from  the  regular  quarters,  and  throughout  the  year  there 
are  students  who  are  taking  courses  of  an  advanced  type  because  they 
wish  to  become  supervisors  rather  than  because  they  wish  to  enter  the 
profession  for  the  first  time.  A  distribution  of  students  throughout 
the  year  and  a  distribution  of  the  students  with  reference  to  the  ends 
which  they  wish  to  achieve  through  graduation  should  be  made  in 
such  a  way  that  one  who  examines  the  registration  of  a  normal  school 
shall  distinguish  between  these  different  types  of  students  and  their 
length  of  residence  during  the  year. 

Problem  of  costs. — ^The  period  during  which  a  student  remains  in 
the  normal  school  is  very  important  in  determining  the  cost  of  normal- 
school  instruction.  It  is  desirable  that  every  community  should  know 
what  it  costs  per  capita  to  educate  students  in  any  public  institution. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  almost  impossible,  as  indicated  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  to  determine  from  the  statistics  of  registration  how  many 
students  are  present  in  a  normal  school  at  any  given  time.  The 
average  attendance  or  the  attendance  for  each  month  should  be  given 
in  such  a  clear-cut  way  that  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  what  the 
actual  instructorial  activities  of  the  institution  are.  A  large  summer 
quarter  does  not  legitimately  represent  the  actual  work  of  an  institu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  con- 
stituency which  comes  to  normal  schools  during  the  summer  is  very 
important  in  determining  the  character  of  work  that  is  done  in  the 
schools  around  that  normal  school. 

Clearness  in  these  matters  is  all  that  should  be  required.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  lay  down  any  rule,  and  there  should  be  no  effort  to 
restrict  the  activity  of  a  normal  school  in  dealing  with  the  different 
types  of  students  which  come  to  it.  But  it  is  desirable  that  these 
different  types  should  be  clearly  defined. 

Distribution  of  graduates. — Finally,  a  normal  school  should  in- 
form itself,  and  should  inform  the  State  which  it  serves,  definitely 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  its  graduates.  The  first  question 
which  here  arises  is  the  question  of  distribution  to  elementary  or  sec- 
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ondary  schools.  In  the  second  place,  the  question  immediately  arises 
whether  these  normal-school  graduates  go  into  city  schools  or  into 
rural  schools.  A  clear  statement  on  these  matters  would  do  much  to 
determine  the  policy  of  the  State  with  regard  to  appropriations  and 
with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  normal  schools.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  graduates  of  normal  schools 
go  to  those  city  systems  which  are  much  better  qualified  to  provide 
themselves  with  experienced  teachers  than  are  rural  districts;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  number  of  graduates  of  normal 
schools  who  go  into  high  schools  constitutes  a  very  genuine  problem 
of  public  policy.  In  some  quarters  there  are  small  high  schools  which 
can  not  draw  their  staff  from  the  neighboring  State  universities.  The 
normal  schools  are  here  called  upon  to  perform  a  very  genuine  service 
to  the  community.  To  what  extent  this  service  is  demanded  we  do 
not  at  the  present  time  know,  and  we  shall  not  know  until  definite 
statements  can  be  made  of  the  actual  disposition  of  graduates  of  our 
normal  schools. 

The  problem  of  the  relation  of  normal  schools  to  high-school 
training  classes  appears  also  at  this  point,  for  if  the  normal  school 
can  not  supply  the  teachers  necessary  for  rural  districts,  other  means 
wUl  have  to  be  devised  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  whole 
problem  of  an  adequate  supply  for  the  State,  therefore,  connects 
itself  with  this  investigation  of  the  disposition  of  the  graduates. 

Some  diagrams  of  geographical  distribution  ought  to  be  given,  but 
here,  as  in  an  earlier  instance,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  an  academic  distribution  is  of  more  significance  than  the  merely 
geographical  distribution.  What  kind  of  schools  these  graduates 
Ber>'e  is  a  much  more  important  question  to  raise  and  answer  than  the 
mere  question  of  the  geographical  distribution  in  terms  of  miles  away 
from  the  institution  that  trains  them.  Tables  of  this  sort  should  be 
clearly  presented  in  the  reports  of  the  normal  school. 

Standardization  is  an  elaborate  process  and  may  be  slow. — ^The 
recommendations  which  have  been  made  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
call  for  a  number  of  elaborate  studies,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  objected 
by  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  normal  schools  that  it  is  not  easily 
possible  to  supply  the  information  which  is  here  demanded.  It  will 
especially  be  objected  that  to  supply  all  of  this  information  in  a  single 
report  would  require  a  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  president  and 
faculty  of  a  normal  school  to  investigation  which  is  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  their  leisure  and  to  the  demands  which  are  made  upon 
them  for  routine  work.  It  must  be  admitted  immediately  that  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  any  given  normal  school  to  answer  all  of  these 
questions  in  one  year  would  entail  a  great  amount  of  labor.  It  is  the 
meaning  of  the  authors  of  this  monograph  that  the  labor  would  be 
amply  repaid  in  the  establishment  of  general  confidence  in  the  admin- 
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istration  of  the  school  and  in  the  classification  that  would  come  as  a 
result  of  all  of  these  investigations  of  all  of  the  relations  of  the  insti- 
tution and  of  the  student  body.  But  if  the  recommendations  can  not 
all  of  them  be  acted  upon  at  once,  it  is  still  urged  that  a  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  all  of  these  types  of  information  is  certainly  possible. 
If  one  or  two  of  the  tables  above  recommended  could  be  prepared  in  a 
given  year  and  could  be  inserted  in  the  catalogue  of  the  normal  school, 
and  if  the  practice  of  collecting  such  information  became  general, 
comparison  would  immediately^arise  which  would  stimulate  further 
investigations  and  would  help  to  secure  the  necessary  appropriations 
from  legislatures  to  carry  on  these  investigations  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  experience  of  every  State  has,  in  recent  years,  made  it  clear  that 
there  is  public  demand  for  a  clearer  definition  of  these  institutions. 
The  necessity  of  maintaining  relationships  with  other  institutions  has 
been  dwelt  upon  again  and  again  in  this  report,  and  the  desirability 
of  supplying  a  larger  body  of  teachers  is  becoming  one  of  the  impres- 
sive problems  of  modem  educational  life. 

Lack  of  uniformity  is  advantageous  if  this  is  supplemented  by 
careful  scientific  studies. — The  United  States  does  less  to  train  its 
teachers  than  any  other  great  civilized  nation,  and  there  is  less  uni- 
formity in  the  treatment  of  requirements  for  the  schools  than  in 
any  other  nation.  To  be  sure,  these  variations  in  organization  and 
this  lack  of  system  bring  certain  advantages  and  give  the  school 
system  of  the  United  States  a  certain  flexibility  which  other  sys- 
tems do  not  exhibit,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  with  the  advan- 
tages of  flexibility  there  should  not  come  a  clear  definition  of 
purpose;^  and  a  clear  account  of  the  actual  achievements  of  such 
system  as  we  have.  The  recommendations  made  in  this  chapter  are 
made  with  a  view  to  securing  this  type  of  information.  Flexibility 
which  is  of  a  thoroughly  self-conscious  type  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
Flexibility  which  is  controlled  by  accidents  and  by  chance  require- 
ments in  particular  localities  and  is  not  understood  and  is  not  clearly 
defined  in  any  general  way  is  a  disadvantage  rather  than  an  advan- 
tage, and  all  of  the  recommendations  which  have  been  made  in  these 
paragraphs  aim  to  eliminate  so  far  as  possible  the  purely  accidental 
character  of  normal-school  organization. 
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New  Hampshire,  course  of  study,  80-90;  practice-teaching  facilities,  47-49;  status  of 

normal  schools,  43;  survey  of  normal  schools,  12. 
New  Jersey,  teachers  in  special  and  vocational  subjects,  105-106,  116. 
New  York,  special  normal-traimng  coiurses,  116-117;  State-local  t>'pe  of  control,  34. 
Normal-school  standards,  program,  126-137. 

Normal  schools,  maintenance  parallels,  general  education  policy,  31;  three  types,  82. 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  number  of  State  normal 

schools  reporting  to,  16. 
North  Dakota,  eliminating  high-school  students,  63-64. 
North  Dakota  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  statistics,  112. 
Northern  Illinois  Normal  School,  statistics  of  graduation,  107. 
Organization,  determined  by  accidental,  7-8. 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  course  of  study,  81. 

Oxford  (Ohio)  Normal  School,  course  for  special  teachers  of  manual  arts,  122. 
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Pennsylvania,  survey  of  normal  schools,  9. 
Plymouth  Normal  School,  location,  23-24;  finances,  43. 

Practice  teaching,  47-55;  organization,  87-96;  standard  for  measuring  facilities,  of  a 
community,  52-^. 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Tex.,  statistice,  113-114. 
President,  most  dominant  influence  in  many  systems,  42. 
I        Providence,  R.  I.,  practice  teaching,  49--52. 
Public  schools,  practice  teaching,  49. 

Purpose,  number,  and  geographical  distribution  of  services,  22-31. 

Railroad  fares,  paid  to  students,  30. 

Rhode  Island,  eliminating  highnschool  students,  61-62. 

Roberts,  H.  H.,  criticism  of  unit  control,  38. 

Salaries,  teachers.  8u  Teachers'  salaries. 

Salem  (Mass.)  Normal  School,  course  for  commercial  teachers,  124. 
Secondary  school,  eastern  normal  school  as,  14. 

Sneddon,  David,  critical  study  of  Maseachusetts  normal  schools,  43-44;  on  best  type 
of  normal  control,  38;  on  normal  schools,  22,  28-29;  on  training  of  secondary  teach- 
ers, 101-103. 

Standardization,  external  causes  stimulating  movement,  8;  meaning  of  tenn,  14;  pro- 
gram for  development,  126-137. 
State  Manual  Training  Normal  School,  statistics,  110-112. 
State  normal  schools,  faculties,  65-74;  nimiber  in  each  State,  28. 
Stout  Institute,  Wis.,  statistics,  114-115. 
Students  and  graduates,  56-64. 
Supervifflon,  standardized  routine,  94. 

Surveys  of  normal  schools,  Indiana,  10-12;  Massachusetts,  12-13;  Missouri,  10-12, 13; 
Pennsylvania,  9;  Vermont,  12;  Wisconsin,  9-10. 

Teacher-training,  high  schools,  99-104;  rural  schools,  97-98;  special  subjects,  105-125; 
statement  by  Carnegie  Foundation,  10-12. 

Teachers,  critic,  importance  of  securing,  73-74;  need  of  competent,  65-66;  public- 
school  experience,  69-70.   See  also  Faculties. 

Teachers*  salaries,  70-73. 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  State  Normal  School,  distribution  of  students,  25-26. 
Time  distributions,  course  of  study,  84-85. 
Trades,  courses  for  teachers,  124-125. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  course  of  study,  81. 
Unit  control,  38. 

TJniversitiee,  relation  of  western  normal  schools  to,  14. 

Valley  City  (N.  Dak.)  Normal  School,  course  in  home  economies,  122-123. 

Vermont,  survey  of  normal  schools,  12. 

Virginia,  improvement  in  rural  schools,  60. 

Winona,  Minn.,  course  of  study,  92. 

Winthrop  (S.  C.)  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  number  of  i)06ition8  secured  for  grad- 
uates, 106-107. 

W^isconsin,  history  of  development  of  differentiated  courses,  81-82;  history'  of  normal 
system,  10;  survey  of  normal  schools,  9-10. 
*         Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  faculty  of  normal  school,  67. 
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PREFACE. 


By  Joseph  Swain, 

Pre$ident  of  Swartkmore  College  and  Chairman  Committee  on  Salarie$y  Tenure,  and 
PentionSy  National  Education  Association, 


Since  the  appointment  of  the  committee  on  salaries,  tenure,  and 
pensions  in  October  of  1911  there  have  been  published  by  the  com- 
mittee, or  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  cooperation 
with  it,  about  1,000  pages  of  literature,  chiefly  on  teachers^  salaries. 
The  report  of  January,  1913,  on  teachers*  salaries  and  cost  of  living, 
was  an  extensive  study  of  economic  conditions  of  teachers  in  four 
representative  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  country — namely,  Cin- 
cinnati, New  Haven,  Atlanta,  and  Denver.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  1914,  No.  16,  ''The  Tangible  Rewards  of  Teaching,'* 
was  a  detailed  statement  of  salaries  paid  to  the  several  classes  of 
teachers  and  school  officers  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Bulletin,  1915,  No.  31,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  a  comparative 
study  of  salaries  of  teachers  and  school  officers.  The  study  of  these 
three  publications  will  make  clear  to  any  impartial  and  enlightened 
observer  that  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  United  States  are  not  large 
enough  to  provide  properly  for  the  numerous  financial  demands  that 
their  work  makes  upon  them.  (See  Teachers*  Salaries  and  Cost  of 
Living,**  pp.  234-235.)  The  overwhelming  consensus  of  view  of 
inteUigent  people  in  all  walks  of  life  who  are  familiar  with  present 
conditions  in  the  United  States  is  that  not  only  must  salaries  be 
increased,  but  some  kind  of  a  retiring  allowance  in  the  form  of  a  pen- 
sion or  annuity  must  be  provided  for  all  pubhc  school-teachers  if  we 
are  to  have  a  profession  of  teaching. 

The  studies  thus  far  made  naturally  led  the  committee  to  the  study 
of  pensions.  The  subject  is  both  a  scientific  and  a  social  question. 
Many  pension  systems  have  failed  because  they  had  no  sound  eco- 
nomic basis.  A  system  may  have  a  soimd  economic  basis  and  not 
be  in  a  form  acceptable  to  those  who  participate  in  it.  The  commit- 
tee has  brought  experts,  who  have  worked  out  the  scientific  basis 
on  sound  economic  groimds,  and  the  teacher  and  public-school  offi- 
cer together  in  the  hope  that  we  may  have  better  pension  legislation, 
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both  sound  in  theory  and  acceptable  m  practice.  This  has  been  the 
purpose  of  a  series  of  conferences  held  at  Oakland,  Detroit,  and  in 
New  York  City.  It  has  been  foimd  that  the  subject  of  pensions  is 
little  understood  and  that  much  legislation  has  been  more  than  use- 
less. But  it  is  clear  that  by  cooperation  of  teachers,  officers,  experts, 
and  the  pubUc  a  safe,  soimd,  and  efficient  system  can  be  secured  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  work  of  the  committee  this  year  has  been  in  two  directions. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  oif  Education  the  present  bulletin 
has  been  prepared.  The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  teachers'  pension  movement  in  a  brief  and  summary 
way  and  to  collect  in  convenient  form  pension  legislation  for  pubhc 
school-teachers  in  the  United  States.  This  bulletin  is  a  natural 
introduction  to  the  report  on  teachers'  pensions,  which,  at  the 
request  of  the  committee,  is  now  being  prepared  for  it  by  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Pension  and  retirement  legislation  for  teachers  has  developed 
rapidly  in  the  past  four  or  five  years.  Local  retirement  fimds  have 
in  most  instances  given  way  to  State  systems,  and  there  has  come  a 
general  realization  that  some  plan  of  retirement  for  teachers  is  essen- 
tial in  an  efficient  pubUc-school  system.  To  show  the  extent  of  the 
teachers'  pension  movement  in  a  brief  and  smnmary  way  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bulletin.  No  attempt  is  made  to  argue  for  or  against 
any  particular  form  of  pension  plan,  or  to  go  analytically  into  the 
history  of  the  pension  movement,  since  these  have  already  been  the 
subject  of  careful  study  by  competent  investigators.  In  the  past 
half  dozen  years  pension  literature  has  been  enriched  by  the  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  commission  on  old-age  pensions,  annuities, 
and  insurance  (Boston,  1910),  which  aflForded  a  backgroimd  for  the 
careful  study  of  teachers'  pensions  in  the  same  State  three  years 
later;  by  various  Government  reports,  including  summaries  of  the 
pension  situation  for  teachers  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  of 
which  the  more  important  are  Senate  Document  No.  823,  of  the 
Sixty-first  Congress,  and  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  34  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  (Teachers'  Pensions  in  Great  Britain);  by 
"The  Teacher  and  Old  Age,"  Mr.  Prosser's  survey  of  teachers'  retire- 
ment sjrstems,  which  is  especially  significant  in  its  statement  of  the 
case  from  the  standpoint  of  social  insurance;  and  by  the  numerous  con- 
tributionis  of  the  Carnegie  Foimdation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, which,  based  on  practical  experience  in  the  administration  of  col- 
lege pensions,  properly  emphasize  the  fimdamental  actuarial  problems 
involved  in  the  making  of  pensions  for  any  class  of  employees.* 

The  present  bulletin  seeks  to  show  the  existing  situation  in  the 
various  States;  to  outline  the  plans  that  have  been  adopted,  and 
give  some  indication  of  the  results;  and  to  reproduce  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  studying  teachers'  pensions  several  of  the  pension  laws 
now  on  the  statute  books. 

STATES  HAVING  PENSION  SYSTEMS. 

State  systems  of  pensions  or  retirement  for  public-school  teachers 
are  maintained  in  33  States.  Of  these,  21  are  State-wide  in  their 
application,  5  affect  two  or  more  dties  in  the  State,  and  7  apply  to 
a  single  city  or  county. 

1  See  especially  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  (1915)  and  Bulletin  No.  9 
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The  21  States  having  State-wide  pension  systems  are:  Arizona, 
California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin.^ 


Of  the  other  States,  the  Alabama  system  affects  only  Mobile  Coimty, 
which  includes  the  city  of  Mobile;  the  Colorado  law  covers  Denver, 
Pueblo,  and  Colorado  Springs;  Connecticut  has  separate  laws  affect- 
ing New  Haven  and  New  London;  and  Delaware's  system  is  for 


1  In  some  of  these  States  the  law  does  not  apply  to  teachers  in  cities  that  have  already  established  re- 
tirement systems.  (See  table.) 
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Wilmington  only.  Pennsylvania  has  a  local  option  law  under  which 
11  cities  have  estabhshed  retirement  systems.  The  Kansas  law 
affects  "all  cities  of  the  first  class" — Topeka,  Kansas  City,  and 
Wichita.  Kentucky  has  one  law  affecting  Louisville  ("aU  cities  of 
the  first  class '0,  and  another  affecting  Lexington,  Covington,  New- 


port, and  Paducah  ("all  cities  of  the  second  class '0-  The  Louisiana 
act  applies  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans;  the  Nebraska  law  affects 
Omaha  only;  Oregon's  optional  law  has  been  availed  of  by  the  city 
of  Portland;  Tennessee  has  a  retirement  system  for  Chattanooga, 
and  the  West  Virginia  law  applies  to  the  city  of  Wheeling. 
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DATES  OP  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PENSION  SYSTEMS. 

The  teachers'  pension  movement  is  a  recent  development  in  the 
United  States.  The  teachers'  retirement  fund  of  New  Jersey  dates 
from  1896.  The  Ohio  noncontributory  plan  was  adopted  in  1897. 
In  1907  Rhode  Island  established  a  State-wide  retirement  system  on 
a  noncontributory  basis.  Virginia  enacted  pension  legislation  in 
1908,  Colorado  and  Nebraska  in  1909,  and  Louisiana  in  1910. 

Most  of  the  development  in  teachers'  pensions  has  come  since 
1911.  Four  States  created  systems  in  that  year  (Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, New  York,  Wisconsin);  2  in  1912  (Arizona  and  Kentucky);  4 
in  1913  (OaUfomia,  Maine,  Utah,  and  Vermont);  3  in  1914  (Ken- 
tucky— ^for  cities  of  the  second  class — ^Massachusetts,  and  North 
Dakota);  and  10  in  1915  (Alabama,  lUinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  and 
West  Virginia). 


Contributory  systems,  supported  partly  by  public  funds  and  partly 
by  contributions  from  the  teachers,  prevail  in  21  States,  13  having  a 
State-wide  pension  law  and  8  having  local  systems.  These  21  States 
are:  California,  Connecticut  (New  London),  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky  (cities  of  the  second  class),  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin.  New  Jersey's  twofold  system,  comprising  a 
retirement  plan  supported  by  the  teachers  and  a  straight  pension 
paid  by  the  State,  is  in  effect  a  contributory  system,  the  teachers 
insuring  themselves  against  disability  and  the  State  insuring  them 
against  old  age. 

The  noncontributory  plan,,  where  the  State  finances  the  entire 
scheme  without  the  aid  of  contributions  from  the  teachers,  is  in  force 
in  eight  States — ^Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Maine,  Maryland,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Tennessee.*  Although  six  of  these 
are  States  with  State-wide  systems,  the  total  number  of  teachers 
affected  is  not  large  as  compared  with  States  having  the  contributory 
system.  * 

The  teachers  finance  the  pension  system  entirely  without  the  help 
of  public  funds  in  Utah,  Michigan,*  Kentucky  (cities  of  the  first 
class),  and  Louisiana  (New  Orleans),  and  in  one  of  the  two  systems 
in  New  Jersey,  as  described  elsewhere.* 


TYPES  OF  PENSION  PLANS. 


1  For  New  Jersey,  see  preceding  paragraph;  see  also  Appendix  C. 

>  For  example,  Arizona  had  5  pensioners  in  1916  and  New  Hampsldre  65. 
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PROVISION  FOR  REFUNDS. 


Few  States  make  provision  for  refund  of  money  paid  in  by  teachers 
on  the  contributory  plan.  Massachusetts  is  the  only  State  that 
refunds  the  total  amount,  with  interest,  in  case  of  death  or  resigna- 
tion. Indiana  pays  back  the  actual  amoimt  contributed,  but  without 
interest,  and  Utah  refunds  the  full  amoimt  at  death.  In  nine  States — 
Kansas,  Kentucky  (Louisville),  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin — one-half  the 
amount  paid  in  is  refunded  in  case  of  death  or  resignation.  The  Illi- 
nois plan  allows  a  return  of  one-half  the  amoimt  contributed  if  the 
teacher  resigns  before  completing  15  years  of  service.  The  Kentucky 
system  affecting  cities  of  the  second  class  provides  for  a  refund  of 
three-fourths  the  amoimt  contributed,  in  case  of  death  or  resignation. 
Five  States — Connecticut  (New  Haven),  Kansas,  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
and  Virginia — ^provide  for  full  return  of  all  amoimts  contributed  in 
case  of  dismissal,  Virginia  adding  interest  at  6  per  cent.  In  Delaware 
the  payment  of  refunds  is  made  optional  with  the  board  of  retirement. 

1  ThA  ooDstitotkmality  of  the  Hichlgui  law  is  In  qnesUon,  however.  See  note  to  table. 
>  See  table. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  THE  TEACHERS'  PENSION  SITUATION 
IN  THE  VARIOUS  STATES. 

[Compiled  from  special  reports  by  State  officials.] 

Arizona, — ^What  we  have  is  not  a  penedon  law  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term;  it  is 
more  of  a  direct  payment  out  of  the  State  school  fund  to  a  few  of  our  worthy  pioneer 
teachers  in  this  State. 

CO.  Case,  State  Superint&ndent  of  Public  Instnu^ian, 

Arkansas. — ^There  is  no  law  in  this  State  authorizing  a  pension  or  retirement  system 
for  school-teachers,  and  no  authority  in  the  law  whereby  such  system  could  be  placed 
in  operation  in  any  of  the  cities  or  counties  of  the  State. 

Geo.  B.  Cook,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Florida. — ^There  is  no  law  whatever  in  Florida  granting  pensions  to  teachers,  nor  do 
I  know  of  any  county  or  city  in  the  State  that  grants  such  pensions.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  a  bill  providing  for  teachers'  pensions  was  introduced  in  oxu*  State  legislature 
and  received  considerable  support  but  did  not  pass. 

W.  N.  Sheats,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instraction. 

Georgia. "-There  are  no  laws  of  State- wide  force  concerning  this  subject.  Any  local 
system,  however,  has  the  right  to  pension  teachers  if  desired.  In  two  or  three  places 
movements  have  been  inaugurated  for  this  purpose. 

M.  L.  Bbtttain,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Idaho. — We  have  no  pension  system  for  teachers  in  this  State.  This  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Staters  youth,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  of  our  State  are  young  and 
have  not  felt  the  necessity  of  the  i>ension  system .  Of  course,  as  the  State  develops  and 
our  teachers  serve  long  tenure  in  schools  in  this  State,  this  question  will  imdoubtedly 
arise.  A  large  niunber  of  our  teaching  force  are  transient — ^with  us  two  or  three  years, 
perhaps  a  little  longer,  and  then  they  move  on  to  the  farther  western  States,  to  Alaska, 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  our  teaching  body  is  not  a 
permanent  one  by  any  means.  Consequently)  the  question  of  pensions  has  not  become 
a  problem  with  us  at  all. 

Bernice  McCoy,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Illinois. — ^The  Illinois  State  teachers'  i>ension  and  retirement  fund  was  established 
by  the  forty-ninth  general  assembly  and  the  law  went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1915. 
It  is  still  rather  early  to  properly  judge  the  sentiment  in  regard  to  change,  extension, 
or  alteration  of  the  existing  plan.  As  yet  our  efforts  have  been  largely  occupied  in 
putting  into  operation  the  law  and  developing  the  system  of  administration. 

D.  F.  NiCKOLS,  Secretary  Teachers*  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund. 

Iowa. — ^We  do  not  have  such  a  law  [relating  to  teachers*  pensions]  in  this  State. 
An  effort  has  been  made  at  each  session  of  the  legislature  for  the  past  four  years,  but  so 
far  we  have  been  unsuccessful. 

A.  M.  Deyoe,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Maine. — ^The  law  provides  that  penedons  shall  be  granted  to  teachers  on  three  dif- 
ferent bases:  Those  who  have  taught  between  25  and  30  years  receive  $150;  those  who 
have  taught  between  30  and  35  years  receive  $200;  and  those  who  have  taught  more 
than  35  years  receive  $250.  In  addition  to  theiae  there  is  also  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  one-half  these  amounts  to  teachers  who  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  but  whose  service  ended  prior  to  the  school  year  next  preceding  the  30th  day 
of  September,  1913. 

The  form  of  administration  is  simple.  Upon  presentation  of  pro^r  proof  of  age 
and  service  a  certificate  is  granted  to  the  applicant,  and  thereafter  an  application 
blank  is  filed  by  the  pensioner  at  the  end  of  each  three-month  period.   Upon  receipt 
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of  this  api^cation  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  certifies  to  the  governor  and 
council  the  amount  due  each  pensioner  and  payment  is  made  directly  by  the  treasurer 
of  State. 

Payson  Smtth,  State  SuperinUndent  of  Public  Schools. 

MassathtuetU.—MoBt  of  the  teachers  seem  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  system. 
There  is  a  feeling  among  some  of  the  teachers,  however,  that  a  disability  feature  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  law.  There  are  two  disability  bills  before  the  legislature  at  the 
present  time  and  also  a  bill  which  provides  that  the  interest  allowed  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  members  be  changed  from  3  per  cent  to  the  amount  actually  earned. 

Clayton  L.  Lent,  Secretary  Teachers*  Retirement  Board, 

Minnesota, — ^This  is  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  this  law.  It  is  giving  quite 
general  satisfaction.  The  young  teachers  object  to  the  compulsory  feature,  and  teach- 
ers who  have  served  for  many  years,  but  who  quit  before  the  law  was  passed,  complain 
because  of  ineligibility  to  membership.  The  only  way  such  teachers  can  qualify 
is  by.  returning  to  the  service  and  teaching  for  five  years  in  the  State.  It  is  too  early 
to  make  any  prediction  as  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  but  thus 
far  its  provisions  seem  to  meet  with  general  satisfaction. 

E.  T.  CRrrcHETT,  Secretary  Teachers*  Insurance  and  Retirement  Fund, 

Missouri. — ^We  have  no  law  in  Missouri  on  the  subject  of  teachers'  pensions.  St. 
Louis  has  had  a  system  of  pensions  for  some  years,  but  it  is  a  private  arrangement. 
Some  years  ago  a  bill  was  introduced  and  a  hard  fight  made  to  pass  a  law  providing 
for  a  retiring  fimd  for  teachers,  but  it  failed  of  approval  in  both  house  and  senate. 

Howard  A.  Gabs,  State  Superintendent  of  Educati(m, 

Montana, — ^The  law  has  not  yet  been  in  force  long  enough  to  make  it  possible  to 
give  any  report  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  law.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  any 
one  to  be  retired  imder  the  law  for  at  least  three  years  yet. 

H.  H.  Swain,  Secretary  Retirement  Salary  Fund  Board, 

New  Hampshire, — One  point  in  the  law  needs  to  be  amended.  Section  8,  the  last 
paragraph,  states:  Preference  being  given  to  those  certified  as  entitled  in  the  order 
of  their  age."  Every  quarter  there  is  a  change  made  in  the  list  of  pensioners,  inas- 
much as  the  $10,000  is  already  more  than  taken  up.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  drop 
off  the  youngest  on  our  list  if  pensioners  coming  in  since  the  last  payment  are  older. 
This  is  a  pretty  trying  situation,  and  in  some  way  will  have  to  be  amended.  We 
have  on  our  list  to-day  65  pensioners  and  15  of  these  are  under  the  age  now  when  a 
pension  can  be  allowed. 

Harriet  L.  Huntress,  Depuiy  State  Superintendent. 
New  Mexico, — This  State  has  no  arrangements  whatever  concerning  pensions  or 
retirement  plans.  It  is  just  lately  that  an  interest  has  been  awakened  in  this  matter, 
and  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  legislation  looking  toward  the  establishment 
of  i>ensions  for  teachers  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Filadelpo  Baca,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 
New  York. — ^The  teachers'  retirement  plan  in  this  State  is  more  than  meeting  the 
expectation,  I  think,  of  its  most  ardent  advocates.  One  of  the  chief  factors,  if  not  the 
most  important  one,  in  such  pension  schemes  is  the  administration  of  the  fund,  neces- 
sitating conservative,  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the  board  in  considering  persons 
for  the  annuitant  list.  Generally  I  believe  the  plan  is  meeting  not  only  the  needs, 
but  is  having  the  cheerful  cooperation  of  the  teachers,  superintendents,  and  other 
school  ofiicials  of  the  State. 

E.  G.  Lantman,  Secretary  Teachers*  Retirement  Fund  Board, 

North  Carolina, — ^This  State  does  not  have  a  pension  system  to  take  care  of  its 
teachers.   The  city  of  Raleigh  has  adopted  a  pension  system,  however. 

C.  E.  McIntosh,  Chief  Clerh,  Department  of  Education, 
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by  tho  legislature  in  this  State.  We  know  of  no  cities  in  Oklahoma  in  wiiich  peooiom 
or  MftiremM  plaxiB  aM  ia  opeiv^m 

R.      WnAOv,  ^tefe  SupetmAendefU  of  Public  InBtruetwn. 
PtamtyUMmM. — Under  mac  coutftitution  peosioos  can  only  be  paid  far  lervioe  In  the 
Afiny  cr  N«¥y  lyf  the  State  er  the  UafliBd  Btstes.   Fknt  this  veMon  we  iiaT«  not  beeot 
able  to  passm  general  tteaebets^]  penooa  law  ior  tke  entire  State. 

€.  BcHASVFXR,  State  Superintendent  ofPtAHc  Butnietion, 
Soufh  Dake/tCL — ^Thus  far  South  Dakota  lias  made  no  prorision  for  teachers'  pensions, 
mattter  has  been  disctuied  an  the  Stete  le^slatiue  nt  different  timea,  but  no  act 
has  been  paased  making  any  ptwifidan  wkMtever  for  teadieis  who  have  devoted  the 
bttrt  part  of  ^eirlivfiB  to  the  StKte's  service.  W«  hav««  thoDelore,  ao  peoijuon  syBtem 
otf  any  kind  operating  nnder  State  management. 

G.  &.  JjUQO,  Steabe  Superintendent  ofPiddie  Ingbrwetkm. 
TexaM.—TexsM  has  never  enacted  any  laws  relative  to  teach«B*  pensions  or  retire- 
ment funds.   In  so  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  sdbool  communities  in  this  State  that 
have  in  operation  my  snch  plan. 

W.  F.  DauiZBTY,  SiateSmpermtendent^fEduoation. 
Otoft.— WMle  the  law  ondor  which  the  teachers*  retirement  association  was  oiigan- 
iaed  was  passed  in  1013,  ^e  actual  -organiang  of  the  association  did  not  take  place 
until  1:915.   It  is  not  possiMe,  so  soon  after  the  organizadon,  to  say  just  how  the  law 
wiH  he  Tecehred. 

E.  G.  GowAJdffl«  State  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction. 

VirffinMi, — The  investment  >of  the  pennaooeait  pension  fund  is  placed  in  ihe  hasufa 
of  the  State  board  of  education.  All  money  collected  is  tonied  over  to  the  second 
aucQtor  of  Virgima  and  is  deponted  by  him  with  the  State  treasurer .  Bonds  belonging 
to  the  pennan^t  fund  are  <depQsited  wi<h  the  second  auditor  for  safekeeping.  All 
money  is  <ikbu]»ed  by  waraant,  drawn  on  second  auditor  and  signed  by  the  presidrat 
aadsecretaory  of  the  State  board  of  oductttion. 

Our  system  has  poved  quite  satisfactory  and  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  those 
toachesB  who  have  been  ic»x;ed  to  retire  hom  active  service. 

R,  €.  STEARNESf  Slate  Superintendent  of  Public  Inetniction. 

Wiaskington. — Our  pension  hill  was  voted  down  at  the  last  sesaian  of  the  legidatore; 
so  that  we  have  no  law  at  all  on  school  pensions.  There  is  no  city  in  our  State  that 
has  a  pension  or  retirement  plan.  We  "will  continue  our  effort  until  we  secure  this 
legislation . 

Mrs.  losEPKiNS  €.  PassiKdv^  State  Superintendent  of  PuhUe  btetrudion. 
Wxeconm. — ^The  law  seems  to  be  giving  quite  general  satisfiaction  in  Ihe  State  and 
during  the  recent  legislature  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  lor  retuning  the  law  Sind 
strengthening  it  in  such  ways  as  were  found  necessary. 

B.  E.  LovEumm,  Secretsay  Teackert'  Ineuranoe  mut  Retirement  PSmL 
Wyoming. — ^Wyoming  has  no  system  of  teachers'  pensions  in  force  either  as  a  State 
institution  or  established  loadly  in  any  county  or  commjunity .   There  has  been  some 
i^^tation  for  the  past  feV  years  looking  toward  the  paasi^  of  some  legirfatioai  whi<^ 
would  create«uch  a  retirement  fund ,  but  as  yet  nothing  definite  has  been  acoomplifihed . 

EnrrH  K.  O.  OtiAUk,  State  Superintendent  of  PvhUc  InelTUcti^n, 
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APPENDIX  A. 


TYPICAL  PBN8ION  AND  RBTIRBMBNT  I^WS. 


MASSACHUSETTS  '  (1913). 


Section  1.  The  following  words  and  phrases  as  used  in  this  act,  unless  a  different 
meaning  is  plainly  required  by  the  context,  shall  have  the  following  meanings: 

(1 )  "  Retirement  system  "  shall  mean  the  arrangement  provided  in  this  act  for  pay- 
ment of  annuities  and  pensions  to  teachers. 

(2)  "Annuities"  shall  mean  payments  for  life  derived  from  contributions  from 
teachers. 

(3)  "Pensions"  shall  mean  payments  for  life  derived  from  contributions  from  the 
Commonwealth. 

(4)  "Teacher"  shall  mean  any  teacher,  principal,  supervisor,  or  superintendent 
employed  by  a  school  committee,  or  board  of  trustees,  in  a  public  day  school  within 
the  Commonwealth. 

(5)  "Public  school"  shall  mean  any  day  school  conducted  within  this  Common- 
wealth under  the  order  and  superintendence  of  a  duly  elected  school  committee, 
and  also  any  day  school  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  471  of  the  acts  oif 
the  year  1911. 

(6)  "Regular  interest"  shall  mean  interest  at  3  per  cent  per  annum,  compounded 
annually  on  the  last  day  of  December  of  each  year. 

(7)  "Retirement  board  "  shall  mean  the  teachers*  retirement  board,  as  provided  in 
section  4  of  this  act. 

(8)  "Retirement  association"  shall  mean  the  teachers'  retirement  association,  as 
provided  in  section  3  of  this  act. 

(9)  "Expense  fund"  shall  mean  the  fund  provided  for  in  paragraph  numbered  1 
in  section  5  of  this  act. 

(10)  "Annuity  fund"  shall  mean  the  fund  provided  for  in  paragraph  numbered 
2  in  section  5  of  this  act. 

(11)  "Pension  fund"  shall  mean  the  fund  provided  for  in  paragraph  nimibered  3 
in  section  6  of  this  act. 

(12)  "School  year"  shall  mean  the  12  months  from  the  1st  day  of  July  of  any 
year  to  the  30th  of  June  next  succeeding. 

(13)  "Assessment"  shall  mean  the  annual  payments  to  the  annuity  fund  by  mem- 
bers of  the  association. 


Sec.  2.  A  teachers'  retirement  system  shall  be  established  on  the  1st  day  of  July 


Sec.  3.  A  teachers*  retirem^t  association  shall  be  organized  among  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  as  follows: 

(1)  All  teachers,  except  those  specified  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section,  who  enter 
the  service  of  the  public  schools  for  the  first  time  on  or  after  July  1, 1914,  shall  become 
thereby  members  of  the  association. 
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(2)  All  teachers,  except  those  specified  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section,  who  shall 
have  entered  the  service  of  the  public  schools  before  June  30, 1914,  may,  at  any  time 
between  July  1,  1914,  and  September  30,  1914,  upon  application  in  writing  to  the 
commissioner  of  education,  become  members  of  the  retirement  association.  Any 
teacher  failing  to  do  so  may  thereafter  become  a  member  of  the  retirement  associa- 
tion by  paying  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  assessments,  together  with  regular  interest 
thereon,  that  he  would  have  paid  if  he  had  joined  the  retirement  association  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1914.  1 

(3)  Teachers  in  the  service  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  not  be 
included  as  members  of  the  retirement  association. 


Sec.  4.  (1)  The  management  of  the  retirement  system  is  hereby  vested  in  the 
teachers'  retirement  board,  consisting  of  seven  members— the  insurance  conmiis- 
sioner  for  the  Oonunonwealth,  the  bank  commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth,  the 
commissioner  of  education  for  the  Commonwealth,  three  members  of  the  retirement 
association,  and  one  other  person.  Upon  organization  of  the  retirement  association 
the  members  thereof  shall  elect  from  among  their  number,  in  a  manner  to  be  approved 
by  the  insurance  commissioner,  the  bank  commissioner,  and  the  commissioner  of 
education,  three  persons  to  serve  upon  the  retirement  board,  one  member  to  serve  for 
one  year,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years;  and  thereafter  the  members  of  the 
retirement  association  shall  elect  annually  from  among  their  number,  in  a  manner  to 
be  approved  by  the  retirement  board,  one  person  to  serve  upon  the  retirement  board 
for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  seventh  member  of  the  retirement  board  shall  be 
^ected  annually  by  the  other  six  to  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year.  On  a  vacancy 
occurring  on  the  board,  a  successor  of  such  person  whose  place  has  become  vacant 
shall  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  his  predecessor  to  serve  until  the  next  annual 
election.  Until  the  organization  of  the  retirement  association  and  the  election  of 
three  representatives  therefrom,  the  insurance  commissioner,  the  bank  commissioner, 
and  the  commissioner  of  education  shall  be  empowered  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
retirement  board. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  retirement  board  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  from  the  expense  fund  of  the  retirement  association  for  any 
expenditures  or  loss  of  salary  or  wages  which  they  may  incur  through  serving  on  the 
board .  All  claims  for  reimbiursement  on  this  account  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  governor  and  council. 

(3)  The  retirement  board  shall  have  power  to  make  by-laws  and  r^idations  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  employ  a  secretary  who  shall  give 
a  bond  in  such  amount  as  the  board  shall  approve,  and  clerical  and  other  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary.  The  salaries  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board,  with  the  approval  of 
the  governor  and  council. 

(4)  The  retirement  board  shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  retirement  allowances 
and  such  other  expenditures  as  are  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(5)  The  retirement  board  shall  adopt  for  the  retirement  system  one  or  more  mortality 
tables,  and  shall  determine  what  rates  of  interest  shall  be  established  in  connection 
with  such  tables,  and  may  later  modify  such  tables  or  prescribe  other  tables  to  repre- 
sent more  accurately  the  expense  of  the  retirement  system,  or  may  change  such  rates 
of  interest,  and  may  determine  the  application  of  the  changes  made. 

(6)  The  retirement  board  shall  perform  such  other  functions  as  are  required  for  the 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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OBBATION  OF  FUNDS. 

Sbc.  5.  The  funds  of  the  retireinent  system  shall  consist  of  an  expense  fund,  an 
annuity  fund,  and  a  pension  fund. 

(1)  The  expense  fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  shall  he  appropriated  hy  the 
general  court  from  year  to  year  on  estimates  submitted  by  the  retirement  board  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  administration  of  this  act,  exclusive  of  the  payment  of 
retirement  allowances. 

(2)  The  annuity  fund  shall  consist  of  assessments  paid  by  members  of  the  retire- 
ment association  and  interest  derived  from  investments  of  the  annuity  fund.  Each 
member  of  the  retirement  association  shall  pay  into  the  annuity  fimd,  by  deduction 
from  his  salary  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  9,  paragraph  5,  of  this  act,  such 
assessments  upon  his  salary  as  may  be  determined  by  the  retirement  board.  The  rate 
of  assessment  shall  be  established  by  the  retirement  board  on  the  first  day  of  July  of 
each  year  after  a  prior  notice  of  at  least  three  months,  and  shall  at  any  given  time 
be  uniform  for  all  members  of  the  retirement  association,  and  shall  not  be  less  than  3 
per  cent  nor  more  than  7  per  cent  of  the  members'  salary:  Provided,  however,  That  when 
the  total  sum  of  assessments  on  the  salary  of  any  member  at  the  rate  established  by  the 
retirement  board  would  amoimt  to  more  than  $100  or  less  than  |35  for  any  school  year, 
such  member  shall  in  lieu  of  assessments  at  the  regular  rate  be  assessed  $100  a  year  or 
$35  a  year  as  the  case  may  be,  payable  in  equal  installments  to  be  assessed  for  the 
number  of  months  during  which  the  schools  of  the  community  in  which  such  member 
is  employed  are  commonly  in  session.  Any  member  of  the  retir^Docent  association 
who  shall  for  30  years  have  paid  regular  assessments  to  the  annuity  fund  as  provided 
herein,  shall  be  exempt  from  further  assessments;  but  such  member  may  thereafter, 
if  he  so  elects,  continue  to  pay  his  assessments  to  the  fund.  No  member  so  electing 
shall  pay  further  assessments  after  the  total  sum  of  assessments  paid  by  him  shall  at 
any  time  have  amounted,  with  regular  interest,  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  piu-chase  an 
annuity  of  $500  at  age  60;  and  interest  thereafter  accruing  shall  be  paid  to  the  member 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 

(3)  The  pension  fund  shall  consist  of  such  amoimts  as  shall  be  appropriated  by  the 
general  court  from  time  to  time  on  estimates  submitted  by  the  retirement  board  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  pensions  provided  for  in  this  act. 

PATHENT  OF  RBTIRBMENT  ALLOWANCES. 

Sec.  6.  (1)  Any  member  of  the  retirement  association  may  retire  from  service  in 
the  public  schools  on  attaining  the  age  of  60  years,  or,  at  any  time  thereafter,  if  inca- 
pable of  rendering  satisfactory  service  as  a  teacher,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
retirement  board,  be  retired  by  the  employing  school  committee. 

(2)  Any  member  of  the  retirement  association  on  attaining  the  age  of  70  years  shall 
be  retired  from  service  in  the  public  schools. 

(3)  A  member  of  the  retirement  association  after  his  retirement  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  numbered  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  section,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
annuity  fund,  as  he  shall  elect  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  on  the  basis  of  tables 
adopted  by  the  retirement  board — (a)  An  annuity  payable  in  quarterly  payments, 
to  which  the  sum  of  his  assessments  under  section  5,  paragraph  (2),  with  regular 
interest  thereon,  shall  entitle  him;  or  (6)  an  annuity  of  less  amount,  as  determined 
by  the  retirement  board  for  the  anniiitants  electing  such  option,  payable  in  quarterly 
I>ayments,  with  the  provision  that  if  the  annuitant  dies  before  receiving  payments 
equal  to  the  sum  of  his  assessments  under  section  5,  paragraph  (2),  with  r^lar  interest, 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  the  difference  between  the  total  amount  of  said  payments 
and  the  amount  of  his  contributions  with  regular  interest  shall  be  paid  to  his 
representatives. 
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(4)  Any  member  of  the  retireMsi  anocmtion  reeeiving  pa^-ments  of  an  annuity 
as  provided  in  paragraph  numbered  (3)  of  this  section  shall,  if  not  rendered  ineligible 
tberefo  by  the  pravimoM  of  aeetion  12  of  this  act,  leoeiTe  with  each  quarterly  payment 
of  his  annuity  an  equal  amount  to  be  paid  from  the  peoii^  ftind  tm  dirocted  by  the 
BetiremeBt  board. 

(d)  Any  teBcber  wbo  sball  have  becooae  a  member  ol  the  retueoient  association 
mnder  the  providons  of  paimgraph  numbered  (2)  of  •ecti<»  and  who  liamll  have 
served  15  years  or  more  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  not  lesi-^Mn  five 
oi  whick  ehali  immediately  precede  retineme&t,  ^all,  <m  rediiqg  ae  provided  in 
pangraplM  (1 )  and  (2)  of  this  aectioa,  be  entitled  to  receive  a  vetkement  aikmrnnee 
as  foliowsi  (a)  Biidi  ammity  and  pension  as  may  be  due  under  Hie  proviaions  of 
pncagcipfas  numbered  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  section;  {b}  an  additiranl  pennon  to  eoch  acn 
aasmint  that  tiieemm  of  this  additional  pennon  and  the  penaion  provided  in  panigra^ 
(4)  of  tbis  seetion  shidl  equal  the  pension  to  which  he  woM  have  been  entitled  under 
tbe  previsions  of  this  ac^  if  he  had  paid  SO  asssMnents  on  him  aver^  yeariy  wage  for 
iBbe  U  years  pneoeding  his  retiremoit  and  at  tbe  rate  in  effect  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment: Pnmded,  (1)  That  if  his  term  of  eenrice  in  theOommonwealOi  shall  have  been 
^rver  30  yeaan  the  thirty  assessments  shall  i:  e  reckoned  as  having  begun  at  the  tin^  ci 
hm  entering  eervice  and  as  dntwing  regular  interest  until  the  tine  of  redrement; 
Ajnd/wrAer  proviM,  (2)  that  if  the  sum  of  8u<^  additional  pension  together  with  the 
anuity  and  pennon  provided  for  by  paragraphs  numbered  (3>  and  (4)  of  tixis  section 
is  leas  than  fdOO  in  any  one  year,  an  additional  sum  sufficient  to  make  an  annual 
retirement  aUowance  of  $300  ^all  be  paid  from  the  pension  fund. 

<6d  If  at  any  time  it  is  imposuble  or  impracticable  to  eonsult  i^e  original  records 
as  to  wages  received  by  a  member  iduring  any  period,  the  retirement  board  shall 
determine  the  penaion  to  be  paid  under  partgraph  numbered  (5)  (h)  of  this  section  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence  the}' may  be  able  to  obtain. 

WXTHDSAWAT.  AND  KEINSTATSMEKT. 

Sec.  7.  <1)  Any  member  of  the  retirement  association  withdrawing  fiom  service 
in  the  public  schools  before  becoming  eligible  to  retirement  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  annuity  fund  all  amcHints  contributed  as  assessments,  together  with  regular 
interest  thereon,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

(2)  If  such  withdrawal  shall  take  place  before  10  annual  assessments  have  been  paid , 
the  total  amount  to  which  such  member  is  entitled  as  determined  by  the  retirement 
board  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  ^all  be  paid  to  him  in  four  annual  installments. 

If  8U(^  wi^drawal  shall  take  place  after  10  anmial  assessments  hsLve  been  paid 
the  imiount  so  refunded  AM  be  in  tke  form  of  euch  annuity  for  Hf  e  based  on  tlie  con- 
tributions of  such  member,  together  wil^  regular  interest  <^ere(m,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  retareinent  board  aecon^ng  to  its  annuity  tables,  or  in  four  annua 
installments,  as  such  members  may  elect. 

(4)  If  a  member  of  the  association  witlnhnwing  and  receiving  payments  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraphs  numbered  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section,  ^all  die  before  tiie  amount 
<^  audi  payments  equids  ^e  amount  of  his  eontribuUons  to  the  annuity  fund  with 
regular  interest,  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  euch  payments  and  the  amount 
of  his  •eontribut^ms  witk  regular  intrnst  shall  be  paid  to  his  legal  repreBentati\^. 

(5 )  Any  member  of  the  retirement  assodation  whoehidl  have  with^wn  from  service 
in  the  public  schools  ^tall,  en  being  reemployed  in  ttie  public  schools,  be  rdnstated 
in  the  retirement  association  in  accordance  with  such  plans  for  reinstatement  as  the 
r0tir<ment  board  ^all  adopt. 

(6)  If  a  member  of  the  retirement  association  ehall  die  before  retirement,  l^e  full 
amount  of  hie  contributions  to  the  annuity  fund  with  regular  interest  to  the  day 
of  his  death  shall  be  paid  to  his  legal  representatives. 
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Sec.  8.  That  portion  of  the  salary  or  wages  of  a  member  deducted  or  to  be  deducted 
under  this  act,  the  right  of  a  member  to  an  annuity  or  pension,  and  all  his  rights  in  the 
funds  of  the  retirement  system  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  from  the  operation 
of  any  laws  relating  to  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  and  shall  not  be  attached  or  taken 
upon  execution  or  other  process  of  any  court.  No  assignment  of  any  right  in  or  to 
said  funds  shall  be  valid.  The  funds  of  the  retirement  system,  so  far  as  invested  in 
personal  property,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation. 


Sec.  9.  (1)  The  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth 
before  employing  in  any  teaching  position  any  person  to  whom  this  act  may 
apply,  notify  such  person  of  his  duties  and  obligations  under  this  act  as  a  condition 
of  his  employment. 

(2)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year  the  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city 
in  the  Commonwealth  shall  cretify  to  the  retirement  board  the  names  of  all  teachers 
to  whom  this  act  shall  apply. 

(3)  The  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth  shall,  on  the 
first  day  of  each  calendar  month,  notify  the  retirement  board  of  the  employment  of 
new  teachers,  removals,  withdrawals,  changes  in  salary  of  teachers,  that  shall  have 
occurred  during  the  month  preceding. 

(4)  Under  the  direction  of  the  retirement  board  the  school  committee  of  each  town 
or  city  in  the  Commonwealth  shall  furnish  such  other  information  as  the  board  may 
require  relevant  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  board. 

(5)  The  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth  shall,  as 
directed  by  the  retirement  b<Murd,  deduct  from  the  amount  of  the  salary  due  each 
teacher  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town  such  amounts  as  are  due 
as  contributionB  to  the  annuity  fund  as  prescribed  in  this  act,  shall  send  to  the  treas- 
urer of  said  town  or  city  a  statement  as  voucher  for  such  deductions,  and  shall  send 
a  duplicate  statement  to  the  secretary  of  the  retirement  board. 

(6)  The  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  retirement  board  may  require. 


Sec.  10.  In  administering  this  act  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  schools  conducted 
in  accordance  with  chapter  471  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1911,  the  boards  of  trustees  of 
said  schools  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  perform  all  the  duties  prescribed 
for  school  committees  under  this  act. 


Sec.  11.  (1)  The  treamirer  of  each  town  or  dty  in  the  Commoxfwealth  on  receipt 
from  the  school  committee  or  board  of  trustees  of  the  voucher  for  deductions  from  the 
teachers'  salaries  provided  for  in  section  9  shall  transmit,  monthly,  the  amounts 
specified  in  such  voucher  to  the  secretary  of  the  retirement  board. 

(2)  The  secretary  of  the  retirement  board  shall  monthly  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Ccnimionwealth  all  sums  collected  by  him  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  All  funds  of  the  retirement  system  shall  be  in  custody  and  charge  of  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  treasurer  shall  invest  such  funds  as  are  not  re- 
|quired  for  current  disbursements  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
governing  the  investment  of  sinking  funds.  He  may,  whenever  he  sells  securities, 
JdeUver  the  securities  so  sold  upon  receiving  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  may  execute 
any  or  all  documents  necessary  to  transfer  the  title  thereto. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 
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(4)  The  ti^asurer  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  make  such  payments  to  members  <A 
the  retirement  association  from  the  annuity  fund  and  pension  fund  as  the  retirement 
board  shall  order  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  sections  6  and  7  of  thia  act. 

(5)  On  or  before  the  third  Wednesday  in  January  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth 
shall  file  with  the  insurance  commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth  and  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  retirement  board  a  sworn  statement  exhibiting  the  financial  condition  of 
the  retirement  system  on  the  31st  day  of  the  preceding  December  and  its  financial 
transactions  for  the  year  ending  at  such  date.  Such  statement  shall  be  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  retirement  board  and  approved  by  the  insiuitnce  commiasioner. 


Sec.  12.  (1)  No  person  required  to  become  a  member  of  the  association  under  the 
provinions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  3  of  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  any  other  teachers'  retirement  system,  suppcurted  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
funds  raised  by  taxation,  or  to  a  pension  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  498  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  1908,  or  chapter  589  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  as  amended  by  chapter 
617  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1910. 

(2)  No  member  of  the  retirement  association  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  any  pen- 
sion as  described  in  section  6  of  this  act  who  is  at  the  time  in  receipt  of  a  pension 
paid  from  funds  raised  in  whole  or  in  part  from  taxation  under  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 498  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  or  chapter  589  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  as  amended 
by  chapter  617  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1910,  or  of  any  other  act  providing  pensions  for 
teachers,  providing  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  construed  as  applying  to  the 
Boston  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Association. 


Sec.  13.  (1)  Whenever,  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1914,  a  town  or  city  retires  a 
teacher  who  is  not  eligible  to  a  pension  under  the  provisions  of  section  6,  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  act,  and  pays  to  such  teacher  a  pension  in  accordance  with  chapter  498  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  or  chapter  589  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  as  amended  by 
chapter  617  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1910,  and  the  school  committee  of  said  town  or  city 
certifies  under  oath  to  the  retirement  board  to  the  amount  of  said  pension,  said  town 
or  city  shall  be  reimbursed  therefor  annually  by  the  Commonwealth:  Provided^  That 
no  such  reimbursement  shall  be  in  excess  of  the  amount,  as  determined  by  the  retire- 
ment board,  to  which  said  teacher  woidd  have  been  entitled  as  a  pensioner,  had  be 
become  a  member  of  the  retirement  association  under  the  provisions  of  section  3, 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  act. 

(2)  On  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  of  each  year  the  retirement  board 
shall  present  to  the  general  court  a  statement  of  the  amount  expended  previous  to  the 
preceding  1st  day  of  July  by  cities  and  towns  in  the  payment  of  pensions  under  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  for  which  such  cities  and  towns  should  receive 
reimbursement.  On  the  basis  of  such  a  statement  the  general  court  may  make  an 
appropriation  for  the  reimbursement  of  such  cities  and  towns  up  to  such  1st  day  of 


Sec  14.  The  superior  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  equity  upon  petition  of  the 
insurance  commissioner  or  of  any  interested  party  to  compel  the  observance  and 
restrain  the  violation  of  this  act  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the 
retirement  board  hereunder. 
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Sec.  15.  Upon  the  petition  of  not  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  legal  voters  of  any  city 
or  town  that  has  adopted  chapter  498  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  this  question  shall 
be  submitted,  in  case  of  a  city,  to  the  voters  of  such  city  at  the  next  city  election,  and, 
in.  case  of  a  town,  to  the  voters  of  such  town  at  the  next  annual  town  meeting,  and  the 
vote  shall  be  in  answer  to  the  question  to  be  placed  upon  the  ballot:  ''Shall  an  act 
passed  by  the  general  court  in  the  year  1908,  entitled  'An  act  to  authorize  dties  and 
towns  to  establish  pension  funds  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools,'  be  repealed?'* 
and  if  a  majority  of  the  voters  thereon  at  such  election  or  meeting  shall  vote  in  the 
affirmative,  said  act  shall  be  repealed  in  such  city  or  town. 

Sec.  16.  So  much  of  chapter  498  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908  as  authorizes  its  submie- 
sion  to  the  voters  of  a  city  or  town  for  acceptance  after  the  passage  of  this  act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  17.  This  act  shall  take  effect  ui>on  its  ])a88age. 


Section  1.  The  word  teacher  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  any  teacher,  super- 
visor, principal,  superintendent,  or  certified  librarian  employed  in  any  educational  or 
administrative  capacity  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  Minnesota,  or  in  any  educational, 
correctional,  or  charitable  institution  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  this  State, 
excepting  those  employed  in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  term  "Member  of 
the  fund  association,"  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  mean  and  include  every 
teacher  (as  herein  defined),  who  shall  contribute  to  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and 
Retirement  Fund  by  the  payment  of  the  dues  hereinafter  provided  by  this  act. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purpose  of  better  compensating  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
and  making  the  occupation  of  "teacher"  in  this  State  more  attractive  to  qualified 
persons,  there  is  hereby  established  for  the  State  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Teachers' 
insurance  and  retirement  fund,"  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  have  served  not  less 
than  20  years  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  Said  fund  shall  be  secured  from  the 
following  sources: 

First.  From  assessments  on  the  members  of  the  fund  association  according  to  the 
following  schedule:  For  the  first  five  years  of  teaching  service,  |5  per  year;  for  the 
second  five  years,  $10  per  year;  for  the  next  ten  yesuB,  $20  per  year;  for  the  next  five 
years,  |30  per  year.  Provided,  That  when  the  regular  annual  salary  as  teacher  of  any 
member  of  the  fund  association  shall  have  reached  $1,500  or  more  said  member  shall 
be  assessed  upon  a  percentage  basis  as  follows:  One  and  one-half  per  centum  per 
annum,  but  not  more  than  $20  per  year,  for  the  first  ten  years  of  service  as  a  teacher; 
and  2  per  centum  per  annum,  but  not  more  than  $40  per  year,  for  each  successive  year 
of  service  as  teacher:  Provided^  That  in  no  case  shall  the  annual  assessments  based  on 
a  percentage  rate  be  less  for  any  year  than  the  flat  rate  assessments  for  a  single  year  of 
the  corresponding  period,  said  assessment  period  to  cover  not  more  than  25  years  in 
all,  after  which  all  assessments  shall  cease. 

Second.  From  all  money  and  property  received  as  donations,  gifts,  legacies,  devises, 
bequests,  or  otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  said  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement 
fund. 

Third.  From  all  interest  arising  from  investments  of  the  money  belonging  to  said 
fund. 

Fourth.  From  a  tax  of  one-twentieth  of  1  mill,  which  is  hereby  levied  annually  on  all 
the  taxable  property  located  in  that  part  of  the  State  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  after  the  valuation  of  said  property  has  been  equalized  by  the  State;  said  tax  to 
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be  collected  by  the  same  officiak  and  at  the  same  tiine  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  taxes  in  said  State,  all  moneys  received  from  the  tax  hereby  levied  to  be  paid 
into  Mid  become  a  pArt  of  the  said  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund. 

The  aaseasments  upon  the  membm  of  the  fund  association  hereinbefore  referred  to 
diail  foe  paid  in  as  many  equal  monthly  payments  as  there  are  months  in  the  school 
year  for  which  the  teachers'  salaries  are  paid,  and  such  asseiBments  diall  be  deducted 
by  the  several  boards  of  education  or  managing  bodies  from  the  salaries  of  teachers  as 
her^naft^  provided. 

Credit  on  period  of  service  may  be  allowed  to  applicants  for  membership  for  pmods 
of  employm^t  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  this  law ;  but  in  such  case  the  applicant  must 
pay  arrearages  at  the  above  rates  for  the  period  of  service  for  which  credit  is  so  allowed 
under  rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees,  hereinafter  referred  to,  and  the  rules 
adopted  by  said  board  shall  be  uniform  in  their  operation  as  to  all  pmons  affected. 
In  case  any  teacher  has  retired  for  any  cause  before  he  or  she  has  paid  in  fees  a  sum 
equal  to  the  full  amount  of  fees  required  for  the  annuity  applied  for  and  to  which  such 
teacher  is  entitled  by  period  of  service,  there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  first  year's 
annuity  to  such  teacher  such  sum  as  will  make  the  total  amount  paid  by  said  teacher 
equal  to  the  full  amount  of  said  fees. 

8ec.  3.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  each  board  of  education  or  managing  body 
required  by  law  to  draw  the  warrants  or  orders  for  payement  of  salaries  of  teachers  to 
deduct  and  withhold  from  each  month's  salary  due  to  such  teacher  the  amoimt  which 
such  teacher  is  required  to  pay  into  said  insurance  and  retirement  fimd  as  herein 
specified,  and  at  the  time  of  such  deduction  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  such 
deduction  shall  be  fiunished  to  such  teacher. 

Such  board  of  education  or  other  managing  body  shall,  between  the  Ist  and  I5th  of 
January  And  between  the  Ist  and  15th  of  July  of  each  year,  forward  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  in  which  such  school  district  is  situated  a  statement,  verified  by  the 
secretary  or  clerk  thereof,  showing  the  amount  of  money  so  retained  from  each  teacher 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  with  said  statement  shall  transmit 
the  entire  amount  so  retained  to  the  treasurer  of  said  county;  and  in  case  any  school 
district  is  situated  in  more  than  one  county  such  report  and  remittance  shall  be  sent 
to  the  senior  county.  Said  board  of  education  or  other  managing  body  shall  also, 
on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  July  of  each  year,  transmit  to  ihe  county  superintendent 
a  statement  showing  the  name  of  each  teacher,  the  number  of  months  of  school  taught 
during  the  year  for  which  the  statement  is  made,  the  number  of  months  which  consti- 
tute a  school  year  in  said  district  or  institution,  and  the  total  amount  withheld  from 
the  salary  of  each  teacher  for  the  school  year  preceding,  showing  also  the  number  of 
years  each  of  eaid  teachers  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  that  district.  If  no 
teacher  in  such  public  school  or  other  educational  institution  comes  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  said  report  shall  state  such  fact  and  thall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of 
the  clerk  or  secretary.  The  failure  of  any  member  of  a  school  board,  board  of  educa- 
tion, or  other  body  having  the  management  of  any  educational  institution  to  periorm 
any  of  the  duties  herein  required  of  them  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Each  county  superintendent  shall,  each  year  on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  September, 
report  under  oath  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  teachers'  insurance  and  retire- 
ment fund,  giving  an  itemized  sununary  of  the  statements  received  by  him  from  the 
Bchool  boards  and  other  educational  managing  bodies,  showing  the  total  amount  with- 
held from  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  said  county  for  the  benefit  of  said  insurance  and 
letirement  fund .  Between  the  15th  and  30th  day  of  January  and  between  the  15th  and 
30th  day  of  July  of  each  year  the  county  treasurer  of  each  county  shall  transmit  to  the 
State  treasurer  all  moneys  received  from  the  boards  of  education  or  other  managing 
bodies  of  school  districts  or  other  educational  institutions,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  shall  certify  under  oath  to  the  correctness  of  the  amount  so 
received  and  transmitted.   The  State  treasiuer  shall  credit  all  moneys  received 
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under  the  provkionB  of  this  act  to  the  State  teachen'  insurance  and  retirement  fund: 
Provided  however ^  That  the  State  treasurer,  the  several  county  treasurers,  and  the 
treasurers  of  the  various  school  districts  shall  be  ofiScially  liable  for  the  receipt,  hand- 
ling, and  disbursemoit  of  all  moneys  coming  into  their  hands  belonging  to  the  said 
State  teachers'  insurance  and  retirem^t  fund,  and  the  securities  on  the  official  bonds 
of  each  of  said  treasurers  shall  be  liable  for  such  money  the  same  as  for  all  other  moneys 
belonging  to  the  school  funds  of  this  State. 

Sbc.  4.  The  management  of  the  fund  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  five  trustees, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retire- 
ment fund.''  Said  board  shall  be  composed  of  the  following  persons:  The  State 
superintendent  of  education,  the  State  auditor,  the  attorney  g^eral,  and  two  members 
of  the  fund  association,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  fund  association 
at  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  educational  association 
and  shall  serve  for  the  teim  of  two  years,  b^inning  on  the  first  Monday  of  January 
next  succeeding  their  election,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  elective  members, 
who  shall  assume  office  immediately  after  their  election  and  s^e--one  for  one  year 
and  one  for  two  3rears — from  the  first  Monday  of  January  next  succeeding  their  election 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected.  Vacancies  in  the  elective  membership  of  the 
board  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  said  board  of  trustees,  the  i^pointee  to  serve 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  fund  association,  when  the  members  of  said  fund  associa* 
tion  shall  elect  a  trustee  or  trustees  to  serve  for  the  unexpired  tenn  or  terms.  No 
person  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees  or  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
fund  association  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  fund 
association  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  or  election. 

In  the  interval  between  the  passage  of  this  act  and  the  time  when  the  first  elective 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  assume  office,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the 
superintendent  of  education,  the  State  auditor  and  the  attorney  general  shall  consti- 
tute a  temporary  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund 
and  shall  be  empowered  to  peform  the  duties  of  said  board. 

Said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  frame  by-laws  for  its  own  government,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  to  modify  them  at  pleasure;  to  elect  one 
of  its  own  members  as  president  of  the  board  and  to  provide  and  enforce  all  rules  and 
regulations  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act;  to  elect  a  secretary, 
who  shall  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  and  to  fix  the  salary  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  secretary;  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  warrants  by  the  State 
auditor  on  the  State  treasurer  for  the  payment  out  of  said  fund  of  all  annuities  or  bene- 
fits payable  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  of  the  salary  of  the  secretary,  and  other 
necessary  expenses. 

All  applications  for  anniiitiee  or  benefits  under  this  act  must  be  made  to  said  board. 
In  pasnng  upon  said  applications  said  board  may  summon  witnesses  and,  in  the  case 
of  applications  founded  on  disability,  may  require  any  applicant  to  submit  to  a  medici^ 
examination  at  his  or  her  own  expense  and,  in  the  case  of  all  applicants,  may  conduct 
any  reasonable  investigation  to  determine  the  justice  of  any  claim  submitted.  It 
may  sue  or  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  insurance 
and  retirement  fund,  and  in  all  actions  brou^t  by  or  against  it  said  board  shall  be 
represented  by  the  attorney  general.  Said  board  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  State 
government,  but  in  any  action  brought  against  it  by  any  person  claiming  to  be  a 
b^eficiary  of  said  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund  it  shall  not  claim  immu- 
nity from  suit. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  invest  as  much  of  the  funds  in  its  hands  as  shall 
not  be  needed  for  current  purposes.  Such  investments  shall  be  made  in  the  same 
class  of  securities  as  those  in  which  the  school  funds  of  the  State  are  required  to  be 
invested,  and  all  securities  tak^  upon  such  investments  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
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State  treasurer;  but  in  case  of  necessity  such  securities  may  be  sold  in  order  to  laise 
money  for  current  purposes.  No  such  sale  shall  be  made  except  by  the  unanimoui 
vote  of  said  board,  such  vote  to  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  its  proceedings.  All 
interest  obtained  from  such  investments  shall  be  placed  in  the  general  fund,  to  be 
used  for  current  purposes.  A  suitable  office  in  the  capitol,  with  suitable  furniture 
and  necessary  office  supplies,  shall  be  provided  by  the  proper  State  officer  for  the 
use  of  said  board  of  trustees. 

Seo.  5.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  meet  annually  at  the  office  of  the  secretary,  in 
the  State  capitol,  on  the  second  Saturday  in  September,  at  an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the 
board.  Speical  meetings  may  be  held  at  any  time  on  the  call  of  the  president  of  said 
board  or  by  any  three  members  thereof.  The  State  auditor,  State  superintendent  of 
education,  and  attorney  general  shall  serve  as  members  of  said  board  without  addi- 
tional compensation,  but  the  elective  members  of  said  board  shall  be  entitled  to 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  day  and  necessary  expenses  while  attending  all 
meetings  of  said  board,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  insurance  and  retirement  fund. 

Seo.  6.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  insurance  and  retirement  fund  shall  begin  on  the  1st 
day  of  August  and  shall  end  on  the  Slst  day  of  July.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  pre- 
sent annually  to  the  fund  association  at  its  annual  meeting  hereinfater  provided  for, 
a  report  of  the  condition  of  said  funds  for  the  last  preceding  year,  which  shall  include 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  the  fund,  together  with  a  list  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries thereof  and  of  the  securities  in  which  said  fund  is  invested.  A  copy  of  said 
report  shall  be  sent  to  the  governor,  a  copy  shall  be  retained  by  the  State  supmn* 
tendent  of  education,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  county  superintendent,  city  superin- 
tendent, graded  school  principal,  and  the  superintendent  or  president  of  each  State 
educational  institution.  This  report  shall  be  pubUshed  in  the  biennial  report  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  education. 

Seo.  7.  The  treasurer  of  the  State  shall  be  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  teachers'  insur- 
ance and  retirement  fund,  and  his  general  bond  to  the  State  shall  cover  any  liabilities 
for  his  acts  as  treasurer  of  said  fund.  He  shall  receive  all  moneys  payable  to  said  fund 
and  pay  out  the  same  only  on  warrants  issued  by  the  State,  auditor  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Said  treasurer  shall 
give  receipts  for  all  moneys  received  by  him  for  said  fund,  shall  keep  full  and  correct 
account  of  the  financial  transactions  connected  therewith,  and  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  board  of  trustees  at  its  annual  meeting  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
and  other  financial  transactions  connected  with  said  fund. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  employed  as  teacher,  when  this  act  takes  effect,  in  any  public 
school  in  this  State  or  in  any  other  educational  institution  included  in  section  1  of  this 
act  shall  be  permitted  to  become  a  member  of  the  fund  association  and  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  this  act,  if  application  be  made  in  writing  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  teachers*  insurance  and  retirement  fund  on  or  before  September  1,  1917.  At 
the  time  of  making  application  to  the  board  of  trustees  as  herein  provided,  such 
teachers  shall  notify  the  local  school  board  or  managing  body  of  the  institution  in 
which  he  or  she  is  employed,  in  writing,  of  his  or  her  election  to  come  within  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  authorize  said  board  or  managing  body  as  a  part  of 
said  notice  to  deduct  or  withhold  on  every  pay  day  from  his  or  her  salary  the  amount 
which  he  or  she  would  pay  into  the  fund,  as  specified  in  section  2. 

Any  person  who  shall  accept  employment  in  this  State  as  a  teacher,  as  hereinabove 
defined,  after  September  1,  1915,  and  who  shall  not  have  been  employed  in  this  State 
at  the  time  this  act  takes  effect,  shall  by  virtue  of  the  acceptance  of  such  employ- 
ment become  subject  to  all  terms,  provisions,  and  conditions  of  this  act,  and  shall 
become  a  member  of  the  fund  association. 

Sec.  9.  Any  member  of  the  fund  association  who  shall  have  rendered  20  years  or  more 
of  service  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  1  year  of  which  may  have  been  a  leave 
of  absence  for  study,  and  at  least  15  years  of  which,  including  the  last  5  immediately 
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preceding  the  tenn  of  retirement,  have  been  spent  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State, 
and  who  ceases  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher  ior  any  reason,  shall  be  retired  at  his  or 
her  own  request  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  receive  an  annuity  in  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule: 

For  20  years  of  service,  |350;  for  21  years  of  service,  $380;  for  22  years  of  service, 
$410;  for  23  years  of  service,  $440;  for  24  years  of  service,  $470;  for  25  years  of  service, 
$500. 

In  computing  the  time  of  service  of  a  teacher  the  length  of  the  legal  school  year 
in  the  district  or  institution  where  such  service  was  rendered  shall  constitute  a  year, 
provided  such  a  year  shall  not  be  less  than  seven  months.  In  a  calendar  year  credit 
shall  be  allowed  for  only  one  year  of  service.  If  a  teacher  teaches  for  only  a  fractional 
part  of  any  year,  credit  shall  be  given  for  such  fractional  part  of  a  year  as  the  term 
of  service  rendered  shall  bear  to  the  legal  school  year  of  such  district  or  institution, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  legal  year  be  less  than  seven  months. 

Such  annuities  shall  be  paid  quarterly. 

Any  teacher  who  shall  become  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  after  having 
served  as  teacher  for  15  years,  10  of  which  shall  have  been  in  this  State,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  an  annual  benefit  from  the  insurance  and  retirement  fund  equal  to  aa 
many  twentieths  of  the  full  annuity  for  20  years  as  the  term  of  total  service  rendered 
by  such  teacher  bears  to  20  years. 

Any  person  retiring  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  return  to  the  work  ci 
teaching  in  said  public  schools,  but  during  said  term  of  teaching  the  annuity  or  benefit 
paid  to  such  person  shall  cease.  Said  annuity  shall  again  be  paid  to  such  person 
upon  his  or  her  further  retirement. 

Sbc.  10.  In  the  event  that  any  member  of  the  fund  association  ceases  to  be  a 
teacher  in  the  State  and  thereby  terminates  membership  in  the  fund  association 
before  drawing  an  annuity,  such  member  shall,  if  application  be  made  in  writing  to 
the  board  of  trustees  within  six  months  after  his  or  her  resignation,  be  entitled 
to  the  return  of  the  fund  without  interest  of  such  sum  as  shall  equal  one-half  of  all 
moneys  paid  into  the  fund  by  such  teacher:  Provided  further^  That  in  the  event  such 
teacher  subsequently  returns  to  teaching  in  Minnesota  and  thereby  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  said  association,  such  teacher  shall  be  required  to  refund  to  said  insurance  and 
retirement  fund  the  amount  so  drawn  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
per  annimi,  such  sum  to  be  refunded  within  one  year  from  his  or  her  return.  In 
case  of  the  death  of  any  member  of  this  fund  association  before  an  annuity  shall  have 
been  drawn  from  said  fund,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  refund  to  his  or  her  estate, 
heirs,  or  assigns  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  that  actually  paid  into  the  fund  by  said 
member. 

Sec.  11.  The  annuity  so  created  shall  not  be  subject  to  assignment  or  seizure  on 
legal  process  against  any  beneficiary. 

Sbc.  12.  The  board  of  trustees  may  ratably  reduce  the  annuities  provided  in  this 
act  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  the  condition  of  the  fund  shall  require 
enich  reduction. 

Sec.  13.  Annuitiee  may  be  granted  by  the  board  of  trustees  at  any  time  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  such  annuities  beginning  at  the  date  on  which  the  grant  is  made, 
but  no  payments  shall  be  made  before  September  1, 1916. 

Seo.  14.  At  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  educational  asso- 
ciation in  1916,  those  teachers  who  have  qualified  as  members  of  the  fund  assoda* 
tion  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  this  act  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  electing  from  said  members 
ol  the  fund  association  two  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  insur- 
ance and  retirement  fund,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  annually  thereafter  at  the 
time  and  place  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Educational  Association  the 
board  of  trustees  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  fund  association  for  the 
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purpoee  of  electing  one  or  more  members,  as  may  be  required » of  said  board  ol  trustoes, 
and  hearing  the  annual  report  of  said  board,  and  <^  transacting  any  other  busineaB  that 
may  properly  come  before  said  meeting. 
S«G.  15.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  city  of  the  first  class  in  this  State. 


Section  1.  Any  woman  who,  being  on  the  let  day  of  September,  1915,  or  thereafter, 
of  the  age  of  55  years,  and  who  for  30  years  shall  have  been  employed  as  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  or  some  other  State,  or  in  such  other  schools  in  this  or  some 
other  State  as  are  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  State  or  town  or  school  district  appro- 
I>riation  and  are  under  public  management  and  control,  15  years  of  which  employment, 
including  the  10  years  preceding  her  ceasing  to  teach,  shall  have  been  in  some  of  the 
before-mentioned  schods  of  this  State,  and  who  shall  have  been  retired,  or  shall  vol- 
imtarily  have  retired,  from  active  service,  shall,  upon  her  fOTmal  application  directed 
to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  upon  the  certification  by  the 
said  superintendent  to  the  governor  and  council,  as  hereinafter  provided,  receive 
from  the  State  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1916,  or  for  such  part  of  said  year  as  she 
may  be  so  retired,  a  pension  at  the  rate  for  the  full  year  of  50  per  cent  of  the  average 
annual  salary  of  such  teacher  for  the  five  years  last  preceding  hw  ceasing  to  teach. 
In  figuring  such  average,  deductions  from  the  teacher's  pay  for  absence  or  other  causes 
during  said  five  years'  period  shall  be  considered  as  a  part  of  teacher's  salary. 

Sec.  2.  Retired  male  teachers  shall  receive  pensions  upon  the  same  terms  as  those 
set  forth  for  women  in  this  act:  Provided ^  however ^  That  any  man,  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  full  pension,  must  be  of  the  age  of  60  years  and  must  have  taught  35  years. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  receive  a  pension  under  the  terms  of  this  act  imless  such 
person  shall,  at  the  time  of  application  for  such  pension,  hold  a  State  teacher's  certifi- 
cate or  a  service  certificate  issued  under  the  authority  of  chapter  49,  Laws  of  1895,  and 
amendments  thereto,  or  a  similar  certificate  issued  by  the  chief  educational  ofiScer  of 
another  State  or  country  having  standards  of  certification  equivalent  to  those  of  this 
State:  Provided,  That  this  limitation  as  to  certification  shall  not  apply  to  teachers  who 
have  permanently  ceased  to  teach  before  the  i)a88age  of  this  act. 

Sec  .  4 .  Any  retired  teacher  of  the  required  age  who  shall  before  ceasing  to  teach  have 
taught  15  years  in  this  State,  including  10  years  immediately  preceding  such  ceasing 
to  teach,  but  shall  not  have  taught  in  all  for  35  years,  in  the  case  of  a  man,  or  30  years 
in  the  case  of  a  woman,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  proportion  of  the  full  pension  herein 
provided  as  the  actual  total  number  of  years  taught  bears  to  35  in  the  case  of  a  man  or 
to  30  in  the  case  of  a  woman. 

Sec  5.  Any  teacher  forced  to  retire  because  of  physical  or  mental  disability  before 
reaching  the  age  of  60,  if  a  man,  or  of  55  if  a  woman,  shall,  if  otherwise  entitled  to  a 
pension  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  receive  a  pension  based  upon  the  i»roportion 
of  the  full  pension  which  the  total  number  of  years  taught,  plus  the  number  of  years 
of  enforced  retirement,  bears  to  35  in  the  case  of  a  man,  or  to  30  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
not  exceeding,  however,  the  full  x>ension. 

Sec.  6.  In  computing  the  number  of  years  of  actual  service  of  any  teach^  before 
retirement,  no  deduction  shall  be  made  for  leaves  of  absence  during  sickness  or  disa- 
bility, provided  after  such  sickness  or  disability  the  teacher  resimied  teaching;  but 
deduction  shall  be  made  for  time  the  teacher  is  engaged  in  some  other  gainful  occupa- 
tion. 

Sec.  7.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall,  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1915,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  f<Minulate  rules 
and  regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  give  such 
publication  to  the  same  as  he  may  deem  desirable.   But  the  unsupported  statement 
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of  the  applicant  for  a  pension,  whether  sworn  or  unsworn,  shall  not  be  considered  as 
proof  of  any  fact  necessary  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  the  applicant  to  receive  such 
pension. 

Sec.  8.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  investigate  all  applica- 
tions received  for  a  pension  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  shall,  on  or  before  the 
30th  day  of  November,  1915,  and  quarterly  thereafter,  certify  to  the  governor  and 
council  the  names  of  the  persons  who  are  entitled  to  pensions  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  draw  war- 
rants on  the  State  treasurer  for  payment  of  the  pensions  in  favor  of  said  persons.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  in  quarterly  installments.  In  case  one-quarter  of  the  appro- 
priation herein  made,  less  expense  of  administration,  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the 
quarterly  installments  of  all  of  the  persons  certified  to  the  governor  and  council  as 
entitled  thereto,  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  draw 
warrants  to  the  amount  of  only  one-quarter  of  the  appropriation,  less  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration^  preference  being  given  to  those  certified  as  entitled  in  the  order  of  theii 
age. 

Sec.  9.  Every  pension  shall  terminate  upon  the  death  of  the  recipient,  and  the  pro- 
portional part  of  the  pension  due  at  the  time  of  such  death  shall  be  paid  to  the  legal 
representative  of  the  deeeMed. 

Sxc.  10.  An  peDBtons  granted  <^  payable  under  the  proviskma  of  this  act  e^l  be 
and  are  hereby  made  exempt  bom  levy  upon  execution  and  bom  attac^unent  upon 
trustee  prooesB. 

8bc.  II.  The  sum  of  $10,000  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  fiscU  year  ending  August 
31,  1916,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Sbc.  12.  This  act  idiali  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
Approved  April  21, 1915. 
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TEACHERS'  PENSIONS.^ 


By  Clyde  Furst, 


Secretary  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 


The  fundamental  principles  of  a  pension  system  may  be  stated  briefly.  Only  those; 
however,  who  have  studied  the  great  mass  of  pension  literature  are  likely  to  give  full 
acceptance  to  them  at  once.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand,  for  example,  that  a  non- 
contributory  pension  is  the  most  costly  to  the  beneficiary — that  free  pensions,  paid  by 
a  government  or  other  agency,  are  in  the  long  run  so  expensive  that  the  individual  can 
not  afford  to  trust  his  future  to  them. 

Among  those,  however,  who  have  given  thorough  study  to  pensions,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  needs  of  those  whom  the  systems  are  intended  to  serve,  and  who  have 
followed  the  history  of  the  breakdown  of  one  system  after  another,  there  is  practical 
agreement  that  the  following  fundamental  principles  are  applicable  to  all  pension 
systems  which  involve  large  groups. 

I.  A  pension  is  but  one  feature  of  the  relief  system  needed  by  any  given  group. 
Only  a  minority  of  those  who  become  teachers,  or  government  employees,  or  machin- 
ists, will  live  to  enjoy  a  pension,  however  provided.  A  relief  system  must  be  planned 
with  special  reference  to  the  group  it  is  intended  to  serve.  Among  railroad  employees 
the  risk  of  accident  is  greater  than  among  teachers.  Sickness  is  a  risk  common  to 
teachers  and  railroad  employees,  but  teachers  are  better  able  to  deal  with  it  as  individ- 
uals. In  general,  a  relief  system  will  undertake  only  those  capital  risks  of  life  which 
can  best  be  met  by  cooperative  effort.  In  the  case  of  teachers  death,  dependence  in 
old  age,  and  disability  are  such  risks. 

II.  A  pension  system  can  be  operated  successfully  only  in  a  fairly  homogeneous 
group;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  members  of  the  group  live  under  like  conditions,  are 
subject  to  similar  risks,  and  have  rates  of  pay  which  are  comparable. 

III.  A  relief  system,  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  must  include  practically  all  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  Otherwise  those  who  most  need  its  benefits  are  least  likely  to 
enjoy  them. 

IV.  Two  plans  have  been  followed  in  the  establishment  of  pension  systems  for  large 
groups: 

The  Reserve  Pian,  under  which  the  necessary  reserve  for  each  beneficiary  is  set 
aside  year  by  year.  This,  with  the  accumulated  interest,  will  provide  the  pension 
when  it  may  become  due. 

The  Cash  Disbursement  P2an,  under  which  pensions  are  simply  paid  out  of  current 
funds  such  as  those  provided  by  government  appropriations  or  from  an  endowment. 

>  Read  beidre  the  National  Education  AaBodation,  New  York,  July  6.  Reprinted  here  from  "Sohool 
and  Society,"  Vol.  IV,  No.  83,  pp.  154-159,  July  29, 1916. 
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The  same  pension  benefits  may  be  paid  under  both  plans,  but  the  cost  under  the 
reserve  plan  is  measured  by  the  percentage  of  the  pay  roll  necessary  to  accumulate 
future  pensions,  while  the  cost  under  the  cash  disbursement  plan  is  measured  by  the 
percentage  of  the  annual  pay  roll  required  for  the  full  pension  benefits.  The  cost 
under  the  reserve  plan  is  a  constant  factor,  which  in  the  case  of  a  college  t-eacher  would 
entail  a  payment  of  from  4  to  5  per  cent  of  his  pay  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  col- 
lege. The  cost  imder  the  cash  disbursement  plan  is  a  changing  and  constantly 
increasing  factor  which  may  eventually  amount  to  20  per  cent  of  the  active  pay  roll 
or  more.  The  reserve  plan  adapts  itself  to  a  contributory  pension,  the  cash  disburse- 
ment plan  to  a  free  pension  paid  without  the  participation  of  the  beneficiary. 

V.  Systefns  offering  a  free  pension  upon  the  cash  disbursement  plan  have  repeat- 
edly broken  down  through  their  great  cost,  unless  upheld  by  the  resources  of  a  gov- 
^nment.  Even  in  governmental  pensions  the  cost  has  moimted  to  such  proportions 
as  to  endanger  the  permanency  of  the  system.  Under  a  free  pension  system  every 
tendency  is  toward  increase.  No  actuarial  computation  can  take  account  of  the 
charitable,  political,  and  social  influences  which  tend  to  increase  the  load.  Experi 
ence  shows  also  that  the  beneficiaries  of  a  free  pension  system  in  time  become  dissat- 
isfied, and  claim  that  such  pensions  are  merely  deferred  pay  and  that  they  benefit 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

VI.  The  employee  entering  his  vocation  and  looking  forward  over  a  span  of  30  to 
40  years  to  the  protection  of  a  pension  is  most  of  all  concerned  in  its  security.  If  he 
is  to  plan  his  life  upon  the  use  of  a  pension  at  an  agreed  age,  he  desires  above  all  abso- 
lute certainty  that  the  pension  will  be  ready  at  the  date  named.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  this  can  be  assured  except  by  setting  aside  year  by  year  the  reserve  necessary 
to  provide  it.  Nothing  short  of  a  contract  providing  this  reserve  will  give  him  such 
security,  and  this  he  can  get  only  by  a  participation  in  the  accumulation  of  the 
reserve. 

VII.  A  pension  system  on  the  reserve  plan,  sustained  by  joint  contributions  of 
employer  and  employee,  is  therefore  not  only  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  form  of 
pension  system,  but  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  cost  can  be  ascertained  in  ad- 
vance, in  which  the  question  of  pension  is  separated  from  the  qu^tion  of  pay,  and 
it  is  the  only  form  of  pension  which  can  be  permanently  secure.  The  man  of  30, 
whether  he  be  teacher.  Government  clerk,  or  industrial  worker,  can  be  sure  of  the 
pension  promised  35  years  in  advance  only  when  it  rests  upon  this  economic  basis. 

The  justification  of  pensions  for  teachers,  in  particular,  is  economic,  social,  and 
educational.  Economically  the  work  of  an  organization  is  not  effective  imless  there  is 
a  satisfactory  method  of  retiring  aged  or  infirm  workers.  Only  a  satisfactory  pension 
system  can  prevent  either  the  dismissal  of  aged  or  infirm  teachers  without  resources 
or  the  sacrifice  of  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  in  order  to  contvnue  the  employment  of 
teachers  who  are  no  longer  capable  of  good  work.  Socially,  men  and  women  of  char- 
acter, intelligence,  and  devotion  are  willing  to  perform  diflScult  social  services  that 
are  poorly  paid;  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  them  also  to  face  old  age  and  disability 
without  the  prospect  of  some  protection.  Educationally,  there  is  great  need  to 
secure  and  retain  able  teachers  in  the  schools.  At  present  only  about  5  per  cent  of 
the  men  and  15  per  cent  of  the  women  who  enter  teaching  make  it  a  permanent 
career. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  the  development  of  pension  systems  for  teachers  has  been 
rapid  and  widespread  in  the  United  States.  Ten  were  founded  between  1890  and 
1900;  25  between  1900  and  1910;  and  31  between"  1910  and  1915.  More  than  half  of 
our  States  now  have  some  form  of  pensions  for  teachers. 

The  cost  of  a  pension  system  for  teachers  may  be  borne  by  the  teacher  alone,  by 
the  public  alone,  or  by  the  teacher  and  the  public  together.  If  the  cost  is  borne  by 
the  teacher  alone,  he  can  scarcely  afford,  out  of  a  small  salary,  to  sot  aside  enough 
money  to  purchase  adequate  protection,  and  the  public  fails  to  fulfill  a  plain  obliga- 
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tion.  If  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  public  alone,  the  money  is  really  taken  from  the 
teachers'  salaries  without  their  agreement,  cooperation  is  weakened,  and  the  teach- 
ers suffer  in  independence  and  lose  an  incentive  to  personal  thrift.  When  the  cost  is 
borne  by  the  teachers  and  the  public  together,  the  teacher  receives  appropriate 
reward  and  protection,  and  both  the  teacher  and  the  pubUc  meet  an  economic,  social, 
and  educational  obligation.  The  principle  of  cooperation  between  the  teacher  and 
the  public  is  recognized  by  most  of  the  pension  systems  that  are  now  in  operation. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  cooperation,  however,  is  not  so  satisfactory. 
Only  a  dozen  systems  relate  the  amount  of  the  public  contribution  to  that  of  the 
teacher.  In  these  cases  it  ranges  from  one-half  to  three  times  that  of  the  teacher,  being 
usually  an  equal  amount.  Frequently  public  money  is  expected  from  sources  which 
bear  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  pensions.  Excise,  inheritance, 
license  or  transfer  receipts,  or  deductions,  fines,  or  forfeitures  from  teachers'  salaries 
for  absence  or  illness,  or  from  tuitions  of  nonresident  students,  do  not  furnish  a  reliable 
basis  for  pensions.  Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  expectation  of  paying  pensions,  when 
they  fall  due,  from  current  school  or  other  funds,  without  any  assurance  that  these 
fimds  will  be  adequate,  or  from  special  or  general  appropriations,  without  any  cer- 
tainty that  such  appropriations  will  be  made.  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  limit  in 
advance  the  sums  that  may  be  taken  from  such  sources,  thus  reducing  the  proportion 
of  the  pension  that  can  be  paid,  or  leaving  the  whole  question  of  payment  largely  to 
accident.  Because  of  these  facts,  no  teacher  can  be  certain  that  any  pension  system 
now  in  existence  will  or  can  pay  any  pension  that  has  been  promised. 

The  only  way  in  which  security  can  be  obtained  is  for  the  contribution  of  the  public^ 
as  well  as  that  of  the  teacher,  to  be  paid  in  annually  and  set  aside  to  accumulate  against 
the  time  when  it  will  be  needed .  This  also  is  the  only  economical  method.  Any  sys- 
tem which  agrees  to  pay  a  pension  from  current  fimds  after  the  teacher  retires,  plans 
te  spend  two  or  three  times  as  much  money  for  that  pension  as  would  be  required  if 
sums  were  set  aside  each  year  to  acciunulate  it  during  the  teacher's  period  of  service. 

Pension  systems  for  teachers  in  the  United  States,  moreover,  are  so  organized  at 
present  that  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  estimate  the  cost  of  any  one  of  them.  The . 
probable  length  of  hie  of  a  teacher  in  service  or  after  retirement  may  be  estimated  with 
a  fair  degree  of  safety  from  the  tables  of  mortality  that  have  been  developed  by  the 
life-insurance  companies,  although  it  begins  to  appear  that  teachers  live  longer  than 
other  people.  Estimates  of  the  likelihood  of  disability,  however,  and  the  probable 
length  of  life  after  retirement  because  of  disability  are  still  without  an  adequate  basis. 
It  will  be  a  long  while  before  reliable  estimates  can  be  made  of  the  probability  of  being 
dismissed,  or  of  resigning,  or  of  the  age  at  which  one  will  choose  to  retire.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  no  one  can  predict  what  any  teacher's  salary  will  be  30,  or  40,  or  50 
years  hence,  and  yet  practically  all  pensions  are  based  to  some  extent  upon  the  sal- 
ary at  the  time  of  retirement. 

The  fact  that  no  one  of  our  existing  pension  systems  is  satisfactory  is  explained  by 
their  history.  These  systems  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  new,  and  they  have  in  the 
main  imitated  government  systems,  the  great  resources  of  which  have  caused  the 
question  of  cost  to  be  neglected.  The  diflSculties  of  the  English  civil-service  pensions 
in  1909,  and  the  failure  and  the  reorganization  of  those  of  New  South  Wales  in  1912, 
however,  proved  that  even  a  government  can  not  afford  a  careless  pension  system. 
These  difficulties  and  those  of  Porto  Bico,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  of 
New  York  City,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  and  Philadelphia,  have  greatly  stimulated 
the  study  of  pensions,  with  the  result  that  we  may.  hope  to  enter  upon  a  sounder  era. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  definite  relation  between  pension  benefits  and  pension  costs. 
At  present  both  teacher  and  public  desire  benefits  that  are  impossibly  expensive  in 
return  for  contributions  that  are  too  small  to  provide  even  modest  benefits.  Some  sys- 
tems, for  example,  promise  retirement  after  20  years  of  service,  or  at  the  age  of  50; 
in  others  teachers  contribute  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  their  salaries;  in  yet  others 
the  public  contributes  only  one-half  as  much  as  the  teachers. 
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Such  mistakes  may  easily  be  corrected  by  a  very  simple  pension  system,  based 
upon  the  tables  of  mortality  that  are  used  by  the  life-insurance  companies,  and  upoa 
a  safe  rate  of  interest,  with  the  provision  that  the  teacher  receives  the  benefit  of  all  of 
his  accumulaticms.  We  can  tell  in  this  way  what  certain  desired  benefits  will  cost, 
or  what  benefits  can  be  had  for  whatever  definite  sum  of  money  Is  available.  It  is 
very  simple  to  estimate  what  any  aimual  contribution,  beginning  at  any  age,  and 
accumulating  at  a  given  percentage,  will  amoimt  to  after  any  number  of  years.  If 
all  of  the  money  is  deposited  in  a  central  fund  each  contributor  can  be  guaranteed  a 
definite  annuity  for  life,  since  the  lives  of  all  are  averaged  in  the  standard  mortality 
tables.  Thus,  an  anniial  contribution  of  1100  a  year  beginning  at  the  age  of  25  and 
accumulated  at  ^  per  cent  interest  will  provide  a  man  with  an  annuity  for  life, 
according  to  the  McOlintocc  table  of  mortality,  of  $894  a  year  beginning  at  the  age  of 
60,  or  of  $1,550  a  year  beginning  at  65,  or  of  $2,959  a  year  beginning  at  70.  The  annui- 
ties from  such  a  contribution  for  women,  who  live  longer  than  men,  would  be  about 
three-fourths  of  the  siuns  that  have  been  mentioned. 

If  it  is  desired,  for  the  sake  of  family  protection,  there  may  be,  also,  a  return  of  the 
accumulations  of  the  teacher  who  dies  before  retirement,  and  a  return  of  the  balance 
of  the  accumulations  of  the  teacher  who  retires  but  dies  before  he  has  drawn  all  of  his 
accumulations.  This  also  can  be  calculated  from  the  standard  mortality  and  interest 
tables. 

If,  farther,  protection  is  desired  against  disability,  this  can  be  similarly  provided, 
by  the  use  of  the  best  tables  that  we  have,  with  the  proviso  that  the  rates  for  those 
who  enter  into  the  system  in  the  future  may  be  modified  according  to  f  uture  experience. 

Should  it  be  desired  finally  to  return  part  or  all  of  the  accumulations  of  those  who 
withdraw  from  the  system  for  any  reason,  this  also  can  be  provided  for  on  the  basis 
of  the  very  limited  withdrawal  tables  that  are  available,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
rates  for  new  entrants  be  adjusted  periodically  on  the  basis  of  accumulated  experience. 

The  cost  of  each  of  these  additional  benefits  has  never  been  calculated  separately, 
but  it  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  the  cost  of  an  annuity  alone  is  about  doubled 
by  adding  the  benefits  of  a  proportionate  annuity  for  Ufe  b^:inning  with  permanent 
disability  at  whatever  age;  and  a  guarantee  of  the  return  of  all  of  the  teacher's  accumu- 
lations in  case  of  withdrawal  from  the  service,  in  case  of  death  before  retirement,  or  in 
case  of  death  after  retirement  before  all  of  his  accumulations  have  been  used. 

A  pension  system  of  the  kind  that  has  been  mentioned  would  be  just  and  fair  to 
all  concerned,  giving  the  teacher  secure  and  adequate  protection  at  a  reasonable  cost 
to  himself  and  to  the  public.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  change  the  present  form 
of  administration,  which  is  generally  through  a  special  board  of  five  or  seven  persons, 
upon  which  the  teachers  and  the  public  are  about  equally  represented.  It  will  be 
important,  however,  to  have  the  actual  work  done  by  competent,  full-time  experts, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  banking  and  insurance  departments. 

According  to  such  a  plan  all  systems  will  provide  for  retirement  on  the  basis  of  age, 
although  only  two-fifths  of  them  do  so  at  present.  The  age  of  retirement,  which  is 
now  usually  fixed,  can  be  left  to  the  teacher  and  the  administration.  If  the  need  is 
great,  retirement  may  be  earlier,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  smaller  accumulations 
would  then  make  the  pension  smaller.  In  general,  retirement  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  later  than  at  present,  because  of  the  larger  pension  provided  by  the  longer  accimiula- 
tbn  and  the  educational  desirability  of  keeping  the  able  teacher  in  service  as  long 
as  possible. 

Disability  can  be  provided  for  b^  using  whatever  money  has  been  accumulated  at 
the  time  when  retirement  becomes  unavoidable.  Retirement  on  the  basis  of  service 
alone  is  a  luxury  which  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  pubUc  appears  to  be  willing  or 
able  to  pay  for.  It  is,  moreover,  educationally  unfortunate  in  encouraging  the  with- 
drawal from  service  of  experienced  teachers  at  the  time  when  they  are  doing  their 
best  work. 
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Those  who  are  dependent  upon  the  teacher  may  be  better  protected  than  at  preee^it, 
since  the  form  of  contribution  will  set  up  a  contractual  relation  which  may  provide 
definite  returns  in  case  of  withdrawal  or  death.  Return  of  contribution  in  case  of 
resignation  is  now  generally  provided  for,  but  return  in  case  of  digmiasal  is  provided 
for  only  by  one-third  of  our  systems,  and  return  in  case  of  death  is  provided  for  only 
by  one-fiftii.  The  amoimt  of  the  accumulation  that  is  returned  now  varies  from  one- 
half  to  the  whole,  and  is  usually  without  interest.  Contractual  arrangements  for  the 
return  of  contributions,  also,  will  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  teacher  from  one  system 
to  another,  which  is  desirable.  Indeed,  pension  systems  throughout  the  coimtry 
would  become  practically  uniform,  so  that  the  experience  of  each  would  help  all. 

Membership  in  the  systems  will  need  to  be,  as  it  usuaUy  is  at  present,  required  of 
all  new  teachers,  at  least  for  the  minimum  protection.  For  teachers  already  in  service 
membership  may  be  optional,  although  this  constitutes  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
pension  problems — that  of  properly  providing  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  who  have 
not  contributed  throughout  their  active  service.  Probably  the  best  plan  is  to  require 
the  participation  of  all  teachers  toward  a  minimum  protection,  basing  each  teacher^s 
contribution  on  the  rate  for  his  age  at  entering  the  service,  and  dividing  the  additional 
amount  needed  between  the  teacheds  and  the  public,  so  that  the  oldest  teachers  shall 
be  helped  most. 

It  remains  only  to  say  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is  in  the  midst  of  the  process 
of  changing  its  own  pension  system  to  the  form  that  has  been  outUned  here  and  tbat 
it  will  be  glad  to  send  itff  studies  of  present  systems  and  its  new  plan  to  anyone  who 
is  interested. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY 
35  YEARS'  HALF-PAY  PENSION  LAW. 

By  A.  W.  MiLBURY, 
Secretary  Board  of  Trustees^  Teachers^  Retirement  Fund  of  New  Jersey. 


1.  Chapter  16,  page  33,  Laws  of  1903,  provided  for  the  retirement,  on  his  own  appli- 
cation, on  half  pay,  of  any  teacher  who  had  served  for  40  years  consecutively  in  the 
same  district,  the  pension  to  be  paid  by  the  school  district  from  which  the  pensioner 
was  retired.  The  employing  board  was  not  given  authority  to  retire  a  teacher  except 
on  his  or  her  application. 

2.  Chapter  103,  page  167,  Laws  of  1906,  provided  retirement  on  half  of  average 
annual  pay  for  last  five  years  of  service,  at  expense  of  the  employing  or  retiring  district, 
of  any  teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent,  on  his  or  her  application  or  by  resolution 
of  the  employing  boards  who  shall  have  been  employed  in  New  Jersey's  public  school 
system  not  less  than  35  years  and  at  least  20  years  in  the  district  in  which  he  or  she 
shall  be  retired.  This  1906  act  was  the  first  to  provide  that  an  employing  board  might 
retire  a  teacher  of  its  own  volition,  without  the  application  or  consent  of  the  teacher. 
It  reduced  the  entire  term  of  service  in  New  Jersey  from  40  to  35  years,  made  service 
in  the  district  at  least  20,  instead  of  40  years,  and  omitted  the  word  "consecutively." 

3.  Chapter  121,  page  286,  Laws  of  1907,  again  amended  the  statute,  but  only  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  district  shall  provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  pension. 

All  the  foregoing  acts  provided  that  the  entire  period  of  ser\dce  (first  40,  then  36 
years)  shall  be  in  New  Jersey. 

4.  Chapter  276,  page  588,  Laws  of  1911,  changed  this  by  providing  that  the  not  less 
than  35  years'  public  school  service  shall  have  been  performed  "in  this  State  or  in 
any  other  State,"  provided^  he  or  she  "shall  have  been  employed  at  least  20  years  by 
the  district  which  retires  him  or  her."  Payment  was  to  be  by  the  district.  The 
pension  amounted  to  half  the  average  of  the  last  five  years'  annual  salary.  Retire- 
ment was  on  the  initiative  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  employing  board. 

5.  Chapter  58,  page  89,  Laws  of  1912,  provided  that  "any  teacher,  principal,  or 
superintendent  who  shall  have  been  employed  in  the  public  school  work  not  lees 
than  35  years,"  etc.,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  half-pay  pension.  This  amendment  is 
obscure.  The  clause,  "the  public  school  work,"  was  construed  by  some  boards  of 
education  to  mean  that  the  entire  35  years  must  have  been  in  New  Jersey,  and  by 
others  to  mean  only  the  "at  least  20  years,"  in  the  district  from  which  he  or  she  was 
retired;  that  is,  that  15  of  the  35  years'  service  might  have  been  outside  of  New  Jersey, 
provided  that  "at  least"  20  years'  service  had  been  in  the  district  from  which  the 
party  was  retired  on  pension.  The  amount  of  pension  and  manner  of  payment  were 
not  changed. 

All  the  foregoing  acts,  it  will  be  noted,  prescribed  that  at  least  20  of  the  35  years' 
service  must  be  in  the  district  from  which  the  teacher  was  retired  on  pension,  the 
district  paying  the  pension.  This  was  unfortunate,  because  many  teachers  who  had 
taught  35,  40,  50,  or  even  more  years  in  New  Jersey,  had  never  taught  29  years  in 
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^one  dist/ict.  The  law  therefore  discriminated  against  these  veterans.  The  original, 
1903,  act  was  40  years  consecutively  in  the  same  district. 

6.  Chapter  268,  page  557,  Laws  of  1914,  amended  the  statute  so  that  "after  a  total 
period  of  not  less  than  35  years  of  actual  service,  every  teacher,  teacher-clerk,  principal, 
and  person  employed  in  any  supervisory  capacity  in  or  under  any  syatem  of  free  publiic 
schools  in  this  State  or  any  other  State  *  *  *  provided  that  the  last  25  years  of 
such  actual  service  shall  have  been  performed  in  this  State,"  shall  on  his  or  her  appli- 
cation or  by  resolution  of  his  or  her  employing  board  be  retired  on  half  the  average 
salary  of  the  last  five  years'  employment,  thq  pension  to  be  paid  by  the  State  (not  by 
the  district,  as  theretofore)  and  the  administration  of  the  act  to  be  vested  in  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction.  The  1914  act  created  eligibility  to  pension  under 
several  other  conditions,  but  these  were  intended  to  cover  certain  specific  cases;  they 
do  not  affect  materially  the  main  proposition,  and  are  specified  in  the  tabulation. 

The  transference  of  the  "at  least**  20  years*  experience  from  a  single  district  to  the  • 
State  at  large  made  the  law  far  more  equitable  than  before,  because  it  protects  all  the 
veteran  teachers  of  the  State,  not  only  those  fortunate  ones  who  have  been  employed 
**at  least  20  years"  in  the  district  from  which  they  were  retired.  Further,  by  trans- 
ferring the  payment  of  the  pension  from  the  district  to  the  State,  the  antagonism  of 
small  and  poor  country  districts  was  largely  removed,  and  the  tenure  of  teachers  was 
made  more  secure,  as  the  temptation  of  districts  to  "get  rid**  of  a  teacher  to  avoid 
paying  a  pension  was  removed,  at  least  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Experience  indicates,  however,  that  the  State  35  years'  half-pay  pension  act  could 
have  been  more  effectively  safeguarded.  Some  boards  of  education  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  power  granted  by  the  words  "or  by  resolution  of  the  employing 
board  "  to  retire  efficient  teachers  who  have  complied  with  the  time-service  provision, 
eve^  though  such  teachers  do  not  wish  to  retire  and  protest  against  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  the  motives  of  boards  in  such  cases.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  school  administration  and  hum^n  nature  will  understand  how  spite,  personal 
grievance,  the  fact  that  a  relative  or  friend  wishes  the  position,  etc.,  may  enter  in. 
This  not  only  works  injury  to  the  individual,  but  it  works  injury  to  the  educational 
system;  it  is  unjust  to  the  taxpayers  who  bear  the  double  burden  of  pension  and  of 
salary  for  the  new  incumbent,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  the  pension  plan,  because  it  is 
likely  to  create  so  heavy  a  pension  tax  that  the  system  will  collapse  by  its  own  weight. 
A  disability  provision  should  have  been  added  to  the  35  years'  clause,  and  perlu^ 
an  age  limit  without  disability. 
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A. 

Abbot,  Julia  W.,  690  (6). 
Abbott,  Allan,  730, 928. 
Abbott,  Edith,  1792(13). 

Abdjtt,  16,  794,  1412  (14).  Set  also  Inteluoinci 

TESTS. 

Academic  degress.  Set  Degrees. 
Academic  tees,  1162. 
Academic  freedom,  72, 763. 
AccotmnNG.  996. 

ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS,  682,  1251  (2)  (4). 
Adams,  B.  L.,  499. 
Adams,  John,  368. 
Adamson,  Elizabeth  W.,  173. 
Adler,  HacelH.,1548. 

ADMnnwBAHC»r,  schools,  84-90,  119,  156  (77H79), 
277-285,  448-457,  519,  607-614,  684,  696  (9)  (10), 
78]r-79e,  874  (28),  943,  990-999,  1087  (2),  1152,  U74- 
1177,  1398,  1336-1342,  1409  (12),  1414  (1)  (3),  1496, 
U»*1586,  1616,  1690,  1722-1728;  mUrersities  and 
coHecea,  268, 596,  1621  (7),  1711,  1719. 

ADOLESCENTS,  1090  (5). 

Aesthetics,  219, 590  (3). 

Africa,  education,  886, 1087  (37). 

Agricultural  colleges,  847. 

Agricultural  education,  156  (89)  (90),  246,  656, 
847-849,  1047,  1087  (12),  1090  (9),  1212-1214,  1245, 
1247  (1H3),  1377-1379,  1686-1587,  1619  (5),  1763, 
1792  (11). 

Aheame,  Margaret,  489  (5). 

Aid  to  schools.  Su  State  aid. 

Aikman,  John,  462. 

Alabama,  education,  1061,  1409  (1)  (6);  iUiterany, 

1400  (2);  vocational  education,  1400  (11) 
Alabama.  Dept.  of  education,  1096. 
Alabama  educational  association,  1409. 
Alaska,  education,  1792  (26). 
Albany  medical  college,  330. 
Albert,  Brother,  1412  (9). 
Albert,  Cliarles,  519  (3). 
Alderman,  E.  A.,  978  (3). 
Alderman,  L.  R.,  156  (85),  615. 
Aldridi,  O.  I.,  874  (28). 
Alexander,  C.  E.,  1410  (12). 
Alexander.  Georgia,  156  (34). 
Aley,  R.  J.,  134  (3),  1159, 1621  (5),  1638. 
Algebra,  387. 

All  tear  schools,  255, 1025. 
Anabbangh,  B.  R.,  1061  (4). 
Allan,  Elisabeth  P.,  118. 
AUemao,  L.  J.,  514  (3). 
Allen,  Bemice,  1247  (12). 


AUen,  C.  E.,  689  (10). 
Allen,  E.  E.,  1792  (20). 
AUen,  E.  O.,  156  (88),  1088. 
AUen,  J.  T.,561. 
AUen,  W.  H.,  779-780. 

ALLOEMEINE  rORSOROB-ERIIBHUNOSTAO,  811. 

AUison,  8.  B.,  12, 1067. 

Altoona  night  school,  124. 

American  association  for  study  and  prevention  o  i 

infant  mortality,  628. 
American  association  of  coUeglate  registrars,  762. 
American  association  of  university  proftasors,  1325. 
American  federation  of  labor,  320. 
American  rEDEEATicm  or  labor,  1196  (5). 
American  ins^motors  of  ^  deaf ,  KML 
American  Ubcary  asfwrtation,  1607. 
Ameriesoi  medical  assoetetioa.  Connott  od  medlca  I 

elucatlon,601. 
American  psydiological  association,  209. 
American  school  peace  league,  154. 
American  sociologioal  society,  768. 
Amy  ScHt^ssLER  apartment,  657. 
Anderson,  H.  M.,557. 
Andover  plan,  353  (3). 
Andreoni,  Luigi,  1362. 
Andrews,  B.  R.,  151, 507-609, 1067  (13). 
Andrews,  Fannie  F.,  1249  (9). 
Andrews,  Harriet  U.,  862. 
Andrix,IzaE.,471. 
AngeU,  Frank,  353(1). 
AngeU,J.  R..747, 1251  (5). 
Anthony,  HeUie  M.,  286. 
Appalachian  mountain  schools,  686, 1244. 
Apprenticeship,  156  (58),  358  (8)  (10)  (15),  1198  (8). 
Aptitudes,  16, 794, 1412  (14). 
Aragona,C.  T.,964. 
Arbeitsschulb,  480. 
Argentine  Repubuc,  education,  7, 166. 
Aristotle,  1268. 

Arithmetic,  156  (15),  157  (10),  354  (10),  398,  581 , 

914, 1118, 1142;  commercial,  1618  (10). 
Arkansas  state  teachers'  association,  1410. 
Armani,  Tarquinio,  164. 
Armsby,  H.  P.,  847  (2). 
Armstrong,  D.  B.,  812, 1732. 
Armstrong,  J.  E.,  1251  (1). 
Amett,  Trevor,  963  (3). 
Arnold!,  FeUx,  297, 990. 
Arnold,  H.  D.,661(5). 
Art  appreciation,  1622  (7). 

Art  education,  35, 125, 156  (55),  648,  831  (1)  (7)-(9> 
(10)  (16),  1130. 1300, 1419  (5)  (6),  1420  (11),  1622  (3)  , 
1702  (15). 
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Art  schools,  1087  (17),  1592. 
Ash,  W.C.,352(14). 
Ashtord,  F.,52. 

Ashland,  Oreg.  Committee  for  the  constructive 

survey  of  the  Ashland  public  schools,  1424. 
Ashmore,  Otis,  1230. 
Asia,  education,  1087  (37). 
Aspling,  Edvin,  359. 

Association  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 

stations,  847. 
Association  of  American  law  schools,  1052. 
Association  of  American  medical  colleges,  851, 1053 
Association  of  American  universities,  962. 
Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of 

the  Middle  States -and  Maryland,  1411. 
Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of 

the  Southern  States,  688. 
Association  of  high  school  teachers  of  English  of 

New  Yoik  city,  727. 
Association  of  history  teachers  of  the  Middle  States 

and  Maryland,  728. 

ASSOOATIOMS,  80CIETIXS,  AND  CONFERENCES,  1087 

(27),  1792  (25),  foreign,  636,  1418;  international, 
413,1556;  national,  117,  131,  184,164-157,352-364, 
516-617,  63^28,  628,  688,  729,  762-763,  815,  831, 
844,  847,  850-851,  872,  874,  958,  962,  1033,  1049, 
1052^063,  1056,  1061,  1247-1251,  1380,  1408,  1411- 

1412,  1414,  1690-1691,  1601,  1607,  1630-1622;  statf , 
70, 15»-169,  355,  513-515,  618-521,  6«H^»  W7,  727- 
738,  871,  873,  875,  963,  1088-1090,  1252,  1409-1410, 

1413,  1416-1417,  141^1420,  1493,  1618-1619. 
Atheam,  W.  8.,  1564. 

Atherton,  Lewis,  1049(7). 

Athletics,  353,  621  (18),  623  (1),  1349  (7),  1352, 

1554-1555. 
Atkinson,  D.  T.,  98. 
Atktaison,  H.  A.,  1737. 
Atlantic  City,  evenhig  schools,  1398. 
Attendance,  514  (3),  694  (7),  1089  (1). 
Attention,  369. 
Aumer,  C.  R.,  1. 

Australasu,  education,  1087  (38). 
Autostereopticon,  1123. 
Auxiliary  classes,  502. 
AveriU,  L.  A.,  1463,  1494. 
Avery,  Samuel,  1621  (7). 
AxtelJ,U.F.,562, 1275. 
Ayres,  Brown,  598  (7),  847  (8). 
Ayres,  L.  P.,  186,  464  (6),  701,  721,  874  (18),  1248  (4) 
(8). 

Ayres  scale,  21,  382,  650. 

B. 

B.,  W.C.,303. 
Babbitt,  J.  A.,  623  (2). 
Babcock,  K  C,  1053  (2). 
Bachman,  F.  P.,  712,  892,  1174,  1263. 
Bachrach,  WUliam,  131  (9). 

BACKWARD  CHILDREN,  156  (86),  874  (26),  1540,  1602. 

Set  also  Eldcination;  Exceptional  children; 

Promotion  of  pupils;  Retardation. 
Bacon,  A.  A.,  762  (4). 
Bacon,  Roger,  163. 

Bagley,  W.  C,  13, 156  (9),  157  (11),  277,  355  (3),  421 

(1),  448,  873  (6)  (11),  1028,  1124. 
Bailey,  Carolyn  8.,  414. 
Ba^:er,  F.  T.,  155  (1). 
Ba-er,  G.M.,991. 


Baker,  Gladys,  1252  (8). 
Baker,  8.  Josephine,  1181. 
Baker,  T.  S.,  688  (4). 
Baker,  Zonla,  689  (8) 
Baketel,  O.  S.,  1031. 
Baloomb,  C.  A.,  181  (4). 
Baldwin,  B.  T.,  549,  685,  908. 
•Baldwin,  E.  C,  1009, 1414  (4). 
Baldwin,  S.  E..  1381. 

F.  ff.,^831  (12). 
Balfttf^,  P.  B.,  893. 
Ballon,  F.  W.,  187,  376, 955,  1276. 
Balthis,  F.  K.,  798. 
Baltic  provinces,  education,  1625. 
BaltzeU,  W.  J.,  1326. 
Bancroft,  Margaret,  1223. 
Barber,  F.  D.,  29, 156  (76),  421  (4). 
Barbour,  Marlon,  1684. 
Bardwell,  D.  L.,  584. 
Barnard  college,  968. 
Barnes,  Earl,  739  (1),  1655. 
Barnes,  Florence  E.,  1574. 
Barney,  E.  S.,  1199. 
Barranoo,  Manuel,  1626. 
Barry,  Maggie  W.,  156  (88). 
Barton,  H.  J.,  689  (6). 
Bashore,  H.  B.,  1495. 
Bate,  W.  G.,  731, 1207. 
Bateman,  J.  F.,  1420  (9). 
Bateman,  J.  W.,  514  (2). 
Bates,  H.  M.,  1087  (10). 
Baumann,  Friedrlch,  204. 
Baur,  Ludwig,  163  (2). 

Bawden,  W.  T.,  130,  472,  831  (4),  1087  (11 ),  1622  (I ). 
1792  (9). 

Baylor,  Adelaide  8.,  156  (27),  874  (26). 

Beale,  J.  H.,  1052(1). 

Beale,  R.  L.,  258. 

Beard,  Mary  R.,  625. 

Beaux,  C^flia,  1593. 

Becht,  J.  G.,  354  (4). 

Beck,  WUhelm,  1543. 

Beebe,  W.  A.,  1090  (8). 

Beech,  Joseph,  1709. 

Beecher,  W.  J.,  803. 

Beexnan,  C.  R.,  352  (15). 

Belgium,  education,  160;  universities,  274 

BELG1X7M.    LiGUE  D*ATHLAT18ME,  103. 

Bell,  J.  C,  802. 
Benedict,  A.  L.,  1656. 
Benjamhi,  C.  H.,  30,  263,  597  (2). 
Bennion,  Ifilton,  875  (4). 
Benson,  O.  H.,  156  (91),  1302. 
Benton,  G.  P.,  1621. 
Berea  college,  1172. 
Beig,  A.  C,  1415  (9). 
Beigmann,  Ernst,  1639. 
Bergson,  H.  L.,  12. 
Berkowlts,  Henry,  1032. 
Berle,  A.  A.,  1437. 
Berun,  education,  171. 
Berry,  C.  8.,  515  (8). 
Bess,  E.  A.,  965,  1438. 
Bevan,  J.  O.,  160. 

Beverly  factory  industrial  school,  483, 

Beviw,  Louis,  966. 
I  Beyer,  T.  P.,  188. 
I  Bible  history,  1412  (16). 
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BiBLB  IN  SCHOOLS,  823. 

Bible  study,  316, 632, 1360, 1410  (9),  14«  (4),  1567. 
BlBUOQBAFHT,  1100, 1235, 1716, 1785. 
Bidwell,  Alice,  1000. 
BlgbM,J.  N.,  1420(7). 
Biggs,  H.  M.,518<5). 

BmrSmov  tests,  18,  23-24,  26,  189,  380,  555,  864, 
000,1454.   5«e  abo  IMTBLLIOENCB  TESTS. 

BIOORAPHT,  1256, 1623-1624. 

Biological  labobatorbs,  407. 

Biology,  1680. 

Birchenough,  Charles,  161. 

Bisb(^,M.S.,876. 

Biahop,  W.  W.,  1607  (5). 

Black,  Antoinette,  603  (5). 

Black,  M.  Virginia,  510  (5). 

Black,  W.  W.,  1248  (1). 

Blackboard  drawing,  831  (14). 

Blair,  F.  G.,  156  (20)  (31)  (88),  680  (1),  874  (23),  1618 
(2). 

Blair,  J.  E.,  1420  (8). 

Blascoer,  Frances,  860.  . 

Blewett,  Ben,  874  (25). 

Blight,  R.  £.,  1336. 

Blijenburgh,  W.  P.  H.  Fon,  156  (71). 

Bund,  1221,  1603, 1702  (20). 

Bliss,  D.C.,803. 

Bloch,  Ernst,  900,  1454. 

Bloomfleld,  Meyer,  1046, 1208. 

Blount,  R.  E.,  156  (39). 

Blow,  Susan  E.,  937. 

Bobbitt,  J.  P.,  702,  1310. 

Bock,  T.  A.,  604  (3). 

Bodine,  W.  L.,  815  (1). 

BOhm,  A.,  1186. 

Bohn,  Frank,  626. 

Boise,  Idaho,  1128. 

Boise,  Idaho.  Board  of  education,  1097. 

Bolenios,  Emma  M.,  205, 251.* 

Bolton,  F.  E.,  1154, 1701. 

Bond,  J.  L.,  1410  (1). 

Bondurant,  A.  L.,  1088  (8). 

Bonham,  M.  L.,ir.,  924,  1608. 

Bonser,  F.  G.,  831  (3)  (17),  1694. 

Boodin,  J.  E.,  1327. 

Book,  W.  F.,  1363. 

Books  and  reading.  See  Libraries  and  read- 
ing. 

Bo<me,  R.  G.,  1488. 
Booth,  Mn,  G.  D.,  1088  (0). 
Booth,  Mary  J.,  1785. 
Boothroyd,  8.  L.,  158  (12). 
Borresen,  Lilly  M.  E.,  607  (3). 
Bose,  Sudhindra,  342. 
Boshart,  E.  W.,  831  (5). 

Boston,  elementary  schools,  3;  vocational  guid- 
ance, 844  (2). 
Boston.  Mechanic  arts  high  school,  1582. 
Boston.  Placement  bxtreav,  325. 
BosweU,  F.  P.,  1328. 
Botany,  1347  (4). 
Bourland,  A.  P.,  150  (2). 
Bourne,  R.  S.,  607-608,  764, 1018. 
Bourquln,  Louis,  165. 
Bootroux,  Emile,  1627. 
Bowden,  Witt,  174,  535. 
Bowen,  W.  P.,  303. 
Bowerman,  G.  F.,  1607  (4). 


Bowker,  R.  R.,  1607  (7). 

Bowman,  G.  L.,  521  (4).- 

BoY  SCOUTS,  1760. 

Boyce,  A.  C,  429. 

Boyd,  W.  K.,  2. 

Boyd,  WiUiam,  1455. 

Boyer,  H.  A.,  519  (2). 

Boyle,  H.  C,  1412  (18). 

Boys,  470,  503, 630, 655, 14191(18). 

BOY9'  AND  girls'  CLUBS,  1090.(11). 

Bracken,  H.  M.,  156  (67). 

Bradbury,  R.  H.,  1657. 

Bradford,  E.  H.,328. 

Bradford,  Mrs.  Mary  D.,  430, 521  (8). 

Bradley,  Harriet  L.,  822. 

Brahn,  Max,  5. 

Brandon,  E.  E.,  166. 

Branson,  E.  C,  779. 

Brasca,  Luigi,  1099. 

Brasoh,  F.  E.,  1658. 

Brahl,  vocational  education,  1038. 

Brecht,  F.  A.,  910. 

Breckinridge,  Sophonisba,  156  (2). 

Breed,  F.  8.,  1456. 

Brennan,  G.  A.,  206. 

Brereton,  Cloudesley,  431. 

Bresllch,  E.  R.,  421  (12). 

Brewer,  C.  J.,  521  (5). 

Brewer,  C.  L.,  623  (1). 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Trale  education  shop, 
1041. 

Bridges,  J.  W.,  1462. 

Brlggs,  T.  H.,  696  (3),  1087  (6)/1792  (5). 

Brister,  J.  W.,  156  (50). 

British  India,  education,  1792^(34). 

Broadus,  E.  K.,  1659. 

Brodie,  Robert,  518  (4). 

Bnmner,  Augusta  F.,  501. 

Brooklyn  teachers'  aasociation,  1509. 

Brooks,  E.C.,  1702. 

Brooks,  S.  D.,  1584. 

Brown,  Anna  L.,  1184. 

Brown,  C.  J.,  514  (1),  1420  (1). 

Brown,  E.  E.,  134  (8),'329,  599,  754,  1098,  1249  (1). 

Brown,  E.F.,  490, 1346. 

Brown,  Edith,  740, 1135,'.1284,»1370. 

Brown,  Elizabeth  V.,  1410.(29). 

Brown,  G.  A.,  781. 

Brown,  G.  E.,992. 

Brown,  H.  G.,  1149,  1729. 

Brown,  J.  C,  351, 1500. 

Brown,  J.  F.,  1337. 

Brown,  J.  8.,  287, 1601. 

Brown,  John,  1439. 

Brown,  Margaret,  844  (9). 

Brown,  R.  M.,  394-395. 

Brown  university,  1512. 

Brown  university,  1512. 

Brown  university  teachers'  association,  871. 

Browne,  B.  F.,  1413  (17). 

Browne,  Mrt,  Hetty  8.,  1586, 1691. 

Browne,T.  E.,  55. 

Brubacher,  A.  R.,  1010. 

Bruce,  H.  A.,  722, 1364, 1648. 

Bruce,  W.  H.,  109, 1178. 

Bruder,  O.  E.,  1054. 

Bruhn,  Martha  E.,  1062. 

Brumbaugh,  M.  G.,  175, 355  (2),  619  (4). 
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Brush,  H.  R.,  1468. 

Brusssls.  International  pacultt  op  pedol- 

OOT,  551. 
Bryan,  J.  E.,  874  (29). 
Bryan,  W.  J.,  1713. 
Bryan,  W.  L.,  156  (5),  598  (2). 
Buchen,  W.,  1679. 

Bochner,  E.  P.,  1087  (24),  1619  (2),  1792  (18). 

Bufdc,  Gertrude,  1710. 

Biiohel,  Hermann,  473. 

BOoher,  Karl,  862. 

Buellesfield,  Henry,  1317. 

Bflttner,  Oeorg,  1024. 

BuisBon,  Ferdinand,  882. 

Bulloch  Co.,  Oa.,  survey,  941. 

Bumby,  May,  521  (13). 

Bumpus,  H.  C,  871  (6),  967. 

Burchard,  E.  L.,  1469. 

Bnrohett,  Beaeie  R.,  1419  (22). 

Burg,  J.  C,  73, 1513. 

Buigerstein,  Leo,  298. 

Bumham,  Ernest,  1250  (2),  1688. 

^umham,  W.  H.,  1109. 

Bums,  J.  A.,  1158, 1412  (20). 

Burris,  W.  P.,  440. 

Btirritt,B.B.,134(6). 

Burrows,  ICaik,  1602. 

Buth,  I.  B.,  695  (4). 

BushneU,  W.  F.,697  (7). 

Business  and  bducahon,  77, 1252  (6),  1419  (24). 

Business  education,  131, 156  (63)-(64),  352, 421  (9), 
491,  598  (9),  65»-660,  690  (5),  850,  1049-1051,  1252 
(9),  1380,  1410  (12),  1412  (11),  1413  (9),  1589,  1764, 
1792  (10).  8te  also  Corporaiton  schools.  De- 
partment store  EDUCAnON,  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION. 

Butdier,  C.  W.,  1418  (16). 
Butler,  N.  M.,  600,  968, 1640, 1740. 
Butler,  Pierce,  1412  (5). 
Butler,  8.  R.,  1409  (1). 
Butte,  Mont.,  public  schools,  6. 
Butte,  Mont.  Survey  commission,  6. 
Butterfkeld,  K.  L.,  847  (4). 
Butterworth,  J.  E.,  252, 1001. 
Byler,  J.  F.,  655. 

C. 

Cabot,  Ella  L.,  145,  504, 1029. 

Ci^ri,  Florian,  1470. 

Calabru,  education,  1362. 

CaldweU,  Jean,  520  (6). 

Calipornu,  elementary  schools,  704. 

California  high  school  teachers'  association,  513. 

Califoniia.  State  library,  1230. 

Calvin,  Henrietta  W,,  1792  (12). 

Campagnac,  E.  T.,  1110. 

CampbeU,  T.  H.,  823. 

CampbeU,  W.  J.,  416. 

Canada,  education,  1087  (29),  1792  (27),  open-air 

schools,  464  (3). 
Canby,  H.  S.,  441, 969, 1160, 1329, 1514. 
Canter,  H.  V.,  1618  (8). 
Cantilo,  J.  L.,  7. 

Capen,  S.  P.,  682, 850  (1),  1087  (7),  1238, 1331, 1411  (2), 

1792  (6). 
Caplhiger,  W.  J.,  1413  (16). 


Career,  Choice  op,  1210.  See  alto  Vocational 

GUIDANCE. 

Carleton,  E.  F.,  417. 
Carlton,  W.  N.  C,  1786. 
CamUchael,  R.  D.,  207. 

Caniegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teedi- 
Ing,  872, 1765. 

CarNEOIB  POUNDATION  POR  the  ADVANCEMENT  OP 

TEACHING,  270, 606, 1157. 
Carr,  J.  W.,  156  (28)  (86). 
Cairtagton,  W.  T.,  432, 590. 
CanoU,  Charles,  782. 
CarroU,  J.  P.,  1412  (6). 
Carruth,  W.  H.,  860. 
Carson,  H.  L.,  863. 
Carter,  G.  L.,  1493  (6). 
Carver,  T.  N.,  682. 
Cary,  C.  P.,  156  (27). 
eastern,  Qhiseppe,  1009. 

Cathouc  church.  See  Roman  Catholic  church. 
Catholic  education  association,  1412. 
CeU«rier,  L.,  636,  723. 
CnnsAL  America,  9daMkm,  1067  (SO). 
Central  assodatioo  of  toteDoe  and  matibematlcs 
teaoiien,  1347. 

CnnSAL  INOTA'WTE  POR  THE  DBAP,  BT.  LOUIS, 
1222. 

Certain,  C.  C,  1332  (2). 
Chabot,  Charles,  1187. 
Chadsey,  C.  E.,  815  (5). 
Chadwlck,  R.  D.,  663. 
Challman,  S.  A.,  619. 
Chamberlain,  A.  E.,  1493  (7). 
Chamberlain,  A.  H.,  156  (27). 
Chamberlain,  G.  A.,  521  (18). 
Chambers,  W.  G.,  308, 355  (9). 
ChanceUor,  W.  E.,  609,  791,  874  (22). 
Chandler,  F.  W.,  732. 
Chandler,  W.  L.,  352  (18),  874  (9). 
Chapell,  Harriet,  1357. 
Chapln,  Elisabeth  O.,  486. 
Chapman,  J.  C,  16, 377,  1416  (2). 
Character  training,  871  (l)-(3),  983. 
Charlottenburo  settlement,  309. 
Caiarters,  W.  W.,  396. 
Chase,  H.  W.,  693  (5),  1117. 
Cheever,  W.  H.,  156  (52). 
Chemistry,  515  (4),  1657,  1674. 
Chengtu  UNivERsmr,  1709. 
Cheyney,  E.  G.,  601. 
Cheyney,E.  P.,  1711. 

Chicago,  high  sdiools,  131  (8);  public  schools,  815 
(6);  school  survey,  360;  trade  agreements,  156  (57); 
vocational  guidance,  665  (3). 

Chicago.  Board  of  education,  360. 

Chicago.  Board  op  education,  1510. 

Chicago.  Bureau  op  vocational  supervision, 
324. 

Chicago  teachers'  pederation,  1510. 

Chicago.  University,  1075. 

Child  labor,  361,  691  (6),  815  (6),  819,  874  (35). 

CHttD  STUDY,  16-28,  186-198,  374,  376-390,  521  (19;, 
549-557,  633,  721-725,  908-920,  1088  (2),  1117-1123, 
1373-1274,  1419  (14)  (15),  1454-1462, 164&-1654. 

Chod  WBLPARE,  470,  641-545, 628-630, 642,^15-819, 
1024-1037,  1191, 1249  (6),  1499, 1534. 
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Childe,  EUsalMtii,  236, 860, 468. 

Childbxk,  city  vs.  oonntry,  680  (13);  aducatioo, 

m  (85H86),  178,  1487;  hygkoe,  166  (66H68); 

▼ocmbolArte,  10, 188«  870. 
CBUDBJOf's  uvnuTUBB,  146,  688,  im-W,  1300- 

1400. 

CmLDBBN'S  PLATS,  403. 

Childbxn'8  thsatbb,  N«w  York,  560. 
Childkin's  vocabulabiks,  10, 188, 870. 
dhilds,  H.  G.,  1348  (5),  1373. 
ChlleB,  B.  E.,  113S. 

Chdta,  adocaUoD,  165,  660,  673-678,  1703  (34);  Mtu- 

eation  of  blind,  1231;  onfrenltfoB,  1700. 
Chipman,  Miner,  U06  (1). 
Chittenden,  H.  D.,  1090  (6). 

CHSI9TIANITT  AMD  KDUCAnON,  1565. 

Cborch,  H.  V.,  1660. 

Chubch  and  BDUCAnON,  1413  (10),  1410  (11),  1745. 
Chubch  COLLSOB,  1171. 

Chvbchss.  See  Bubal  chitbchbs. 
Chnrchlll,  T.  W.,  1435. 
CiNciNMAii,  publio  sdiools,  810. 

CiNEMATOOBAPH.   See  MOTDfO  nCTUBBS. 

dpriani,  Charlotte  J.,  1641, 1661. 

CimBNsmp.  See  Education  and  uTumaaiP. 

CiTT  SCHOOL  STSTBMS,  1703  (3)  (3). 

Cmc  EDUCATION,  134-187,  156  (1),  835-836, 634,  735, 

873  (3)  (4),  1080,  1086-1087,  (18)  (35),  1385-1387, 

1413  (5),  1460, 1683, 1767-1768. 
Cmc  UNivBBSiTiBs.  See  Univbbsitibs  and  col- 

LBOES,  city. 
Claparede,  E.,  1457. 
Clark,  C.  B.,  150  (13). 
Clark,  Eleanor  J.,  1436. 
Clark,  J.  B.,  1400  (13). 
Clark,  T.  A.,  1515. 
Clark,  HV.  A.,  1602. 
Clarke,  Alva,  1430(16). 
Clabkb  Ck>.,  Oa.,  surrey,  668. 
Class  pbbiods,  617. 
Classen,  W.  F.,  537. 
Classes,  size,  680  (13). 

Classkxal  education.  See  Libebal  education. 

CLASSmCATION  OP  SCHOOLS,  1088  (7  ) 

Clazton,  P.  P.,  56,  134  (3)  (5),  166  (87),  507  (3), 
508  (6),  665  (1),  720  (3),  844  (6),  847  (8),  1061  (1), 
1068(1),  1540, 1793  (ziii-xx). 

Clxytok  Co.,  OA.,  sorrey,  537. 

Cleveland,  Elisabeth,  117  (4),  1108  (13). 

(Tleveulnd,  school  system,  170. 

aoQd,  H.  R.,  140. 

Clongh,  A.  P.,  1034. 

Clubs,  boys'  and  girls',  1000  (11). 

C^AcmNo  DEPABTMENTS,  Pittsburgh,  1334. 

Coffey,  R.  V.,  156  (64),  1380  (3). 

Coflman,  L.  D.,  84, 340, 378, 680  (4). 

Cohen,  J.  H.,  110^  (7). 

Coissac,  J.  B.,  877. 

C^olbroo,  Grace  I.,  1300. 

Cole,  R.  E.,  1563. 

Cole,  T.  R.,  1343. 

CoIebank,G.  H.,  150  (11). 

Collateral  beading,  1410  (30). 

College  entbance  bequdiements,  873  (13),  1410 
(1)  (3),  1478. 

College  graduates,  134  (6),  135, 1165, 1160. 


College  pbqpesbobs,  60,  71, 371, 516  (1),  1156,  1621 

(6),  1707. 
(Tolleoe  bbgistbabs,  762. 
College  spout,  601. 

College  students,  78, 508  (11),  065-066, 1150, 1210, 
1530;  geographteal  distribatioii,  1513,  rooming 
oooditlons,  1524;  sel^eupporting,  1515,  1522. 

Colleges.  See  Higheb  education,  Uniyebsities 

AND  colleges. 

Collins,  J.  v.,  631. 
Cohnan,  Edna  M.,  1752. 
Coloua,  G.  A.,  1126. 

ColUm,  Elisabeth  A.,  442,  688  (2),  1056  (1). 

Columbia  unitebsitt,  78. 

Colvin,  C:arl,  1247  (2). 

Colvin,  8.  8.,  156  (68). 

ColweU,  N.  P.,  661  (1),  1087  (8),  1702  (8). 

(Comings,  8.  H.,  1365. 

(TOMMENCEMENTS,  College,  1710. 

Ck>mmercial  club  of  Chicago,  688. 

COUUEECUL  EDUCATION.  See  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TION. 

CoMMEBaAL  LAW,  teaching,  131  (5). 
Commonwealth  club  of  Calilbmia,  630. 
COMMUNITT  AND  SCHOOL,  1188,  1198  (0),  1356,  1410 

(8),  1420  (15),  1550-1560, 1700. 
COMMUNITY  CENTEBS.    See  ReCBEATION  CENTEBS, 

Schools  as  soclll  centers. 
CoMPosmoN.  See  English  language,  composi- 

tion  and  grammar. 
Compulsoby  education,  815, 874  (34). 
Ck>mstock,  Anna  B.,  209. 
Comstock,  G.  C,  1621  (8). 
Ck>mstock,  Sarah,  816. 
Condon,  R.  J.,  156  (10). 

Conference  on  educational  measurements,  2d,  1248. 
Ckmference  on  the  educatixm  of  backward,  truant, 

delinquent  and  dependent  children,  1601. 
Congdon,  R.T.,  727(1). 
Conkltai,  E.  G.,397. 
Conrad,  Otto,  713, 733. 
Conrad,  Waldemar,  Oil. 

C^souDATiON  OP  SCHOOLS,  149, 518  (6),  947, 1089  (2), 
1305. 

Continuation  schools,  352  (9),  628  (1),  644,  868, 

874(7). 
Convent  education,  1773. 
Converse,  Florence,  1616. 
Ck)NWAY,  Abe.,  Bible  study,  1410  (9). 
C€nweU,L.R.R.,294. 
Cook,  G.  B.,  1410  (2)  (4). 
Cook,  J.  H.,  1089  (2). 
Cook,  J.  W.,  166  (7)  (29)  (30)  (48). 
Cook,  Mrs.  Katharine,  1303. 
Cook,  W.  A.,  253, 1405. 
Cooking,  360. 
(3ooley,  Anna  M.,  657. 
Cooley,  E.  G.,  156  (37),  640-642,  1366. 
Cooley,  R.  L.,  166  (68),  852  (10),  874  (7). 
Coon,  C.  L.,  1421. 

Cooper,  C.  8.,  74, 870, 1100,  1629, 1696. 
Cooper,  Elisabeth,  241. 
Cooper,  F.  B.,  874  (27). 
Cooper,  Lane,  31, 1471. 
Cooper,  Mary  J.,  1419  (28). 
Cooper,  W.  A.,  1127. 
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Coopbbahye  industiual  training,  1360. 

Coordination  OF  snmiEs,  1119, 1280. 

Cope,  H.  F.,  824,  1745. 

C<^p,  Gertrude  M.,  1622  (11). 

Coppini,  Pompeo,  1420  (11). 

CorblD,  A.  E.,  352  (3). 

Corbly,L.  J.,  156  (44). 

Comer,  Marga^t,  1649. 

Comlll,  C.  H.,  162. 

Comman,  O.  P.,  606  (12),  1068. 

Corporation  schools,  352, 874  (9). 

Correlation,  1119, 1280. 

corrbspondkncb  study,  1783. 

Corson,  O.T.,  355  (8). 

Cory,  C.  L.,  1036. 

CosteUo,  W.  M.,  1412(10). 

Coulter,  J.  L.,  1409  (4). 

Coulter,  J.  M.,  32,  210, 1662. 

Country  church,  education,  etc.  See  Rural 

CHURCH,  education,  CtC. 

County  unit  system,  90,  150,  243,  1308,  1410  (4). 

Coursault,  J.  H.,  75. 

Course  OF  study.  5«e  Curriculum  . 

Courtis,  S.  A.,  157  (5),  378,  538, 1248  (3)  (9). 

Courtis  test,  384, 549. 

Crabtree,  J.  W.,  156  (30)  (44)  (92),  1250  (5). 

Cragun,J.  B.,156(61). 

Craig,  J.  D.,  330. 

Crai^ead,  E.B.,598(8). 

Crampton,  C.  W.,  100. 

Cranston,  Earl,  1713. 

Crawford,  Caroline,  601  (11),  1663. 

Crawford,  Mary,  564. 

Crawford,  W.  H.  765., 

Crawsbaw,  F.  D.,  119,  242,  1413  (4),  1575,  1622  (14). 

Crawshaw,  W.  H.,  1090  (2). 

Credaro,  Luioi,  164. 

Credit  for  quauty,  1730. 

Criftled  children,  674, 676. 

Critchett,  E.  T.,  156  (79). 

Croiset,  Alfred,  176. 

Cromer,  Lord,  1767. 

Cromer,  P.  E.,  1089  (1). 

Cromle,  W.  J.,  1735. 

Cromwell,  A.  D.,  1377. 

Crooks,  Nellie,  1762. 

Cross,  E.  A.,  632. 

Crossfield,  R.  H.,  1413  (3). 

Crothers.  S.  McC..  1517. 

Crow,  Ifartha  F.,  1304. 

Cruickshank,  L.  D.,  464  (1). 

Cubberley,  E.  P.,  85,  156  (18),  243,  1176,  1338-1340, 

1342, 1633, 1607  (8),  1759. 
Cullen,  Ella  M.,  815  (6). 
Culp,.  Vernon,  1456. 
Culter,  H.  M.,  907  (1). 

Cultural  education.  See  Libbral  education. 
Culture,  176, 705, 711, 903, 972, 1267, 1636, 1644. 
Cummlngs,  F.  L.,  1188. 
Cunningham,  S.  W.,  105. 
Cuirell,  W.  8.,  1331. 

OtTRRENT  educational  CONDITIONS,  6-11,  89  (9), 
164-172, 174, 369-367,  370,  526-534,  689  (1>,  701-711, 
882-891,  1090  (12),  1096-1108,  1257-1262,  1424-1436, 
1626-1637. 

Current  events,  teaching,  404,  409  (1),  1138,  1415 
(12). 


C  R(CUM7M,  166  (16)  (17)  (81),  159  (4)  (7),  277,  »l, 
421  (l)-<3),  874  (13)  (14),  1068  (3)  (4),  1179, 1409  (9); 
elementary  sdiool,  167  (1),  513  (2),  874  (19),  1412 
(9);  high  school,  61-62,  431  (10),  428,  603  (S),  962, 
1312, 1608;  rural  soheol,  606  (8),  1060  (4),  1000  (6); 
university  and  college,  688  (3). 

Curtis,  H.  S.,  104, 1016, 1760. 

Curtis,  J.  W.,  lOSO. 

Cuahman,  liflian  8.,  819. 

CuUer,  U.  W.,  1038. 

Cycle  system,  secondary  schools,  588. 

D. 

Dabney,  C.  W.,  76, 166  (3),  264, 608  (1«),:602, 070. 

Dale  Co.,  Ala.,  illiteracy,  1006. 

Daly,  J.  J.,  1412  (21). 

Dancino  in  high  schools,  1606. 

Daniels,  Josephus,  1713. 

Dann,  O.  J.,  211. 

Dann,  H.  B.,  1419  (81). 

Danstille  moH  school,  422. 

Davenport,  Eugene,  474,  520  (1),  680  (3),  1247  (1), 

1618  (1). 
Davenport,  F.  I.,  610. 
Davis,  Anne  8.,  824, 665  (8),  844  (8). 
Davis,  CO.,  516(1),  026. 
Davis,  Dora  W.,  1746. 
Davis,  E.  H.,  762  (5). 
Davis,  F.E.,  1420(15). 
Davis,  G.  O.,  674. 
Davis,  J.  B.,  601  (2),  1374. 
Davis,  J.  M.,  603  (5). 
Davis,  J.  W.,  354  (8). 
Davis,  R.  W.,  515  (6). 
Davis,  T.  8.,  604  (7). 
Davis,  W.  H.,  688  (5). 
Dawsey,  J.  J.,  1088  (7). 
Dawson,  Jean,  912. 
Day,  0.  P.,  962  (2). 

Deaf  and  dumb,  education,  862, 864-865, 1061-1066 , 
1222,  1603-1604,  1776,  1792  (19);  manual  training, 
1412  (23). 

Dealey,  Hermlone  L.,  1161. 

Dean,  A.  D.,  361,  832,  874  (5),  1427. 

Dean,  Maria  M.,  344. 

Dean,  Minnie  F.,  1049  (6). 

Dearborn,  0.  Van  N.,  1440. 

Debating,  1129. 

Defectives,  144, 301, 344, 346, 501-503, 674-679, 86^ 
865, 874  (27)  (29).  Su  alto  Bund;  Crippled  chil- 
dren; Deaf  and  dumb;  Exceptional  chil- 
dren; Feeble-minded. 

Deffenbaugh,  W.  S.,  86,  159  (15),  1087  (4),  1616, 1702 
(3). 

Degrees,  1621  (2);  District  of  Columbia,  1530;Ihon- 

orary,  962  (1). 
Delannoy,  Paul,  870. 

Delinquency,  142-144, 345, 501-503, 674-679, 874  (28) 

1025, 1395, 1420  (4),  1001  (3). 
Deming,  Clarence,  766. 
Deming,  8eymour,  1712. 

Democracy  and  education.  See  Education  and 

democracy. 
De  Montmorency,  J.  E.  O.,  522. 
Denmark,  educaUon,  156  (37),  1307,  1420  (2),  1701. 
Denniston,  L.  N.,  1033. 
Denny,  O.  H.,  598  (9). 
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Denominational  schools,  635, 765, 10S7  (36),  1171 » 

UM,  1792  (23). 
Dkntal  clinics,  333. 
Dbntal  education,  332, 663, 1900-1591. 
Dental  faculties  association  of  American  universi- 

ties,  1590. 
Dental  htoienb,  299. 
Denver,  Col.  High  schools  council,  110. 
Department  store  education,  1198  (1)  (2). 
Department  store  education  association,  1198 

(2). 

Departmental  teachino,  elementary  schools,  169 

(15),  288. 
Derrick,  Calvhi,  1601  (3). 
Detrcht,  immigrant  education,  1396. 
Detterer,  E.  F.,  1622  (6). 
deut9ch-sm>amerikanische  instttut,  703. 
Deutsche  kinderschutztao,  311. 
Deutscher  chrerverein.   Pfidagogische  sentrale, 

1101. 

Devine,  E.  T.,  156  (8). 
Dewey,  Evelyn,  883. 

Dewey,  John,  134  (9),  265,  475, 611,  643,  883, 1355. 

Dewet,  John,  843, 1363. 

Dewey,  W.  A.,  1087  (9). 

De  Wolfe,  L.  A.,  489  (6). 

Deyoe,  A.  M.,  8, 690  (2). 

Dick,  William,  1722. 

Dickey,  F.  A.,  1162. 

Dickbison,  Edward,  734. 

Dictating  machines,  use  in  schools,  392. 

Dieterung,  Paul,  1642. 

DiUard,  Annie,  1489. 

Dlllard,  J.  H.,  767. 

DiUe,  Alvin,  1420  (12). 

DiUon,  J.  A.,  1412  (17). 

Direct  method,  language  teaching,  572,  1290. 
DiRECTORT,  educational,  1103, 1615. 
Disbrow,  R.  A.,  113. 
Disciples  op  Christ,  education,  636. 
Discipline,  1090  (8).  See  also  School  manage- 
ment. 
Dishonesty,  1778. 
Dively,  M.  A.,  1419  (13). 
Diz,0.  H.,633. 
Dixon,  W.  W.,  1252  (7). 
Dockeray,  F.  C,  1650. 
Dodd,A.E.,120,1753. 
Dodson,  J.  M.,  1053  (6),  1664. 
Doherty,  W.  J.,  1191. 
Dolan,  Margaret,  489  (4). 
DoU,  £.  A.,  22. 

DoMEsnc  science.  See  Home  economics. 

Donaldson,  J.  S.,  352  (17). 

Donovan,  J.  J.,  1544. 

D'Ooge,  B.  L.,  1472. 

Dooley,  C.  R.,  1033. 

Dooley,  L.  W.,  476. 

Dooley,  W.  H.,  866. 

Dougan,  M.  M.,  874  (25). 

Dougherty,  N.  F.,  352  (12). 

Doughty,  W.  F.,  1420  (3). 

Douglas,  M.  E.,  352  (4). 

Douglass,  A.  A.,  748, 9(8. 

Downey,  Mary  E.,  1232  (3). 

Downing,  E.  R.,  33, 254,  1247  (5). 

Doyne,  J.  J.,  156  (47). 
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Dramatization,  44,  155  (5),  206,  401,  559,  691  (11), 
1466,  1663. 

Drawing, 51, 831  (1)  (14)  (15),  1419(7);  blackboard, 

831  (14);  tests,  1273.  ' 
Dreams,  1455. 
Dressmakino,  1622  (11). 
Drever,  James,  379. 
Dreyftiss,  J.,  1010. 
Drlggs,  F.  M.,  1061  (6). 
Drummond,  Margaret,  380. 
Drummond,  W.  B.,  1011, 1458. 
Dt^ssELDORP,  schools,  801. 
Duggan,  M.  L.,  Ml-942, 1428. 
Duhem,  Pierre,  168  (10),  539. 
Duley,  W.  J.,  644. 
Dumville,  Benjamin,  1441. 
DuNPERMUNE,  Scot.,  dental  clinic,  333. 
Dunkelberger,  G.  F.,  1419  (8). 
Dunn,  A.  W.,  736, 1090,  1087  (18). 
Dunney,  J.  A.,  1412  (11). 
DureU,  Fletcher,  121. 
Dutton,  EmUy  H.,  1066  (3)  (4). 
Duval,  P.,  1102. 
Dwan,  Stephen,  158  (14). 
Dyer,  Isadore,  851  (1). 
Dyer,  W.  A.,  391. 
Dykema,  P.  W.,  156  (60),  926. 

E. 

Eadie,  Ethel  M.,  1418  (13). 
Earhart,  Gertrude,  1128. 
Earhart,  Lida  B.,  177. 
Earhart,  Will,  517  (2). 
Earls,  Michael,  1253. 
Early,  J.  J.,  418. 
Early,  W.  I.,  697(1). 

Eastern  art  and  manual  training  teachers'  associa- 
tk>n,  831. 

Eaton,  Anne  T.,  1076. 

Eaton,  Jeanette,  659. 

Eberhard,  ,  855. 

Eberle,  W.  F.,  1419  (14). 

Eby,  Frederick,  312, 1565. 

Economic  value  op  education,  1577. 

Economics,  1415  (3),  1416  (5). 

Economy  op  time,  61-62,  156  (31),  157  (1),  291, 
1618  (3),  1641.  See  oIm  Curriculum. 

Eddins,  A.  W.,  141,  1420  (4). 

Eden  Hall,  Yorkshire,  4. 

Education.  See  Current  educational  condi- 
tions; History  op  education. 

Education  and  aTizENSHiP.  See  Civic  educa- 
tion. 

Education  and  community.  See  CoMMumrT 

AND  school. 
Education  and  crime,  143. 
Education  and  democracy,  126,  156  (6),  158  (2), 

544,  764,  767,  873  (2),  1160,  1327,  1758. 
Education  and  industry,  1576,  1622  (8). 
Education  and  politics,  456,  1319. 
Education  and  socuusm,  626. 
Education  and  society,  156  ($),  896, 1412  (4),  1712. 
Education  and  state,  518  (8),  977,  1088  (6),  1186, 

1331,  1412  (3),  1418  (9),  1420  (3). 
Education  extension,  156  (45),  354  (3),  866-868, 

899,  1073-1074,  1228-1229,  1237,  1396-1398,  1606, 

1782-1784;  records,  1617.  See  also  University 

extension. 
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Educational  guidance,  16, 794, 1412  (14). 
Educational  histobt.  8e$  Histobt  op  educa- 
tion. 

Educational  ideals,  8M,  1349  (8),  1350  (3),  1253  (1). 

Educational  measuxbmbnts,  1348. 

Educational  pboobbss,  1349  (1),  1618  (2). 

Educational  pstcholoot,  16-38, 156  (14),  158  (18), 
186-196,  37&-a90,  649-657,  731-735,  793,  794,  803, 
908-990,  1117-1133,  1373-1374,  1464-1468, 1648-1664. 

Educational  subybts.  8u  Sxtbvbts,  edaoa- 
tkmal. 

Educational  tests,  549-^,  554, 1117, 1130, 1350  (4), 
1410  (1),  1664.  8u  aUo  Intbluoence  tests  and 
namet  of  suijeets  and  names  oftuU. 

Educational  values,  1114. 

Educatobs,  1366, 1623-1634. 

Edwards,  C.  B.,  1418  (11). 

Edwards,  Q.  C,  1358. 

BrnOENCT,  131, 365  (1),  518  (7),  607  (1),  920,  996, 
1438;  tests,  89, 605  (4),  1090  (4),  1271, 1418  (6),  1416. 
Egbert,  J.  C,  1073. 
Eggar,  W.  D.,  212. 
Eikenberry,  W.  L.,  396. 
Elderton,  Etbel  H.,  1652. 

ElECTIYE  8T8TEM,  960. 

Electbiott,  elementary  problems,  574. 

Elementaby  education,  49,  156  (35)-(36),  157,  158 
(5),  169  (12),  695  (3),  890,  896,  1088  (6),  1090  (7), 
1413  (2),  1419  (36H39),  1436,  1447;  state  vs.  local 
control,  1066. 

Elementaby  school  and  high  school,  390, 613  (1), 

1418  (4). 

Eumination,  586,  588,  694  (7),  697  (6).  Ste  alto 

Backwabd  childben;  Retabdation. 
Eliot,  C.  W.,  9,  70  (1),  1518. 
Elizabeth  McCobmick  open-aib  schools,  464  (4). 
Elllir,  J.  D.,  844  (1),  1160. 
ElUott,  C.  H.,  793. 

ElUott,  E.  C,  243,  354  (5),  874  (31),  1340. 

Elliott,  W.  B.,  850  (2). 

Ellis,  Eyelyn,  1685. 

Elwell,  F.  H.,  1049  (5). 

Elwood,  De  Witt,  1618  (4). 

Emerson,  E.  C,  831  (11). 

Emebson,  R.  W.,  1272. 

Enoineebing  education,  1036,  1216, 1593. 

Engineebing  extension,  597. 

England,  education,  161,  359,  533-533,  543,  1106, 
1438,  1444,  1632;  sdentlflo  achievements,  546;  pre- 
vocational  education,  1135;  universities  and  col- 
leges, 309. 

English  LANGUAGE,  business,  1353  (8);  composition 
and  grammar,  37,  157  (9),  303,  214,  216,  237,  376, 
896, 411, 567, 737, 788, 1130, 1130, 1348  (6),  1468, 1679; 
IM^vocational,  1284;  pronunciation,  930;  teaching, 
226,  664,  566,  670,  931,  1279,  1282,  1400  (5),  1660, 
1672;  elementary  schools.  521  (13),  1138, 1677;  high 
schools,  158  (7),  1419  (19);  to  foreigners,  1667.  8u 
alto  LrrEBATUBE;  Deal  English. 

English  utebatube.  8ee  LrrEiuTUBE. 

Erb,  J.  L.,  431  (16),  1277. 

Erler,  Ernst,  1630. 

Espenshade,  A.  H.,  762  (2). 

Ethical  tbaining,  1108. 

Ettinoeb  scheme,  elementary  schools,  1427. 

Eugenics,  1249  (3),  1662. 


BuBQ^,  ednoaUon,  1067  (32)  (34)  (35),  1631,  1792 
(31)  (32);  schools  for  deaf,  1066;  vocational  educa- 
tion, 640. 

bubopbah  wab  and  cultube,  1636. 

European  wab  and  education,  5,  137,  272,  275, 

365, 394,  402,  706,  706,  710,  882,  885, 1030, 1102, 1107, 

1418  (1),  1539. 
Evans,  C.  E.,  379,  449. 
Evans,  F.  H.,  874  (34). 
Evans,  H.  R.,  1067  (27),  1793  (35). 
Evans,  L.  B.,  1088  (3). 
Evans,  M.  0.,  jr.,  480  (3). 
Evans,  W.  P.,  530  (3). 

Evening  schools,  124, 866, 874  (24),  1106  (10),  1397- 
1398. 

Everly,  H.  R.,  1088. 
Everly,  L.  L..  691  (10). 
Evolution,  1662. 

BxAMiNAnoNS,  791,  1178,  1344,  1541.  8ee  aito 
Educational  tests;  Intbluoence  tests. 

Exceptional  childben,  156  (85),  621  (19),  563, 
1067-1072,  1223-1337,  1391-1395,  1410  (5),  1415  (8), 
1601-1605,  1777-1781.  8*e  alto  Backwabd  chil- 
dben; Depectives. 

Excubsions,  1133. 

Ezner,  M.  J.,  1185. 

BXPEBIMENTAL  PEDAGOGY,  1109. 

Extension,  Education.  8ee  Education  exten- 
sion; Univebsity  extension. 
Eyerly,E.  K.,697(5). 
Eyes,  1013. 

F. 

Factoby  schools,  1372. 

Faculties,  college,  508  (2).  See  also  College  pbo- 

PESSOBS. 

FagioU,  Emilia,  1297. 
Fahey,  Sara  H.,  591. 
Fairbanks,  H.  W.,  399. 
Fairchlld,  E.  T.,  156  (7),  847  (9). 
Fairdoos^,  H.  R.,  513  (5). 

Faibhope,  Ala.,  educational  experiment,  603  (1). 

Fairley,  William,  728  (5). 

Faboo  college,  1197. 

Fabm  women,  583,  946. 

Farmer,  A.  N.,  761. 

Fabminolipb.  5<e  Rubal  life. 

Farrand,  Wilson,  540. 

Farrington,  F.  E.,  1257,  1631. 

Farwell,  H.  W.,  77. 

Fatigue,  1650. 

Faxon,  Grace  B.,  803. 

Fay,  E.  A.,  1792  (19). 

Fay,  Lucy  E.,  1076. 

Feagin,  W.  F.,  1400  (2). 

Fedebal  obants,  1177. 

Federation  of  Illinois  colleges,  963. 

Feeble-minded,  23, 1226,  1415  (1),  1777. 

Feeney,  Clara  M.,  1378. 

Feldbaum,  Emma,  154. 

Felmley,  David,  156  (28)  (43). 

Feminear,  Delphine,  1409  (10). 

Ferren,  H.  M.,  927. 

Fess,  8.  D.,  443, 608. 

Festivals,  739. 

Fichte,  J.  G.,  1639. 
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Fidler,  Ttaurba,  1693. 
Field,  J.  M.,  1418  (10). 
Field,  Jessie,  344. 
Filmore,  A.  L.,  1410  (30). 
Finance.  8u  School  ruNDe. 
Finegan,  T.  E.,  «ao,  1306, 1734. 
Finley,  J.  H.,  70  (6),  313,  604,  874  (13). 
Finney,  H.  A.,  1618  (10). 

FiBE  PSEYENTION,  94. 

Fischer,  Aloys,  541. 
Fischer,  R.,  956. 
Fisher,  G.  E.,  465. 
Fisher,  O.  J.,  304. 
Fisher,  M.  O.,  1419  (31). 
FisGSE,  Isaac,  340. 
Fisk,  C.  R.,  1091. 
Fits-serald,  J.  D.,  314. 
Fitspatrlck,  E.  A.,  135. 
Fitepatrick,  F.  A.,  3. 
Flagg,  M.  I.,  156  (56). 
Flagstad,  C,  400. 
Flemingtan,  Mary  B.,  1415  (10). 
Fletcher,  Mabel,  1077. 
Fletcher,  Thomas,  409  (4). 
Flexno-,  Abraham,  1383. 
Flood,  J.  E.,  1413  (13). 
Fl<»iaii,  Pienne,  628. 
Flyim,W.  J.,  998, 1414(1). 
Foereter,  P.  W.,  1537. 
FoERSTEB,  p.  W.,  716,  733. 

Foght,  H.  W.,  511,  693  (4),  696  (7)  (8),  1084,  1341, 

1349  (4),  1306-1807, 1430  (3),  1793  (4). 
Foo8,C.8.,519(l). 
Football,  303, 353  (4). 
F«bes,  C.  H.,  1278. 
Forbadi,  W.  B.,  470. 

FOREION  POPULATION.    Set  IMMIGRANTS. 
FOBEION  STUDENTS,  342,  1338. 

Forgan,  D.  R.,  1049  (3). 

Forrest,  W.  M.,  1493  (1)  (4). 

Fort  Scott,  Kans.  People's  college,  323, 605. 

Poster,  J.  M.,423. 

Foster,  L.  P.,  1580. 

Poster,  W.  H.,  1139. 

Foster,  W.  L.,399. 

Foster,  W.  T.,  366, 691  (3),  1014, 1349  (7),  1519-1530, 

1554-1555. 
Poust,  J.  L.,  1413  (11). 
Powler,  H.  T.,  1193. 
Fowler,  N.  C.,660. 
Fox,  D.  R.,  78. 
Fox,  a.  L.,  949. 

France,  decadence,  1635;  education,  172,  536,  543^ 

882, 1087  (33). 
Francis  W.  Parker  school,  1264. 
Prank,  Maude  M.,  72  (6). 

PRANKrURT-ON-THS-MAIN.     MUNICIPAL  UNtVER- 
SITT,  204. 

Fraternities,  college,  263,  067,  1332;  hig^  school, 

811, 1507. 
Prayser,  Nannie  L.,  634. 
Prader,  C.  R.,  158  (5). 

Freedom  op  teaching.  8u  Academic  ireedom. 

PreemaD,  P.  N.,  34, 157  (7),  560. 

Freeman,  J.  E.,  601  (5). 

French,  H.  E.,  1415  (5). 

French  culture,  176. 

Prrnct  language,  teaching,  Alsace,  1683. 


French  science  vs.  German  scoencb,  639. 

French  thought  vs.  German  thought,  1637. 

Fresno  state  normal  school,  106. 

Friend,  L.  L.,  169  (9). 

PrieeeU,  H.  E.,  1601  (3). 

Pritsoh,  B.  A.,133. 

Prodsham,  G.  H.,  1666. 

Prohman,  Daniel,  1464. 

Proom,Hulda,907(6). 

Frost,  Norman,  686^1244. 

Fryer,  John,  1331. 

PuUan,  M.  T.,  1409  (18). 

PuUerton,  G.  S.,  70. 

Purst,  Clyde,  1056  (2). 

Futrall,  J.  C,  1521. 

G. 

Gallaher,  J.  E.,  1061  (2). 

GaUoway,  Lee.,  1083. 

Gamble,  C.  B.,  1409  (9). 

Games,  52.  Su  dUo  Plat  and  playgrounds. 

Gammans,  H.  W.,  315, 786. 

Gansberg,  Frits,  714. 

Gardena  agricultural  high  school,  Loe  An- 
geles, 1768.  , 
Gardens,  486^. 
(}ardini,  P.  V.,363. 
Gaidner,  C.  8.,  1083. 
Gamett,  J.  C.  M.,  1676. 

Gary  system,  385,  354,  (3),  452,  466,  607-606,  613, 
788,  790, 874  (16),  1018, 1147, 1362  (2),  1410  (7),  1437, 
1723. 

Gasquet,  Cariinal,  168  (4). 

Gast,  Paul,  703. 

Gaston,  C.  R.,  565. 

Gatton,  Harper,  1413  (12). 

Gauss,  C.  P.,  1523. 

Gavin,  F.  P.,  1418  (6). 

Gayler,  G.  W.,  1618  (5),  1760. 

(}ehrkens,  K.  W.,  739  (3). 

General  education  board,  167. 

General  fedeiBtion  of  women's  clubs,  665. 

Geography,  38, 48, 166  (73)  (74),  157  (11),  311, 396, 

399, 601  (9),  933-933, 1124, 1144, 1395, 1419  (9),  1486, 

1666. 

George,  Anne  B.,  1061  (7),  1067  (15). 

Georou,  rural  schools,  430. 

Georgia.  Dept.  of  education,  537, 941-943,  1428. 

Gerald,  BroOcr,  1412  (19). 

German  culture,  706, 711, 1644. 

German  language,  teaching,  515  (2),  601  (8),  027, 
1202, 1410  (25). 

German  science  vs.  French  science,  630. 

German  thought  vs.  French  thought,  1627. 

Germany,  education,  365,  425,  536,  547,  1106-1107, 
1435,  1444,  1630,  1685;  industrial  education,  1030; 
miUtary  educatk>n,  855-856,  1505;  moral  educa- 
tion, 821;  public  schools,  1434;  scholarship,  706 
school  law,  1094;  universities,  447;  vocational  edu- 
catk>n,  483, 641-642, 1239. 

Gerould,  Katherine  P.,  1366. 

Gerrish,  Carolyn  M.,  216, 568, 1279. 

Gerwig,  O.  W.,  1414  (8). 

Gibbs,  C.E.,401. 

Giddlngs,  P.  H.,  1741. 

Giese,  Fritz,  913. 

Gdted  children.  Exceptional;children. 
GUbert,  W.  H,,  131  (3). 
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•GUchrist,  EUabeth,  1419  (10). 
"GUI,  W.  L.,186. 
-GUletto,  J.  M.,  1442. 
Oilpatriok,  Rose  A.,  1665. 

OntABD  COLLXOE,  148. 

GiBLS,  education,  666,  1415  (14);  employment,  654; 
vocational  education,  1772.  8u  aUo  Woman. 

GiBLS'  AND  BOYS'  CLUBS,  1080  (11). 

Qirstenberg,  J.,  1060. 

Gitson,  T.,  371. 

Givens,  W.  B.,  105. 

Gladden,  Washington,  114. 

Glade,  £.  J.,  156  (63). 

Gleason,  R.  P.,  1419  (4). 

Goddard,  H.  N.,  1379. 

Goebel,  Julius,  516  (2). 

GOniNOEN.  University,  273. 

Goldberger,  H.  H.,  1562. 

Gompera,  Samuel,  117  (2),  320, 1198  (5),  1328. 

Goodman,  R.N.,  1754. 

Goodnow,  F.  J.,  894, 978  (2). 

Goodsell,  WiUysUne,  326. 

Gordon,  E.  B.,1742. 

Goudge,  Ifftbel,  381. 

Gowans,  E.  O.,  875  (5). 

Gowans,  Ethel,  480  (2). 

Gradenwitx,  Alfred,  1595. 

Gradino,  695  (2),  1004, 1090  (5),  1527, 1618  (9),  1098. 

See  also  IfARKiNo;  Promotion  of  pupils. 
Graham,  E.G.,  1419  (16). 
Oraham,  Clara  E.,  520  (3). 
Graham,  E.  K.,  768, 978  (4). 
Grammar.  See  Enoush  language,  composition 

and  grammar. 
Grammatical  nomenclature,  410, 1412  (17),  1661. 
Grant,  R.  A.,  131  (7). 
Graves,  P.  P.,  1092. 
Graves,  8.  M.,1777. 
Gray,  A.  A.,  1163. 
Gray,  C.  T.,382. 
Gray,  M.  D.,  1280. 
Gray,  W.  8.,  157  (6). 

Great  Britain,  education,  1087  (31),  1261, 1792  (29). 

See  alto  England. 
Greek  language,  teaching,  561,  1145,  1280,  1419 

<22). 

Green,  C.  C,  755,  874  (32). 

Green,  J.  M.,  874  (13). 

Green,  L.  M.,  1596. 

Green,  R.  P.,  1413  (10). 

Greenberg,  Morris,  35. 831  (1)  (U). 

Greene,  C.  A.,  692  (9). 

Greenwood,  J.  M.,  156  (7)  (21). 

Gregg,  F.  M.,  1155. 

Gregory,  Emily  R.,  131<t. 

Griffin,  I.  C.,603(4). 

<}riffln,J.  T.,  91, 1388. 

Griffith,  I.  8.,  645, 1200, 1622  (13). 

Griggs,  E.H.,  355  (6)  (7). 

Griggs,  W.  C,  874  (30). 

Groszmann,  M.  P.  E.,  156  (32),  1070, 1391. 

Grove,  W.  D.,520(5). 

Grove  Ctfy  college,  1170. 

Gruenberg,  B.  C,  217, 1319. 

Grundtviq,  N.  F.  8.,  156  (37). 

Grupe,  Mary  A.,  237. 

Graver,  E.  A.,  1061  (10). 

Guatemala,  education,  168. 


Guilbert,E.  F.,305. 
Guitteau,  W.  B.,  363. 
Gumpreoht,  Ferdinand,  1182. 
Oundelflnger,  G.  F.,971. 
Gustafson,  Lewis,  1198  (8). 
Guthrie,  W.  D.,  1747. 
Gutsch,  M.  R.,  409,  (1). 
OuYAU,  J.  M.,  713. 
Owinn,  J.  M.,156  (21). 

H. 

Haaren,  J.  H.,156  (56). 
Haberman,  J.  V.,  1450. 
Hackney,  E.  T.,  994. 
Haddock,  J.  N.,  1312. 
Hadley,  A.  T.,  1597. 
Hadley,  Chalmers,  1607  (3). 
H&nnsler,  William,  1281. 
Hagarty,  E.  W.,  1418  (5). 
Haggerty,  M.  E.,  914, 1248  (2). 
Hahn,  H.  H.,36, 627. 
Haight,  ElfcEabeth  H.,  988. 
Haight,  H.  W.,804. 
Hailmann,  W.  N.,938. 
Haines,  J.  F.,  873  (12). 
Haines  practice  school,  122. 
Hall,  O.  8.,  137, 769, 1643. 
Hall,  Mary  E.,  156  (84),  1232  (1). 
Hall,  O.  E.,  518  (6). 
Hall,  R.  D.,  667. 
Hall,  8.  C,  1088  (4). 
Hall,  Sylvia,  1419  (20). 
Hall,  W.  8.,  515  (5). 

Hall-Quest,  A.  L.,  688  (6),  795, 895,  1493  (5),  1538. 

Hamburg.  Kunstgewerbeschule,  1547. 

Hamilton,  F.  E.  E.,  1713. 

Hamilton,  J.  W.,  1713. 

Hamilton,  Maud,  559. 

HamUton,  R.  L.,  1211. 

Hamilton,  W.  I.,  156  (3). 

Hamlin,  Myra  8.,  1723. 

Hammond,  L.  L.,  1419  (24). 

Hammond,  Ind.,  education,  834. 

Hamor,  W.  A.,  1367. 

Handschin,  C.  H.,  737. 

Handwriting,  21,  34, 157  (7),  197,  382,  550,  917, 919. 

Haney,  J.  P.,  831  (16),  1039. 1130. 

Hanlphy,  J.  A.,  817. 

Hanmer,  L.  F.,  159  (6),  1353. 

Hanna.  J.  C,  421  (10),  1247  (9). 

Hannah,  I.  C.  1632. 

Hansis,  May.  1409  (14). 

Hapgood,  E.  O.,  871  (4). 

Harbold.  P.  M.,  696  (5). 

Hardwick,  Rose  S..  1462. 

Hardy,  E.  L.,  704. 

Harker,  J.  R.,  963  (2). 

Harkness,  Mary  L.,  972. 

Harlan,  C.  L.,  321,  458,  689  (12). 

Harmon.  J.  L..  1413  (9). 

Harms,  L.  A.  P.,  41. 

Harper,  Jane  R.,  1040. 

Harris,  H.  J..  566. 

Harris.  H.  8.,  259. 

Harris,  J.  H.,  280.  288. 

Harris,  Pauline,  515  (3). 

Harris,  W.  T.,  1422. 

Harrison,  T.  P.,  693  (7). 
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Hart,  J.  K.,  158  (17). 

Haitnacke,  ,  1020. 

HartweU,  S.  O.,  874  (34). 

Harvard  university,  publications,  1714;  religious 
life,  115. 

Harvard  umiversitt.  Library,  1612. 

Harvey,  L.  D.,  166  (7)  (31),  621  (9). 

Harvey,  N.  A.,  383. 

Hatch,  B.  L.,  1088  (3). 

HaughUm,  P.  D.,  353  (4). 

Ha  WAD,  vocational  education,  1766. 

Hay,  Ethel  J.,  1415  (13). 

Hayden,  P.  C,  218. 

Hayward,  F.  H.,  219. 

Haxard,  Caroline,  496. 

Heald,  F.  E.,  1213. 

Health,  school  children,  1181. 

Health  work,  Pubuc,  492,661  (4). 

Healy,  William,  142, 1778. 

Heatherly  school  op  fine  art,  London,  408. 

Heclc,  W.  H.,  512,  585, 1539. 

Hedges,  Anna  C,  1577. 

Hedler,  A.,  857. 

Hedlund,  C.  N.,  300. 

Heffelflnger,  LUly,  907  (2). 

HeiTron,  J.  L.,  851  (4),  1053  (  4). 

Hegland,  Martin,  1791. 

Hellman,  J.  D.,  806. 

Helm,  M.  C,  592. 

H<^mon,  F4Iix,  715, 1443. 

Henderschott,  F.  C,  1033. 

Henderson,  Bertha,  1666. 

Henderson,  J.  L.,  159  (7),  1502. 

Henderson,  W.  H.,  833, 1578. 

Hendrixfion,  W.  8.,  690  (4). 

Hendy,  J.  R.,  542. 

Henke,  F.  X.,  122. 

Henke,  Francesca  A.,  1667. 

Herdart,  J.  F.,  1642. 

Heredity,  1662. 

Herget,  Ant.,  884. 

Herrlcht,  A.,  94. 

Henberg,  M.  J.,  1078. 

Hetty  Browne  method,  391. 

Hewitt,  J.  H.,  80. 

Heyl,  C.  C,  1508. 

Heywang,  E.,  1030. 

Hiatt,  J.  S.,  1246. 

Hibben,  J.  O.,  138. 

Hickey,  A.  F.,  1412(13). 

Hickman,  H.  B.,  345. 

Hicks,  F.  C,  680. 

Hierl,  Ernst,  698. 

High  school  and  college,  166  (64),  540,  585,  687, 
697  (4),  1419  (16),  1618  (7),  1621  (3). 

High  school  and  elementary  school,  290,  513 
(1),  1418  (4).  See  also  Six-and-six  plan. 

High  school  conference,  Hlinois.  University,  421. 

High  school  inspection,  1602. 

UiaU  schools,  60,  63,  251-257,  421-423,  426-429,  515 
(1),  521  (1),  584-588,  687,  692  (9),  747-753,949-962, 
1000(6),  1188, 1198(10),  1212,1248(6),  1252(6),  1310, 
1312-1313,  1412  (22),  1413  (13),  1418  (6),  1419  (16)- 
(25),  1505-1508,  1603,  1696-1700;  morality,  1699; 
social  life,  520  (4).  See  also  Fraternities,  high 
school;  Junior  high  schools;  Secondary  edu- 
cation; Six-AND-six  plan. 


Higher  education,  70-83,  263-276,  440-447, 59V606, 
762-780,  871,  962-989, 1087  (7),  1159-1173, 1325-1335, 
1512-1532,  1709-1721,  1792  (6). 

Hildebrandt,  P.,  95. 

Hildreth,  Helen  R.,  1579. 

HiU,  A.  R.,  598  (10),  1621  (3)  (9). 

Hill,  C.  If.,  1504. 

Hfll,  D.  H.,  847  (10). 

Hm,  D.  a,  17,  477,  844  (5),  1368. 

HUi,  L.  B.,  169  (5). 

Hill,  W.  B.,  668. 

Hillebrand,  H.  N.,  1679. 

HUlegas,  M.  B.,  53, 1090  (4). 

Hillegas  scale,  1486. 

HUliard,  Amy  M.,  132. 

Hilliard,  Ethel  M.,  1222. 

HiUyer,  V.  M.,  178. 

Hime,  H.  W.  L.,  163  (12). 

Htaickley,  Alice  C,  189. 

Hhids,  W.  R.,  1409  (16). 

HInes,  L.  N.,  166  (66). 

Hinsdale,  Ouy,  806. 

Hintermann,  O.,  734. 

Hirsch,  S.  A.,  163  (6). 

Hirtz,  A.,  1703. 

History,  local,  235,  692  (2),  1419  (9);  modern,  934, 
1419  (23);  museum  of,  1673;  Roman,  1483;  state, 
1134,  1415  (13);  teachhlg,  409,  563,  728,  740-741, 
1124,  1143,  1289,  1296,  1415  (11),  1420  (10),  1473, 
1678,  colleges,  1133,  elementary  schools,  157  (11), 
234,  secondary  schools,  47,  559,  925,  1508;  United 
States,  36. 

History  op  education,  1-4, 156  (29),  160-163,  356- 
358,  523-525,  698-700,  876-881,  1091-1095,  1253-1250, 
1421-1423,  1625. 

Hoban,  C.  P.,  695(1). 

Hobllt,  M.  L.,  749. 

Hobson,  0.  P.  F.,  727  (3). 

Hockhig,  W.  E.,  70(3). 

Hodge,  C.  P.,  220. 

Hodge,  C.  W.,  158  (6). 

Hodge,  O.  B.,  1792  (24). 

Hodges,  Oeorge,  1359. 

Hodgson,  Elizabeth,  756,  1131,  1704. 

Hodgson,  Geraldine  E.,  900. 

HOfler,  Alois,  885. 

Hogan,  W.  E.,313. 

Hohfleld,  W.  X.,  1052  (3). 

Holland,  E.  0  , 1413  (6). 

Holley,  C.  E.,689(ll),950. 

Hollingworth,  O.  H.,  487. 

Hollingworth,  Leta  8.,  497. 

Hollister,  H.  A.,  1505, 1607. 

Holmes,  Arthur,  1602. 

Holmes,  E.  0.  A.,  179. 

Holmes,  Edmund,  1444. 

Holmes,  Elizabeth  O.,  1490. 

Holmes,  H.  W.,  157  (2). 

Holmes,  S.  J.,  1249  (3). 

Holt,  Ethelyn  P.,  1344. 

Holton,E.L.,  158(13),  613. 

feoltr,  W.  L.,  1783  (6). 

Home  and  school,  109, 468, 535, 1020, 1023, 1088  (5), 
1409(8),  1419(10),  1558.  5ceai«)  COMMUNITY  AND 
school;  SoaAL  aspects  op  education. 

Home  economics,  12^130,  151,  156  (59),  158  (11),. 
32ft-327,  490,  507-509,  513  (3),  515  (4),  521  (14),  657- 
658,  665  (1),  847  (7),  1047-1048,  1087  (13)  (16),  1088 
(5),  1090  (6),  1211,  1247  (11),  1409  (14),  1418  (13),. 
1588,  1622  (10),  1792  (12). 
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Hons  EDUCATION,  1702  (14). 
HOMB  PLAlfinNO,  1022  (4). 
HOMK  8TUDT,  92,  1539. 

Home  wobx,  school  orMit  for,  286, 615, 1253  (10). 
HONX8TT,  1778. 
HONOE  SYSTEM,  685. 

Hood,  W.  R.,  1792  (1). 

HOEACE  Mamn  school,  rhythmic  work,  677. 

Horn,  Ernest,  793. 

Horn,  P.  W.,  314, 1313. 

Homer,  H.  H.,  957. 

Homer,  T.  V.,  1743. 

Uorton,  D.  W.,  662. 

Uosic,  J.  F.,  157  (9)  (12),  738, 1002,  1232  (4),  1409  (5) 
1618  (3).  ' 
Hosmer,  Hfllioent,  622  (4). 
Household  abts.  See  Home  economics. 
Houser,  J.  D.,  1651. 
Houston,  O.  D.,  567. 
Houston,  T.  A.,  1413  (5). 
Houston,  Texas,  high  school,  1313. 
Howard,  O.  C,  158  (10). 
Howe,  Lucien,  1380. 
Howe,  S.  B.,  728  (3). 
HowUnd,  A.  C,  728  (2). 
HOWLAND,  Oeoeoe,  1256. 
Hoyt,  Cbeever,  1668. 
Hudelson,  Earl,  1248  (6). 
Hull,  L.  Grace,  222. 
Hughes,  Helen  8.,  1217. 
Hughes,  M.  L.  V.,  1557. 
Hughes  box,  847  (8),  1753. 
Humanistic  education.  See  Libeeal  education. 

HUMANTTIES,  1166-1167. 
Hummel,  W.  0.,  1212. 
Humphries,  Florence  Y.,  37. 
Hunt,  Agnes,  515  (4). 
Hunt,  Clara  W.,  1400. 
Hunter,  Lucy  E.,  500. 
Hurd,  A.  C,  1090  (10). 
Hurd,  Anna  C,  939. 
Hutohins,  H.  B.,  508  (3). 
Hutchinson,  Bmilie  J.,  1058. 
Hutchinson,  Woods,  675. 

Hygiene,  teaching,  222.  See  aUo  School  hygiene 

AND  SANTTATION. 

Hylla,  Erich,  18.  ^ 

Illinois,  educational  administration,  784;  survey, 
1618  (8);  vocational  education,  638,  839. 

Illinois  spelling  contest,  229. 

nifaiois  state  teachers*  association,  680,  1618. 

Illinois.  University,  1515. 

Illinois.  University.  High-school  conference,  421. 

Illiteeacy,  367,  528-533,  1096,  1409  (2),  1637. 

Illustrated  composition,  51. 

Immigrants,  education,  112,  874  (25),  1067  (20), 
1396,  1562;  literacy  test,  1628. 

Imperial  pubuc  ubrary,  St.  Petersburg,  146, . 
347. 

India  (British)  education,  1792  (34). 

INDL4NA,  education,  1433;  industrial  education  law, 
475;  vocational  education,  1363;  vocational  sur- 
vey, 836. 

Indiana  state  te&chers'  association,  873. 
Indiana  university.  School  of  education,  834 . 
Indians,  education,  140, 500. 667,  1792  (26).  ' 


Individual  instruction,  606  (13). 

Individualism,  1186-1187, 1650. 

INDUSTRUL  education,  156  (10)  (38),  820,  514  (2), 
620  (3),  815  (7),  874  (5)  (6),  1199,  1252  (7),  1409  (3). 
Seel/Oto  Manual  training;  Professional  edu- 
cation; Vocational  education. 

iNDUSnUAL  SCHOOLS,  1245. 

Industbt  and  education,  361. 

INPANT  MOETAUTY,  628. 

Ingalls,  E.  L.,  1090  (11). 
Inglls,  Alexander,  750-751. 
Ingold,  J.  H.,  156  (77). 
Initiattve,  875  (2). 

Institutes,  teachers'.  i9e«  Teachees' institutes. 

Inteluoence  tests,  18,  23-34, 96, 521  (19),  557, 013, 
915,  917-018,  1415  (2),  1416,  1454,  1457,  1460,  1461- 
1462, 1605.  Su  olfo  Educational  tests. 

Intebcolleoiate  debating  contests,  020. 

Inteenational  commission  on  the  teachino  or 

MATHEMATICS,  1404, 1407. 

International  congress  of  education,  1240-1250. 

Internationa]  kindergarten  union,  418. 

Inui,  K.  S.,  1240  (2). 

loteyko,  I.,  551. 

Iowa,  education,  1, 8, 600  (2). 

Iowa.  Untverstty,  1228. 

Ireland,  John,  ftp.,  1104, 1412  (1). 

Ireland,  J.  W.,  1413  (1). 

Ireland,  education,  1087  (31),  1702  (20);  learning, 

356;  open-eir  schools,  464  (2). 
Irons,  Myrtle  M.,  1622  (7). 
Irwin,  Elisabeth  A.,  1003. 
Isfort,  B.  W.,  352  (13). 

Italy,  education,  11, 164, 1000, 1260, 1207, 1633;  nor- 
mal schools,  435, 054;  open-alrschoob,  1013. 
Itschner,  Hermann,  238. 
Ittner,  W.  B.,  1180, 1414  (2). 
zor,  EsteUe  P.,  1622  (4). 

1. 

Jaceman,  W.  8.,  1256. 
Jackson,  0.  W.,  150  (10). 
Jackson,  J.  P.,  507  (8). 
Jaceson  Co.,  Oa.,  survey,  1428. 
Jacobs,  C.  L.,  1375. 
James,  BraOieT,  478. 
James,  E.  J.,  134  (10),  1380  (2). 
Jameson,  J.  M.,  1360,  1419  (3). 
Janitobs,  205. 

Japan,  educaUon,  364, 67(>-671, 1702  (35). 

Japan.  Dept.  of  education,  364. 

Japanese  in  the  United  States,  1249  (2). 

Jarvis,  C.  D.,  1215. 

Jastrow,  Joseph,  1523. 

Jenkins,  A.  H.,  1201. 

Jenkins,  Frances,  915, 928. 

Jenkins,  H.  E.,  1562. 

Jenks,  F.  B.,  1090  (9). 

Jemegan,  M.  W.,  699,  878. 

Jessup,  W.  A.,  156  (15),  157  (10),  354  (10),  896, 1118, 
1506. 

Jesus  as  teacher,  1493  (5). 

Jewish  education,  162. 

Jo61,  Ernst,  1021. 

John,  Eliza,  1419  (26). 

John,  Louise,  38. 

John  F.  Slater  fund,  1774. 
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Jobna,  W.  A.,  67. 
J<to»,  W.  L.,520(4). 
Jotosen,  D.  B.,  166(27). 
Jolmson,  Elisa,  1224. 
JotuBon,  Ethel  M.,  1320. 
Johnson,  F.  W.,  421  (7),  1620  (1). 
Johnson,  O.  B.,  1620  (3). 
Johnson,  H.  D.,  158  (7). 
Johnson,  Henry,  1473. 
J<Ain8on,  J.  F.,  1041. 
Johnson,  ICarletU  L.,  603  (1). 
Johmon,  R.  H.,  1410  (2). 
Johnson,  R.  L.,  1415  (1)  (2)  (6)  (8). 
Johnson,  R.  O.,  1061  (12). 
Jobnson,  T.  E.,  586. 

Johmton,  C.  H.,  854  (11),  423-424, 680  (9),  1787. 

Johnston,  R.  C,  1400  (7). 

Johnston,  Ruth,  1247  (6). 

Johnston,  W.  D.,  166  (4),  166  (82),  506,  681, 1079. 

Jones,  Abner,  1150 

Jones,  Anna,  1068  (9). 

Jones,  R.  G.,157(4). 

Jones,  T.  J.,  1087  (19). 

JopUn,  J.  P.,  1049  (8). 

Jordan,  Alice  M.,  683. 

Jordan,  D.  8.,  770, 1132, 1250  (1),  1768. 

JousNAUflM,  852, 1219, 1678. 

J0yner,  J.  Y.,  m  (7),  873  (3)  (7)  (10),  1606. 

Judd,  C.  H.,  60, 364  (3),  874  (1),  876  (2),  961, 1625^(2). 

JUDD,  C.  H.,  277. 

Judd,Zeba1on,6e3(2). 

JUNlORCOU.EO»S,76,442,688(2),  747,  1163, 1251J(5), 

1386,  1413  (8),  1621  (9). 
Junior  hioh  schools,  60,  158  (9),  277,  427,  696  (3) 

(4),  748,  948,  1313-1314,  1504,  1697,  1725. 
Juvenile  ooubts,  817. 

JuVkNILBDKUNQUENCT.    /9ee  DEUNQUENCV. 

K. 

Kaiser,  C.  8.,  1545. 

EaUen,  H.  if..  1546. 

Kandel,  O.  L.,  1407. 

Kane,  Sman  If.,  1660. 

Kane,  T.  P.,  608(1). 

Kaxbab,  school  administration,  994. 

Kansas  Cut,  Mo.,  grammatical  errors^of  school 

children,  306. 
Karnes,  F.  If.,  521  (15). 
Karr,  W.  J.,  1418  (7). 
Kaistftdt,  O.,  1633. 
Kanfmann,  Paul,  716. 
KauU,  Lavinia  H.,  306. 
Keene,  C.  H.,  156  (70). 
Keinath,0.  J.,  1089  (4). 
Keith,  J.  A.  H.,  450, 1179. 
KeUer,lfai1a,818. 
Keller,  May  L.,  1056  (3). 
KeUey,  C.  F.,  1792  (15). 
Kelley,  Elizabeth  B.,  521  (14),  847  (7). 
KeUey,  Florence,  629, 691  (6). 
Kelley,  T.  L.,  794. 
Kenioott,W.  E.,1004. 
KeUy,  F.  J.,  459, 1705. 
KeUy,  R.  L.,  1748. 
Kelsey,  F.  W.,  568.  . 
Kelsey,R.W.,1133. 
Kelynack,  J.  N.,1225. 


Kmqp,  E.  L.,  372. 

Kemsies,  Ferdinand,  139, 856, 1550. 

KtndaU,  C.  N.,  593,  696  (11),  728  (1),  831  (9),  874  (4) 

(18),1341, 1445,1558. 
Kennard,  Beulah  B.,  1198  (2). 
Kennedy,  Joseph,  245, 1415  (7),  1446-1447. 
K:ent,C.  F.,  1195. 
Kent,  C.  W.,518  (7). 
Kent,  R.  A.,  1151. 

Kentucky  educational  association,  1413. 

Kepner,  W.  H.,39. 

Keppel.  F.  P.,  688  (3). 

Kem,W.M.,158(9). 

Kerr,W.  H.,  1281, 1607  (6). 

Kersohenstefaier,  Qeorg,  700. 

Ketler,  I.  C,  1170. 

Keys,  Florence  V.,  14. 

Keyser,  C.  J.,  569, 1474. 

Keyser,  Roland,  1282. 

KiBssmann,  Rudolf,  425. 

KimbaU,D.  C.,96. 

Kimber,Jean,831(15). 

KINDBEOABTEN,  52-68,  156  (82H34),  236-239,  413, 
521  (U),  087-940,  1087  (14),  1297-1801,  1488-1492, 
1663,1684-1687,1792(16). 

KDfDEBOABTEN  AND  ELEMENTABT  SCHOOL,  690  (6), 
1234. 

KnrDERQABTNEBS,  training,  1488. 

King,  H.  C.  825, 1249  (10).' 

King,  Irying,  1022, 1717. 

King,  Julia  A.,  1266. 

King,M.  B.,1198  (11). 

Khigsley,  C.  D.,  156  (41),  521  (1). 

KMgsley,  8.  C,  464  (4),  1551. 

Kinkead,  R.  0.,281. 

KinAmer,  Ferdinand,  552. 

Kirk,  E.  C,  1591  (1). 

Kirk,  J.  R.,  1692. 

Kirkp8triok,E.  A.,267. 

Kirtland,J.  C.,221. 

Kltson,  H.  D.,127, 1776. 

Kittle,  William,  1262  (5). 

Kittredge,  Mabel  H.,  327. 

Klapper,  Paul,  570, 1534. 

Klickitat  Ck>.,  Wash.,  rural  schools,  1496. 

Klingaman,  O.  E.,  451. 

Klingensmith,  Annie,  1147. 

Kni^t,  B.  W.,  524, 1749. 

Knight,  O.  W.,  1080  (6). 

Knight,  H.  R.,  1017, 1353. 

Knia8,C.  8.,  1419  (12). 

KnoGh,A.  A.,  622  (2). 

Knott,  J.  O.,  1087  (26),  1792  (23). 

Koch,  E.B.,  807. 

Koch,  F.  J.,  1347. 

Koch,  Katrhia,  19. 

Koch,  T.  W.,  146, 347. 

Koehler,  Frank,  604  (4). 

KoeniR,A.  E.,691  (8). 

Kdbe,  P.  R.,  1164, 1251  (6),  1680. 

Koontz,N.  C.,1415  (12). 

Krause,  C.  A.,  1283. 

Krause,  Maria,  666. 

Kretunann,  P.  E.,315. 

Kreuipointner,  Paul,  352  (7),  815  (7). 

Kronshage,  Theodore,  64, 521  (6). 

Krug,  R.  E.,  1247  (8). 
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K^nel,  Johannes,  1042. 
Kuhlman,  F.  A.,  521  (19). 
Kirnkel,  B.  W.,  1165. 
Kuo,  P.  W.,  669. 

Kuykendall,  J.  W.,  316, 1410  (10). 

L. 

Lake  Mohonk  conference  on  international  arbitra* 

tion,1556. 
Lakey,  F.  E.,.1049  (1). 
Lambert,  W.  A.,  1750. 

Land  grant  college  engineering  association,  597. 
Land  grant  colleges,  847. 
Landsittel,  F.  C,  1356. 
Lane,  A.  G.,  1256. 
Lane,  C.  C,  1713. 

Lane,  C.  H.,  246, 1087  (12),  1213, 1619  (5),  1792  (11). 

Lane,  F.  H.,929. 

Lane,  H.  A.,384. 

Lane,  W.  D.,  452. 

Lang,  Helen  R.,  40. 

Lange,  A.  F.,  1385. 

Language  teaching,  direct  method,  572, 1290. 
Languages,  ancient,  208, 1290;  modem,  204, 208, 213, 

400,  405,  737, 1127, 1281, 1283, 1413  (16),  1653. 
Lansdorf,  J.  A.,  1252  (10). 
Lape,  Esther  £.,  1396. 
Lapil,  Paul,  1448. 
Lapp,  J.  A.,  835, 874  (10),  1756. 
Lapsley,  R.  A.,  1493  (2)  (3). 
Larreinaga,  M.,  168. 
Lanelere,  C.  S.,  1134. 
Lasher,  G.  S.,943. 
Latan6,  J.  H.,  728  (4). 
Latham,  Ambah  J.,  739. 
Latham,  Helen  B.,  1507. 
Lathrop,  Julia  C,  844  (7). 
Latin-America,  education,  1087  (30),  1792  (28). 
Latin  language,  college  entrance  examinations, 

1168;  teaching,  38,  221,  421  (8),  513  (5),  572,  577, 

875  (3),  927,  1088  (8),  1278,  1280,  1290,  1419  (21), 

1420  (14),  1472,  1482,  1668,  1670,  1675. 
Lawrence,  W.  W.,  1166. 
Lawson,  C.  S.,  150  (14). 
Lawson,  G.  B.,  871  (S). 
Leach,  A.  F.,356, 1475. 
Leadership,  training  for,  873  (9),  895, 904. 
Leake,  A.  H.,  1587. 
Learned,  W.  S.,  385, 688  (7),  1090  (3). 
Leavitt,  F.  M.,  41, 123,  222,  665  (2),  740, 1135,  1202, 

1284, 1370, 1761. 
Lebanon,  Ind.,  supervised  study,  1729. 
Lee,  Joseph,  810. 
Leech,  E.  F.  D.,  1772. 
Lefevre,  Arthur,  268. 
Le  Fevre,  Egbert,  1053  (5). 

Legal  education,  131  (5),  662,  853-854, 1052,  1082, 
1381, 1765. 

Legislation,  Germany,  1094;  Nebraska,  88;  New 
York  (State),  1724;  Ohio,  1416  (3)  (4);  Rhode 
Island,  782;  Texas,  1420  (12);  United  States,  1413 
(15),  1792(1). 

Legler,  H.  E.,  1610. 

Lehmann,  Rudolf,  1449. 

Leith,  W.  F.,1254. 

Leland  Stanford  junior  university,  770. 
Lemonnier,  Henry,  879. 


Leonard,  F.  E.,  467, 1620  (4). 

Leonard,  J.  H.,  1397. 

Leonard,  R.  J.,  836, 1043  (1),  1622  (5). 

Leoni,  Carlo,  1136. 

Lupine,  F.,  867. 

Le  Rossignol,  J.  E.,  1718. 

Lettering,  1622  (6). 

Leupolt,  Edmund,  1111. 

Lever  bill,  838, 847  (5)  (6). 

Le  vitas,  Arnold,  1203. 

Levy,  Florence  N.,  1087  (17). 

Lewis,  O.  L.,  506. 

Lewis,  G.  W.,  571, 1298. 

Lewis,  H.  T.,  1137,  1524. 

Lewis,  T.  D.,  826. 

Lewis,  W.  D.,  873  (5)  (8),  1371. 

Leyen,  Friedrich  von  der,  1634. 

Liberal  education,  15,  156  (9)  (30),  212,  478,  689 

(6)  (10),  906,  984,  1265,  1409  (9),  1415  (15),  1517, 

1519, 1528, 1647. 
Librarians,  high  school,  1232  (5). 
Libraries,  school,  348,  513  (6),  697  (3),  1232  (1), 

1608-1610, 1790. 
Libraries  and  reading,  145-147, 347-348, 504-506, 

680-681,  869-870,  1075-1079,  1087  (22),  1230-1233, 

1240, 1250  (6),  1252  (3),  1399-1403, 1412  (21),  1420  (6) , 

1607-1614,  1785-1790,  1792  (21). 
Libraries  and  schools,  156  (80)-(84),  1232,  1401, 

1607  (6),  1613, 1787, 1789. 
Library  training,  normal  schools,  1611, 1788. 
Liets,  H.,  498. 
Lietzmann,  Walther,  1476. 
Lightley,  Edmund,  223. 
Ligue  d'athl£tisme,  Belgium,  103. 
Lillard,  W.  H.,  353  (3). 
LUlie,  R.  S.,  604. 
Lincoln,  Lillian  I.,  717. 

Literature,  31,  40,  46,  155,  157  (12),  215,  226,  562, 
574,  576,  727,  730,  732,  736,  923,  1131,  1140,  1146, 
1275,  1288, 1471. 

Little,  A.  G.,163. 

Liaer,  G.  D.,995. 

Lochner,  L.  P.,  1249  (6),  1598. 

Lockridge,  R.  F.,  156  (3). 

Lodge,  Gonzales,  572. 

Lodge,  H,  C.  1167. 

Lombard,  Ellen  C,  1792  (14). 

London.  Heatherlt  school  of  ixnb  art,  408. 

Loring,  A.  L.,421  (9). 

Lory,  C.  A.,  847  (11). 

Los  Angeles,  intermediate  schools,  457. 

Lose,  (diaries,  1419  (1). 

Louderback,  Jessie  L.,  1003. 

Lough,  J.  E.,  1779. 

Louisiana  school  board  association,  514. 
Louisiana  state  university  and  agricultural  and 

mechanical  college,  1123. 
LouvADJ.  University,  1253. 
LouvADJ.  University.  Library,  870. 
Lowe,  L.  A.,  20. 
Lowe,  Orton,  694  (6). 
Lowell,  A.  L.,  962  (4),  978  (1),  1267. 
Luckey,  G.  W.  A.,  156  (30),  434. 
Luckiesh,M.,  1012. 
Luirg,  C.  H.,  6J7  (2). 
Lull,  H.  G.,  837, 1308, 1429, 1496. 
Lunches,  school,  490, 658, 1211, 1732. 
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Luqueer,  F.  L.,  783. 
LuquJens,  F.  B.,  1286. 
Luser1ce,M.,335. 

LUTHEIBAN  BEUOIOUS  EDUCATION,  315. 

Lutkin,  P.  C.,156  (62). 
Lyford,  Carrie  A.,  1792  (12). 
Lyman,  R.  L.,  1477. 
Lyon,  E.  P.,  1053  (1). 

M.  » 

McArdle,  Sadie  M.  E.,  1061(11). 
MttCbrlde,  T.  H.,  508  (5),  771. 

McBrten,  J.  L.,  156  (90),  74^-744, 1087  (5),  1090  (11), 

1792  (4). 
McCafferty,  EsteUe,  1410  (5). 
McCandless,  Helen  H.,  1258. 
McCartby,  Charles,  134  (4). 
If  cCabtht,  Chables,  979. 
HcCaskey,  J.  P.,  519  (6). 
MacCau^ey,  Vaughan,  1671,  1756. 
McClenahan,  Bessie  A.,  1228. 
MacClintock,  Samuel,  850  (4). 
McClure,  J.  R.,  1409  (6). 
McColIom,  D.  F.,  409  (2),  1420  (10). 
McConn,  C.  H.,  762  (3). 
McCord,C.  P.,  621. 
McCorkle,  C.  E.,  402, 1138. 
McCormack,  T.  J.,  1659. 
McCormick,  B.  E.,255. 
McCormick,  P.  J.,  357. 
McCormick,  S.  B.,  772. 
MacCracken,  H.  N.,  1625. 
MacCracken,  J.  H..  1526. 
McCrea,N.  G.,1168. 
McCrudden,  F.  H.,  1383. 
McDermott,  W.  T.,  158  (11). 
McDevItt,  P.  R.,  1412  (3). 
Mcdonald,  A.  A.,  354  (tf). 
Macdonald,  D.  J.,  1706. 
Macdonald,  John,  156  (28). 
Macdonald,  N.  C,  156  (35). 
Micdonald,  WUllam,  1707. 
MacDougal,  Robert,  974. 

McDOUQALL'S  SPOT-PATTERN  TEST,  381. 

MacDowell,  T.  L.,  1085. 

McDowell,  W.  F.,in3. 

McElburry,  Loretta,  697  (9). 

McEvoy,  T.  J.,  1266. 

McGovem,  S.  A.,  1770. 

Mclntire,  Charles,  331. 

Mackay,  Constance  D.,  403. 

McKee,  J.  V.,  827. 

McKeever,  W.  A.,  386,  1689. 

McKenny,  Charles,  256. 

Mackenzie,  A.  S.,  1413  (7). 

Mackie,  R.  A.,  741,952. 

McKinney,  James,  1209. 

McLaughUn,  M.  A.,  1412  (15). 

MacLear,  Martha,  1299. 

McManis,  J.  T.,479. 

McMillan,  D.  W.,  1380  (4). 

McMiNNviLLE,  Oreo.,  junior  high  school,  427. 

MacMurchy,  Helen,  502. 

McMurry,  F.  M.,  1731. 

McMurtrie,  D.  C.,676. 

MacNary,  E.  E.,  1205. 

McProud,  B.  E.,e97(4). 


McVea,  Emilie  W.,  1218. 

Madison,  Elizabeth  S.,  513  (6). 

Magiiire,  Margaret,  1419  (27). 

Mahin,  Helen  O.,  1139. 

Mahoney,  James,  1087  (25),  1406. 

Mais,  S.  P.  B.,953. 

Malcolm,  G.  A.,  854. 

Malmin,  J.  M.,  156  (78). 

Malnutrition,  1350. 

Manahan,  J.  L.,  1608. 

Mann,  A.  M.,  762  (1). 

Mann,  C.  R.,1503. 

Manny,  F.  A.,  349, 543. 

Manual  artS,  1419  (3)  -  (7). 

Manual  training,  117-126,  242, 318-323,515  (6)  (7),. 
521  (9),  638-651,  831-843,  1033-1045,  1000  (6),  1198- 
1206,  1245, 1362-1373, 1409  (13),  1418  (15),  1420  (13),^ 
1425, 1574-1583, 1622, 1684, 1762-1750.  See  also  In- 
dustrial education;  Vocational  education. 

Manuel,  H.  T.,  21. 

Maphis,  C.  G.,847. 

Marcy,  L.  H.,  605. 

Marine  laboratories.  Pacific  coast,  407. 
Marking,  93, 421  (13),  459-461,  796,  1006,  1248  (7). 

See  aUo  Gbadinq;  Pbohotion  of  pupils. 
Marrinan,  J.  J.,  544. 
Marrs,  S.  M.  N.,  260, 1420  (5). 
Marsh,  L.  A.,  940. 

Marshall,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  831  (13),  1419  (5). 
Marston,  Anson,  507  (1),  1216. 
Marthi,  G.  H.,  897, 1260. 
Maryland  state  teachers'  association,  1619. 
Maryland  STATE  teachers' association,  1619  (1)» 
Massachusetts.  Board  of  education,  773. 
Massachusetts  committee  on  commercial  education,. 
1051. 

Mathematics,  1474;  graduate  study,  560;  recrea- 
tions, 573;  teaching,  42,  49,  207,  223,  228,  230-232,. 
351,  936,  1126,  1136,  1404,  1470,  1476,  secondary 
schools,  1141,  1247  (9),  1293,  1420  (9),  1480,  1676; 
vocational,  1247  (11). 

Mathes,  E.  T.,  156  (45). 

Mathews,  J.  M.,  784. 

Mathews,  Lois  K.,  166  (2),  1059. 

Mathews,  Shaller,  1620  (2). 

Mathewson,  F.  E.,  831  (18),  1198  (10). 

Matthews,  A.  J.,  1321. 

Mauser,  I.  H.,  694  (5). 

Maxwell,  W.  H.,  785,  874  (18),  996. 

Mead,C.  D.,820, 1286. 

Medical  education,  330-^1,  334,  492-494,  661,  851^ 
1053, 1055, 1087  (8)  (9),  1382-1384, 1766, 1 792  (8). 

Medical  inspection  op  schools,  462,  518  (5),  621,. 
1090  (1),  1350, 1415  (9),  1418  (14),  1662-1553, 1734. 

Meek,C.  S.,156  (25),  616. 

Meeker,  Royal,  1198  (6). 

Meierhofer,  Hans,  757. 

Meiklejohn,  Alexander,  70  (5),  156  (5). 

Meiser,  Augusta,  515  (2). 

Mellon  institute,  1367. 

Memory,  207. 

Mendelsohn,  Slgmund,  1025. 
Mental  tests.  See  Educational  tests;  Intelli- 
gence tests. 
Meredith,  A.  B.,  1140 
Meriam,  J.  L.,  898. 
Merlini,  Angelo,  1189. 
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Merriam,  J.  C,  962  (3),  975. 

Merrm,Q.  A.,  512  (1). 

MerriU,  Jenny  B.,  1491. 

Merrill,  R.  v.,  209. 

Merrlmui,  Curtis,  158  (18). 

Iferrins,  E.W.,  1706. 

Merritt,  R.  A.,  003  (5). 

Metcalf,  H.  C,  1088. 

Metimann,  Ernst,  899. 

MBxncANN,  Ebnbt,  18,  1023-1624. 

Mewios,  WaUy,  309. 

Mexico,  edncatlon,  1626. 

Meyer,  A.W.,  1156. 

Meyer,  H.  T.  M.,  365. 

MSTKB,  KUNO,  366. 

Meyer,  M.  F.,  460, 1527. 

Meyrich,  Oswild,  807. 

Michigan  Christian  teachers'  institute,  828. 

MlCmOAN  CLASSICAL  CONFEKSirCB,  568. 

Michigan  schoohnasters'  club,  ^15. 
MiDDLK  West,  secondary  education,  1506. 
Middle  West  society  of  pJiysical  education  and  hy- 
giene, 1620. 

MiDDLEBTTBT  OOLLEOB,  270. 

Middleton,W.  8.,  623  (5). 
Mieron,  C.  C,  1478. 
Miessner,  W.  O.,  521  (16). 
MUbum,  J.  B.,  160. 
Miles,  H.  E.,  362  (9),  868. 

MnJTABT  TBAININO,  138-180,  337,  495,  664,  866-856, 
874  (12),  1088  (9),  1249  (6),  1388-1390,  1594-1509, 
1619  (3),  1769-1771. 

Miller,  D.  Mae,  607  (8). 

MiUer,  E.  A.,  246. 

Miller,  Edith,  896. 

Milier,  F.W.,874  (15). 

MiUer,  G.  A.,  42, 1247  (10). 

Miller,  O.  J.,  43,691(9). 

Miller,  H.  L.,  617. 

Miller,  J.  C,  1581. 

Miller,  Kelley,  1775. 

Miller,  Matilda,  1262  (3). 

Miller,  Sarah  P.,  858. 

MiUikan,  R.  A.,  1479. 

Mills,  L.  8.,  488. 

Mills,  W.  T.,  799. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  apprenticeship,  1^  (58). 
Mims,  Edwin,  976. 
Miner,  James  B.,  1210. 

MiNKSAPOLIS  SURVEY,  786. 

Minnesota,  education,  1177;  rural  education,  1084. 

Minnesota  educational  association,  091. 

Minnesota.  Public  education  commissloB,  87. 

Minnich,  H.  C,  156  (45),  1089  (5),  1416  (1). 

Minnlok,  J.  H.,  190,  1500. 

Mhiton,  R.  C,  808. 

Biirick,  F.  O.,  1560. 

Mlrick,  0.  A.,  1445. 

Missions,  foreign,  80. 

Mississippi  teachers'  assodatioD,  1068. 

Missouri,  high  schools,  257;  survey,  602  (1). 

Missouri  state  teachers'  association,  092. 

Missouri.  Univebsitt,  1527. 

MitcheU,  H.  E.,*587. 

Mitchell,  J.  P.,  134(1). 

Mitchell,  Mabel,  1088  (5). 

MODEUNO,  1143. 


I  Modem  language  associatioo  of  America,  516. 
I  Modern  lanouaobs.  See  Lakouaos8,  modern. 
I  Moede,  Walter,  1623. 
Midlberg,  Albert,  821. 

Monahan,  A.  C,  149-150, 684, 696  (10),  838, 1047, 1087 

(12),  1619  (4),  1690, 1792  (4)  (11). 
Monk,  Ella  M.,  1287. 
Monro,  8arah  J.,  677. 
Monroe,  W.  8.,  387. 
Montague,plaigaret  P.,  1603. 
Montaigne,  M.  E.  de,  900. 
Montessori,  Maria,  1686. 

M0NTES80RI  METHOD,  54, 238-239,  414, 088-4)39, 1004, 
1061  (7),  1067  (15),  1148, 1299, 1301, 1489, 168^-1686. 
Montgomery,  L.  J.,  1248  (10). 
Montori,  Arturo,  191. 

MOONUOHT  schools,  156  (13),  528,  691  (7),  1606, 
1784. 

Moore,  C.  N.,  1119. 
Moore,  E.  C,  115  (1),  787, 1535. 
Moore,  J.  O.,  421  (6). 
Moore,  R.  C,  646. 
Moore,  V.  B.,  758. 
i  Moral  educatton,  113-116,  150  (1),  371, 637,  689, 

(7),  601  (2)  (4)  (5),  820-821,  875  (4),  1028-1030, 

1192,  1419  (15)  (29),  1564-1573. 
M'oran,  F.  T.,  1412  (2). 
Moran,  H.  A.,  1332. 
Morelock,  O.  J.,  156  (20). 
Morgan,  C.  L.,  388. 
Morgan,  O.  F.,  348. 
Morgan,  H.W.,  1591(2). 
Morgan,  W.  P.,  689  (2)  (5),  1618  (6). 
Morgan  Co.,  Oa.,  survey,  942. 
Morgenstem,  Louise  I.,  1063. 
MoriU,  Eduard,  886. 
Morland,  Egbert,  464  (5). 
Morris,  Elise,  1691. 
Morris,  R.  T.,  1719. 
Morris,  8tanley,  1567. 
Morse,  J.  L.,  624. 
Morton,  D.  W.,  1252  (9). 
Morton,  M.  D.,997. 
Morton,  W.  C,  159  (16). 
Mosher,  W.  E.,  1416  (4). 
Mosser,  O.  H.,  124. 
Mote,  C.  H.,  1755. 
Moulton,  R.  O.,  1288. 
Mountain  schools,  686, 1244. 
Mouth  hygiene,  1733. 
Moving  rcture  machine,  1123. 
MOVINO  nCTURES,  95, 156  (75),  159  (13),  200-201, 658, 

726,921,1463-1464, 1467. 
Moyer,  Avah,  1410  (6). 
Mbyer,  J.  A.,  597  (4). 
Mudge,  O.  O.,  1619  (7). 
Mudge,  W.  L.,  1419  (11). 

MOLLER-WaLLE  METHOD,  1062. 

Ifuerman,  J.  C,  1345. 
Muir,  M.  M.  p.,  163  (11). 
Muir,  Ramsay,  1280. 
Mulford,  H.  J.,  1112. 
Mtilgrew,  Frank,  4. 
Munich,  education,  118.' 

Municipal  universities.  See  Universtfies  and 

colleges,  city. 
Munroe,  J.  P.,  901. 
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Morphey,  E.  J.,  1409  (8). 
Murray,  OUbert,  706. 

MusKUMS,  edocattonal  work,  1087  (23),  1792  (22). 

MuSiC,  IM  (62),  517,  lft55;  oommunlty,  156  (60),  926, 
1742;  school  credit  for  home  study,  156  (61),  421 
(16),  521  (17);  teaching,  521  (16),  566,  697  (8),  729, 
734, 1277, 1419  (3)  (31),  1681, 1682. 

Music  supervisors'  national  conference,  729. 

Music  teachers'  national  association,  517. 

Musicians,  1326. 

Myers,  O.  E.,  1230. 

N. 

National  association  of  corporation  schools,  352, 1033. 
National  association  or  cobporation  schools, 
1034. 

National  association  of  dental  faculties,  1501. 
National  association  of  municipal  universities,  1406. 
National  association  of  school  accounting  officers, 
1414. 

National  association  of  state  universities  in  the 

United  States,  508, 1621. 
National  ooUegiate  athletic  association,  353. 
National  commercial  teachers'  federation,  131, 1049, 

1380. 

National  conference  on  universities  and  public 
service,  134. 

National  congress  of  mothers'  literature  committee, 
683. 

National  council  of  teachers  of  English,  155,  759. 

National  education  association,  156,  224, 1249-1250; 
Committee  on  the  reorganisation  of  secondary 
education,  1066.  Departments— business  educa- 
tion, 156  (63)-(64);  child  hygiene,  156  (66)-(68); 
elementary  education,  156  (35)-(36);  higher  edu- 
cation, 156  (42);  kindergarten  education,  156  (32>- 
(84);  library,  156  (80)-K84);  music  education,  156 
(60)-(62);  normal  schools,  156  (43)-(d2);  physical 
education,  156  (69)-(71);  rural  and  agricultural 
education,  156  (89)-(92);  sdiool  administration, 
156(77H70);  school  patrons,  156  (87)-(88);  science 
instruction,  156  (72)-(76);  secondary  education, 
156  (37)-(41);  special  education,  156  (85)-(86); 
superintendence,  156  (8)-(22),  354, 874;  vocational 
education  and  practical  arts,  156  (53)-(59).  Gen- 
eral sessions,  156  (1H7),  1249-1250.  National 
council  of  education,  156  (23)-<31). 

National  league  of  compulsory  education,  815. 

National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial 
education,  117, 1198. 

National  society  for  the  study  of  educatfon,  157, 958. 

National  xtntvirsry  fob  the  Untted  States, 
443,  778, 970. 

Natfonal  vocatfonal  guidance  associatfon,  844. 

NATT7BE-8TUDY,  206, 209, 220,  489  (5),  579, 1379, 1671. 

Nearing,  Scott,  156  (4),  529, 763  (3). 

Nkabino,  Scott,  1532, 1711. 

Nebbaska,  rural  schools,  944;  school  law,  88. 

Nebraska.  Commissfon  to  revise  the  school  laws, 
88. 

NEOBO  CHILDBBN,  23. 

NEOBOB8,  educatfon,  340-341, 499, 668, 860-^1, 1087 

(19),  1220, 1774-1775. 
Neilson,  O.  H.,  1053  (7). 
Neilson,W.  A.,  977, 1714. 
Neland,  Mn,  Andreas,  831  (7). 
Nelson,  D.  M.,  1088  (9). 


Nelson,  Ernesto,  1315. 
Nelson,  J.  C,  404. 
Netschajaff,  Alexander,  366. 
Neustaedter,  M.,  1392. 
Neverman,  P.  F.,  1252  (4). 
New  Bbttain,  Conn.,  prevocatfonal  schools,  1035. 
New  England,  educatfon,  609,  878;  rural  schools, 
1494. 

New  England  assMiatfon  of  colleges  and  prepara- 
tory scnools,  70. 

New  England  college  entrance  certificate  board,  986. 

New  Oblbans,  publfo  schools,  17;  survey,  887; 
vocatfonal  survey,  1368. 

New  Orleans.  Divisfon  of  eduoatfonal  research,  17 . 

New  Yobk  ((^),  Gary  system,  452,  1427,  1723; 
8(^iool  administratfon,  787,  1432;  social  centers, 
1190;  summer  schools,  65;  vocatfonal  educatfon, 
156  (56),  840. 

New  Yobk  (Cnr).  Bubeau  or  attendance  and 

CHILD  WELPABE,  1534. 

New  York  (City).  Committee  of  teachers,  65. 
New  Yobk  (City).  High  school  art  exhibit,  35. 
New  Yobk  (State),  school  law,  1724. 
New  York  (State)  Dept.  of  efficiency  and  economy, 
453. 

New  York  (State)  University  convocatfon,  518. 
New  York  state  factory  investigating  committee, 
1043. 

Newbold,  N.  C,  693  (6). 
Newbold,  W.  R.,  1268. 
Newhall,C.  W.,573. 
Newton,  J.  H.,  1618  (9). 
Newton,  Peter,  560. 

Newton,  Mass.,  educatfonal  research,  385. 

Neystrom,  P.  H.,  1252  (6). 

NIbecker,  F.  H.,  1601  (1). 

Ntohols,  C.  S.,597(6). 

Nichols,  W.H.,  44. 

Nicolson,  F.  W.,  1169. 

Nietzsche,  Fbibdbich,  713, 720. 

Night  schools.  Stt  Evening  schools. 

Nitchie,  E.  B.,  1064. 

Noe,  J.  Y.  C,  1413  (8). 

N(}11,  Heinrich,  863, 1071. 

NWzel,  Karl,  707. 

Normal  schools,  64,  156  (43)-(52),  262,  500,  761, 
874  (3),  1252  (4)  (5),  1412  (19),  1419  (1)  (2),  1705, 
1706;  graduates.  150  (17),  Italy,  954.  Set  aito 
Teachers,  training. 

Norrls,  W.  B.,  530. 

Nobth  Cabouna,  moonlight  schools,  1784. 

North  Carolina  teachers'  assembly,  603. 

North  Carolina.  University,  978. 

North  C^tral  association  of  colleges  and  secondary 

school,  1251. 
North  Dakota  education  association,  1415. 
Northern  Baptist  convention,  1745. 
Northwestern  states,  education,  i:^. 
Northwestern  Wisconsin  teachers'  association,  1252. 
Norton,  Alice  P.,  156  (50). 
Norton,  H.  B.,  1409  (9). 
Notre  Dame.  Untversitt,  1571. 
Nttchter,  Friedrich,  225, 1005, 1430. 
Nunally,  E.  L.,  1420  (14). 
Nurses,  training,  132-133. 
Nutt,  H.  W.,  1725. 
Nutting,  H.  C,  1290. 
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Oakland,  Cal.,  survey,  1339. 
Oberholtzer,  E.  E.,  192. 
Oberholtrer,  Mt».  Sara  L.,  152. 
Occupation,  Choice  of,  1210.  See  alto  Voca- 
tional GUIDANCE. 
Odencrants,  Louise  C,  1585. 
OoDEN,  survey,  531. 

Ogden,  Utah.  PubUc  schools  survey  commission, 
531. 

0'Hara,E.  V.,  1412  (4). 

Ohio,  school  law,  1416  (3)  (4);  teacher  training, 

1089  (5)  (6). 
Ohio  college  association,  1416. 
Ohio  state  teachers'  association,  1089. 
Oklahoma  state  educational  association,  1417. 
OIcott,LUIaM.,S31  (2). 
O'Uary,  Iris  P., 350, 1043  (3). 
O'Leary,  W.  A.,  1043, 1372. 
Olin,  Blanche  M.,  129. 
Oliver,  T.  E.,405. 
One-room  schools,  694  (1). 
O'NelU,  Francis,  1196. 
Ontario,  education,  1241. 
Ontario  educational  association,  1418. 
Opdycke,  J.  B.,  574, 922. 

Open-air  schools,  101,  300,  302,  464,  803,  806,  808- 

809,  1013, 1347, 1548,  1551, 1734. 
Oral  engush,  1125, 1294, 1477. 
Oral  hygiene,  299,  1733. 

Orchestras,  elementary  school,  692  (3);  high 

school,  218,  517  (2),  1420  ri6). 
O'Rear,  M.  A.,  892  (6). 
Orfield,  M.  N.,  1177. 
Orientals,  education,  342-343, 669-673. 
Osbom,  Harriet  B.,  745. 
Osbom,L.  D.,  1074. 
O'Shea,  M.  V.,  521  (10),  998. 
Osten,  Anna  L.  von  der,  298. 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  education,  1431. 
Otis,  L  L.,  1053  (3). 
Oughtred,  Wiluam,  1470. 
Outing  tours,  ii22. 
Ovitz,  Delia  0.,  156  (81). 
Owen,  W.  B.,  689  (  7),  839,  887. 
Owre,  Alfred,  332.  j 
Oxford  college,  1332. 

Oxford.  Untversity,  1334.  I 


Pabst,  A.,480. 
Pace,  E.  A.,  1192. 
Packard,  Edgar,  1618  (11). 
Packard,  W.  H.,  689  (14). 

Packard  motor  car  company,  educational  work, 

352(11). 
Page,  E.  C,  1673. 
Page,  W.  H.,  1052  (2). 
Pageants,  school,  1665. 
Paine,  Cassie  L.,1511. 
Painter,  G.  S.,  199. 
Palmer,  G.  H.,  66,  518  (1). 
Palmer,  H.  H.,  469. 
Palmer,  J.  J.,  355(1). 
Palmer,  Luella  A.,  239,  1234. 
Parent  and  child,  1561. 

Parental  schools,  815  (8),  1246.  I 


Parents'  organizations,  813. 

Park,H.  0.,1418  (9). 

Park,L.  L.,352(6). 

Parker,  C.  A.,  1738. 

Parker,  Edna,  45. 

Parker,  F.  W.,  1256. 

Parker,  8.  C,  426, 1792  (7). 

Parkinson,  W.  D.,  1509. 

Parochial  schools,  Roman  Catholic,  827. 

Parrott,A.  H.,762(6). 

Parsons,  J.  G.,  1348. 

Parsons,  Sara  E.,  133. 

Part-time  education,  844  (6),  1366, 1580. 

Paterson,  D.  G.,  24, 864. 

Paterson,  May  V.,  907  (4). 
j  Paterson,  W.  P.,  1644. 
1  Pathology,  1664. 

'  Patriotism,  1418  (12),  1767.  See  aUo  Civic  educa- 
tion. 

Patterson,  Alice  J.,  489  (1). 

Paul,H.  G.,406, 421  (11). 

Paulus,  T.  E.,131  (8). 
'  Payne,  B.  R.,  874  (3). 
I  Peabody,  J.  E.,  156  (40),  726  (4). 
'  Peabody  fltjd,  524. 

Peace,  154,  691  (4),  1249  (9),  1594,  1607  (4),  176S. 
I  Peach,  Ella,  1419  (19). 

Pearse,  C.  G.,  156  (7)  (26)  (54),  170,  521  (2),  788, 1611^ 
1757. 

Pearson,  H.  C,  1411  (1). 

Pearson,  Karl,  1652. 
'  Pease,  A.  F.,354  (6). 

Pease,  Henry,  902. 

PtCAUT,  FfeLix,  715,  1443. 

Peck,  Ruby,  907  (5). 

Pedagogics.  See  Teaching. 

Peet,  C.  E.,  1247  (7). 

Penmanship.  See  Handwriting. 

Pennsylvania,  schools,  355  (2). 

Pennsylvania  state  educational  association,  355,. 
1419;  Committee  on  rural  schools,  247;  County 
superintendents'  department,  604;  Department 
of  city  and  borough  superintendents,  095;  Direc- 
tors' department,  519. 

Pennsylvania.  University,  606. 

Pennsylvania.  University,  pbsrsical  education,. 
1735. 

Pennybacker,  Mrs.  P.  V,,  594. 

People's  college.  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  323, 605. 

Periodicals,  use  in  schools,  922, 934. 

Perite,  L  J.,  1193. 

Perkins,  Emma  M.,  156  (2). 

Perrin,  Ethel,  622  (1). 

Perry,  A.  C,  jr.,  618. 

Perry,  C.  A.,  1087  (21),  1237,  1617. 

Perry,  John,  180. 

Perry,  Lewis,  871  (5). 

Perry,  R.  B.,  181. 

Personauty,  371. 

Peru,  education,  362. 

Petersen,  Anna  M.,  22. 

Peters<m,  W.,  373. 

"  Pfadfindebs,"  719. 

Pflster,  O.,  193. 

Pharmacists,  training,  1054. 

Phelps,  C.  L.,  105. 

Phelps,  Jessie,  99. 
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Philadelfhu,  trades  school,  352  (14^:  Tocational 

education,  1040. 
Philippiwes.  Uniyeesitt.  College  of  law 1 854. 
PhUIps.Q.M.,  896(6). 
Ptafllips,  Anna  C,  1043  (2). 
PhllUps,  B.  A.,  23. 
Phillips,  D.  E.,  875  (1). 
Phfllips,  Florence  B.,  1419  (6). 
Phillips,  J.  H.,  111. 
Phillips,  P.O.,  623  (4). 

Phillips  Bbooks  house,  Habvasd  Univebsitt. 

115  (1). 
Phipps,  C.  F.,  575. 
Phonetics,  1292, 1656. 
Physical  tests,  102. 

Physical  TRAinmo,  100-108, 156  (OOHH),  159  (10). 

303-307,  467,  622-624,  1014,  1352,  1554-1555,  1620, 

1735-1736. 
Physics,  1479. 

Physiography,  1247  (7),  1418  (10). 
Physiology,  222. 
Picavet,  Francois,  163  (3). 
Pickard,  A.  E.,  945,  1497. 
Pickell,  F.  0.,1248  (7). 
Pierce,  Martha,  1300. 
Pierce,  Mary  D.,  227. 
Pine,  J.  B.,  444, 1720. 
Pineo,  J.  F.,  200. 
Pintner,  Rudolf,  24,  864. 
Pitcher,  A.  0.,  1480. 
Pittenger,  B.  F.,  419,  796, 1006. 
PmsBUBOiE,  coaching  departments,  1224;  elemen- 
tary InduBlrlal  schools,  831  (12). 
Plas,  Vital,  726. 

Play  and  playosoxtnds,  104-108,  806,  810-811,  875 
(6),  1015-1017,  1353-1354,  1738-1739.  See  alto 
Games. 

Plays,  Children's,  408. 

Plummeb,  C.  O.,  875  (6). 

Plunkett,  Horace,  979. 

Poffoiberger,  A.  T.,ir.,  1460. 

Pohl,  F.  J.,  576. 

PoincarA,  Lticien,  888. 

Polk  County,  Oreo.,  rural  schools,  417. 

Polling  place,  Schoolhouse  as,  1242. 

Pconona  college,  82. 

Poor,  education,  814. 

Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  survey,  1429. 

Porter,  Frances,  1461. 

Porter,  O.  D.,  464  (8). 

Porter,  Sarah  H.,  1061  (8). 

Portland,  Oreg.,  survey,  1338. 

Potter,  A.  C,  1612. 

Potter,  O.  M.,  1618  (7). 

Pound,  Louise,  960. 

Powell,  Susie  V.,  1410  (8). 

Powers,  8.  R.,  1674. 

PRAcncB  schools,  156  (48). 

PRACTICE-TBAOnNG,  1416  (1). 

Pratt,  W.  8.,  617  (3),  693  (6). 
Pray,  W.  J.,  167. 
Prendergast,  W.  A.,  1432. 
Presses,  University,  599  (12),  962  (2). 
Preston,  Josepl^ne  C,  156  (12)  (30),  969. 
Prb-vocational  education,  158  (15),  831  (11),  875 
(5),  1202, 1870, 1412  (15). 


Prire,  R.  R.,  1783  (2). 
Price,  8.  B.,  1049  (3). 

Primary  education,  52-64, 937-940, 1147, 1297-lSOl, 
1488-1492,  1684-1687. 

Prince,  Luctoda  W.,  1198  (8),  1622  (3). 

Princeton  tmrvERsnY,  1884;  religious  work,  1751. 

Prltchard,  H.  O.,  963  (1). 

Pritchett,  H.  8.,  445, 606,  763  (2),  851  (2),  1157. 

Private  schools,  688  (4)  (5),  1108. 

Propession,  Choice  or,  1210.  Set  alto  Voca- 
tional GUIDANCE. 

Professional  education,  328-884, 661-668, 861-854, 
1062-1055,  1216,  1381-1384,  1590-1593,  176^-1766. 

pROPEssoBS.  See  College  professors. 

"Professob  Obdinarius,"  72. 

Pboobams,  1346. 

PBOMonoN  OF  PUPILS,  696  (14),  874  (83),  1005,  1698. 

See  alto  Gbading;  Mabkxng. 
Prosser,  C.  A.,  158  (1)  (2),  168  (15),  647-648,  881  (6) 

(10),  840,  874  (6),  1048,  1198  (15),  1206,  1872,  1378, 

1582, 1758. 
Provenzal,  Qiulio,  1260. 
Prflfer,  Johann,  54, 194. 
Prussia,  education,  880-881, 1104. 
Pryor,  H.  C,  157  (8). 
Pryor,  Herbert,  692  (1). 

Psychology,  202.  See  alto  Educational  psy- 
chology. 

PUBUC  HEAttH  WOBK,  492,  661  (4). 

Public  school  physical  training  society,  622. 
PUBUC  SCHOOLS,  United  States.  See  United 
States,  education. 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS  (ENDOWED),  ENGLAND,  1695. 

PUBUC  SPEAKING,  48,  1484. 

Puncheon,  Katharine  E.,  182, 752, 1419  (17). 

Punctuation,  1291. 

Punishment,  1090  (8). 

Pupil  self-govebnment,  601, 1537. 

Pusey,  E.  D.,  156  (22). 

Putnam,  Helen  C,  628  (1). 

Putnam,  Herbert,  1607  (2). 

Pyle,  W.  H.,  563. 

Quebec  (Pbovince),  education,  10. 

Quebec  (Province)  Dept.  of  public  faistruction,  10. 

Quest,  A.  L.  Hall-.  See  Hall-Quest,  A.  L. 

QuIcL,  Herbert.  518  (3),  1498. 

Quinn,  A.  H.,       1411  (1). 

Quinn,  J.  B.,815  (2). 

R. 

Race  improvement.  Eugenics. 
Radin,  Max,  1676. 
Ramsay,  W.  M.,  1170. 
Randall,  A.  W.  O.,  1104-1635. 
Randall,  O.K.,  871  (2). 
Ranft,  Hermann,  816. 

Rapeer,  L.  W.,  166  (66),  248,  366  (5),  981, 1349. 

Rathman,  C.  O.,  166  (69),  610. 

Rea,  P.  M.,  1087  (23),  1792  (22). 

Reading,  phonetic  method,  679;  psychology,  802; 
sUent  V.  oral,  1286;  teaching,  520  (6),  671,  580, 928, 
1298;  backward  children,  868,  1071;  tests,  27,  157 
(6)  (6),  192,  196, 1419  (28),  1654.  See  aito  Libba- 

BIES  AND  BEADING. 

Reading,  Pa.  Board  of  school  directors,  841. 
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Reavi8,Q.  W.,603(7). 
Aeber,  L.  E.,  1230. 
Recitation,  M4  (3),  708, 1347  (8). 
RlCBBAnoN,  150  (6),  1017, 1358. 

RBCRKATION    CKNTIB8,    150    (8)    (14).    Su  OZW 

Schools  as  sooal  cbntxrs. 
Redfleld,  W.  C,  117  (1). 
Redlicli,  Josef,  662. 
Redway,  J.  W.,  1568. 
Reed,  A.  0.,46. 
Reed,  Mrs.  Anna  Y.,  653. 
Reed,  Mrt.  F.  A.,  801. 
Reed,  J.  C,  600  (5),  850  (3). 
Rbed  collbqs,  366. 
Reeve,  W.  D.,  1141. 
Rehm,  Albert,  813. 
Reid,  Sydney,  880. 
Reinke,  H.,545. 
Reinsob,  P.  S.,  774. 

Rkuoious  education,  113-116,  312-317,  631-687, 
833-830,  1031-1083,  1103-1197,  1357-1361,  1564-1573, 
1745-1751. 

Renaissance,  1475. 

Repcwts,  popUs',  1007,  1413  (11),  1418  (11);  school, 
1341. 

Reseaech,  074, 1348  (2),  1367. 
Retardation,  616,  1543.  See  oIm  Backwabd 
children;  Elimination;  Promotion  of  pupils. 
Reuben,  M.  H.,  81. 
Reynolds,  O.  F.,  031. 
Reynolds,  Helen  li.,  579. 
Reynolds,  Myra,  850. 

Rhode  Island,  edacatlonal  history,  1005;  school 
law,  783. 

Rhythmic  exercises,  1655. 

Rhetoric,  graduate  school,  1481.  See  aUo  Eng- 
lish LANOUAOE,  composition  and  grammar. 

Rhoads,  McHenry,  1413  (15). 

Rice,  Helvin,  909. 

Rice,  O.  8.,  1401. 

Rice,  Richard,  963. 

Rice  test,  1121. 

Richards,  H.  S.,  1063. 

Richards,  J.  N.,  103. 

Richardson,  W.  A.,  481. 

Richardson,  W.  H.,  380. 

Richmond,  Va.,  elementary  industrial  school,  130; 

Uliteracy,  533;  survey,  117  (5),  1198  (4). 
Richter,  Johannes,  708. 
Riddle,  J.  W.,jf.,  1764. 
Riehl,  Alois,  1636. 
Riemer,  O.  C.  L.,  1419  (35). 
Ripley,  EUorC.,874  (14). 
Risley,  J.  H.,  1413  (3). 
Rittenhouse,  H.  O.,  1645. 
Ritter,  Carrie  A,  1540. 
Ritter,  W.  E.,  407. 
Rivers,  John,  408. 
Roach,  W.W.,  303. 

Roberts,  E.D.,  310.  I 
Roberts,  Emmai  1065, 1604. 
Roberts,  M.  Emma,  135. 
Roberts,  W.  M.,  156  (67). 
Robertson,  J.  W.,  1418  (3). 
Robinson,  B.  W.,  1726. 
Robinson,  ICabd  L.,  1888. 
Robinson,  W.  A.,  1411  (1). 


Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  school,  1601. 
Rockefeller  foundation,  1766. 
Rodman,  W.  L.,  1065. 
Roe,  W.  S.,  98. 

Roecker,  W.  P.,  521  (12),  1007. 
Rogers,  L.  B.,  1433. 
Rogers,  R.  W.,  290. 
Roman,  F.  W.,  482, 1044. 

Roman  Cathouc  Ohxtrch,  education,  525,  1311, 

1412, 1747:  eduoational  ecoventioo,  1196, 1412. 
Romano,  Pletro,  903. 
Root,  F.  8.,  1410  (7). 
Ropes,  J.  H.,  115  (2). 
Rosenan,  M.  J.,  492, 661  (4). 
Rosier,  Joseph,  159  (4)  (17),  874  (83). 
Ross,  E.  A.,  156  (6),  763  (8). 
Rottach,  Edmond,  670. 
Romte,  Constance  M.,  1291. 
Rousseau,  J.  J.,  473, 480. 
Routh,  James,  1481. 
Rows,  Alice  E.,  876  (8). 
Rowe,  H.  M.,  181  (6). 
Royoe,  Josiah,  270. 
RuMUger,  W.  C,  1113, 1200. 
Rugg,  H.  O.,  196, 421  (18),  461. 
Ru^C.E.,158(8)(4). 
Runkto,  B.  W.,  291. 
Rural  church,  1493  (l)-(8). 
Rural  education,  65-60, 106-106,056  (13)  (18)  (19) 
(23)  (27)  (47)  (87),  150  (2),  940-366, 864  (4),  866  (6), 
416-420, 613  (3),  618  (8)  (4),  519  (8),  620  (6),  583-686, 
666, 603  (6)-(8),  694  (6),  606  (1),  748-746, 873  (7),  874 
(15),  941-«47,  1067  (6),  1080  (8),  1149-1162,  1206, 
1249  (5),  1802-1300, 1374, 1410  (3),  1416  (7),  1418  (10) 
(14),  1419  (6)  (8)  (13),  1430  (1),  1493-1490, 1619  (4), 
1688-1693,1792(4).  8u9Uo  Consolidation  oi 
schools. 

Rural  life,  345, 249, 606  (1),  746, 1090  (10),  1409  (4), 

1419  (11),  1689. 
Ru8k,R.  R.,  1569. 
RusKiN,  John,  1646. 
RusseU,  J.  E.,873(4)  (9). 
Russell,  W.  F.,  47, 61-62, 588. 
RussA,  707;  education,  366, 1067  (86),  1792  (88X 
Russier,  Henri,  848. 
Ryan,  J.  J.,  116  (3). 
Ryan,  W.  C.,jr.,  1087(1). 

S. 

Sackett,  L.  W.,  960. 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  ooune  ofttady,  02. 
Sadler,  M.  E.,  1106. 
Sage,  E.  T.,  677. 

St.  Louis  Central  institute  forSthe  deaf,  1222. 
St.  Louis  Educational  museum,  610. 
St.  Paul's  Cathouc  club,  Harvard  uravERsmr, 
115  (3). 

Salesmanship,  training  for,  362  (1H4),1108  (8), 
13n;  teachers  of,  1511. 
I  Saline  Co.,  Mo.,  rural  schools,  1150. 
Saber, C.      1783 (1)  (4). 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Public  school  survey  staff, 
1342. 

Salvoni,  Maurilio,  436.  • 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  schools,  702. 
Sanders,  F.  W.,  188, 874, 1727. 
Sanders,  W.  H.,  1233. 
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Sandlford,  Peter,  1418  (8). 
BuDdjs,  air  J.  E.,  188  (14),  1003. 
Saxrahom.  5m  School  htobns  and  aAioiA* 
noN. 

SaMTA.  fa  RAUWAT  ArPBXNnCS  SCHOOLa,  156  (11). 
Saigeant,!.  G.,  700. 
Saimden,  A.  H.,  156  (75). 

Saupe,  ,  311. 

8aTace,C.  W.,353(3). 

Sataxnah,  Oa.,  (^utlse  stbebt  school,  1220. 
Saxont,  TooAtlonal  gnldaDce,  845. 
8cA]n)iNAVu,  •ducatlon,  1792  (30). 
Sch&fertfliis,  Heinrich,  005. 

Sehaete,  N.  C,  156  (6),  406,  664,  606  (2),  874  (12), 
1610(8). 

Sohalknbergar,  Margaret  E.,  156  (27)  (36). 
SelMlUng,F.  E.,  516(1). 
Sdieriar,  O.  L.,  48. 
Sohtelwuiii,  Hclnrieh,  1106. 
Sohlagar,  Paul,  1624. 

SCHLBEXRMACHKB,  F.  E.  D.,  905. 

Schlej,  Constance,  420. 
Schlookow,  Oswald,  1500. 
Schmidkuns,  Hans,  184, 775. 
Schmidt,  C.  C,  1415  (15). 
Schmidt,  Hugo,  317. 
Schmidt,  Lydia  If.,  1202. 
Schmidt,  Max,  185, 1450. 
Schmitt,  Clara,  1605. 
Schneder,  D.  B.,  671. 
Schneider,  Hennan,  1045. 
Sdioen,  Max,  1270. 
Schoenfelder,  L.,  97, 800-801,' 1547. 
Schoff,  Mrt.  Frederic,  1067  (16). 
Schoff,  Mn,  Hannah  K.,  143, 630. 
Scholars,  Scotland,  1254. 
Scholarship,  516  (1)  (2),  604, 1093. 
Scholes,  P.  A.,  517  (1). 

School  ADicnnsTRAnoN.  See  Administration, 

schools. 
School  agr,  680  (11). 

School  and  community.  See  Community  and 
schools. 

School  architrctukr,  94-07,  204-206,  514  (1),  619, 
79&-801, 1000,  1180,  1414  (2)  (4),  1406, 1543-1547. 

School  attbndance.  See  Attrndancr. 

School  boards,  456, 610, 1336, 1536. 

School  census,  354  (8)  (9). 

School  children,  aid,  Italy,  1189.  See  aUo  Chil- 
dren. 

School  credit  for  home  work,  156  (92),  1410  (9>- 
(11),  1415  (16). 

School  discipline,  1090  (8).  See  ai«o  School  man- 
agement. 

School  districts,  158  (6). 

School  excursions,  907  (5). 

School  pairs,  480  (6). 

School  finance,  283-284, 454, 606  (2),  874  (20),  1151, 
1175. 

School  gardens,  48<M189, 1215. 

School  grounds,  745, 798, 1544. 

School  houses.  Bee  School  architecti/re. 

School  htoibne  and  sanitation,  50,  98,  296-302, 
462-464,  512,  630-621,  607  (7),  802-809,  1010-1013, 
1181-1183,  1346-1360,  1405,  1400  (15),  1548-1553, 
1732-1734, 1792(17). 

School  insurance,  294. 


School  law.  See  Lrgislation. 

School  ubrarirs.  See  Librarirs,  school. 

School  lunches,  490, 658,  1211, 1732. 

School  management,  91-08,  286-208,  458-461,  615- 

618,  791-797,  1000-1008,  1178-1179,  1343-1345,  1537- 

1542, 1729-1781. 
School  reports,  1341, 1413  (11). 
School  savings  banks,  152. 
School  suprrvision.  See  SupxRvistCN. 
School  surtets.  Set  Suryets,  educational. 
Schools,  equipment,  355  (3). 
Schools  as  social  centers,  520  (2),  1067  (21);  1190, 

1800, 1610  (7). 
SchorUng,  Raleigh,  1208,  1676. 
Sdireiber,  H.,  1434. 
Schremmer,  Wilhelm,  716. 
Schultse,  J.  W.,  352  (16). 
Schumacher,  Matthew,  1412  (8). 
Schurman,  J.  O.,  337. 
Schwartz,  E.,  171. 

SaENCE,  teaching,  20,  32,  39,  41,  156  (72)-(76),  158 
(12),  210,  217,  398,  421  (5),  621  (12),  578,  1247,  1647, 
1658. 

Science  and  education,  896. 
SaENTinc  management,  1002. 
SoofieM,  F.  A.,  427. 
Sooon,  R.  M.,  1334. 

Scotland, educational  history,  877,  open-air  schoob, 

464(1). 
Scott,  E.  J.,  340. 
Scott,  F.  N.,  80. 
Scott,  I.  O.,  1705. 
Scott,  Miriam  F.,  1687. 
Soribner,  V.  £.  E.,  156  (31). 
Sears,  J.  B.,  250, 1274. 
Sear80D,J.  W.,  156  (35). 
Seaton,J.  T.,  1171. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  chfld  labor,  653;  Broadway  high 

school,  1343. 
Sec,  F.  F.,  672. 
Secdirist,  F.  K.,  1541. 

Secondary  education,  33, 40, 46-47, 60-63, 156  (37)- 
'  (41),  150  (11),  251-257, 421-428, 584-588,  747-753, 871 

(4)  (5),  948-963, 1087  (6),  1137, 1153, 1243, 1267, 1310- 
1316,  1412  (20),  1413  (7),  1500-1508,  1604-1700,  1792 

(5)  . 

Secretarial  training,  131  (4). 
Seeley,  Levi,  1451. 

Seerley,  H.  H.,  166  (30)  (46)  (89),  595. 
Segrrgation,  1343. 
Selikhtlture,  356  (6)  (7),  368. 
Self-government,  student,  601,  1537. 
Seligman,  £.  R.  A.,  1325. 

Selhnann,  ,  338. 

Sanger,  H.  T.,  1482. 
Senior  high  schools,  1251  (5). 
Sevrette,  Oaston,  103. 
SewaU,  May  W.,  1240  (11). 
Sewing,  607  (9). 

Sex  hygiene,  99, 156  (26)  (39)  (40)  (70),  46&-466,  515 

(5),  680  (14),  1184-1185,  1351,  1415  (5)  (6). 
Sex  in  education,  521  (lo). 
Sexson,  J.  A.,  63, 1700. 
Seymour,  A.  R.,  421  (15). 
Shaf^,  O.  H.,  1322. 
Shaifer,  Lou,  150  (13). 
Shahan,  T.  J.,  525. 
Shambaugh,  F.  E.,  604  (2). 
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Shapl F.  E.,  1536, 1728. 

Sharpe,  Sam,  1418  (12). 

Sharploss,  Isaac,  776, 1528. 

Shaw,  Ellen  E.,  489  (7). 

Shaw,  R.C.,855(4). 

Shawkey,  M.  P.,  169  (3),  454,  874  (20). 

Sheaffer,  W.  A.,  131  (5). 

Shedlock,  Marie  T.,  1465. 

Sheehan,  Sarah  E.,  421  (8). 

Sheldon,  W.  D.,  1386. 

Shenk,  H.  H.,  1419  (15). 

Shennan,  L.  S.,  333. 

Sheridan,  B.  M.,  1677. 

Shields,  T.  £.,  649, 906. 

Shiels,  Albert,  367, 1562. 

Shorthand,  131  (8),  1380  (3)  (4). 

Shower  baths,  97. 

Showerman,  Grant,  984,  1583. 

Shreves,  R.  M.,  292. 

Shurtlefl,  Oliver,  159  (8). 

Shusttr,  W.  M.,  336. 

Sibley,  C.  L.,  546. 

Sibley,  J.  T.,  1409  (11). 

Siders,  W.  R.,  156  (28). 

Sidgwick,  Mrs.  H.,  1261. 

Siedenburg,  Frederic,  1412  (7). 

SUls,  K.  C.  M.,  871  (1). 

Simpson,  B.  R.,  725. 

Sims,  J.  F.,  1172. 

Sinclair,  H.  W.,  1393. 

SiNOLE-ROOH  SCHOOLS,  694(1). 

Sipple,  L.  B.,  1692. 

Six-AND-Six  PLAN,  158  (8),  280-381,  424,  448,  750, 991, 
1088  (1),  1413  (5)  (12). 

SiX-THREE-THREE  PLAN,  1694. 

Skeggs,  L.  T.,  1089(3). 
Sleight,  W.  G.,  1114. 
Slosson,  E.  E.,  1678. 
Sluts,  F.  D.,  226,  261. 
Sluys,  A.,  67. 
Small,  Jennie,  1128. 
Small,  R.  O.,  117  (3),  1198  (12). 
Small,  W.  S.,  1792  (17). 

Sm ALLWOOD  SCHOOL,  Washington,  D.  C,  1752. 

Smith,  Anna  T.,  1087  (29),  1243, 1792  (27). 

Smith,  C.  C,  1361. 

Smith,  D.  E.,  163  (6),  1142. 

Smith,  E.  B.,  1090  (1). 

Smith,  G.  T.,  1618  (4). 

Smith,  H.  B.,  1148. 

Smith,  H.  P.,  789. 

Smith,  J.  R.,  696  (1). 

Smith,  Jane,  1415  (17). 

Smith,  K.  G.,  697  (5). 

Smith,  Nora  A.,  415. 

Smith,  Payson,  156  (19),  986. 

Smith,  S.  H.,  1419  (23). 

Smith,  Theobald,  334. 

Smith,  W.  H.,  650,  1247  (3). 

Smith,  W.  R.,  842,  846. 

Smith  college,  1161. 

Smith-Huohbs  bhx,  838,  847  (8),  1753. 

Smith-Lever  bill,  838,  847  (5)  (6). 

Smither,  Harriet,  409  (3). 

Sneddon,  David,  156  (9),  354  (2),  375,  455,  531  (7), 
678,  628  (2),  753,  843,  874  (16),  1090  (12),  1736,  1759' 
1782. 

Snow,  Jennie  H.,  1623  (10). 


Snow,  Lillian  M.,  797. 
Snowball.  F.  G.,  1143. 
Soares,  Theodore,  691  (4). 

SOCLkL  aspects  of  EDUCATION,  10^112,  156  (21), 
158  (4),  169  (9),  250, 308-311, 355  (9),  468-469, 518  (2), 
520  (1),  521  (2),  625-627, 691  (1),  812-814, 873  (5)-(7), 
(9)  (11),  889,  905, 1018-1023,  1088  (4),  1089  (3),  1186- 
1190,  1303,  1355-1356,  1413  (14),  1556-1563,  1574, 
1740-1744.  See  also  CoMMrNrrY"  and  school. 

Social  sciences,  1137. 

Social  work,  1792  (13). 

Society  of  college  teachers  of  education,  439, 589. 

Society  of  directors  of  physical  education  in  college* 
623. 

SoaoLooY,  teaching,  731. 

SORBONNE,  879. 
Souder,  H.  C,  697  (6). 
Soule,A.M.,847  (6). 
South  Africa,  education,  173. 
South  America.  See  Latin-America. 
South  Dakota  educational  association,  697. 
Southeast  Missouri  teachers'  association,  620. 
Southern  Appalachian  mountains,  schools,  686, 
1244. 

Southern  association  of  college  women,  1066. 

Southern  states,  education,  2;  vocational  guid- 
ance, 844  (5). 

Spanish  language,  1286;  teaching,  30, 421  (14)  (15). 

Sparks,  E.  E.,  1419  (18). 

Spaulding,  F.  E.,  874  (11),  112. 

SPECL4L  CLASSES,  346,  1419  (26). 

Spelling,  50,  157  (8),  229,  554,  721,  742,  918,  11^1, 
1287,  1656, 1669;  tes&,  1117, 1121, 1274, 1276,  1651. 

SpUlman,  H.  C,  1380  (1). 

Spot-pattern  test,  381. 

Spranger,  Eduard,  880,  1094. 

Springer,  D.  W.,  1049  (4). 

Springfield,  Mass.,  High  school  of  commerce, 
1764. 

Ssymank,  Paul,  985. 
Stableton,  J.  K.,  489  (8),  1553. 
St&ckel,  P.  G.,  228. 
Stahl,  J.  H.,  147. 
Staley,  F.  8.,  786. 
Stammering,  301. 

Standardization,  354  (1),  355  (4),  445, 548, 696  (12), 
693  (6),  874  (17),  897, 908, 1251  (3)  (4),  1310, 1410  (2), 
1411  (2),  1412  (8). 

Stansell,  C.  V.,  777. 

Stanton,  B.  F.,  1416  (5). 

Starch,  Daniel,  25,  196,  389,  664,  1653. 

Stark,  W.  E.,  1120. 

State  ato,  282,  836,  838,  1413  (4).  See  alw  Educa- 
tion and  state. 
State  and  education.  See  Education  and  state  . 
Steames,  R.  C,  1023, 1198  (14). 
Steams,  A.  E.,  70  (4). 
Steams,  W.  N.,  446,  1197. 
Steed,  Lyman,  1061  (9). 
St^enhoff,  G.,  463. 
Stelnmets,  C.  P.,  1033. 
Stenoorapht.  See  Shorthand. 
Stephens,  M.  B.,  1619  (1). 
Stephenson,  E.  B.,  987. 
Stem,  H.,  916. 
Stem,  Renee  B.,  1387. 
Stemhelm,  Emanuel,  1361. 
Stevens,  Bertha  M.,  659. 
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Stevttis,  J.  E.,  1066. 

Stevens,  W.  J.,  1144. 

SteTeoson,  A.  H.,  1733. 

St«Teiis(m,  Beatrice  L.,  396. 

Stevenson,  J.  J.,  371. 

Stevenson,  NelUe  M.,  1783  (3). 

Stewart,  Cora  W.,  156  (13),  6dl  (7). 

Stewart,  R.  M.,  383. 

Stewart,  Weir,  1751. 

Stimson,  Rnfus,  1214. 

SUtt,  E.  W.,  1190. 

Stockton,  J.  L.,  390. 

Stokes,  Mary,  1088  (6). 

Stone,  W.  E.,  873  (1). 

Stoner,  Eva,  1419  (7). 

Stoner,  Winifred  S.,  1452. 

Storm,  A.  V.,  156  (90). 

Storm,  Grace  E.,  1483. 

Stor3rteUer's  magazine,  1402. 

Stobt-teluno,  1402, 1465. 

Stout,  J.  E.,  600(1). 

Stoutmeyer,  J.  H.,  829. 

Strachan,  Grace  C,  156  (8)  (26). 

StranbenmQUer,  Gnstav,  1562. 

Strayer,  G.  D.,  156  (24),  1087  (2). 

Strayer,  Hubert,  907  (7). 

Strong,  C.F.,  598  (12). 

Strong,  E.  A.,  1721. 

Strong,  E.  K.,ir.,  760. 

Strong,  Frank,  156  (31)  (42),  272,  1335. 

Stuart,  A.  W.,  1262. 

Stuart,  Miis  F.  L.,  421  (14). 

Stuart,  M.  H.,  421  (4). 

Student  miutart  camps,  1597. 

Student  OROANizA'noNS,  Germany,  985. 

Student  selt-oovbrnment,  601,  1537. 

Study,  Hairy  P.,  205. 

Study,  method  of,  1415  (4),  1440,  1618  (6),  1717; 

supervised,  158  (10),  287, 292, 421  (6),  (7)  (12),  705, 

1001,  1538, 1619  (6),  1729. 
Sturdevant,  C.  R.,  352  (5). 
Sturtevant,  J.  H.,  1173. 
Styles,  A.,  1418  (15). 
Success,  875  (l). 
Suhrie,  A.  L.,  1271. 
Sullivan,  J.  F.,  1418  (8). 
Sully,  James,  273. 
Summer  schools,  65. 
Summer  sessions,  255, 1025. 
Summerby,  W.  J.,  1418  (1). 
Sumner,  C.  B.,  82. 
Sumner,  C.  W.,  1614. 
Sumter,  S.  C,  military  training,  1596. 

StTNDAT  school  SUPERINTENDENTS,  830. 

Sunday  schools,  634,  1358,  1493  (6),  1569, 1749. 
Sundwall,  John,  851  (5). 

Superintendents,  84,  156  (20),  418,  609,  691  (10), 
606  (11),  697  (2),  874  (22),  1409  (7),  1420  (7),  1533. 

Supervised  study.  See  Study,  supervised. 

Supervision,  159  (16),  240,  278,  611,  694  (3),  1333, 
1412  (12),  1502. 

SUROEBY,  328. 

Surveys,  educational,  6,  156  (24)  (25),  230, 262, 360 
508,  527,  631,  598  (6)  (7),  690  (3),  692  (1),  701-702, 
761, 77»-780, 786, 841, 873  (12),  874  (18),  887, 941-942, 
1087  (34)  (36),  1096, 1097, 1101, 1150, 1248  (10),  1339, 
1843,  1406, 1434,  1438-1429,  1431,  1618  (8),  1621  (8), 
17t3  (18);  rural,  668;  social,  534,  1563;  vocational, 
854  (7),  836, 1868. 


Sutclifle,E.  G.,1679. 
Sutherland,  W.  J.,  166  (74). 
Sutton,  W.S.,  456. 
Suxsallo,  Henry,  691  (1),  1744. 
Swaeo,  A.,  274. 
Swain,  Joseph,  156  (1). 
Swarthmorb,  Pa.,  Gary  plan,  286. 
Swartz,  D.  A.,  1252  (1). 
Swartt,  G.  W.,  1262  (2)» 

Sweden,  open-«ir  schools,  300;  school  reform,  463. 

BWSDtSH  OYMNASnOi,  166  (71). 

Sweeney,  J.  W.,  696  (9). 
Swetland,  R.  W.,635. 
Swift,  F.H.,447. 
swift,  H.  T.,  239. 
Swimming,  807. 

Switzerland,  education,  891,  1087  (88),  1410  (8); 

open-air  schools,  464  (5). 
Sycamore,  III.  ,  reading  tests,  27. 
S3^e8,  Mabel,  230. 
Sylvester,  Brother,  1412  (16). 
Sylvester,  C.  W.,  1622  (9). 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Board  of  education,  612. 

T. 

T.,M.,726. 

Taft,  W.  H.,  354  (1),  778,  874  (17). 
Talbert,  E.  L.,  811. 
Talbot,  E.S.,  663. 
Talbot,  Wtothrop,  1687. 
TAUArERRO  Co.,  Ga.,  survey,  527. 
Tant,  Ethel,  809. 
Tappan,  Nellie,  1409  (14). 
Tate,  W.  K.,  692  (5)  (8),  1410  (3). 
Taussig,  F.  W.,  1714. 
Taylor,  Bessie,  1415  (14). 
Taylor,  C.H.,  689  (13). 
Taylor,  E.H.,  231,  1404. 
Taylor,  Graham,  1601  (2). 
Taylor,  H.  F.,  392. 
Taylor,  J.  M.,  988, 1492. 
Taylor,  J.  S.,  790. 

Tbachebaobs,  592, 594, 969, 1409  (10),  1703. 

Teachers,  68, 156  (4),  158  (3),  358-262,  429-439,  521 
(8),  680-596,  688  (1)  (7),  689  (8),  691  (3),  693  (2), 
754-761,  873  (10),  874  (21),  964-961,  1090  (3),  1154- 
1158,  1317-1334,  1413  (3),  1416  (3),  1509-1511,  1601 
(2),  1701-1708;  appointment,  258,  874  (30),  955; 
boarding  places,  1415  (10);  certificates,  693  (8); 
contracts,  433;  elementary  school,  1410  (6),  1418 
(1);  for  backward  children,  1413  (13);  married 
women,  436;  men,  693  (7);  private,  1415  (17);  rat- 
ing, 156  (22),  354  (5),  689  (4),  874  (31)  (32),  957, 
1412  (18);  rural,  241,  511,  692  (4),  696  (5),  744,  1249 

(4)  ,  1250  (2),  1322, 1419  (12),  1493  (7),  1618  (11),  1688; 
sidaries  and  pensions,  156  (3),  691,  695  (1),  756, 
1157,  1236;  trafaihig,  42,  64-69,  156  (44)  (46)  (47), 
150  (5),  213, 260, 349, 354  (11),  406, 421  (11),  521  (3)- 

(6)  ,  590,  598,  695^,  690  (5),  692  (10),  693  (4)  (5), 
694  (4)  (5),  696  (6)  (7),  754, 750-760, 831  (2)  (5),  848, 
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INTRODUCTION, 


The  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  (1)  to  make  a  carefal  survey 
of  the  county,  touching  upon  its  geological,  geographical,  social, 
and  economic  features;  (2)  to  survey  the  system  of  schools  now 
provided  by  the  many  districts  in  the  county;  and  (3)  to  propose  a 
system  of  public  schools  to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  this  larger  community. 

Material  has  been  gathered  by  a  personal  visit  to  every  town  and 
nearly  every  school  in  the  county;  by  talks  with  teachers,  pupils, 
parents,  business  men,  and  county  officials,  as  well  as  by  written 
records.  Question  blanks  were  presented  to  each  of  the  rural 
schools,  and  were  filled  out  by  the  pupils  in  the  presence  of  the 
investigator.  Blanks  were  also  sent  to  many  of  the  teachers  and 
parents  in  various  districts.  Other  information  was  furnished  at 
the  county  offices,  at  Redwood  City. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  Dr.  E.  P.  Cubberley,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Stanford  University,  who  suggested  the  survey, 
and  under  whose  direction  it  was  made;  also  to  Prof.  J.  B.  Sears, 
for  valuable  assistance  in  studying  the  rural  schools. 
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REORGANIZING  A  COUNTY  SYSTEM  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


Chapter  I. 

A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  COUNTY. 


I.  QEOORAPHICAL  AND  QEOLOOICAL  FEATURES.' 

San  Mateo  County  lies  in  the  west-central  portion  of  California, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  that  portion  of  the  State  known  as  the  San 
Francisco  Peninsula.  It  has  an  area  of  477  square  miles;  there  are 
only  two  smaller  counties  in  the  State.  It  has  a  length  of  39  miles, 
and  varies  in  width  from  5  to  20  miles,  averaging  about  12^.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  San  Francisco  City  and  County,  on  the 
east  by  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara  County,  on  the 
south  by  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  Counties,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  ocean  touches  the  western  side  with  a  shore 
line  of  more  than  60  miles,  and  the  bay  extends  along  the  eastern 
border  for  30  miles. 

Through  the  center  of  the  county,  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
runs  the  Coast  Eange — a  low  group  of  mountains  rising  from  the 
sea  level  on  either  side,  reaching,  by  a  series  of  low  foothills,  an 
altitude  of  2,500  feet.  The  Portola  Valley,  an  important  farming 
region,  lies  east  of  the  ridge.  The  western  portion  is  rough,  and  is 
cut  by  many  deep  valleys  and  gorges,  while  on  the  east  the  foothills 
gradually  drop  to  the  level  plain  along  the  bay  shore. 

It  is  in  this  plain,  really  an  extension  of  the  fertile  Santa  Clara 
Valley  to  the  south,  that  the  more  important  towns  are  located. 
Through  this  plain  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  extends  south 
from  San  Francisco,  and  a  strip  of  salt  marsh  separates  these  towns 
from  the  bay. 

There  are  no  navigable  rivers  or  large  streams.  There  are  seven 
streams  of  fair  size  along  the  western  side^  some  of  which  might 
be  utilized  for  power  at  some  time,  although  no  recent  attempts 
have  been  made  in  that  direction. 

^  This  surrey  was  made  in  1013-14.  Changes  have  taken  place  since,  but  not  such  as 
to  vitiate  the  conclusions. 
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There  are  four  lakes,  three  of  whidi  constitute  the  Crystal  Springs 
chain,  on  the  high  ridge  in  the  central  porticm  of  the  county  to  the 
north,  forming  part  of  a  series  of  reservoirs  owned  by  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Co.,  which  has  been  furnishing  most  of  the  water 
supply  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  for  some  of  the 
smaller  towns  along  the  peninsula.  The  fourth  lake,  which  is  known 
as  the  Searsville  Lake,  furnishes  an  irrigation  supply  for  the  vicinity 


OiSTRIBUTION  OF  RAINFALL  AT  SAN  fWCO 
AVrRAGE  FOR  Z5  YCAR5 

Chart  2. 

of  Palo  Alto  and  Stanford  University,  across  the  line  in  Santa 
Clara  County. 

The  rainfall  in  San  Mateo  County  is  usually  abundant,  averaging 
for  the  city  of  San  Mateo  2L12  inches  annually.  The  crops  are 
generally  good,  with  a  marked  degree  of  regularity.  Of  the  land  in 
the  county,  1.3  per  cent  is  under  irrigation. 

The  county  has  no  mineral  resources;  although  both  silver  and 
petroleum  have  been  found,  they  are  of  no  economic  importance. 
24967^—16  Z 
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II.  ECONOMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  principal  business  of  the  people  of  the  county  is  farming. 
There  are  665  farms,  varying  in  size  from  1  to  1,000  acres.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  number  of  farms  of  each  of  the  several  sizes: 


FARMS  AND  FABIC  AREA. 


Farms. 


Under  3  acres   46 

3  to  9  acres   81 

10  to  19  acres   55 

20  to  49  acres  112 

60  to  99  acres   61 


Farms. 

100  to  174  acres   90 

175  to  259  acres   52 

260  to  499  acres   67 

600  to  909  acres   60 

1,000  acres  and  over   41 


The  average  size  of  farms  is  241.6  acres. 

The  666  farms  of  the  county  total  about  160,655  acres.  Of  this 
amount,  100,800  acres,  or  about  62.7  per  cent,  are  improved  land. 
The  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  used  for  farming,  and  the  rela- 
tive area  of  farm  lands  improved  are  shown  in  chart  3. 


Ohabt  3. 


Although  the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  farming  has  increased 
but  little,  the  amount  of  improved  land  has  increased  to  the  extent 
of  25,400  acres,  or  about  22  per  cent,  in  the  past  10  years.  This  indi- 
cates a  steady  growth  in  agricultural  activities  and  promises  future 
development  for  the  county  on  a  firm  basis. 

The  average  value  of  farm  land  in  San  Mateo  County  in  1910 
was  $108.61  per  acre.  This  is  comparatively  high.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  counties  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  there  are 
but  2  of  the  58  counties  in  the  State  where  land  values  are  so  high. 
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The  following  chart  compares  San  Mateo  County  in  this  respect 
with  the  State  and  nine  average  counties: 

HONTEWrf  %zwl 


5AMTA  BARBARA  4  3i.Ta  | 


BOTTI  499.a4 

TMCSTATt  4  4116 

n 

SOLANO    4  4S.49 

1 

COHTRA  COSTA   4€>g-4t  I 

SANTA  CRUX   4lg5.ftC  ) 

5AN  tWrtO     $  I 
Chabt  4« — Arerage  raluc  of  farm  lands. 

The  principal  crops  are  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  and  garden  truck. 
To  the  question,  What  crops  do  you  raise?  10  average  farmers,  taken 
-  at  random,  replied  as  follows: 

1.  Hay,  grain. 

2.  Oats,   barley,   wheat,   hay,  com, 

beans. 

3.  Hay,  potatoes. 

4.  Garden  truck,  berries.  . 

5.  Grain,  hay. 

The  value  of  the  vegetable  crop  for  the  year  1910  was  $1,395,371, 
being  distributed  as  follows: 


Vegetables  $450. 470 

Hay  and  forage   361,266 

Cereals   260,218 

Other  grains  and  seeds   36, 742 

Fmits  and  nuts   73, 272 

All  others   204,403 

The  county  ranks  high  in  the  production  of  its  vegetable  crop. 
The  10  counties  previously  compared  show  the  following  values  of 
vegetable  crops  in  1910 : 

Contra  Costa  $1, 125, 666 

San  Mateo   459, 470 

Monterey   330,  296 

Santa  Barbara   244,205 

Stanislaus,   181, 282 


6.  Grain,  garden  truck. 

7.  Garden  truclc. 

8.  Oats,  hay,  potatoes  (dairying). 

9.  Oats,  barley,  wheat 
10.  Hay,  vegetables. 
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Santa  Oruz. 
Mendoclno^ 

Solano  

Butte  

Marin  


$164, 518 
121,914 
84. 337 
55, 314 
42. 916 


The  vegetable  crop  of  the  county  in  1910  was  one  twenty-seventh, 
or  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  the  vegetable  crop  of  the  entire  State- 

The  animal  products  are  slightly  less  in  value.  The  census  report 
for  1910  gave  the  following: 


The  value  of  the  cattle  crop  for  the  year  1910,  as  compared  with 
other  counties,  was  as  follows: 


The  total  value  of  one  average  year's  crops  in  San  Mateo  County 
is  approximately  $2,000,000.  Compared  with  the  total  land  value, 
this  is  an  indication  of  good  investment. 

There  are  two  industrial  plants  of  much  importance  to  the  county. 
At  San  Mateo  are  the  Salt  Refining  Works,  which  evaporate  the 
water  of  the  bay  and  by  a  special  process  refine  the  product  into 
a  high-grade  table  salt,  with  the  coarser  grades  of  salt  as  by- 
products. This  is  a  large  and  growing  industry,  with  an  unlimited 
supply  of  material.  The  process  of  evaporation,  as  carried  on  at 
this  plant,  is  made  possible  along  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
by  the  fact  that  here  the  evaporation  exceeds  the  precipitation  by 
25  vertical  inches  annually.  Since  there  are  few  places  in  the 
United  States  where  a  similar  situation  exists,  San  Mateo  County  is 
assured  of  a  large  and  growing  industry  of  no  little  national  impor- 
tance. The  output  of  refined  salt  is  40,000,000  pounds  per  year. 

The  tanning  factory,  at  Redwood  City,  is  another  large  industry 
of  importance  to  the  county.  This  plant  employs  125  men,  rims  to 


Cattle- 
Horses- 

H0gSL__ 

Poultry 
Sheep— 
Bees  


$403, 046 
425. 976 
93,912 
26,112 
5, 140 


Santa  Barbara— 

San  Mateo  

Stanislaus  

Butte  

Mendocino  

Contra  Oosta — 

Solano  

Santa  Cruz  

Monterey  

Marin  


$35. 813 
SO,  380 
28.323 
24.553 
22,275 
21.899 
21,886 
19. 149 
13.975 
12,569 
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its  full  capacity  every  working  day  in  the  year,  and  produces  leather 
to  the  value  of  over  $500,000  per  year. 

The  facilities  for  transportation  and  communication  in  the  county 
are  good.  Two  main  telegraph  lines  enter  the  county,  and  telephone 
lines  cross  in  all  directi(ms. 

The  wagon  roads  are  in  fairly  good  condition.  At  a  recent  elec- 
tion, bonds  to  the  extent  of  $1,250,000  were  voted  for  new  and 
improved  roads.  The  roads  in  need  of  the  most  improvement, 
perhaps,  are  those  leading  over  the  mountains,  east  and  west, 
across  the  county. 

The  new  $18,000,000  State  automobile  highway  extends  the  entire 
length  of  the  county,  along  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  this  splendid  paved  road,  furnished  by  the  State,  is  available 


for  the  use  of  the  people  of  San  Mateo  County  for  a  distance  of 


The  population  of  the  county  in  1910  was  26,585,  an  increase  of 
119.8  per  cent  in  10  years.  This  is  an  exceptionally  large  increase, 
compared  with  the  entire  State  and  with  other  counties.  The  increase 


VALUE  OF 
ONE  year's 
.  CR0P3 


TOTAL  LAND  VALUE 
$  17^000.000 


Chabt  5. 


30  miles. 


III.  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  COUNTY. 
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in  population  in  10  counties  during  the  period  1900  to  1910  was 
as  follows: 

Per  cent. 


Stanislaus  135.8 

San  Mateo  119.8 

Contra  Costa   75. 5 

Marin   59.8 

Butte   59. 5 

Santa  Barbara   46.5 

Monterey   24.0 

Santa  Cruz   21.5 

Mendocino   16. 9 

Solano   14. 1 

The  state   60.1 


While  the  county  has  always  enjoyed  a  steady  growth  in  popula- 
tion, the  amount  of  increase  during  the  past  decade  is  an  item  of 
great  importance  in  considering  the  reorganization  of  its  school  sys- 
tem. The  following  chart  shows  the  increase,  by  decades,  since  1870: 


Chabt  6. — Increase  in  population  of  San  Mateo  County,  by  decades. 


The  greater  portion  of  the  people  of  the  county  are  native-bom, 
although  in  parentage  many  different  nationalities  are  represented. 
The  colored  population  is  negligible,  there  being  but  67  Negroes  in 
the  county.  The  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  population  is  shown 
in  the  following  chart  A  striking  feature  of  the  diagram  is  the 
nearly  equal  distributicm  of  the  three  general  parentage  classes. 

Mo^  of  the  foreign  population  are  engaged  in  farming  and  hence 
form  an  important  part  of  nearly  all  the  rural  sdiool  districts, 
for  the  most  part  of  an  industrious  type  and  make  very  desirable  and 
profitable  citizens. 
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As  previously  noted,  nearly  all  the  towns  of  the  county  are  located 
along  the  eastern  side  on  the  bay  shore*  The  largest  of  these  towns 
is  San  Mateo,  with  a  population  of  4,384.  The  next  in  size  is  Red- 
wood City,  the  county  seat,  with  a  population  of  2,442.  Both  are 
growing  rapidly,  the  former  having  increased  75  per  cent  and  the 
latter  50  per  cent  in  the  past  10  years,  with  modem  improvements 
accordingly. 

The  most  interesting  fact  found  in  a  study  of  the  population  is 
that  this  county  is  distinctively  a  rural  one.  There  are  but  two 
towns  having  a  population  of  2,000  or  more,  and  the  remaining  towns 


Chart  7. — Composition  of  popolatlon. 


are  very  smalL  Hence  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  live 
in  the  small  rural  communities.  This,  to  a  great  extent,  accounts  for 
the  large  number  of  small  rural  school  districts,  where  but  one 
teacher  is  employed  for  children  of  all  sizes  and  ages. 

The  rural  population  of  San  Mateo  county  is  nearly  50  persons 
(49.9)  per  square  mile,  which  is  a  much  larger  proportion  than  in 
any  other  county  in  California.  The  map  of  the  State  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  shows  how  the  county  leads  all  others  in  this  respect. 
The  figures  are  taken  from  the  census  reports  for  1910.  This  map 
indicates  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  to  be  considered  in  the 
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survey.  In  the  towns  along  the  Southern  Pacific  are  the  homes  of 
many  business  men  of  San  Francisco.  A  large  number  of  these  are 
handsome  residences,  and  in  most  cases  the  property  is  extensive  and 
very  valuable.  The  town  of  Burlingame,  just  16  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco,  is  a  community  composed  of  these  people,  and  is  a 
fashimable  residence  center.  Connections  are  made  with  the  me- 
tropolis by  means  of  steam  trains,  electric  cars,  and  the  new  auto- 
mobile boulevard. 


Chart  8. — Rural  population  of  California,  by  counties. 


The  amount  of  illiteracy  in  the  county  is  high,  compared  with 
most  California  counties.  The  census  of  1910  found  1,684  persons  in 
the  county  above  10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write. 
This  is  7.8  per  cent  of  all  the  people  in  the  county  of  that  age  or 
over  and  is  a  high  figure  for  a  California  community.  There  are 
but  10  counties  in  the  State  having  so  high  a  percentage  of  illiteracy, 
and  the  average  for  the  State  is  but  3.7  per  cent.   The  following 
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table  compares  San  Mateo  County  in  this  respect  with  its  four 
neighboring  counties: 

Per  cent  of 
illiteracy. 

San  Mateo  7.8 

Santa  Cruz  4. 6 

Santa  Clara  4.4 

Alameda  '  3.6 

San  Francisco   2. 1 

The  percentage  of  male  persons  in  the  county  of  voting  age  who 
can  not  read  and  write  is  10.9.  Of  the  10,153  male  voters,  1,106  are 
illiterate.  This  number  has  decreased  in  the  past  decade,  however, 
from  11.7  per  cent  in  1900  to  10.9  per  cent  in  1910 — an  improvement 
of  1.8  per  cent. 

IV.  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

For  legal  purposes  the  county  is  divided  into  five  townships^  each 
electing  one  supervisor  for  a  term  of  four  years.  These  five  men 
constitute  the  board  of  supervisors^  in  whose  hands  all  matters  per- 

u  Publlo  Buildings  |8,331 

LProtaption  of  Life,  Health,  Property  $13,877 
^Judicial  131,043 
^^.«?l%lf«  i|i4  Oorrectione  f38,515 
^^y2^gg||  and  Kridgee  $139,084 


^01 

arlee  and  Coxinty  offlceg  ^608. 80? 


Chart  9. — Relative  expenditures  in  San  Mateo  County. 

taining  to  the  county  are  left,  except  those  delegated  to  the  board  of 
education.  The  board  of  supervisors  levy  the  county  and  district 
school  taxes,  appoint  the  members  of  the  board  of  education,  and  fill 
vacancies  in  the  county  offices.  Their  chief  function,  however,  is 
to  provide  and  maintain  roads  and  public  highways;  although  any 
proposition  involving  the  entire  county  is,  indirectly,  at  least,  under 
their  supervision. 

There  are  20  county  officers,  8  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  board 
of  supervisors.   These  include  health,  probation,  and  traffic  officers. 
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The  remaining  officials,  including  the  superintendent  of  schools,  are 
elected  for  four-year  terms  by  the  people  of  the  county.  Most  of  the 
affairs  of  the  county  are  well  centralized,  and  matters  involving 
roads,  regulations,  etc.,  are  decided  upon  by  the  county  officials  with 
no  smaller  units  of  jurisdiction.  The  civil  affairs  of  the  county  are 
well  managed. 

The  following  *table  shows  the  county  appropriations  during  the 
past  year  ^  for  salaries  and  maintenance  of  the  more  important  offices. 
The  expenditure  for  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools,  it  will 
be  noted,  is  among  the  lowest. 


Expenditures  for  county  offices. 


OfBoes. 


Salary. 


Total 
allowance 
for  office. 


Beoorder  

Board  of  supervisors  (5). . 

Clerk  .^7.  

Surveyor  

Sheriff  

Tax  collector  

District  attorney  

Auditor  

Superintendent  of  schools . 

Coroner  

Treasurer  


1  1913. 
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Chapter  II. 

A  SURVEY  OF  THE  PRESENT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


I.  ORQANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 


There  is  provided,  by  State  law,^  a  county  hoard  of  education^ 
"  which  shall  consist  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  four 
other  members,  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county." 
These  members,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  them,  must  be  "  experienced 
teachers,  holding  not  less  than  a  grammar  school  certificate  in  full 
force  and  effect."  The  superintendent  of  schools  acts  as  secretary  of 
the  board  ex  officio. 

The  board  is  required  to  meet  semiannually,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  call 
them  together.  Each  member  receives  a  compensation  of  $5  per  day 
for  his  services,  and  is  allowed  25  cents  per  mile  from  his  home  to 
the  county  offices,  for  each  meeting. 

The  following  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  board  of 
education,  as  provided  by  law : 

1.  To  examine  applicants  for  teacher's  certificates. 

2.  To  grant  certificates  to  qualified  persons. 

3.  To  revoke  certificates. 

4.  To  adopt  books  and  apparatus  purchased  by  the  schools  of  the  county. 

5.  To  issue  diplomas  for  graduation  from  elementary  schools. 

California  is  a  district-system  State,  and  everywhere  the  districts, 
rather  than  the  counties,  control  the  educational  affairs.  San  Mateo 
County  is  divided  into  36  school  districts,  23  of  which  have  rural 
one-teacher  schools.  Each  district,  by  law,  has  a  board  of  trustees 
consisting  of  three  members  elected  by  the  people  of  the  district. 
Each  member  of  the  board  is  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Each  of  the  36  boards  of  trustees  is  given  almost  absolute  control 
over  the  schools  of  the  districts,  employing  teachers  and  janitors, 
determining  salaries,  erecting  buildings,  making  repairs,  buying 
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land,  or  carrying  out  any  schemes  they  may  see  fit,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  forbidden  by  law.  and  provided  that  they  remain  within  the 
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limits  of  the  funds  of  the  district.  For  any  excess  of  these  funds 
expended  they  are  personally  liable. 
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There  are  also  three  high-school  districts,  each  made  by  the  union 
of  several  neighboring  districts  and  each  having  an  additional  board 
of  five  members  vested  with  powers  and  duties  similar  to  those  of 
city  boards  of  education,  and  authorized  to  act  independently  of  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  the  districts  of  which  the  union  district  is  made. 

The  map  of  the  county  on  page  20  shows  the  location  and  size  of 
the  schools  as  they  now  exist,  and  also  the  36  small  districts  into 
which  the  county  is  divided : 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  elected  by  popular  vote 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  receives  a  salary  of  $2,100  per  year, 
but  with  no  allowance  for  clerical  assistance  of  any  kind.  He  is 
by  law  given  the  following  duties: 

1.  To  superintend  the  schools  of  the  county. 

2.  To  apportion  State  and  county  money  to  each  school  district 

3.  To  visit  the  schools. 

4.  To  preside  over  the  county  teachers'  institute. 

5.  To  issue  temporary  teachers'  certificates. 

6.  To  distribute  laws,  blanks,  etc. 

7.  To  make  and  keep  records. 

8.  To  approve  plans  for  school  buildings,  submitted  by  the  district  boards  of 

trustees. 

9.  To  act  as  secretary  to  the  board  of  education. 

10.  To  appoint  trustees  to  fill  vacancies  to  hold  office  until  the  next  district 
election. 

These  duties,  it  will  be  seen,  are,  with  the  exception  of  No.  1, 
largely  clerical  in  nature  and  could  be  equally  well  performed  by  an 
office  clerk  of  reasonable  intelligence.  No  imusual  amount  of  train- 
ing or  preparation  is  required. 

In  duty  No.  1,  although  authorized  to  "  superintend  the  schools  of 
the  county,"  there  are  absolutely  no  powers  granted  him  consistent 
with  the  carrying  out  of  that  duty.  The  county  superintendent, 
under  the  present  system,  can  not  determine  the  site  or  location  of 
a  school  building  or  rearrange  desks  or  seats  in  any  building  on 
accoimt  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  heating  or  lighting;  he  can  not 
require  more  ventilation  or  condemn  any  building  if  these  things 
are  not  properly  provided.  He  can  not  select  teachers,  specify  their 
salaries,  direct  their  method  of  teaching,  or  dismiss  a  teacher  for 
incompetency.  He  can  not  require  janitor  work  to  be  more  effi- 
ciently carried  on,  employ  additional  janitors,  or  require  any  school 
building  to  be  cleaned. 

"Supervision"  of  the  schools  usually  consists  in  visiting  each 
school  in  the  county  once  during  the  school  year,  as  required  by  law, 
for  a  period  of  from  15  minutes  to  1  hour;  in  asking  a  few  ques- 
tions of  the  pupils,  generally  in  the  form  of  an  examination  in 
reading,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
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pupil  shall  receive  the  county  diploma  for  graduation;  and  in 
meeting  the  entire  teaching  body  at  the  yearly  teachers'  institute. 
Rarely  does  the  superintendent  see  or  talk  with  his  teachers  except 
on  these  two  annual  occasions. 

II.  A  SURVEY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools,  for  convenience  in  this  survey,  will  be  divided  into 
three  groups:  (a)  Elementary  schools  with  supervising  principals; 
(b)  high  schools;  (c)  rural  schools. 

SUPERVISED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  towns  of  South  San  Francisco,  Burlingame,  San  Mateo, 
Eedwood  City,  and  Half  Moon  Bay  the  boards  of  trustees  have  em- 
ployed supervising  principals.  This  is  also  true  of  Jefferson  dis- 
trict, in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county,  where  the  residence  sec- 
tion of  San  Francisco  has  extended  over  the  coxmty  line.  In  these 
districts  individual  school  systems  have  been  worked  out  and  are 
very  efficiently  conducted.  The  following  table  simmiarizes  the  main 
features  to  be  considered  in  this  report : 


School  statistics  of  certain  districts. 


Names  of  districts. 

Schools. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Teachers. 

Salarrof 
principal 

985 
345 
467 
167 
455 
907 

24 
8 

16 
5 

12 

24 

12,400 

1,800 
1,800 
1,500 
1,800 
1,800 

Half  Moon  Bay  

All  of  these  school  systems,  located  in  districts  where  land  values 
are  high  and  where  increased  taxes  are  permissible,  may  be  classified 
as  good.  The  buildings,  in  all  cases,  are  large  and  substantial,  and 
although  somewhat  crowded,  are  merely  confronted  with  the  ordi- 
nary problems  of  growing  towns  and  young  cities.  The  teachers, 
in  general,  are  well  selected  and  well  paid,  and  the  equipment  is  com- 
plete and  modem.  The  principals  are  mature  school  men,  and  their 
presence  at  the  county  institutes  is  very  beneficial  to  the  rural 
teachers. 

The  control  of  these  systems,  however,  by  the  local  board  of 
trustees,  the  drawing  of  defijiite  district  lines,  and  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  make  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  much  below 
the  point  which  could  be  reached  if  they  were  placed  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  as  a  single  imit. 
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THB  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  four  high  schools  in  the  county,  located,  respectively, 
at  San  Mateo,  Redwood  City,  Half  Moon  Bay,  and  South  San 
Francisco.  The  first  three  named  are  "  union  "  high  schools  and  are 


A  LOCAi,  HlAH  SCHOOk 


Chart  11. — Present  location  of  high  schools. 

maintained  by  the  consolidation  of  several  districts  for  that  purpose 
only.  The  high  school  at  South  San  Francisco  is  small  and  is  not  a 
"  union  "  school,  but  is  maintained  by  the  one  district. 
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The  union  high  schools  are  doing  very  effective  work  and  consti- 
tute a  commendable  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  coxmty.  They 
are  all  well  supervised  and  employ  excellent  teachers.  The  San 
Mateo  Union  High  School,  the  largest  in  the  county,  ranks  among 
the  best  in  the  State. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  general  information  to  be 
considered  in  surveying  the  high-school  possibilities  of  the  county: 

Statiatica  of  union  high  schools. 


Schools. 

Value  of 
building. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Salary  of 
princip&L 

$290,000 

13 

222 

$2,500 

Sequoia  Union  High  Sdiool  

69,540 

8 

93 

2,200 

Half  Moon  Bay  Union  High  School  

30,000 

5 

32 

1,500 

The  opportunities  for  high-school  attendance,  however,  are  inade- 
quate. No  means  of  transportation  has  yet  been  offered  by  any  of 
the  schools,  or  by  the  county,  and  the  enrollment  is  made  up  largely 
of  pupils  living  in  the  town  in  which  the  school  is  located,  or.  from 
near-by  towns  where  railroad  facilities  exist.  Only  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  children  from  the  rural  districts  reach  the  high  school,  and 
then  only  when  it  is  within  walking  distance  or  there  is  a  family 
conveyance.  At  Half  Moon  Bay  the  board  of  trustees  has  attempted 
to  meet  this  problem  part  way,  by  providing  feed  and  shelter  for 
horses  which  are  used  by  the  children  for  bringing  them  to  the 
school.  The  trustees  here  see  that  the  horses  are  well  cared  for,  kept 
shod,  etc.  This  effort  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  school  to 
encourage  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  of  the  rural  districts  is  to  be 
commended,  and  is  but  suggesting  the  larger  work  that  the  county 
should  be  doing  to  provide  for  the  rural  children. 

The  county  should  provide  suitable  means  of  free  transportation 
for  all  pupils  in  the  rural  districts  who  can  attend  high  school.  There 
should  also  be  at  least  one  complete  four-year  high  school  and  an 
intermediate,  or  two-year,  high  school  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
county.  Suggestions  and  proposals  concerning  these  will  be  made 
later  in  this  study. 

THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  the  county  31  schools,  in  as  many  school  districts, 
where  no  supervising  principal  is  employed.  These  31  schools  are  in 
the  hands  of  43  teachers,  among  whom  is  one  man. 

The  remaining  30  schools  are  taught  by  42  women  teachers,  wholly 
without  supervision,  except  such  as  the  county  superintendent  can 
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give  in  his  yearly  visit.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
teachers  in  these  schools : 


It  is  in  these  31  unsupervised  schools  that  the  urgent  need  of 
coiinty  reorganization  is  seen.  Each  school  is  a  unit  in  itself,  under 
the  present  ^stem.  Each  must  adopt,  as  best  can  be  done,  the  county 
course  of  study;  but  local  conditions,  and  the  common  necessity  of 
one  teacher  having  a  whole  school  of  eight  grades  under  her  care, 
cause  wide  variation  in  the  use  of  even  this  very  important  part  of 
the  system. 

It  must  be  stated,  in  all  fairness,  that  the  rural  one-teacher  schools 
in  San  Mateo  County  are  not  below  the  average  schools  of  the  same 
kind  in  other  counties;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  commendable 
features  in  this  coimty  which  are  not  found  elsewhere.  The  chief 
fault  lies  not  with  the  present  schools  and  their  teachers,  but  with 
an  inherited  and  outworn  system  which  permits  of  such  unequal 
educational  advantages  as  does  the  district  system. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  in  any  American  city  there  should  exist 
31  schools,  23  of  which  were  supplied  with  but  one  teacher  each, 
without  supervision  othfer  than  an  occasional  visit  of  a  school  official. 

Many  of  the  buildings  in  use  by  the  one-teacher  schools  are  in  bad 
condition*  and  should  be  condemned.  Four  of  these  buildings  were 
erected  in  1870,  and  seven  are  more  than  30  years  old.  Being  of 
the  old  type,  they  are  poorly  constructed.  Several  of  them  are  old 
dwellings  which  were  purchased  by  the  district  trustees  for  school 
purposes.  Needless  to  say,  they  are  insanitary,  poorly  lighted  and 
ventUated,  and  difficult  to  keep  at  the  right  temperature. 

Better  buildings,  of  course,  are  found  in  districts  where  more 
money  can  be  secured  and  where  two  or  three  teachers  are  employed. 
The  new  building  at  Menlo  Park,  for  example,  is  quite  modem  and 
up  to  date,  considering  that  but  two  teachers  are  as  yet  provided 
for;  while  the  Bavenswood  school,  in  another  district  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  1^  miles,  is  unable  to  provide  a  janitor.  By  con- 
solidation all  the  children  of  both  of  these  districts  could  be  cared 
for  at  even  less  expense  than  both  districts  are  under. 

Three  of  the  rural  districts,  after  repeated  efforts,  have  been  un- 
able to  vote  bonds  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  conse- 
quently have  none.  At  Hillsborough,  school  is  kept  in  a  room  in  the 
"  city  hall,"  and  the  Tobin  and  the  Lagima  schools  are  maintained  in 
old  houses  rented  for  that  purpose  by  the  trustees. 
24967^—16  4 


1  school  employs  6  teachers, 

1  school  employs  3  teachers, 

6  schools  employ  2  teachers, 

23  schools  employ  1  teacher, 


31  schools  employ  43  teachers. 
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In  the  Alpine,  West  Union,  and  Visitacion  school  districts  the 
buildings  are  unfit  for  school  purposes  and  should  be  abandcmed  at 
once.  This  is  also  true  in  the  La  Honda  district.  In  all  four  cases 
efforts  to  vote  bonds  have  failed. 

There  are  several  examples  of  modem  buildings,  however,  and  the 
people  of  these  districts  should  be  commended  upon  having  secured 
them.  The  Las  Lomitas  school  is  an  exceptionally  well-constructed 
building  for  a  rural  district.  The  school  at  Lomita  Park  is  another 
in  this  class.  In  these  cases  the  acc(nnplishments  have  been  made 
either  through  the  unusual  pressure  brought  about  by  public-spirited 
citizens  or  because  the  community  was  able  to  tax  itself  to  the  extent 
necessary.  But  their  poorer  neighbors  in  the  hills  in  smaller  com- 
munities are  forced  to  continue  as  best  they  can,  using  in  some  cases 
a  building  for  school  purposes  in  which  they  themselves  would  not 
care  to  live. 

It  is  for  these  children,  who  lack  many  other  advantages  as  well, 
that  the  appeal  is  made  for  the  equalization  of  the  burden,  not  to  rob 
any  community  of  its  opportunities,  but  to  put  the  same  opportunities 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  children  in  the  county. 

Janitor  work  is  provided  for  by  some  districts  by  expenditures 
amounting  to  $5  to  $10  per  month.  Usually  this  is  undertaken  by 
one  of  the  older  pupils  of  the  school,  and  it  is  doubtful,  often,  if  the 
results  justify  the  expenditure.  In  some  cases  the  teacher  is  required 
to  do  this  work,  and  it  is  often  neglected. 

The  economy  idea  in  modem  sanitation  has  not  as  yet  found  its 
way  into  many  schools.  Feather  dusters,  straw  brooms,  and  tin 
water  buckets  abound  in  the  smaller  schools,  and  in  one  case,  indi- 
vidual drinking  cups,  of  all  sorts  and  shapes,  provided  by  the  pupils, 
were  kept  on  a  shelf  where  the  circular  imprint  of  each  was  left  in 
the  coating  of  dust.  This  same  school  was  found  to  have  huge 
cracks  and  openings  in  the  walls  and  ceilings,  from  which  pieces  of 
plaster  fall  from  time  to  time.  The  stairway  and  upper  rooms  of 
this  building,  not  being  used  at  present,  are  littered  with  dirt,  tra^, 
and  plaster;  and  upon  entering  the  building  one  recognizes  the 
familiar  odor  of  an  old  house  which  has  been  vacated  and  neglected 
for  years. 

These  conditions,  and  others  which  might  be  described,  have 
arisen  wholly  on  account  of  the  lack  of  supervision.  They  are  a 
result  of  the  district  system.  That  boards  of  rural  school  trustees, 
with  the  right  to  complete  independence,  should  sometimes  fail, 
either  through  carelessness  or  ignorance,  to  provide  a  comfortable 
and  healthful  school  for  the  children  of  the  community  is  only 
natural  and  to  be  expected  under  this  form  of  school  organization 
and  management. 
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At  nearly  all  of  the  rural  schools  questionnaires  have  been  pre- 
sented to  t^e  pupils,  and  a  great  deal  of  information  secured  con- 
cerning their  home,  school,  and  community  life.  Space  will  not 
permit  of  the  details  of  this  portion  of  the  survey,  or  of  all  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  disclosed.  Some  features 
will,  however,  be  summarized. 

The  questionnaire  was  divided  into  three  parts;  one  was  sent  to 
the  teacher,  one  to  the  parents,  and  one  was  filled  by  the  children  of 
each  of  the  schools. 

The  blank  filled  by  the  teacher  gave  information  concerning  the 
mechanism  of  the  school,  the  application  of  the  course  of  study,  etc. 
The  blank  returned  by  the  parents — several  in  each  district — ^brought 
information  concerning  the  size  and  location  of  farms,  the  kinds  of 
crops,  the  condition  of  the  roads,  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
read,  and  the  opinion  of  the  patrons  regarding  the  work  of  the 
school. 

The  questions  answered  by  the  children  (in  nearly  every  case 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  investigator)  brought  interest- 
ing facts  concerning  the  economic  and  social  advantages,  as  the 
children  saw  them,  of  their  school  and  community ;  their  home  life, 
their  likes  and  dislikes  of  country  life,  part  of  their  store  of  informa- 
tion acquired  through  observation  and  home  instruction,  their 
favorite  games,  pets,  etc.,  and  their  plans  for  the  future. 

Any  one  of  the  30  or  40  questions  asked  would  make  a  story  in 
itself,  and  would  be  a  decided  contribution  to  the  work  of  those 
who  were  trying  to  make  the  school  count  for  the  greatest  degree 
of  efficiency.  The  following  data,  including  the  answers  to  but  a 
few  of  the  questions  and  covering  but  half  the  older  children  of  a 
single  district,  indicate  in  a  small  way  the  nature  of  the  survey  and 
its  value  when  tabulated : 


ChUdren'8  answers  to  questionnaire. 


No. 

Age. 

What  work 
do  you  do  at 
home? 

What  do 
you  buy 
with 
your 
money? 

Do  you 

put 
money 
inatoy 
bank? 

In  the 
real 
bank? 

What 
books  do 
yoaUke 

best? 

What  are 
yon  going 
to  be  when 
grown? 

11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
14 
15 

Yes... 
No.... 
Yes... 
No.... 
No  ... 
Yes... 
Yes... 

No.... 
Yes... 
No.... 
Yes... 
No.... 
No... 

Story... 
Henty.. 
Story... 
Alger.... 
AUas.... 

Engineer. 

Workman. 
Nurse. 
Cowboy. 
Teacher. 

Milkiiig 

Candy. . 

Clothes.. 
...do.... 
Candy. . 
Clothes.. 

Housework . 
Milking 

Housework.. 

No  ... 

Alcott... 

I  Boy. 


In  this  school  it  was  found  that  the  children  were  familiar  with 
nearly  all  the  trees,  wild  birds,  and  wild  flowers  in  the  community; 
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that  but  four  of  the  children  had  neighbors  near  enough  to  play 
with;  that  they  all  liked  to  live  in  the  country;  and  that  in  the 
school  there  were  children  who  could  play  the  piano,  organ,  guitar^ 
banjo,  harmonica,  violin,  and  comet 

In  reply  to  the  question.  What  do  you  expect  to  be  when  you  are 
grown?  it  was  found  that  every  one  of  the  older  pupils  had  some- 
thing definite  in  view.  It  further  developed  that  9  of  the  12  older 
pupils  expected  to  go  to  high  school  and  to  college  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  so. 

III.  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  present  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
county  is  prescribed  by  the  county  board  of  education.  In  preparing 
a  program  the  board  is  necessarily  limited  to  one  that  will  prepare 
for  high-school  subjects,  one  that  can  be  used  in  all  schools  and  yet 
be  carried  out  by  a  teacher  having  eight  grades  in  one  room. 

All  schools  in  the  county,  whether  having  1, 2,  6,  or  20  teachers,  are 
required  to  use  the  "  uniform  "  course,  which  is  printed  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  county  superintendent 

Course  for  the  current  year  hy  BuhjectB  and  gradei. 

Number  work  All  grades. 

Mental  arithmetic  Grades  7,  8. 

Geography  Grades  8»  4,  6,  8,  7,  8. 

Physiology  Grades  4,  6,  6,  7,  8. 

Spelling  All  grades. 

Word  analysis  •  Grades  7,  8. 

Reading  Grades  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6. 

Literature  Grades  7,  8. 

History  __. Grades  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Language  All  grades. 

Civics  Grades  7,  8. 

Morals  and  manners  All  grades. 

The  course  also  provides  that  the  following  subjects  be  given  by 
schools  where  the  work  can  be  extended  into  the  ninth  grade :  Eng- 
lish, ancient  history,  algebra,  bookkeeping  or  Latin,  spelling,  writing. 

This  course  of  study  represents  a  serious  attempt  to  meet  the 
essential  branches  with  the  equipment  at  hand.  Although  it  is  lack- 
ing in  science,  agriculture,  and  domestic  arts,  it  is  a  full  program 
for  any  one  teacher  or  for  any  two  teachers  having  a  complete 
school  of  eight  grades.  It  is  about  all  that  can  be  managed  under 
present  conditions.  With  a  consolidated  system,  these  conditicms 
will  automatically  cease,  and  a  more  modem  course  of  study  will 
be  easily  possible. 

It  would  seem,  however,  even  under  the  existing  difficulties,  that 
the  county  should  recognize  the  need  of  agriculture  as  a  part  of  the 
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regular  school  work,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  some  other  subjects. 
Some  of  the  more  wide-awake  teachers  are  now  conducting  school 
gardens,  but  for  the  most  part  the  industrial  and  home  subjects  have 
been  disregarded. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  course  of  study  is  that 
the  assembled  teachers  of  the  county,  at  the  yearly  institute,  are 
invited  by  the  board  of  education  to  adopt,  by  two-thirds  vote,  any 
change  they  may  desire.  At  one  meeting  of  this  nature  the  teachers 
voted  to  eliminate  cube  and  square  root  from  the  prescribed  course  in 
arithmetic. 

Progressive  measures,  however,  which  must  wait  for  adoption 
in  this  way,  are  likely  to  be  delayed  for  long  periods  of  time.  Suf- 
ficient authority  should  be  vested  in  the  superintendent  of  schools,  as 
a  modern  educational  expert,  to  make  needed  changes  in  any  part 
of  the  course  of  study  whenever  he  sees  fit.  The  superintendent,  with 
this  authority  given  him,  and  with  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  teachers  and  the  people  of  the  county,  could  act  in  the  same 
capacity  as  superintendents  of  city  school  systems,  from  whom  most 
of  the  progress  in  curriculum  making  has  come  in  the  past  20  years. 


The  teaching  body  in  San  Mateo  County  constitutes  the  most  com- 
mendable part  of  the  school  system.  With  the  few  exceptions  usually 
found  in  any  city  or  county,  the  teachers  are  of  a  high  order.  The 
exceptions,  furthermore,  occur  generally  among  those  who  have  not 
had  special  training,  but  who  have  held  positions  either  on  old  certifi- 
cates or  have  secured  certificates  by  virtue  of  having  passed  the 
coimty  examinations. 

Of  the  130  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  81  are  normal  school 
graduates,  15  are  university  graduates,  and  34  hold  county  certifi- 
cates by  examination.  Chart  12  indicates  the  relative  number  in 
each  group,  expressed  in  per  cents. 

The  county  is  to  be  commended  upon  the  fact  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  teachers  are  graduates  from  professional  schools,  and 
especially  that  university  graduates  are  secured  by  several  schools. 
The  number  of  professionally  trained  teachers  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  the  examination  requirements  are  made  more  rigid  each  year. 
This  insures  a  continuance  of  the  high  standards  of  qualification  for 
teaching  positions. 

In  general  great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection  and  recom- 
mendation of  teachers.  An  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
secure  efficient,  well-trained  teachers  for  their  schools  is  an  indication 
of  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  children.  This 
is  to  be  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  laying  plans  for  better 
things  in  their  school  system. 


IV.  THE  TEACHERS. 
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The  lowest  salary  paid  to  any  regular  teacher  in  San  Mateo  County 
is  $700  per  year.  In  the  rural  schools  teachers  receive  from  $750  to 
$900  per  year.  In  the  one-teacher  schools  the  yearly  salaries  range 
as  follows : 

Salaries  in  one-teacher  schools  in  San  Mateo  County, 

1  teacher  receives  $700    1  teacher  receives  $850 

10  teachers  receive   750    2  teachers  receive   900 

4  teachers  receive   800    1  teacher  receives   930 

2  teachers  receive   840    2  teachers  receive   960 

The  average  salary  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  is  $879. 
This  is  higher  than  the  average  for  all  the  elementary  teachers  in 
the  county,  including  towns. 


Chart  12.— Qualifications  of  teachers. 


The  teachers,  on  the  whole,  are  f oimd  to  manifest  much  interest  in 
their  work.  It  is  a  truly  capable  woman  who  can  successfully  manip- 
ulate a  school  of  seven  or  eight  full  grades  by  herself.  There  is  no 
other  alternative,  however,  for  many  teachers  than  to  face  this 
problem,  and  in  most  cases  the  cause  of  failure  to  do  this  does  not  rest 
Avith  her  effoi-ts. 

A  strenuous  attempt  is  being  made  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
teachers,  even  under  the  existing  conditions,  to  make  the  school 
work  count  for  something  vital  in  the  lives  of  the  children.  All 
over  the  county  energetic  teachers  are  using  every  means  at  hand 
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to  give  something  of  a  modem  air  to  the  school.  In  one  school  a 
group  of  the  older  pupils  were  studying  the  universities  and  colleges 
within  a  day's  journey  from  their  homes,  and  had  collected  pennants 
from  several  of  these  institutions  to  display  on  the  walls  of  their 
schoolroom.  The  boys  in  this  school  were  determined  that  they 
should  go  to  college,  and  were  glad  to  talk  to  their  visitors  from  the 
imiversity.  One  rural  school  was  found  to  have  a  phonograph  with 
records  of  the  very  best  type.  In  another  school  the  teacher,  who  is 
a  university  graduate,  is  developing  a  high  degree  of  artistic  ability 
in  her  school,  using  the  latest  models  and  methods.  The  apparatus 
for  this,  however,  she  provided  at  her  own  expense.  This  same 
teacher  has  also  conducted  open-air  classes  in  the  school  yard. 

A  few  teachers  have  induced  their  trustees  to  supply  the  school 
with  sanitary  drinking  fountains  and  paper  towels — things  never 
before  heard  of  in  the  district 

One  teacher  reported  that  she  took  a  daily  paper,  two  weekly 
papers,  and  seven  monthly  magazines,  four  of  which  were  profes- 
sional education  journals.  This  teacher  was  keeping  school  in  an 
old,  worn-out  building,  which  was  kept^  nevertheless,  clean  and 
neat,  and  in  a  district  which  furnished  but  10  pupils — 4  of  them  her 
own  children.  Another  energetic  teacher  was  giving  extra  time  in 
teaching  algebra  and  bookkeeping  to  boys  who  were  anxious  to 
remain  in  school  near  their  homes.  Such  examples  as  this,  and  many 
others  which  could  be  cited,  indicate  favorable  conditions  for  prog- 
ress. Needless  to  say,  these  teachers  were  only  too  glad  to  have  the 
survey  made,  and  willingly  gave  all  the  information  they  could. 

In  another  school  the  investigators  found  an  old,  dilapidated  build- 
ing, poorly  kept  arid  untidy,  where  the  teacher  eyed  the  inquiry 
blanks  with  suspicion  and  asked  if  it  w'ere  compulsory  to  answer 
the  questions,  as  she  did  not  like  to  do  things  which  were  imneces- 
sary.  One  teacher  was  conducting  a  reading  class,  with  the  chil- 
dren enthusiastic  and  quick  to  respond,  while  her  neighbor  in  the 
adjoining  district  was  found  dragging  over  the  same  lessons,  which 
were  a  burden  to  the  pupils  and  herself  and  a  waste  of  time  to  the 
school. 

The  great  need  among  the  teachers  of  the  rural  schools  is  the  bet- 
ter type  of  supervision  that  consolidation  will  bring.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  better  teachers  have  expressed 
this  view  themselves.  To  be  crowded  into  a  small,  isolated  district, 
where  new  buildings  and  better  equipment  is  almost  an  impossibility, 
is  to  cheat  an  energetic  and  live  teacher  of  her  rights  as  a  public 
official. 

Better  things  can  never  be  expected  to  any  marked  degree  of  effi- 
ciency under  the  district  system.  When  the  district  lines  are  re- 
moved, the  small  one-teacher  schools  abolished,  and  the  entire  county 
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operates  as  a  single  unit  for  equal  educational  advantages,  the 
people  of  the  country  will  not  have  to  look  to  the  towns  for  good 
schools;  there  will  be  in  the  mountains,  as  well  as  along  the  level 
shore  line,  substantial,  healthful,  well-supervised  schools;  and  com- 
petiti(Mi  with  the  urban  schools  will  be  only  a  matter  of  individual 
differences  among  the  pupils  themselves. 

V.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  INVESTIQATION. 

1.  San  Mateo  Coimty  is  well  located  for  future  development  of 
economic  importance. 

2.  This  development  will  be  largely  in  the  lines  of  agriculture 
and  manufacturing. 

3.  Future  agricultural  development  is  assured  by  recent  progress 
and  by  the  amount  of  improvement  of  lands  not  now  in  farms. 

4.  The  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  with  indication  of  much 
further  increase. 

5.  The  population  is  of  a  cosmopolitan  nature;  there  are  15  na- 
tions represented  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

6.  In  the  amount  of  illiteracy  the  county  ranks  among  the  lower 
grade  of  counties  in  the  State;  1,684  persons,  or  7.8  per  cent  of  the 
population  above  10  years  of  age,  can  not  read  and  write. 

7.  The  county  is  strictly  a  rural  community,  leading  all  other 
coimties  in  the  State  in  rural  population  per  square  mile. 

8.  The  "  district  system  "  of  public  education  has  worked  here,  as 
in  most  places,  to  the  detriment  of  educational  progress. 

9.  Many  districts  have  been  able,  under  local  conditions,  to  main- 
tain good  schools,  and  their  work  is  to  be  commended. 

10.  Other  districts  have  been  forced  to  yield  to  financial  diffi- 
culties, and  the  schools  have  suffered  for  lack  of  much-needed 
attention. 

11.  The  present  course  of  study  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and 
much  effort  has  been  made  to  carry  it  into  effect;  but  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  needs  of  a  rural  coimty. 

12.  There  are  in  the  county  three  excellent  consolidated  high 
schools,  whose  work  compares  favorably  with  others  of  equal  size 
in  the  State. 

13.  The  teachers  are  well  selected  and  well  paid;  on  the  whole, 
they  are  rendering  quite  efficient  service. 

14.  The  county  is  a  unit  for  all  purposes  except  for  education, 
and  much  good  has  resulted  in  these  other  lines  by  the  use  of  the 
larger  unit. 

15.  A  unified  system  of  public  schools,  with  equal  opportunities 
to  all  the  children  of  the  county  and  the  proper  management  of 
educational  affairs,  can  be  secured  only  by  abolishing  the  districts 
and  establishing  the  county  unit  plan. 
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Chapter  III. 

THE  PROPOSED  EDUCATIONAL  REORGANIZATION. 


I.  ORQANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 


On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  list  of  findings  and  other  facts  dis- 
closed by  the  survey  it  is  proposed  to  outline  a  plan  for  reorganizing 
the  school  system  of  San  Mateo  County  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
county  as  a  whole,  and  to  make  it  in  harmony  with  'the  present 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  this  larger  community. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  submit  a  working  plan,  in  which  the 
county  shall  be  the  unit,  all  district  lines  now  existing  to  be  oblit- 
erated, and  in  which  all  educational  authority  shall  be  vested  in  a 
board  of  education,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county.  This  board 
shall  then  select  the  officials  and  experts  needed,  fix  their  salaries, 
and  be  responsible  to  the  people  for  maintaining  an  efficient  school 
system.  It  is  further  proposed  that  taxes  for  educational  purposes 
shall  be  levied  by  this  board,  and  funds  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  schools  according  to  their  respective  needs,  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  located  in  a  wealthy  or  a  poor  community. 

It  must,  however,  be  said  at  the  outset,  that  such  a  reorganization 
is  not  as  yet  possible  imder  the  school  laws  of  California,  which 
still  authorize  the  district  system.  The  law  also  makes  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  a  political  officeholder,  subject  to  the  cam- 
paigning process,  and  few  of  the  capable  men  in  education  will  seek 
the  position  under  these  conditions. 

The  following  plan  is  suggested,  therefore,  as  having  been  formu- 
lated upon  the  basis  of  a  careful  study  of  the  possibilities  of  one 
county  in  this  direction. 


I.  The  educational  affairs  of  the  county  shall  be  delegatetl  to  a  board  of 
education  consisting  of  five  members,  none  of  whom  shaU  hold  any  educational 
position  during  their  term  of  office;  they  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  county  at  elections  held  for  that  purpose  only,  each  member  to  serve  for 
a  term  of  five  years;  and  they  shall  serve  without  compensation,  except  for 
traveling  expenses  incurred  when  acting  for  the  county. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  recommendations  follow  closely  the  plan 
adopted  by  most  American  cities.    Leading  educators  agree  that 
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for  purposes  of  administration  of  schools  there  should  be  little  dif- 
ference in  the  organization  of  cities  and  counties. 

The  proposal  that  the  members  diall  hold  no  other  educational 
position  is  made  in  order  that  men  may  be  secured  who  are  interested 
in  education  in  its  broadest  sense ;  who  are  sound,  practical  business 
men  or  farmers;  and  who,  by  experience  and  several  years  of  resi- 
dence in  the  county,  are  familiar  with  its  conditions  and  needs. 
Such  persons  will  best  represent  the  people  by  whom  they  are 
elected,  and  their  sound  business  judgment  will  be  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  educational  system. 

The  members  are  required  to  serve  without  pay,  so  that  only  public- 
spirited  citizens,  well  established  in  the  county,  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  county  at  heart,  may  be  eligible.  This  will  be  a  posi- 
tion open  only  to  this  type  of  men  and  women. 

It  is  expected  that  one  member  should  be  elected  each  year.  This 
will  prevent  any  sudden  upheaval,  such  as  might  be  produced  if 
several  members  came  into  office  at  the  same  time,  and  will  still  permit 
a  group  of  members  to  work  together  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
assure  uniform  management. 

II.  The  board  of  education  shaU  be  responsible  to  the  people  of  the  county 
for  a  well-established  and  efficiently  conducted  system  of  schools  and  shaU 
have  the  following  powers: 

1.  To  appoint  a  superintendent  of  schools,  selecting  him  from  any  part  of 
this  or  any  other  State;  to  fix  his  salary  and  prescribe  duties  and  powers  not 
herein  delegated  to  him. 

2.  To  appoint  for  each  school  a  board  of  local  trustees  consisting  of  three 
members  of  the  community. 

3.  To  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes  and  to  apportion  the  same  to  all  parts 
of  the  county  on  an  equitable  basis. 

4.  To  appoint  principals  of  all  schools  and  to  secure  such  other  officers,  ex- 
perts, clerks,  etc.,  which  may  be  necessary  to  a  modern  system  of  public 
schools. 

5.  To  locate  all  schools  and  to  erect  buildings  wherever  needed. 

6.  To  perform  all  duties  and  exercise  all  authority  usually  devolving  upon 
boards  of  education  in  cities  and  towns. 

7.  To  prescribe  a  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  experts  whom  they  shall 
appoint ;  said  course  of  study  to  be  of  sufficient  flexibility  that  the  needs  of  all 
communities  will  be  served. 

8.  To  consolidate  schools ;  to  cause  any  school  to  be  abandoned ;  and  to 
provide  means  of  transportation  for  pupils  from  their  homes  to  the  school. 

9.  To  act  as  a  final  deciding  body  for  the  county  upon  all  questions  which 
may  arise  Involving  the  system  of  schools  under  their  Jurisdiction,  with  appeal 
from  their  decisions  only  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 

The  people  of  the  county  having  once  elected  and  placed  their 
confidence  in  the  board  of  education,  with  these  powers  and  duties, 
would  be  able  to  secure  a  business  administration,  free  from  petty 
politics  and  the  intrusions  of  local  interests. 
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III.  The  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation for  an  indefinite  term,  and  he  shall  continue  in  office  until  his  resignation, 
or  until  his  removal  by  the  board  upon  written  charges,  or  for  incapacity  to 
continue  further  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties.  • 

He  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  meeting  with  them 
and  advising  them  in  matters  under  their  Jurisdiction,  with  power  to  speak 
upon  any  subject,  but  shall  not  be  privileged  to  vote. 

IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  schools : 

1.  To  superintend  the  schools  of  the  county. 

2.  To  act  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  education. 

3.  To  act  as  the  agent  of  the  State  in  the  examination  for  teaching  certificates. 

4.  To  prepare,  and  furnish  for  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  a 
course  of  study  for  the  schools. 

5.  To  prepare  the  forms,  blanks,  etc.,  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his 
office. 

6.  To  call  and  conduct  Institutes  and  teachers*  meetings. 

7.  To  recommend  persons  to  be  appointed  principals  by  the  board  of  education, 
and  to  submit  lists  of  teachers  to  the  boards  of  local  trustees. 

8.  To  recommend  the  appointment  or  the  dismissal  of  any  principal  or 
teacher. 

It  is  to  be  fully  understood  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  is 
to  be  given  sufficient  authority  to  perform  properly  the  duties  dele- 
gated to  him  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
county.  As  the  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  select  the  super- 
intendent from  this  or  any  other  State,  it  will  naturally  follow  that 
he  will  be  a  capable  man  of  broad  experience  and  training,  and  should 
be  given  unlimited  authority  in  matters  requiring  expert  skill.  The 
board  is  further  authorized  to  pay  a  salary  which  will  secure  the 
best  ability. 

The  superintendent  should  have  imder  his  direction  a  complete 
office  force.  There  should  be  two  assistant  superintendents,  one  of 
whom  should  act  as  supervisor  of  the  schools,  and  the  other  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  office,  preparing  blanks,  documents,  meeting  visitors, 
etc.  Under  the  present  system  these  matters  take  much  of  the  super- 
intendent's time  from  more  important  duties.  There  should  also  be 
one  person  to  act  as  clerk  and  stenographer. 

This  will  leave  the  superintendent  free  to  attend  to  the  larger 
duties  of  administration,  to  represent  officially  the  board  of  education, 
and  to  see  that  the  functions  of  his  office  are  properly  performed. 

The  superintendent  is  given  power  to  recommend  and  dismiss 
teachers  and  principals  and  thus  to  secure  for  the  county  the  best 
instruction  obtainable.  The  competent,  well-selected  body  of  teach- 
ers which  would  result  from  this  provision  would  alone  be  worth 
to  the  county  many  times  the  money  expended  in  employing  an  able 
executive. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  salary  of  not  less  than  $3,500  per  year 
be  paid  to  the  superintendent. 
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V.  The  board  of  education  shall  appoint  for  each  school  in  the  county  a 
board  of  local  trustees  consisting  of  three  members,  each  of  whom  shall  be  a 
resident  of  the  community  served  by  the  school,  and  shall  serve  three  years, 
one  member  retiring  each  year. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  local  trustees  to  care  for  all  buildings, 
lands,  and  property  intended  for  school  purposes  and  to  make  needed  repairs, 
after  first  notifying  and  receiving  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education 
through  the  superintendent  of  schools;  and  they  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
county  for  the  property  under  their  care. 

They  shall  appoint  janitors  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  of 
the  school  and  shall  provide  all  improvements  necessary  to  keep  the  buildings 
and  grounds  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  principal  of  each  school  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  board  of 
local  trustees  for  his  school  and  shall  meet  with  them  and  advise  them,  but 
shall  not  have  a  vote,  if  that  method  of  decision  should  at  any  time  become 
necessary. 

The  members  of  the  boards  of  local  trustees  shall  serve  without  pay  and  shall 
be  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  board  of  education  only  upon  written  charges. 

The  board  of  education  shall  pay  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  boards  of 
local  trustees  in  performing  their  duties. 

The  boards  of  local  trustees  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  princi- 
pal, appoint  all  teachers  and  assistants  necessary  to  the  school  under  their 
<jare:  Provided,  That  no  teacher  or  assistant  be  appointed  or  dismissed  by 
them  except  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  through  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

The  proposal  to  authorize  a  board  of  local  trustees  for  each  school 
is  in  no  way  to  be  construed  to  mean  the  segregation  of  each  school 
into  a  district  or  definite  community.  There  are  to  be  no  district 
lines  other  than  the  attendance  lines  which  may  need  to  be  drawn 
between  certain  schools,  and  the  plan  of  consolidation  of  schools  to 
be  proposed  will  permit  only  13  such  boards  to  be  appointed. 

This  plan  has  been  in  use  in  the  counties  of  Maryland,  and  has 
been  shown  to  be  of  very  practical  value.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Baltimore  County,  which  does  not  include  the  City  of  Baltimore 
jmd  which  is  strictly  a  rural  community,  much  the  same  as  San 
Mateo  County. 


VI.  In  ony  incorporate*!  town  or  city  having  two  or  more  schools  the  board  of 
local  trustees  shall  consist  of  five  members,  appointed  in  the  same  manner  and 
exercising  the  same  authority  as  boards  of  local  trustees  herein  provided  for 
one  school,  except  that  they  shall  have  under  their  care  all  schools,  both  ele- 
mentary and  secondary,  within  the  limits  of  the  incorporated  town  or  city 
which  they  represent;  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  select  one  prin- 
cipal to  act  as  secretary  of  the  said  board  of  local  trustees  under  the  same 
provisions  made  for  one  school. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  organization  of  two  or  more  boards  of 
local  trustees  in  any  town,  such  as  exist  now  for  high  schools  and 


BOABDS  OF  LOCAL  TRUSTEES. 


BOARDS  OF  LOCAL  TRUSTEES  IN  TOWNS. 
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elementary  schools  in  Redwood  City,  San  Mateo,  and  Halfmoon 
Bay,  one  board  of  five  members  is  provided  for.  This  board  would 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  schools  in  the  town,  and  thus  there 
would  be  no  segregation  of  the  high  schools  from  the  elementary 
schools,  as  at  present. 


THE  noeuoPTHE  eoo94rr] 


THE  PRESENT  ORGANIZATION. 
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CHABT  18. 

The  boards  of  local  trustees,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  granted  educa- 
twnal  authority.  They  are  authorized  to  care  for  buildings,  grounds, 
and  school  property  belonging  to  the  county,  and  to  appoint  teachers 
recommended  by  the  principals  and  the  superintendent.  Matters 
requiring  expert  ability  are  to  be  acted  upon  by  persons  appointed 
and  paid  for  that  purpose.  Thus  the  people  of  each  community  are 
to  be  assured  of  skilled  and  competent  persons  in  authority,  and 
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important  matters  are  not  subjected  to  manipulation  by  some  local 
politician,  or  an  inefficient  school  board,  such  as  are  often  in  power 
under  the  present  district  system. 


It  is  further  recommended  that  the  board  of  education  appoint  a 
county  health  supervisor.  There  is  already  provided  by  the  county 
a  health  officer,  and  this  position  could  easily  be  combined  with  that 
of  health  supervisor,  who  would  act  as  medical  inspects  for  all  the 
schools  of  the  coimty.  He  should  provide  and  direct  health  examina- 
tions of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  a  regular  system  of  inspection  of 
school  buildings  and  premises.  He  should  declare  and  lift  quaran- 
tines on  schools,  pupils,  homes,  or  neighborhoods,  and  should  be 
responsible  to  the  board  of  education,  through  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  for  the  sanitation  of  buildings  and  grounds,  and  for  the 
proper  care  and  treatment  of  all  physically  defective  children. 

n.  THE  PROPOSED  SYSTEM  OF  CONSOLIDATION. 

The  proposed  plan  of  consolidating  the  schools  under  the  county- 
unit  plan  can  best  be  shown  by  means  of  the  maps  prepared  for  this 
purpose.  The  map  of  the  county  on  page  20  shows  the  present  system 
and  the  number  of  small  schools  it  sanctions.  The  county  is  divided 
into  36  small  districts,  each  of  these  having  its  board  of  trustees,  who 
erect  buildings,  employ  teachers,  and  maintain  school  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  35  districts.  The  inap  on  the  following  page 
shows  the  schools  as  they  would  be  under  the  plan  suggested  by  this 
study,  with  fewer,  larger,  and  better  schools  located  at  the  most  con- 
venient points. 

The  proposals  for  the  reorganization  will  be  of  two  kinds:  First,  to 
make  use  of  present  well-organized  school  centers,  and  by  enlarging 
their  equipment  bring  in  children  from  adjoining  communities,  and 
leave  them  practically  as  they  are;  second,  to  erect  new  schools  at 
favorable  and  convenient  points,  abolishing  all  other  schools.  In  both 
cases,  children  living  at  a  distance  from  the  school  are  to  be  trans- 
ported free  of  charge  from  their  homes  to  the  school  and  back  to 
their  homes  each  day. 


There  are  seven  points  at  which  consolidation  may  take  place  by 
enlarging  the  schools  at  places  now  provided  with  good  schools. 
These  will  be  taken  up  individually,  their  present  equipment  briefly 
described,  and  suggestions  made  for  enlargement 

It  is  proposed  to  consolidate  all  the  schools  of  the  county,  without 
district  lines,  into  13  school  centers,  each  with  a  supervising  principal, 
and  no  school  with  less  than  four  teachers. 


COUNTY  HEALTH  SUPKVISOR. 


OLD  SCHOOLS  TO  BE  USED. 
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The  following  are  the  present  schools  to  be  enlarged : 

L  South  San  Francisco,  Large  school  with  principal  and  11  teachers.  High 
school  with  three  teachers.   A  new  high-school  building  needed,  and  children 


Chart  14. 


should  be  brought  from  the  present  visitation  district.  One  wagon  or  auto- 
mobile bus  necessary.  Electric  car  lines  may  be  used. 
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2.  San  Bruno,  Has  at  present  a  principal  and  5  teachers.  Scliool  should  he 
enlarged  to  accommodate  children  from  Lomita  Park  and  part  of  Millhrae 
districts.  Possibly  one  wagon  needed.  Electric  line  may  be  used.  No  more 
teachers  necessary. 

3.  San  Mateo.  Has  4  elementary  schools  with  supervising  principal.  Has 
20  elementary  teachers  and  3  special  supervisors.  Should  accommodate  pupils 
within  present  district  which  is  sufficient  territory.  The  Burlingame  school 
should  become  part  of  the  system.  One  transportation  automobile  Is  now  in 
use  at  Burlingame  and  should  be  continued  as  at  present  Another  should  be 
run  from  San  Andreas  Lake  to  bring  children  from  the  Laguna  and  Hillsborough 
districts. 

The  high  school  in  San  Mateo  is  in  excellent  condition  and  should  be  main- 
tained as  at  present  except  that  means  of  transportation  should  be  provided 
to  bring  more  children  from  the  rural  communities. 

4.  Redwood  City.  Large  elementary  school  with  supervising  principal  and 
15  teachers.  Should  accommodate  children  from  Belmont  and  West  Union 
districts.  Probably  two  wagons  will  be  necessary.  An  addition  to  the  present 
building  or  a  new  building  required.  Union  high  scliool  here  in  good  condition. 
Has  principal  and  7  teachers.  Should  transport  pupils  from  country  and 
encourage  larger  attendance. 

5.  Menlo  Park.  New  school  building  Just  completed.  Has  3  rooms  and  2 
teachers.  Could  easily  be  arranged  to  have  4  rooms,  4  teachers,  and  a  princi- 
pal. Should  accommodate  children  from  Las  Lomitas  and  Ravenswood  dis- 
tricts.  One  automobile  bus  would  be  sufficient 

6.  Half  Moon  Bay.  Elementary  school  with  principal  and  4  teachers;  should 
be  enlarged,  2  more  teachers  added,  and  should  accommodate  children  from 
Mirlmar,  Philarcitos,  Laguna,  and  part  of  Hlgglns  districts.  This  could  be 
made  a  fine  example  of  a  consolidated  elementary  school.  Some  provision  is 
now  being  made  for  transportation.  Three  automobile  busses  or  wagons  required. 

Union  high  school  here  has  principal  and  4  teachers.  Present  building  may 
need  addition.  Should  be  commended  for  the  large  per  cent  of  rural  children 
DOW  enrolled. 

7.  Jefferaon.  Has  supervising  principal,  4  schools,  and  23  teachers.  Splen- 
did system,  well  supervised.  Should  accommodate  children  from  San  Pedro 
district.  One  bus  required.  Several  San  Francisco  high  schools  are  within 
20  minutes*  ride  on  electric  cars,  and  children  should  be  encouraged  to  attend 
these,  county  paying  car  fare. 


The  remaining  six  of  the  schools  are  to  be  entirely  reorganized. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  new  consolidated  schools : 

1.  WoodHde  (Greersburg  district).  Here  a  new  school  should  be  built  to 
accommodate  all  the  children  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodslde  and  the  Portola  Val- 
ley. Possibly  location  should  be  somewhat  changed,  but  should  be  near  Wood- 
side.  Should  have  a  principal  and  4  teachers.  Two  wagons  or  automobile 
busses  required.   Estimated  cost  of  new  building,  $25,000. 

2.  La  Honda.  A  new  school  should  be  built  to  accommodate  children  of  La 
Honda,  Wurr,  Bell,  and  Alpine  districts.  Principal  and  3  teachers.  Three 
wagons  or  automobile  busses  required.  This  is  a  splendid  location  for  a  future 
large  consolidated  rural  school,  and  should  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive places  in  the  county  for  a  rural  educational  center.  Would  increase  the 
value  and  attractiveness  of  property.  Estimated  cost  of  building,  $20,000. 
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3.  Pescadero,  New  building  sliould  accoromodate  children  of  Pescadero,  Pi- 
geon Point,  Sunny  side,  and  Pompon  lo  districts.  Principal  and  5  teachers.  Four 
wagons  required.   Estimated  cost  of  building,  $25,000. 

4.  San  Oregorio  (Seaside  district).  Should  accommodate  children  of  Sea- 
side, San  Gregorlo,  and  Tunis  districts.  Principal  and  4  teacliers.  Two  wagons 
or  busses  necessary.  Estimated  cost  of  building,  $20,000. 

5.  Purissima.  Children  of  Purlssima  and  part  of  Higgins  districts.  Would 
be  small  to  start  with,  but  would  increase  in  attendance.  Principal  and  3 
teachers.  One  wagon  or  automobile  required.  Ck>st  of  building,  $15,000. 

6.  Montara,  New  building  to  accommodate  children  from  Montara,  Tobin, 
Mirimar,  and  part  of  Millbrae  districts.  Transportation  largely  on  Ocean 
Shore  Railway.  One  wagon  required.  Principal  and  4  teachers.  CJost  of 
buUding,  $25,000. 


Summary  of  proposed  consolidated  schools. 


Location. 

Probable 
enroll- 
ment. 

Teadiers 
and  prin- 
cipals. 

Wagons 
or  busses. 

Proposed 
change. 

Cost  of 
building. 

468 
Xi 
1,340 
496 
109 
22) 
924 
100 
40 
176 
66 
30 
112 

12 
6 

21 

16 
6 
7 

94 
$ 
4 
6 
6 
4 
5 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
8 
8 
4 
2 
1 
1 

32,000 

San  Hateo  

Redwood  City  

Addition.  

6,000 
5,000 
6,000 

Menlo  Park  

 do  

Half  Mooo  Bay  

 do.  

Woodskle.  

New  bunding. 

 do....7^. 

25,000 
20,000 
25,000 
20,000 
15,000 
25,000 

 do  

 do.  

 do  

 do  

Total  

4,347 

120 

24 

147,000 

III.  THE  COST  OP  THE  PROPOSED  SYSTEM. 


The  total  expenditure  for  elementary  education  in  the  county  dur- 
ing the  year  1912-13  was  $218,098.50.    This  was  distributed  as 


follows : 

Salaries  of  130  teachers  .  $107, 384. 75 

Salaries  of  6  principals   11, 100. 00 

Janitors,  supplies,  etc   45,085.19 

Buildings  and  sites   52.461.62 

Library  books   2, 116. 94 


Total   218,098.50 


Each  of  these  items  will  be  taken  separately  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison with  the  proposed  system. 

SALARIES. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  expenditure  for  the 
elementary  schools  is  for  teachers'  and  principals'  salaries.  It  will 
f^lSQ  be  9een  by  the  table  on  page  42  that  the  proposed  system  has 
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increased  the  number  of  principals  from  6  to  18,  and  has  decreased 
the  number  of  teachers  from  130  to  107.  The  following  table  com- 
pares the  two  systems  in  the  expenditure  for  salaries : 


Under  present  system : 

Salaries  of  180  teachers  (average  $825)  $107,334 

Salaries  of  6  princiimls  (see  preceding  table)   11, 100 


Total  $118,434 

Under  proposed  plan : 

Salaries  of  107  teachers  (average  $825)   88, 275 

Salaries  of  6  principals  above   11, 100 

Salaries  of  7  additional  principals  (average.  $1,500)   10, 500 


Total   100, 875 


Saving  annually  by  proposed  plan   8, 550 


JANITORS  AND  SUPPUBS. 

The  present  expenditure  for  janitors  in  most  schools  is  insufficient, 
and  the  poor  service  resulting  from  this  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
survey  of  the  rural  schools.  The  janitor  is  said  to  be,  next  to  the 
principal,  the  most  important  officer  in  the  school.  To  secure  good 
service,  and  to  insure  healthful  and  sanitary  conditions,  requires  an 
expenditure,  which,  when  well  directed,  is  the  very  essence  of  economy. 
To  employ  one  of  the  older  boys  in  the  school  to  build  the  fires  and 
occasionally  sweep  out,  while  much  more  humane  than  leaving  the 
burden  with  an  overworked  teacher,  is  a  bad  investment  for  the  com- 
munity. 

The  proposed  system  will  require  the  services  of  20  janitors, 
and  it  is  proposed  that  they  be  paid  an  average  salary  of  $800  per 
year.  Each  will,  of  course,  be  under  the  supervisiim  of  a  principal. 

The  amount  now  expended  for  supplies  is  not  kept  in  a  separate 
account,  and  the  exact  sum  is  not  known.  Nevertheless  it  is  small  and 
is  divided  among  36  school  districts.  It  is  assumed  that  $1,000  for 
each  school  per  year  will  be  an  ample  average.  This  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  superintendent  of  schools  according  to  the  needs  of 
each  school. 

Expenditure  for  Janitors  and  supplies : 


Present  expenditure  $46,065 

Proposed  expenditure — 

20  Janitors,  at  $800  $16, 000 

Supplies,  at  $1,000  per  school   13, 000 

Total   29,000 
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BUILOmOS  AND  SUES. 

The  expenditures  for  buildings  and  sites  for  elementary  schools  in 
the  county  for  the  past  eight  years  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 

1906-  7  $35, 209    1910-11  $85. 987 

1907-  8   86,386    1911-12   25,408 

1908-  9   41,216    1912-13   52,461 

1909-  10   36,938    1913-14  (to  date)  101.500 

This  gives  an  average  annual  expenditure,  since  1906,  of  approxi- 
mately $52,000  for  this  purpose.  The  amount  will  probably  be 
greatly  increased  during  the  next  few  years,  as  many  of  the  old 
district  buildings  must  be  replaced. 

It  will  be  fair  to  assume,  then,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  that 
during  the  next  10  years  the  expenditure  for  buildings  and  sites 
will  be  at  least  equal  to  the  average  above  and  will  be  not  less  than 
$520,000  during  the  decade. 

The  proposed  plan,  as  outlined  in  Section  II,  calls  for  six  new  build- 
ings and  additions  to  present  buildings,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$147,000.  During  the  10  years  these  buildings  would  need  practi- 
cally no  change  or  repair.  There  would,  however,  need  to  be  a 
few  new  buildings  and  additions,  owing  to  the  increased  popula- 
tion. Allowing  for  these  the  sum  of  $200,000,  without  considering 
the  increased  value  of  property,  which  would  permit  of  even  larger 
expenditure,  there  is  still  a  saving  to  the  county : 


Under  present  system: 

Expenditure  for  10  years  (average,  $52.000)  $520,000 

Under  proposed  plan: 

Cost  of  six  new  buildings  $130,000 

Cost  of  new  additions   17,000 

New  buildings  during  10  years   200,000 


Proposed  expenditure  for  10  years   347,000 


Saving  the  county   173,000 


TRANSPORTATION  OP  PUPILS. 

This  is  the  greatest  item  of  continuous  expense  in  the  proposed 
plan.  As  has  already  been  shown,  the  securing  of  the  right  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  the  children  of  the  county  will  necessi- 
tate, instead  of  one  small  school  in  each  small  community,  the 
enlargement  of  communities  and  the  provision  for  each  of  a  large, 
well-equipped  school  with  a  principal  and  several  teachers. 

Since  these  schools  can  not  be  within  walking  distance  from  all  the 
homes  they  will  serve,  it  is  proposed  that  all  children  living  at  a 
greater  distance  be  given  means  of  transportation,  free  of  all 
charge  to  themselves  or  their  parents. 
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Free  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  schools  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  to  be  the  means 
by  which  a  practical,  economical,  and  modem  solution  of  one  of 
the  greatest  rural  problems  may  be  provided. 

There  are  several  methods  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  for  the  transportation  of  pupils.  In  Illinois  a  common  plan 
is  for  the  school  to  employ  some  one  in  the  community  to  carry  the 
pupils  in  a  vehicle  provided  by  himself  and  pay  him  at  a  certain  rate 
per  day,  per  hour,  or  per  pupil.  It  requires  of  his  time  from  two 
to  four  hours  per  day,  and  he  is  paid  from  $1.50  to  $2  for  each  day 
he  renders  service.  He  is  free  to  do  any  work  he  may  wish  to  do 
for  the  remainder  of  each  day. 

In  some  places  pupils  secure  commutation  tickets  on  railroads  or 
trolley  lines.  This  method  is  now  in  use  by  pupils  of  the  union  high 
schools  at  Half  Moon  Bay  -and  Redwood  City.  The  cost  of  this  for 
pupils  living  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  school  is  $2.80  per 
month,  or  about  14  cents  per  day. 

In  Imperial  County,  Cal.,  one  consolidated  school  has  arranged 
with  an  enterprising  young  man  who  owns  an  autotruck  to  carry  the 
pupils  to  and  from  the  school  at  15  cents  per  day  per  pupil.  He 
received  last  year  about  $100  per  month  from  the  school  and  had 
the  use  of  his  machine  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  on  Satur- 
days for  carrying  freight,  delivering  milk,  etc.  He  received  a  very 
substantial  income  from  his  investment,  increased  the  attendance  of 
the  school,  and  set  up  a  means  of  travel  in  the  community  which  was 
beneficial  in  many  other  ways. 

In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  States  the  county  or  township  pur- 
chases and  maintains  wagons  or  automobiles  for  transportation  and 
other  school  purposes.  The  investment  once  made,  the  cost  for 
upkeep  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  service  rendered. 
These  vehicles  can  be  used  for  hauling,  and  are  often  a  paying  in- 
vestment for  the  school  rather  than  a  burden  of  expense.  A  good, 
wide-awake  principal,  with  an  interested  and  enthusiastic  group  of 
farmers'  boys,  can  easily  make  the  expenditure  worth  while  in  many 
ways.* 

There  will  be  proposed  three  definite  ways  by  which  San  Mateo 
County  might  furnish  transportation  for  pupils  under  the  plan  of 
consolidation : 

Plan  /.  Under  this  plan  the  county  wiU  allow  to  each  school  the  sum  of  15 
cents  per  pupil  per  day,  and  each  principal  will  be  authorized  to  secure  trans- 
portation for  the  pupils  In  any  available  way;  15  cents  per  day  Is  a  common 
average,  and  permits  of  either  employing  a  driver  with  his  own  vehicle  or  of 
railroad  or  electric  car  transportation.  This  amount  will  be  sufficient  to  pay 
a  drlrer  $3  per  day  to  carry  20  pupils  or  will  buy  commutation  tickets  for  24 

^  Fpr  methods  of  consolidation  see  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1014,  No,  30, 
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pupils  at  $2.50  per  month  each.  Local  conditions  would,  no  doubt,  in  many 
cases  provide  means  yet  more  practical  and  economical. 

Plan  II.  The  county  shall  employ  men  in  the  vicinity  of  each  school  to  trans- 
port the  pupils,  each  driver  to  receive  not  more  than  $8  per  day.  This  will 
require  the  services  of  24  men.  The  drivers  are  to  be  free  during  the  entire 
day  to  do  whatever  they  wish,  but  to  be  responsible  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  for  carrying  the  pupils. 

Plan  III,  The  county  under  this  plan  would  purchase  24  automobile  busses 
to  be  distributed  as  proposed  (p.  41).  These  should  be  purchased  for  approxi- 
mately $2,000  eaclu  Drivers  should  be  employed  by  the  county  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $50  per  month  each,  and  all  expense  of  upkeep  should  be  paid  by  the 
county. 

The  cost  of  each  of  these  plans  is  shown  by  the  following  tables. 
This  is  on  the  basis  of  502  pupils,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

ESTIMATED  COSTS  OF  VABIOVS  PLANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 


Plan  I: 

502  pupils  at  15  cents  per  day  $75. 30 

200  days  (10  months)  at  $75.30  $15,060 

Plan  II : 

24  drivers  at  $3  each  per  day  $72. 00 

200  days  at  $72   14, 400 

Plan  III  : 

24  automobile  busses  at  $2,000  each,  owned  by  the  county.  $48, 000 

24  drivers  at  $50  per  month  (calculated  for  10  months)  12,000 

Upkeep  24  machines  at  $30  per  month   7, 200 

Total  cost  per  year,  not  including  investment   19, 200 


The  total  annual  cost,  then,  of  each  of  the  three  plans  is  as  follows : 
Plan  I,  $15,060;  Plan  II,  $14,400;  Plan  III,  $19,200. 

Which  of  these  plans  should  be  adopted,  or  to  what  extent  each 
should  be  used,  would  be  a  matter  for  the  people  of  the  county  to 
decide.  It  is  probable  that  under  the  proposed  system  of  consolida- 
tion shown  here  all  three  methods  would  be  in  use  in  the  county. 

For  purposes  of  estimating  costs,  etc.,  however,  it  will  be  assumed 
that  the  board  of  education  would  wish  to  purchase  at  least  10  auto- 
busses  under  Plan  III,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  transportation 
be  brought  about  under  Plans  II  and  I. 

It  will  be  fair,  then,  to  estimate  the  cost  of  transportation  at 
$16,000  per  year.  Still  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  the  principal,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
community,  could  bring  this  cost  down  to  a  nominal  figure. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  probable  status  of  transporta- 
tion following  out  the  proposed  plans: 
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Tramportation  of  pupils. 


BCuOOlS. 

Number 
of  pupils 
to  trans- 
port. 

Number 
of  wagons 
needed. 

Othw  means  of 
transportation. 

South  Sui  FrAQcisco 

ao 

50 
22 
50 
40 
60 
20 
40 
40 
60 
40 
20 
40 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
S 
4 
2 
1 
1 

Electrle  railroad. 
Railroad. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Sad  BninA_ 

Ban  Mateo 

Redwood  City  

Mdnlo  Park 

Half  Moon  

JeflersoD  

Woodside  

Pescadero  

San  Qregorio  

Mootara  

Total  

502 

24 

It  should  be  stated  at  this  point  that  no  pupil  under  the  suggested 
plan  will  need  to  attend  an  elementary  school  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  6  miles  from  his  home,  and  in  all  cases  he  is  to  be  transported 
free  by  the  county. 


THE  ABANDONED  SCHOOLS. 

The  foregoing  plan  of  consolidation  permits  of  the  abandonment 
of  23  schools,  and  would  lead  to  the  subsequent  disposal  of  buildings 
and  grounds.  The  following  table  summarizes  this  asset : 


Disposal  of  buildings  and  grounds  after  consolidation  of  schools. 


Value  of  property. 

Num- 

Names  of  schools. 

berof 

Build- 
ing. 

Pupils  would  be  transported  to— 

pupils. 

Grounds 

10 

1450 

LftHoDd*. 

Bell   

19 

1,500 

$300 

Do. 

60 

2,000 

6,000 

Redwood  City. 

14 

800 

200 

Purisstma. 

22 

0 

0 

San  MatM>. 

10 

0 

500 

San  Mateo  lad  Half  Moon  Bay. 

20 

3,100 

1,200 

licnloParlt. 

Mlllbrae.  

30 

1,000 

1,500 

Sail  Mateo. 

50 

5.000 

1,500 

San  Bruno. 

42 

5,000 

2,500 

Half  Moon  Bfty. 

21 

050 

150 

PeHcadero. 

Pflaroltos  

21 

500 

200 

Half  Moon  Bay. 

20 

700 

100 

Pescadero. 

Portola  

AO 

7,600 

2,500 

Wood  side. 

13 

1,600 

900 

IfrnloPMlr. 

14 

400 

200 

San  Ongmfo* 

17 

0,280 

1,000 

Jefferson. 

10 

800 

100 

Pescadero. 

Tobin  

17 

0 

0 

Montara. 

19 

1,400 

200 

San  Oregorio. 

13 

AO 

200 

Sooth  San  Francisco. 

West  Union  

10 

100 

100 

Redwood  City. 

10 

800 

100 

La  Honda. 

Total  

602 

39,700 

19,450 
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The  figures  for  the  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  as  given  in 
this  table  are  the  official  values  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  at 
present,  as  recorded  in  the  county  offices.  The  buildings,  of  course, 
could  not  be  sold  for  the  values  here  given ;  but  it  should  be  fair  to 
estimate  the  immediate  selling  value  of  all  buildings  and  grounds  to 
be  abandoned  at  $40,000.  - 

The  proposed  system  would  cost,  for  maintenance,  approximately 
$199,575  per  year,  as  estimated  in  the  foregoing  pages.  This  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

Cost  of  maintenance  of  proposed  system. 


Salaries  of  teachers  and  principals  $100,875 

Salaries  of  Janitors   16,000 

Transportation  of  pupils   16,000 

Sni^lies   20, 000 

Library  books  (estimated)   3,000 

Buildings  (one-tenth  cost)   M,700 


Total  annual  cost   199,575 

Total  annual  cost  of  present  system   218,008 


Annual  saving  of  proposed  system   18, 523 


There  remain  yet  to  be  purchased,  however,  on  the  basis  of  the 
plan  adopted  for  transportation,  10  automobile  busses  at  $2,000  each. 
This  is  an  expenditure  of  $20,000.  It  seems  certain  that  these  could 
be  easily  provided  by  the  .county,  when  their  salable  abandoned 
property  amounts  to  $40,000. 

The  oflSice  of  superintendent  of  schools  should,  under  the  sug- 
gested plan,  be  maintained  as  at  present  by  means  of  appropriations 
from  the  general  fimd  of  the  coimty.  But,  inasmuch  as  increased 
expenditure  is  asked,  it  may  be  well  to  include  the  expense  of  admin- 
istration in  the  cost  of  the  system. 


Annual  saving  of  proposed  system   $18, 523 

Salary  of  superintendent  $3,  500 

Salary  of  deputy  superintendent   2,000 

Salary  of  assistant  superintendent     1, 500 

Salary  of  clerk     800 


Total   7, 800 


Net  amount  saved  annually   10,  723 


It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  show  a  cheaper  sys- 
tem than  the  present  one  or  to  urge  its  adoption  because  of  less  cost 
than  the  county  now  expends.  To  put  education  on  a  commercial 
basis  and  buy  it  at  the  lowest  possible  figure  is  not  consistent  with 
the  American  spirit  of  progress.  The  reorganization  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  means  to  better  educational  efficiency,  and  the  cost 
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of  maintaining  it  is  less  than  the  present  expenditure  only  because 
the  money  is  more  economically  spent.  The  small,  one-teacher 
schools  and  the  drawing  of  narrow  district  lines  about  them  is 
clearly  as  expensive  as  it  is  undemocratic  and  unjust. 

The  right  kind  of  education  for  the  children  of  San  Mateo  County 
or  of  any  other  locality  can  not  be  cheaply  bought.  It  would  be  only 
to  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  community  if  the  expense 
of  better  schools  were  much  greater  than  the  present  cost  of  their 
district  system. 

The  writer  herewith  submits,  after  carefully  considering  all  con- 
ditions and  possibilities,  the  proposed  system  of  consolidated  schools 
for  the  people  of  San  Mateo  County.  These  are  all  to  be  modem, 
sanitary,  well  equipped,  and  beyond  comparison  with  the  present 
schools  in  efficiency  and  practical  value.  Yet  the  cost  will  be  even 
less  than  the  amount  now  expended. 

IV.  SUGGESTIONS  CONCERNING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  map  on  page  23  shows  the  location  of  the  present  high  schools. 
As  has  been  said,  the  practical  value  of  consolidation  has  been  shown 
in  these  institutions,  and  all  are  doing  commendable  work. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  but  three  of  the  high  schools  are 
entirely  organized,  and  that  the  southwestern  and  central  portions  of 
the  county  are  not  provided  for.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  children 
from  these  communities  will  come  as  far  as  Half  Moon  Bay  or  Red- 
wood City  to  attend  high  school,  and  those  institutions  would  not  in 
any  way  be  drawn  upon  if  secondary  school  advantages  were  placed 
within  reach  of  them. 

The  expense  of  this  would  of  necessity  be  additional  to  the  expendi- 
ture required  for  the  elementary  school  system  proposed,  but  the 
rural  children  who  live  in  the  southern  part  should  not  be  deprived 
of  equal  high-school  advantages  with  the  children  of  the  northern 
part  because  of  the  cost. 

Suggestions  have  already  been  made  concerning  the  attendance  of 
high  schools  in  San  Francisco  for  the  children  of  the  northwestern 
poi-tion  of  the  county. 

The  following  proposals  are  offered : 

1.  That  all  the  present  high  schools  and  all  others  to  be  established 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  county  board  of  education  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools  as  herein  prescribed. 

2.  That  the  school  at  South  San  Francisco  be  made  a  complete 
four-year  high  school,  and  at  least  two  additional  teachers  employed. 

3.  That  a  new  four-year  county  high  school  be  established  at 
Pescadero. 
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4.  That  an  intermediate  school  for  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
years  be  established  in  connection  with  the  consolidated  rural  school 
proposed  for  La  Honda. 


Chart  15. — Suggested  plan  for  high  schools. 
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HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 


The  movement  in  Wisconsin  for  the  establishment  of  schools  hav- 
ing for  their  special  object  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  country 
schools  began  in  the  early  nineties.  There  was  considerable  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  during  the  following  six  or  eight  years,  and 
finally,  in  1899,  a  law  y^as  enacted  by  the  legislature  giving  "the 
county  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  within  which  a  State 
normal  school  is  not  located  the  authority  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  organization,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  a  coimty  training 
school  for  teachers  of  the  common  schools." 

The  law  of  1899  limited  the  niunber  of  training  schools  that  might 
be  established  to  two.  All  control  of  the  school  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  coimty  training  school  board  consisting  of  three  members, 
one  of  whom  should  be  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
other  two  elected  by  the  coimty  board  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
State  superintendent  was  given  supervision  over  the  schools  and  was 
required  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  and  to  determine  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teachers.  The  school  was  to  be  maintained  at  least 
10  months  during  the  year,  and  the  secretary  of  the  training  school 
board  (the  county  superintendent)  was  required  to  make  a  report 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  setting  forth  the  facts  relating  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  school,  the  character  of  the  work  done,  etc. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  report  the  State  superintendent  was  to 
make  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  training  school  had  been 
maintained  according  to  law  and  to  file  such  certificate  with  the 
secretary  of  state.  A  warrant  was  then  drawn  payable  to  the  county 
treasurer  "  for  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  actually  expended 
for  instruction  in  such  school  during  the  year,  providing  that  the 
total  amount  so  apportioned  shall  not  exceed  $2,500  in  any  year." 

The  first  two  counties  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
establishing  a  county  training  school  were  Marathon  and  Dunn. 
Schools  were  accordingly  established  at  Wausau  and  Menomonie. 
At  Wausau  56  students  were  enrolled  during  the  school  year 
1899-1900  and  57  at  Menomonie.  During  the  school  year  1900- 
1901  Menomonie  enrolled  58  and  Wausau  76.  When  the  legis- 
lature met  in  1901  the  law  of  1899  was  amended  so  that  six  such 
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schools  might  be  organized  in  the  State.  A  section  was  also  added 
to  the  law  providing  for  the  certification  of  the  graduates  of  the 
training  schools. 

In  1901  a  training  school  was  organized  in  Manitowoc  County, 
and  this  was  followed  in  1902  by  the  organization  of  training  schools 
in  Waupaca,  Buffalo,  and  Richland  Counties,  thus  making  the  total 
of  six  schools  authorized  in  the  State. 

The  legislature  of  1903  further  increased  the  number  of  schools 
that  might  be  established  from  six  to  eight.  A  provision  was  added 
in  that  year  to  make  it  possible  for  two  counties  to  organize  a 
training  school  jointly.  A  section  was  also  added  providing  that 
nonresident  students  might  attend  and  their  tuition  be  paid  by  the 
counties  in  which  they  lived. 

As  soon  as  an  opportunity  was  offered  for  establishing  more  train- 
ing schools.  Wood  County  made  application,  and  a  school  was 
organized  at  Grand  Rapids  in  1903. 

When  the  legislature  met  in  1905  the  number  of  possible  training 
schools  was  increased  from  8  to  12,  and  an  amendment  was  also  made 
to  the  law  providing  that — 

the  secretary  of  state  shall  draw  his  warrant,  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  maintaining  such  school,  for  a  sum  equal  to  two-thirds  the  amount 
actually  exx)ended  for  maintaining  such  school  during  the  year,  provided  that 
the  total  amount  so  apportioned  shall  not  exceed  $3,500  in  any  one  school  year. 

A  provision  was  also  added  to  the  effect  that,  in  case  the  graduate  of 
a  training  school  had  never  taught,  he  should  be  given  a  certificate 
having  full  force  and  effect  for  one  year  only  from  the  date  of  issue. 
When  this  graduate  furnishes  evidence  of  at  least  one  year  of  success- 
ful teaching  the  county  superintendent  will  certify  to  that  fact  by 
signing  the  training  school  certificate,  thus  making  it  effective  for 
two  additional  years. 

In  September,  1905,  Eau  Claire,  Marinette,  and  Polk  Counties 
established  training  schools.  In  1906  Lincoln  and  Sauk  Counties 
made  application,  thus  completing  the  number  authorized  by  the 
legislature. 

The  legislature  of  1907  extended  the  number  of  training  schools 
that  might  be  organized  from  12  to  20  and  further  provided  legal 
qualifications  for  teachers  in  the  county  training  schools.  The  pro- 
vision made  in  this  respect  was  that  no  person  should  be  employed 
as  a  teacher  in  a  training  school  who  was  not  legally  qualified  for 
the  position  of  principal  of  a  free  high  school  having  a  four-year 
course  of  study.  This  provision  did  not  apply  to  teachers  then  en- 
gaged in  the  work.  A  further  restriction  was  enacted  providing  that 
no  member  of  any  county  training  school  board  should  be  employed 
either  as  principal  or  as  assistant  during  the  term  for  which  he  was 
elected  or  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  board. 
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In  1907  four  counties  made  application  for  the  establi^xment  of 
training  schools,  namely,  Barron,  Lincoln,  Rusk,  and  Vernon.  The 
following  year  Columbia,  Crawford,  and  Waushara  Counties  estab- 
lished schools.  In  that  year  there  was  also  established  a  joint  train- 
ing school  by  Door  and  Kewaunee  Counties,  at  Algoma.  Twenty 
schools  were  now  in  operation,  and  no  other  schools  could  be  organ- 
ized until  the  legislature  had  taken  action. 


Map  of  Wisconsin  showing  the  high  schools  haying  teachers'  training  courses  and  also 
the  State  normal  schools  having  courses  for  the  training  of  country  teachers. 
O  High  schools.   □  Normal  schools. 

The  legislature  of  1909  made  a  few  minor  modifications  in  the 
law  providing  for  joint  training  schools  and  for  the  collection  of 
tuition  of  nonresidents  and  increased  the  number  of  training  schools 
that  might  be  organized  to  26.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Green, 
Green  Lake,  and  Price  Counties  opened  training  schools,  and  in  1910 
Oneida  County  was  added  to  the  list. 

In  1911  the  legislature  increased  the  possible  number  of  training 
schools  from  26  to  30  and  amended  the  law  in  such  a  way  that  "  a 
person  who  holds  a  Statejicense  or  certificate  may  become  an  assist- 
ant in  a  training  School." 
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Rock  Ciounty  established  its  training  school  in  the  fall  of  1911,  and 
Taylor  and  Outagamie  Counties  followed  in  1912. 

When  the  legislature  met  in  1913  the  number  of  possible  training 
schools  was  increased  from  80  to  33.  At  present  there  are  28  schools 
in  operation,  Ashland  County  having  established  one  in  1914. 


Map  of  Wisconsin  showing  the  distiibntion  of  training  schools  and  training-school 
graduates  throughout  the  State.  The  number  below  the  line  indicates  the  number  of  one- 
room  country  schools  in  the  county ;  the  first  number  above  the  line  indicates  the  nnml>er 
of  one-room  country  schools  taught  by  training-school  graduates ;  and  the  second  number 
abore  the  line  indicates  the  number  of  graded  positions  held  by  training-school  graduates. 
The  stars  indicate  the  location  of  the  28  training  schools. 

The  legislature  of  1913  also  passed  two  other  amendments.  Re- 
garding State  aid  for  these  schools,  the  law  now  provides  that  instead 
of  paying  a  sum  equal  to  two-thirds  the  amount  actually  expended 
for  maintaining  such  school  during  the  year,"  the  State  pays — 

an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  expended  for  the  wages  of  duly  approved  w 
qualified  teachers  in  the  school  for  at  least  10  months  during  the  school  year, 
provided  that  a  school  employing  two  teachers  shall  not  receive  to  exceed 
$3,000,  and  a  school  employing  three  or  more  teachers  shall  not  receive  to 
exceed  $3,500  in  any  one  school  year. 
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The  other  changes  relate  to  the  matter  of  the  training-school  certifi- 
cate. 

In  1915  the  basis  of  apportioning  the  State  aid  was  changed  from 
10  months  to  9  months.  The  schools  now  receive  a  sum  equal  to  the 
anK)unt  spent  for  teachers'  wages,  limited  to  $8,000  for  schools  hav- 
ing two  teachers  and  $4,000  for  schools  having  three  or  more  teachers. 
If  schools  are  maintained  more  than  9  months,  additional  aid  is 
granted.  A  special  appropriation  may  also  be  secured  under  certain 
conditions  in  case  a  regular  course  in  domestic  science  is  adopted 
and  a  qualified  teacher  secured  for  the  work. 

In  1916  Bacine  and  Juneau  Counties  voted  to  establish  training 
schools.  These  begin  their  work  in  September,  1916,  making  the 
total  number  30  for  the  State. 


County  training  schools  for  teachers.^ 


Counties. 


Location  of  schooL 


Estab- 
lished. 


Principal. 


nd  

Banon  

Buflak)  

Oklnmbia.  

Crawford  

Door-Kewaimoe 

Dunn  

Ean  Claire.  

Green  

Green  Lake  

Lan^ade  

Lincoln  

ICanitowoc  

Marathon.  

Marinette.  

Oneida  

Outagamie  

Polk  

Price  

Bicfaland  

Rock  

Rusk  

Sauk  

Taytor.  

Vonon  

Waiqiaca  

Waushara  

Wood  


Mellen  

Rice  Lake  

Alma  

Columbus  

Gays  Mills  

Algoma  

Menomonie  

Eau  Claire  

Monroe  

Beriin  

Antigp  

Merffll  

Manitowoc  

Wausau.  

Marinette  

Rhinelander  

South  Kanlnuma. 
St  Croix  Falls... 

PhiUIps  

Richland  Center. 

JanesviUe  

LadTsmith  

Reeosbure  

Medlbrd  

Viroqua.  

New  London .... 

Wantoma  

Grand  Rapids  


1914 
1907 
1902 
1908 
1906 
1908 
1899 
1905 
1909 
1909 
1906 
1907 
1901 
1899 
1905 
1910 
1912 
1905 
1909 
1902 
1911 
1907 
1906 
1912 
1907 
1902 
1908 
1903 


C.  E.  Hulten. 
Grant  E.  Pratt. 
H.  H.  Liebenberg. 
8.  M.  Thomas. 

B.  W.  Weenink. 
J.  A.  Eidiinger. 
G.  L.  Bowman. 

F.  E.  Jaastad. 

C.  H.  Diets. 

C.  D.  Lambertoo. 
W.  E.  Swltser. 
B.  W.  MoCrary. 
Fred  Christiansen. 
Randall  Johnson. 

A.  M.  Olson. 

B.  Mack  Dresden. 
John  £.  Hale. 

C.  W.  Monty. 
George  R.  Ray. 
L.  C.  Johnson. 
Frank  J.  Lowth. 
R.  H.  Bums. 
W.  E.  Smith. 
Jerome  H.  Wheek)ok. 
A.  E.  Smith. 

C.  B.  Stanley. 

G.  E.  DaCDA. 
M.  H.  Jackson. 


>  Two  new  schools  were  established  in  1916:  Juneau  Cknmty,  New  Lisbon,  C.  W.  MoNown,  principal, 
md  Racine  County,  Union  Grove,  A.  J.  Smith,  principal. 


Enrollment  by  years. 


Counties. 

1899- 
1900 

190O- 
1901 

1901- 
2 

190^ 
3 

1908- 
4 

1904- 
6 

1905- 
6 

1906- 
7 

1907- 
8 

190^ 
9 

1909- 
10 

1910- 
11 

1911- 
12 

1912- 
13 

1913- 
14 

41 
43 

80 
42 
33 
31 
52 
88 
77 

67 
44 
52 
37 
50 
92 
76 
49 
62 

63 
46 

1260 
24 
55 
86 
60 
56 

M04 

62 
48 
47 
37 
50 
86 
75 
63 
62 

68 
50 
62 
36 
57 
86 
77 
58 

noo 

70 
49 
51 
34 
46 
77 
82 
42 
64 

Bufiblo...  

49 

66 

43 

40 

36 

Door-Kewaunee. 

67 

58 

80 

81 

74 

100 

95 
59 

80 
68 

89 
75 

1  Including  enrollment  at  summer  session. 

tinehidinc  enrollment  at  the  summer  session.  In  Green  Lake  County  the  regular  term  began  early, 
aod  a  coodderable  number  enrolled  for  the  first  six  week^^ 
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Enrollment  hp  years — OontinQed. 


1809- 
1900 

1900- 
1901 

1001- 
2 

1902- 
3 

1903- 
4 

1904- 
5 

1905- 
6 

1906- 
7 

1907- 
8 

1908- 
9 

1900- 
10 

1910- 
11 

1911- 
12 

191^ 
13 

1913- 
14 

Langlfldo  

48 

46 
74 

56 
72 
65 

50 
57 
52 
71 
70 

43 

72 
62 
71 
69 

43 

63 
54 

73 
50 
25 

42 
54 

56 
61 
62 
67 

39 

38 
62 
83 
63 
62 
31 
41 

42 
62 
36 
37 
48 
28 
60 
41 
43 
80 

<  42 
33 
45 
85 
62 
52 
42 
47 
40 
63 
30 
45 
43 
39 
50 
45 
37 
89 

Manitowoc  

48 

36 

49 

70 

50 
60 

50 
71 

51 
64 

52 

52 
80 
60 

ICaretiian  

56 

76 

Oneida  

Oataganid  

Polk  

38 

43 

38 

51 

49 
45 
66 

36 
41 
85 

41 
44 

68 
28 
62 
37 

Price  

60 

58 

56 

56 

50 

67 

59 

45 

53 

45 

72 

42 
50 

38 
47 

8auk  

60 

54 
48 

68 
53 
23 
71 

59 
65 
29 
79 

63 
66 
30 
86 

62 
56 
44 
96 

19 

38 

38 

41 

43 

51 

53 

55 

55 

61 

Total*  

113 

134 

164 

328 

396 

411 

551 

675 

927 

1,145 

1,306 

1,553 

1,390 

1,479 

1,413 

1  Total  enrollment  during  the  year  1914-15  for  the  28  schools  was  1,518. 


Financial  data. 


1  . 

8 

•s 

JL 

Salaries, 
1913-14. 

6 
P 

1913-14. 

S 

1" 

County  training  schools. 

1^ 

|a 

! 

1 

i 

5 

r 

1 

mty  le- 

li 

1 

1 

* 

1 

8' 

125,240,753 

34,711 

$1,850 

$2, 

100 

$56.43 

3 

$3,500 

$1,700 

10 

19,500,044 

5,680 

1,800 

2, 

80.61 

3 

3,060 

1,850 

3 

4^,912,947 

7.211 

2,000 

3, 

000 

08.04 

4 

3,500 

2,500 

6 

15,761,609 

3,125 

1,800 

850 

77.94 

2 

2,800 

600 

2 

19,017,330 
21,909,902 

}  12,268 

1,800 

2, 

400 

91.30 

3 

8,500 

6,660 

8 

26,435,782 

7,905 

2,200 

3, 

050 

68.18- 

4 

3,500 

8,788 

8 

29,944,30S 

5,141 

1,900 

3, 

200 

50.00 

3 

3,500 

2,600 

30 

4ft.  100,240 

5,446 

2,050 

2, 

400 

105.05- 

3 

3,500 

1,500 

8 

23,784,833 

5,968 

2,250 

2, 

310 

71.25 

3 

3,500 

1.500 

21 

19,762,551 

3,639 

1,700 

1, 

300 

71. 43 

2 

3,050 

1,500 

2 

18.767,309 

5,821 

2,000 

100 

124.24 

3 

3,500 

2,500 

1 

59,304,517 

4,816 

2,000 

i: 

350 

96.66 

3 

3,600 

2,000 

1 

54,279,255 

6,151 

2.000 

2, 

700 

67.32 

3 

3,600 

3,000 

0 

27,901,372 

6,112 

2,000 

2, 

200 

67.74 

3 

3,500 

2,000 

13 

13,669.080 

4,073 

1,800 

900 

61.92 

2 

3,500 

1.800 

1 

58,796,161 

5,262 

1,700 

1, 

700 

80.95 

3 

2.600 

2,461 

10 

Polk  

22,682,006 

5.199 

1,600 

1, 

100 

57.45 

2 

2,970 

2,000 

2 

14,103,401 

4.211 

1,800 

1, 

250 

76.25 

2 

2,750 

1,600 

0 

25,667,308 

6,512 

2,000 

3, 

215 

79.01 

5 

3,500 

2,276 

2 

87.741,842 

^,524 

1,800 

1, 

180 

99.33 

2 

2,800 

2,000 

1 

Rusk  

12,295,284 

4,993 

1,800 

1, 

750 

78.88 

3 

3,500 

1,500 

4 

47, 163,722 

7,697 

1,800 

2, 

8S0 

108.88 

4 

3,600 

4,000 

13 

14,751,631 

6,117 

1,700 

1, 

300 

76.92 

2 

3,000 

1,800 

2 

31,518,043 

14,553 

1,800 

1, 

000 

47.28 

2 

3,000 

U,600 

10 

34,739,083 

4,612 

1,700 

2. 

000 

82.22 

3 

3.500 

6 

Wood  

Total*  

19,613,077 
31,093,572 

3,467 
6,941 

1,650 
2,100 

1,000 
2,050 

71.62 
46.63 

2 

3 

2,550 
3.500 

1,000 
3,500 

2 
17 

871,456,971 

151,165 

50,600 

52,436 

77 

87,970 

67,712 

168 

32,276,184 

5,599 

1,874 

1,019 

72.92 

3,258 

2,138 

1  Data  lor  1912-13. 

s  The  total  expenditures  for  1914-15  were  $158,113;  salaries  of  principals,  $51,705;  State  apportionment 
$88,921;  oounty  levy,  $57,321. 
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THE  COUNTY  TRAINING-SCHOOL  LAW. 


The  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  county  training  schools 
for  teachers  in  rural  schools  reads  as  follows: 

How  organized.  Section  411—1.  The  county  board  of  any  county  within 
which  a  State  normal  school  is  not  located  is  hereby  authorized  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  organization,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  a  county  training 
school  for  teachers  of  the  conunon  schools.    {190S  c,  SS8.) 

Board  for;  appointments,  vacancies,  bond,  organization.  Section  411 — 2.  A 
board  to  be  known  as  the  county  training  school  board  is  hereby  created,  who 
shall  have  charge  and  control  of  aU  matters  pertaining  to  the  organization, 
equipment,  and  maintenance  of  such  school,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  Said  board  shall  consist  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  county  or  district  In  which  the  school 
Is  located.  The  other  members  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  by  the  county 
board,  for  the  term  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  election.  Vacancies 
existing  In  the  board,  from  whatever  cause,  except  in  the  case  of  the  county 
superintendent,  shaU  be  filled  by  appointment  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
county  board,  if  the  county  board  is  not  in  session  when  such  vacancy  occurs. 
If  the  county  board  is  in  session,  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  election  by  said 
board  for  the  unexpired  term.  Appointments  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
county  board,  as  hereinbefore  specified,  shall  be  for  the  time  to  elapse  until  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  county  board.  Each  person  appointed  or  created  a 
member  of  the  county  training  school  board  shaU,  within  10  days  after  the 
notice  of  such  appointment,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin,  and  honestly, 
faithfully,  ^nd  impartially  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  member  of  said  board, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  which  oath  shall  be  filed  in  the  ofllce  of  the  county 
derk.  He  shall  also,  within  the  same  time,  file  a  bond  In  such  sum  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  county  board,  which  bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  ofllce  of  the  county 
clerk.  Within  15  days  after  the  appointment  of  said  board,  the  members  thereof 
shall  meet  and  organize  by  electing  one  of  their  number  as  president  and  one 
as  treasurer;  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary 
of  the  said  board.  The  said  board  shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  several 
officers,  except  as  fixed  by  law. 

Moneys  for;  how  paid.  Section  ill — S.  All  moneys  appropriated  and 
expended  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  expended  by  the  county  train- 
ing school  board,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  on  orders  Issued  by 
said  board. 

Number  that  may  be  organized.  Section  411 — 4^  The  State  superintendent 
shall  give  such  information  and  assistance  as  may  seem  necessary  In  organizing 
and  maintaining  such  training  schools.  He  shall  prescribe  the  course  of  study 
to  be  pursued;  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  schools  established 
under  this  section;  shall  from  time  to  time  inspect  the  same,^make  such  recom- 
mendations relating  to  their  management  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and 
make  such  reports  thereon  as  shall  give  full  Information  concerning  their  num- 
ber, character,  and  efficiency;  provided,  that  he  shall  not  place  upon  the  said 
list  more  than  33  schools.   (WIS  c.  259.) 

Accredited  list;  report;  State  aid.  Section  411--5.  1.  Any  school  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  whose  courses  of  study  and  the  qualifications 
of  whose  teachers  have  been  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  may,  upon 
application,  be  placed  upon  an  approved  list  of  county  training  schools  for 
teachers.    A  school  once  entered  upon  such  list  may  remain  listed  and  be 
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entitled  to  State  aid  so  long  as  the  scope  and  character  of  it^  work  are  main- 
tained in  such  manner  as  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent; 
provided,  that  he  shall  not  place  upon  said  list  more  than  30  schools.  On  the 
1st  day  of  July  in  each  year  the  secretary  of  each  county  training  school  board 
maintaining  a  school  on  the  approved  list  shall  report  to  the  State  superin- 
tendent setting  forth  the  facts  relating  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school, 
the  character  of  the  work  done,  the  number  and  the  names  of  teachers  employed, 
and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  required. 

Certificate;  warrant.  2.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  report,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  the  school  has  been  maintained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  nine  months  during  the  year  closing  on  the  30th  day  of  the  pre- 
ceding June,  the  said  superintendent  shall  make  a  certificate  to  that  effect 
and  file  .it  with  the  secretary  of  state.  Upon  receiving  such  certificate  the 
secretary  of  state  shall  draw  his  warrant,  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  maintaining  such  school,  or  In  case  such  school  Is  maintained  by  two 
or  more  counties  such  warrant  shall  be  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  such  school 
for  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  expended  for  the  wages  of  duly  approved  and 
qualified  teachers  employed  in  the  school  for  at  least  nine  months  during  the 
school  year,  provided  that  a  school  employing  two  teachers  shall  not  receive 
to  exceed  $3,000,  and  a  school  employing  three  or  more  teachers  shall  not 
receive  to  exceed  $4,000  for  said  nine  months.  Any  county  training  school  for 
teachers  which  maintains  Its  school  for  more  than  nine  months  during  any 
school  year  shall  receive  for  such  additional  time  a  sum  of  money  from  the 
State  which  shall  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  sum  received  from  the  State 
for  nine  months  as  the  additional  time  for  which  the  school  is  conducted  over 
the  nine  months  Is  to  the  nine  months.  Payments  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  charged  to  the  appropriation  provided  in  section  172—59. 

3.  Any  school  established  under  the  provisions  of  sections  411 — ^1  to  411 — 11, 
inclusive,  that  will  adopt  a  course  of  study  In  domestic  science  and  employ  a 
qualified  teacher  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive,  In  addition  to  the  State  aid  mentioned  In  subsection  2  of  section  411 — 5, 
$250  annually,  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  State  aid  is  paid  to 
schools  established  under  sections  411 — 1  to  411 — ^11,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes. 
{1915  c.  292.  W.) 

County  training  school  certificates;  value  of.  Section  ill — 6.  1.  Any  person 
who  shall  complete  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for 
any  county  training  school,  and  who  shall  be  of  good  moral  character,  shall 
receive  a  certificate  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  and  by  the  members 
of  the  county  training  school  board.  Said  certificate  shall  certify  that  the 
person  named  herein  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  county  training  school,  and  is  of  good  moral  character;  It 
shall  also  contain  a  list  of  the  standings  secured  by  the  person  on  the  com- 
pletion of  each  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  school. 

2.  Such  ♦  ♦  ♦  certificates  shall  qualify  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  com- ' 
mon  school  in  the  county  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  in  which  the  county  training  school  is  located  for  a  term  of  three 
*  years  from  the  date  of  its  issuance;  provided,  that  in  case  the  holder  of  the 
certificate  shall  not  have  ha4  at  least  one  year  of  successful  experience  he  shuU 
not  he  qualified  to  act  as  principal  of  a  second-class  State  graded  school,  nor 
shall  he  he  eligible  to  teach  in  any  position  for  which  a  State  certificate  shall 
he  required  hy  law;  provided,  that  in  case  the  holder  thereof  has  never  taught, 
or  can  not  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  successfully  taught  for  at 
least  one  school  year  (seven  months)  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  said 
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certificate  shall  be  of  full  force  and  effect  for  one  year  only  from  its  date  of 
issue. 

3.  When  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  one  year 
(seven  months)  upon  said  training  school  certificate  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
county  or  district  superintendent,  said  superintendent  shall  remove  the  limita- 
tion, whereupon  the  training  school  certificate  shall  have  full  force  anfl  effect 
for  two  additional  years. 

4.  Be  it  further  provided  that  in  case  the  holder  of  a  county  teacher's  train- 
ing school  certificate  shall  have  completed  a  four-year  high-school  course,  and 
shall  have  taught  successfully  for  at  least  seven  school  months,  said  certificate 
shall,  when  countersigned  by  the  county  or  district  superintendent,  legally 
qualify  the  holder  to  teach  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  when  such 
certificate  was  granted,  and  shall  also  be  a  legal  qualification  to  teach  in  any 
department  of  any  State  graded  school,  the  princlpalship  of  a  State  graded 
school  of  the  first  class  excepted. 

♦  ♦  ♦  5.  Any  school  superintendent  or  ofllcer  authorized  to  grant  certifi- 
cates to  teachers  In  Wisconsin  schools  Is  hereby  authorized,  In  his  discretion, 
to  accept  standings  obtained  by  the  completion  of  studies  In  any  county  train- 
ing school  in  the  State,  when  duly  certified  by  the  principal  of  said  school,  In 
lieu  of  actual  examination  by  said  superintendent  or  examiner  at  any  time 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  certificate  of  completion  of  the  course, 
by  the  person  desiring  to  have  such  standings  accepted.    (1913y  c.  418.) 

Section  411 — 6a.  No  member  of  any  county  training  school  board  shall 
be  employed  In  the  county  training  school  for  teachers,  either  as  principal  or 
as  assistant  teacher,  during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected  or  appointed  as 
a  member  of  such  county  training  school  board,  nor  shall  any  person  be  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher  in  such  school  who  does  not  hold  some  form  of  a  State 
license  or  certificate:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  now  engaged  as  a  teacher  In  a  county  training  school,  nor 
shall  any  person  be  employed  a?  principal  of  such  school  who  Is  not  legally 
qualified  for  the  position  of  principal  of  a  •free  high  school  having  a  four  years' 
course  of  study,  nor  as  an  assistant  one  who  does  not  hold  some  form  of  State 
license  or  certificate.   (1911  c,  S49.) 

Joint  training  schools  between  counties.  Section  411 — ^7.  1.  The  <*ounty 
boards  of  two  or  more  adjoining  counties  may  unite  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  training  school  for  teachers  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  as  provided  for  In  sections  411 — ^1  to  411 — 6,  Inclusive,  of  the  statutes, 
and  may  appropriate  money  for  Its  maintenance,  and  whenever  two  or  more 
counties  unite  in  establishing  such  a  school,  the  county  superintendents  of  the 
counties  so  uniting  and  two  members  in  addition  chosen  from  each  such  county, 
no  member  of  any  county  board  being  eligible  thereto  shall  constitute  the 
Joint  county  training  school  board.  *  *  ♦  The  members  of  the  hoard  chosen 
by  the  county  boards  of  supervisors  shall  choose  one  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents of  the  counties  uniting  to  maintain  the  school  as  secretary  of  the  county 
training  school  board.    {191S  c.  105.) 

2.  If,  at  the  time  of  establishing  such  school,  the  counties  so  uniting  shall 
neglect  to  procure  a  site  or  to  erect  a  school  building  therefor,  such  Joint 
county  training  school  board  shall  have  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
State  superintendent,  to  procure  such  site  and  to  erect  a  suitable  school  build- 
ing thereon«  The  Joint  county  training  school  board  shall  have  power,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent,  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act  from  the  trust  funds  of  the  State  only,  payable  in  not  to  exceed  10 
years  with  the  annual  interest  at  the  rate  of  not  to  exceed  3J  per  cent,  but  the 
total  amount  of  such  loans  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  $12,000.  Loans  for 
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site  and  building  purposes  shall  be  made  payable  in  equal  annual  installments, 
and  provisions  for  the  payment  of  each  such  installment  and  accrued  interest 
shall  be  made  in  the  tax  levy  and  apportionment  mentioned  in  section  411—8 
of  the  statutes.   {1909  c.  98.) 

Apportionment  of  cost.  Section  ill — 8.  Whenever  two  or  more  counties 
unite  in  establishing  and  maintaining  such  school,  the  county  school  board 
provided  for  in  such  cases  shall  determine  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  school  for  the  next  succeeding  year, 
and  annually  thereafter.  They  shall  apportion  the  amount  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  real 
and  personal  property  in  each  county  as  last  fixed  by  the  State  board  of 
assessment,  and  shall  report  to  the  county  clerk  of  each  county  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  of  November  in  each  year  the  amount  of  the  apportionment 
so  fixed,  and  such  amount  shall  be  levied  in  the  county  tax  of  each  county  for 
the  ensuing  year  for  the  support  of  the  school.  Each  county  treasurer  shall, 
immediately  upon  the  collection  thereof,  pay  over  all  moneys  levied  and 
collected  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Joint 
county  training-school  board  and  file  the  latter's  receipt  therefor  as  a  voucher. 
{1909,  c.  98.) 

Treasurer's  bond.  Section  411 — 9.  Such  Joint  county  training  school  shall 
choose  a  member  of  said  board  as  treasurer,  provided  that  the  person  so  chosen 
shall  not  be  president  or  secretary  of  such  board.  Such  treasurer  shall,  before 
assuming  his  office,  give  a  bond  to  said  board  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Such  bond  shall  be  in  the  sum  of  $15,000  and  shall  have 
three  or  more  sureties  approved  by  said  board;  or  said  treasurer,  in  lieu  of 
said  bond  so  signed  bylsaid  three  sureties,  may  give  surety  bond  to  be  approved 
by  said  board,  and  the  cost  of  said  surety  bond  may  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
funds  of  said  Joint  training  school  in  the  discretion  of  the  board.  All  moneys 
appropriated  to  and  expended  for  any  such  Joint  county  training  school  shall 
be  expended  by  the  board  of  such  school  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of 
said  school  on  orders  drawn  by  the  secretary  and  countersigned  by  the  president 

Who  may  he  admitted.  Section  411 — 10.  The  board  of  any  training  school 
for  teachers  established  under  this  law  in  a  single  county,  or  by  two  or  more 
adjoining  counties,  shall  admit  to  said  school,  whenever  the  facilities  provided 
will  warrant  said  board  in  so  doing,  any  person  prepared  to  enter  such  school, 
and  who  may  reside  in  any  county  but  not  within  the  district  where  any 
training  school  has  already  been  established.  Persons  so  admitted  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  and  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  board  adopted 
for  the  government  of  such  schooL 

Tuition  of  nonresidents,  how  collected.  Section  411 — 11*  Whenever  any 
person  not  residing  in  any  training-school  district  shall  become  a  student  in 
any  training  school,  the  board  of  such  school  is  hereby  empowered  to  charge  a 
tuition  fee  for  such  person  to  be  fixed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  said 
board  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof,  provided  that  such  tuition  fee  shall  not 
exceed  76  cents  per  week  for  each  nonresident  pupil. 

The  county  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  which  such  person  is  a 
bona  fide  resident  is  hereby  authorized  to  and  shall  provide  by  tax  upon  the 
property  of  the  county  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  tuition 
on  account  of  the  residents  of  said  county  who  have  attended  such  teachers' 
training  school,  and  the  amounts  so  levied  shall  be  collected  when  and  as  other 
taxes  are  collected,  and  Shall  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  of  said  county 
to  the  county  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  the  training  school  enrolling 
such  person  is  situated,  and  tlie  amount  so  received  by  such  treasurer  shall  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  teachers'  training-school  district  {1909,  c.  223.) 
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THE  COUNTY  TRAINING-SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


The  provision  of  buildings  for  county  training  schools  is  here  given 
for  the  counties  separately : 

Barron  County. — A  building  origiually  intended  for  a  courthouse  and  later 
used  as  a  high-school  buUding  was  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $3,250.  It  at  any 
time,  the  county  shall  fail  to  use  the  building  for  training-school  purposes,  the 
property  will  revert  to  the  city  of  Rice  Lake. 

Buffalo  County.— The  city  of  Alma  erected  a  building  in  1902  and  is  giving  its 
use  free  to  the  training  school.  The  building  belongs  to  the  city. 

Columbia  County.—The  county  erected  a  building  in  1910  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

Crawford  County. — ^The  training  school  is  housed  in  the  old  public-school 
building,  which  Is  furnished  free  by  the  village  of  Gays  Mills. 

Door-Kewaunee  Counties. — site  on  which  a  building  was  located  was  se- 
cured for  $2,000.  The  building  was  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $7,500  and  belongs 
to  the  training  school. 

Dunn  County.— The  county  erected  a  building  in  1902^  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 
This  building  is  used  jointly  by  the  county  training  school  and  the  county 
agricultural  school. 

Eau  Claire  County. — building  was  erected  In  1907  at  a  cost  of  $18,000.  It 
is  used  exclusively  by  the  training  school. 

Oreen  County. — ^The  training  school  is  housed  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  old 
high-school  building.  These  rooms,  together  with  heat  and  Janitor  service,  are 
given  free  by  the  city  of  Monroe. 

Oreen  Lake  County. — ^The  training  school  pays  $600  rent  to  the  city  of  Berlin 
for  the  entire  upper  floor  In  a  new  school  building.  This  amount  Includes  heat, 
light,  and  Janitor  service. 

Langlade  County. — ^The  training  school  has  the  use  of  the  upper  rooms  in 
the  city  library  building.  The  rent  paid  is  $600  a  year. 

Lincoln  County. — ^The  old  courthouse  was  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,400 
and  is  occupied  by  the  county  training  schooL 

Manitowoc  County. — ^The  training  school  occupies  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
library  buUdlng.  A  rental  of  $600  Is  paid,  which  Includes,  light,  heat,  and 
Janitor  service. 

MaratJwn  County. — ^A  building  was  erected  by  the  county  In  1902  at  a  cost 
of  $16,000.  This  building  Is  used  Jointly  by  the  county  training  school  and  the 
county  agricultural  school. 

Marinette  County. — ^A  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  It  Is  used 
by  the  training  school  and  also  by  the  county  agricultural  school,  which  are 
both  under  the  direction  of  one  superintendent 

Oneida  County. — The  old  courthouse  was  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $2,000  and  Is 
used  as  quarters  for  the  training  school. 

Outagamie  County. — ^A  building  was  remodeled  and  furnished  free  for  the 
training  school  by  the  city  of  Kaukauna.  In  1916  the  county  board  voted  to 
erect  a  new  building.  This  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  January,  1917. 

Polk  County. — ^A  building  was  erected  by  the  county  at  a  cost  of  $7,000. 

Price  County. — ^Rooms,  heat,  and  light  are  furnished  free  by  the  city  of  Phil- 
lips In  one  of  the  public  school  buildings. 

Richland  County. — ^A  new  building  has  been  erected  by  the  county  at  a  cost 
of  $32,000. 

Rock  County, — Janesvllle  furnishes  rooms  free  In  one  of  the  ward  buildings. 
A  sum  of  $650  Is  paid  for  heat,  light,  and  Janitor  service. 
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Rusk  County. — new  building  was  erected  by  the  county  In  1910-11,  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000. 

Sauk  County, — ^A  new  building  was  erected  by  the  county  in  1910,  at  a  cost 
of  $25,000. 

Taylor  County, — ^The  city  of  Medford  fixed  up  rooms  for  the  training  school 
in  one  of  the  ward  buildings  and  gives  the  use  of  these  rooms  free,  including 
heat 

Vernon  County, — ^I^ms  are  rented  in  the  high-school  building.  The  rental 
paid  is  $300  per  year. 

Waupaca  County, — ^Free  quarters  are  furnished  by  the  city  of  New  London 
in  one  of  the  ward  buildings. 

Waushara  County, — A  rental  of  $160  per  year  Is  paid  for  rooms  owned  by 
a  private  individual.  The  rooms  were  remodeled  at  a^  cost  of  $100. 

Wood  County,—^  building  was  erected  in  1907  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  It  is 
used  Jointly  by  the  county  training  school  and  the  county  agricultural  schooL 

THE  TEACHERS  IN  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

THE  PRINCIPALS. 

The  27  principals  are  classified  according  to  qualifications  as 
follows : 


Graduates  from  normal  schools  and  also  from  some  college  or  university   6 

CJollege  graduates   6 

Normal-school  graduates  who  have  done  some  college  work   4 

Normal-school  graduates   6 

Holders  of  State  certificates  received  through  examination   6 


The  experience  that  the  principals  had  in  teaching  when  they 
entered  upon  their  work  in  the  county  training  schools  j'aries  from 
6  years  to  25  years,  the  average  length  of  service  being  17  years. 
Practically  all  of  them  have  at  some  time  taught  in  rural  schools, 
the  length  of  such  teaching  varying  from  1  to  7  years.  Nearly  all 
of  them  have  also  had  experience  in  State  graded  schools  or  in  city 
grades.  With  two  or  three  exceptions  they  have  spent  several  years 
as  teachers  in  high  schools,  and  19  have  been  principals  of  high  schools 
and  supervising  principals  of  the  grades.  Three  have  had  experience 
as  city  superintendents,  and  11  as  county  superintendents.  Five  have 
held  positions  on  the  faculties  of  normal  schools. 

Practically  all  of  the  principals  have  been  born  and  brought  up 
in  the  country  and  have  a  direct  knowledge  of  country  conditions. 
They  have  been  pupils  in  the  country  school,  and  this  experience, 
together  with  their  work  as  teachers  in  these  schools,  gives  them  a 
knowledge  of  actual  conditions. 

The  salaries  of  the  principals  average  $1,874  a  year. 

THB  ASSISTANTS. 

During  the  present  year  (1913-14)  there  are  50  assistants  em- 
ployed. These  include  the  teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  model 
schools.   In  Richland  Coimty  there  are  4  assistants,  in  Columbia, 
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Dunn,  and  Sauk  Counties  there  are  3  assistants  in  each  school.  In 
14  schools  2  assistants  are  employed,  and  in  9  schools  the  principal 
has  1  assistant. 

The  average  salary  paid  first  assistants  is  $1,200  per  year,  and 
second  assistants  $922. 
According  to  qualifications  the  assistants  are  grouped  as  follows : 


Graduates  from  normal  schools  and  also  from  college   7 

College  graduates  %   4 

Normal-school  graduates  who  have  had  some  college  work   10 

Normal-school  graduates  ,   24 

Holders  of  State  certificates  received  through  examination   3 


The  first  assistants  average  11  years  of  teaching  experience  when 
entering  upon  their  work  in  the  county  training  schools  and  aU  the 
other  assistants  average  9  years.  About  half  of  the  number  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  at  least  two-thirds  have  taught 
in  the  country  schools.  Practically  all  have  had  experience  in  ele- 
mentary-school work.  Over  one-third  of  the  assistants  have  taught 
in  high  schools.  Five  have  taught  in  normal  schools  and  one  has 
been  a  county  superintendent. 

Special  effort  has  always  been  made  to  fill  the  positions  of  principals 
and  assistants  in  the  county  training  schools  with  persons  of  adequate 
education  and  training  who  have  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  coimtry 
conditions.  A  college  graduate  is  not  necessarily  qualified  to  UlIsb 
a  position  as  teacher  in  one  of  these  schools.  To  be  able  to  do  the 
work  properly  a  person  must  have  a  knowledge  of  country  life  and 
must  keep  in  touch  with-the  movements  that  make  for  better  country 
conditions.  The  training  school  must  be  able  to  take  the  conditions 
as  they  are  and  with  the  county  superintendent  plan  a  campaign 
that  will  build  up  the  common  schools  of  the  county. 

THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  county  training  schools  of  Wisconsin  do  not  follow  a  imif orm 
course  o;f  study.  A  course  is  proposed  by  the  local  authorities  and 
submitted  to  the  State  superintendent,  by  whom  it  is  approved. 

There  are  in  general  two  courses.  Those  who  are  graduates  of 
high  schools  or  who  have  had  sufficient  preparation  are  usually  able 
to  complete  the  work  in  one  year,  and  take  what  is  known  as  the 
one-year  course.  Others  who  have  not  had  sufficient  preparation 
spend  two  years  at  the  school.  In  some  instances  the  students  are 
unable  to  finish  the  work  in  two  years.  In  some  of  the  counties 
practically  all  of  the  students  finish  the  courses  in  the  time  assigned, 
while  in  other  counties  where  the  preparation  has  been  poorer  more 
students  fail  to  finish  within  the  usual  time. 

25693**— 16  8 
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The  courses  used  in  two  of  the  schools  are  reproduced  here  to 
show  the  general  arrangement  of  the  subjects  taken  up. 


BARRON  COUNTY. 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE. 


FIB8T  YSAB. 


Fir»t  quarter 
EngUsh 

Library  training 
Physiology 
Elementary  sci- 
ence 


English 

History  of  Wis- 
consin and  of 
United  States 

Methods 

Agriculture 

Practice 


Beoond  quarter 
English 
Geography 
Drawing 


Third  quarter 
'English 
Geography 
Agriculture 


Physical    geogra-    Physical  geogra- 


piiy 


piiy 


SECOND  TEAS. 


English 

History  of  United 

States 
Methods 
Arithmetic 
Practice 


English  literature 
History  of  United 

States 
Management  and 

psychology 
Arithmetic 
Practice 


Fourth  quarter 
English 
Geography 
Agriculture 
Reading  methods 


American  Utera- 

ture 
Civics 

Country  life 

Arithmetic 

Practice 


ONE- YEAR  COURSE. 


Firat  quarter 
English 

Library  training 

Agriculture 

Physiology 

Methods 

Practice 


Second  quarter 
English 
Geography 
Aritlunetic 
Drawing 
Methods 
Practice 


Third  quarter 

English  literature 

Geography 

Arithmetic 

Physical  geogra- 
phy 

Psychology 

Practice 


Fourth  quarter 

American  litera- 
ture 

Geography 

Arithmetic 

Country  life 

Management 

Practice 


Twenty  weeks  of  successful  practice  teaching  are  required  of  each  student 
before  graduation. 

The  two  years*  course  in  English  includes  grammar,  composition,  orthoepy, 
simple  word  analysis,  the  reading  of  English  classics,  and  American  literature. 

SAUK  COUNTY. 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE. 


FIB8T  TEAS. 


FirBt  quarter 
Spelling 
Reading 

Plays  and  games 
(7) 

Drawing  (3) 
Agriculture 
Physical  geogra- 
phy 


Second  quarter 
Spelling 
Reading 
Physiology 
Writing 

Physical  geograr 
phy 


Third  quarter 
Arithmetic 
Language 
Library  reading 
Physiology  (3) 
Construction  (7) 
Geography 


Fourth  quarter 
Arithmetic 
Composition 
Library  reading 
Drawing  (7) 
Plays  and  games 

(3) 
Geography 
Agriculture 
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SECOND  TEAR. 


Professional  lan- 
guage 

Professional  read- 
ing and  or- 
thoepy 

Arithmetic 

Cataloguing 

Observation  and 
practice 


Theory 
Reading 

Professional  arith- 
metic 

Management  and 
law 

Observation  and 

practice 
Practice  teachers' 

conference 


U.  S.  history 

American  litera- 
ture 

Grammar 

Observation  and 
practice 

Practice  teachers* 
conference . 


Sewing 

U.  S.  history 

Civics 

Rural  economics . 
Observation  and 

practice 
Practice  teachers* 

conference 


ONE-YEAR  COURSE. 


lOB  HIGH-SCHOOL  GRADUATES  AND  THOSE  HAVING  FINISHED  THE  TENTH  GRADE. 


First  qtiarter 
Spelling 

Professional  lan- 
guage 

Professional  read- 
ing and  or- 
thoepy 

Agriculture 

Arithmetic 
Cataloguing 

Plays  and  games 
(7) 

Drawing  (3) 


Second  quarter 
Reading 
Theory 

Professional  arith- 
metic 

Management  and 
law 

Writing 

Observation  and 
practice 


Third  quarter 
Physiology  (3) 
Construction  (7) 
Grammar 
Geography 
U.  S.  history  • 
American  litera- 
ture 

Observation  and 

practice 
Practice  teachers* 

conference 


Fourth  quarter 

Civics 

Rural  economics 
Agriculture 
Library  reading 
U.  S.  history 
Drawing  (7) 
Plays  and  games 
(3) 

Observation  and 

practice 
Practice  teachers* 

conference 


Courses  may  have  to  be  changed  slightly  to  meet  needs  of  model  department 
Library  reading,  music,  rhetoricals,  and  physical  exercises  throughc^ut  the 
year. 

Cooking  one  day  each  week  during  the  second  year. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  courses  that  most  of  the  time  is  given  to 
the  study  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  common  schools.  These  sub- 
jects are  studied  both  from  the  academic  and  the  professional  stand- 
points. Country  school  conditions  are  kept  constantly  in  mind.  The 
State  common-school  manual  is  used  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
most  of  the  common-school  subjects. 

A  brief  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  education  is  made,  constant 
attention  being  given  to  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the 
teaching  work  of  the  schoolroom.  School  management,  school  law, 
and  the  management  and  use  of  the  school  library  are  studied  in  all 
the  schools;  and  here  again  country  conditions  are  always  kept  in 
mind,  especially  the  conditions  in  the  county  in  which  the  school  is 
located. 

Every  school  gives  at  least  20  weeks  to  the  study  of  agriculture 
and  some  give  as  much  as  a  year.  Nature  study  is  emphasized 
throughout  the  course. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching  are  carried  on  under  close  super- 
vision.  Daily  lesson  plans  are  made  by  the  students  during  their 
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practice  work,  and  daily  conferences  are  held  in  which  criticisms  and 
suggestions  are  made.  All  the  students  have  practice  in  the  teaching 
of  primary  reading,  and  as  a  result  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  teaching  of  this  subject.  As  much  additional  practice  as  pos- 
sible is  given  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects.  Seven  of  the  training 
schools  have  actual  practice  departments  in  connection  with  their 
institutions,  while  the  remainder  secure  practice  work  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  or  village  in  which  they  are  located.  Some  obser- 
vation work  is  also  done  in  the  rural  schools. 

Many  of  the  schools  give  domestic  science  and  manual  training. 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  show  how  some  of  the  simple 
things  may  be  introduced  into  the  country  schools  to  make  the  in- 
struction more  interesting  and  profitable.  This  type  of  training  also 
has  a  tendency  to  develop  in  the  students  a  proper  attitude  toward 
manual  labor. 

Algebra  has  been  dropped  from  the  courses  in  most  of  the  schools 
and  more  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  subjects  which  the  students 
will  have  to  teach.  ' 

Practically  all  the  schools  have  now  introduced  in  some  form  the 
study  of  rural  sociology  and  rural  economics.  Special  effort  is  made 
to  make  the  work  as  concrete  as  possible. 

The  Door-Kewaunee  training  school  has  added  a  one-year  prepara- 
tory course  which  students  coming  directly  from  the  elementary 
school  take  before  entering  upon  the  regular  two-year  course.  The 
work  of  this  preparatory  year  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first  year  of 
a  high  school,  so  that,  if  the  student  concludes  not  to  take  up  teaching, 
he  may  continue  his  school  work  in  a  regular  high  school.  The  work 
done  in  the  preparatory  year,  however,  is  taken  up  with  the  profes- 
sional idea  in  mind.  « 

In  all  the  schools  the  students  maintain  literary  societies  with  the 
special  purpose  of  securing  training  in  parliamentary  practice  and 
management  of  public  meetings. 

THE  STUDENTS. 


In  December,  1913,  there  were  1^27  students  enrolled  in  the  train- 
ing schools  of  the  State.  The  ages  of  these  students  are  given  in  the 
tabulation  on  page  23. 

On  page  22  the  academic  preparation  of  the  students  is  given  in 
tabulated  form.  Of  the  total  number  attending,  11  per  cent  were 
high-school  graduates  when  they  entered.  The  preparation  of  the 
others  was  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Having  had  three  years  beyond  the  elementary  school   2^ 

Having  had  two  years  beyond  the  elementary  school  10 

Having  had  one  year  beyond  the  elementary  school  141 

Eighth-grade  graduates  62 
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Of  those  who  had  only  an  elementary  education,-  42^  per  cent  were 
from  a  one-room  country  school;  12^  per  cent  from  a  State  graded 
school,  and  7  per  cent  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  in  cities. 

On  page  22  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  life  experience  of  the 
training-school  students.  It  is  seen  from  the  simmiary  that,  of  all 
the  students  enrolled  in  December,  about  77  per  cent  were  country 
bred  and  23  per  cent  were  from  the  city.  In  many  instances,  of 
course,  the  cities  represented  are  small.  Data  received  from  the 
training  schools  show  that  practically  all  the  students,  both  country 
bred  and  city  bred,  are  accustomed  to  work  in  their  homes  and  to 
assume  responsibilities. 

In  considering  students  desirable  for  teachers'  training  schools  of 
any  kind,  it  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  the  ability  to  do 
academic  work  is  but  a  part  of  the  necessary  preparation.  It  is  felt 
that  a  person  who  has  had  considerable  academic  preparation,  but 
who  has  never  been  accustomed  to  assume  responsibilities  in  life,  is 
not  likely  to  become  a  strong  leader  in  any  community,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  considered  that  practically  all  the  students  who  are  en- 
rolled in  the  county-training  schools  are  young  men  and  women  who 
are  accustomed  to  work  and  who  have  often  had  to  shoulder  respon- 
sibilities in  their  homes. 

The  following  sunmiary  of  the  students  in  the  Waupaca  County 
training  school  was  made  by  Principal  C.  B.  Stanley : 


SOME  COUNTY  NORMAL  STATISTICS. 


The  following  are  some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  home 
life  and  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the  students  of  the  County 
Normal  which  may  prove  as  interesting  to  others  as  they  have  to 
the  compiler : 


Number  of  students  reporting,  4L 

Number  of  famlUes  represented,  40. 

Average  age  of  students,  17  years. 

Lived  on  farm,  all  life,  28;  most  of 
life,  7;  not  at  all,  5. 

Parents  dead,  mother,  5;  father,  5. 

Average  number  of  children  in  fami- 
lies, 5f. 

Oldest  in  family,  9;  next  to  oldest, 

12;  youngest,  8. 
Having  had  responsibility  for  younger 

children,  23;  none,  18. 
Kept  house  more  than  one  day,  31. 
Made  bread,  30. 

Exi)erience  in  cooking,  general,  26; 

some,  15. 
Charge  of  grocery  marketing,  24. 
Experience  in  purchasing  clothing,  38. 


Have  made  clothing,  34 ;  dresses,  17. 
Milked  cows,  31 ;  one  girl  for  9  years ; 

one  milked  from  4  to  10  cows  for 

5  years. 
Care  of  dairy  utensils,  29. 
Out-door  farm  work,  35. 
Repairing,  24 ;  14  put  in  windowpanes. 
Kesponsibile  for  family  darning,  11; 

for  family  mending,  12. 
Care  of  garden,  36. 
Raising  garden  flowers,   31;  house 

plants,  31. 
Care  of  flock  of  poultry,  24. 
Fried  out  lard,  17;  made  head  cheese, 

5;  made  soft  soap,  3. 
Can  spin,  4;  knit,  14;  crochet,  15. 
Had  experience  in  nursing,  17. 
Had  charge  in  case  of  accident,  8. 
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Have  met  dangerous  situations,  13. 
Taught  Sunday-school  class,  15. 
Conducted  sociables,  25. 
Have  taken  special  lessons,  19. 
Taught  Sunday-school  class,  15. 
Deposited  money  in  bank,  13. 
Worked  away  from  home  for  money.  24. 


Marketed  farm  produce,  14. 
Had  charge  of  housecleaning,  16. 
Done  family  washing,  32;  family  iron- 
ing, 36. 

Can    harness    and    hitch    a  single 
horse,  31. 

Waupaca  County  Nobual. 


Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  most 
of  the  students  with  reference  to  travel  is  rather  limited.  Some,  it 
is  true,  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  various  localities  and 
conditions,  but  most  of  them  have  been  restricted  to  their  home  lo- 
calities. Many  of  the  training  schools  have  had  their  classes  visit 
mills  of  various  kinds,  machine  shops,  quarries,  and  the  like.  In 
this  way  the  student's  horizon  is  extended,  and  he  gets  a  broader 
view  of  life. 

Academic  preparation  ana  life  experience  of  students  who  entered  the  training 

schools  in  1913. 


Coanty  training  schools. 


Barron  

Buffalo  

Columbia..*.... 

Crawford  

Door-Kewaunee. 

Dunn  

Eau  Claire  

Green  

Green  Lake  

L4mglade  

Lincoln  

Manitowoc  

Marathon  

Marinette  

Oneida  

Outagamie  

PolkT.  

Price  

Richland  

Rock  

Rusk  

Sauk  

Taylor  

Vernon  

Waupaca  

Waushara  

Wood  


Academic  preparation. 


1 


8 

b  ri 
I  "2 

i  5 

III 


Life  experience. 


0  6 

0^  5 
5  4 

il  ^ 
a,  6 

sL... 

8,  6 
2 

7 
5 


36 
11 
1« 

6 

3 
30 
83 

8 
14 
11 

0 
10 


3 
10 
10 


10 
2 
3 
5 
3 
4 
3 
3 
7 
0 


30 
48 
16 
30 
20 
25 
43 

3A 
65 


0) 


2     2  0 


0 

5  14 


0  0 


13 
4 
6 

30 
6 
8 

30 

16 
6 

48 


Total. 


1,227 


134 


30 


123  182 


758 


510 


155 


85 


784 


60  256  201 


50  5) 


376 
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Ages  of  students  enrolled  December^  1919, 


Coaal 


Enrollment. 


Juniors— First  ymx. 


Jiinion. 

Seniors. 

i 

over.  1 

1 

> 
o 

1 

1 

a 

1 

« 

3 

1 
1 

aderl 

years 

years 

§ 
• 

i 

i 

years 

Qderl 

years 

i 
i 

i 
i 
• 

yeari 

1 

years 

e 

1 

t) 

s 

62 

\ 

2^ 

2 

31 

3 

15 

4 

5 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

15 

4 

5 

1 

3 

46 

4 

19 

3 

20 

0 

13 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

5 

5 

5 

1. 

4« 

0 

11 

0 

38 

2 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

13 

5 

3 

4 

38 

1 

17 

2 

13 

11 

'  4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

5 

1 

0 

3 

42 

11 

12 

6 

13 

3 

8 

6 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

8 

3 

1 

0 

71 

2 

35 

1 

33 

13 

12 

8 

2 

0 

1 

1 

5 

6 

15 

5 

3 

1 

0 

62 

2 

27 

1 

82 

0 

13 

0 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

11 

8 

4 

4 

40 

0 

22 

0 

18 

3 

3 

o 

6 

7 

0 

u 

(\ 

u 

t\ 

u 

1 

3 

4 

6 

4 

fi2 

6 

22 

2 

22 

4 

13 

9 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

7 

6 

4 

0 

3 

88 

0 

10 

0 

28 

0 

7 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

9 

5 

3 

1 

23 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

11 

5 

3 

0 

40 

s 

17 

2 

13 

0 

14 

8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

4 

0 

1 

82 

& 

87 

5 

85 

11 

20 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

17 

8 

8 

3 

3 

51 

2 

17 

2 

30 

0 

11 

7 

0 

\ 

0 

0 

0 

10 

8 

8 

5 

1 

31 

Q 

10 

1 

20 

3 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

9 

1 

3 

3 

89 

3 

18 

2 

21 

8 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

5 

6 

4 

4 

0 

8 

86 

4 

14 

0 

17 

5 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

8 

a 

1 

1 

66 

7 

23 

7 

39 

4 

12 

10 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

10 

,  6 

3 

6 

37 

0 

13 

0 

15 

8 

0 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

8 

8 

• 

1 

48 

7 

11 

2 

33 

6 

0 

7 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

18 

8 

5 

0 

43 

1 

22 

1 

19 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

8 

5 

4 

6 

1 

1 

88 

0 

12 

1 

25 

7 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

6 

8 

1 

1 

0 

83 

3 

29 

4 

18 

6 

9 

10 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

7 

5 

4 

4 

0 

41 

1 

30 

1 

19 

8 

6 

9 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

8 

1 

0 

1 

36 

0 

21 

1 

14 

10 

9 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

3 

8 

0 

3 

84 

6 

41 

2 

35 

8 

11 

16 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

9 

7 

7 

7 

4 

8 

1,237 

73 

502 

48 

604 

119 

215 

149 

58 

24 

3 

7 

14 

81 

196 

180 

102 

55 

44 

Seniors— Second  year. 


Barron  

Bulbilo  

Columbia.  

Crawford  

Door-Kewaunee . 

Dunn  

Eau  Claire  7 

Oreen...:  

Qreen  Lake.  

Langlade  

Lincoln  

Manitowoc  

ICarathon..  

Marinette.  

Oneida  

Outagamie  

Polkr.  

Price  

Ricbland  

Ro(^  

Bosk  

Sauk  

Taylor  

Vernon  

Waupaca  

Waushara  

Wood  


Total. 


1  No  information. 
County  iraininff'SC?iool  graduates. 


County  training 
schools. 


Barron  

Boflalo  

Columbia  

Crawford  

Door-Kewaunee. 

Dunn  , 

Eau  Claire  , 

Oreen  

Oieen  Lake  

Langlade  

T^inooln  , 

Manitowoc  

Marathon  

Marinette  

Oneida  

Outagamie  

Polk  

Price  

Richland  

Rock  

Rusk  

Sauk.  

Taylor  

Venum  

Waupaca  

Waushara  

Wood  


Totals        4,506  434 


Total 
num- 
ber. 


Men. 


147 
350 
119 

81 
119 
467 
307 
134 

95 
127 

03 
302 
421 
217 

42 

26 
144 

50 
337 

44 
131 
125 

22 
171 
251 

88 
306 


Women. 


146 
304 

111 

76 

93 
414 
196 
133 

84 
137 

93 
310 
383 
199 

42 

35 
135 

50 
388 

44 
133 
123 

31 
156 
233 

86 
288 


4,072- 


1900 


18 


23 


1901 


16 


1902 1903 


41    42  I  92  139 


84 


19 


1904 


87 


208  161 


1905  1906 


20 


24 


23 


231 


1907 1906 1909 1910 


13 


31 


264 


25 


296 


29 


1911 


19121913 


1914 


396  457  521  520  559  582 


30 
19 
28 
14 
19 
28 
26 
19 
19 
18 
21 
15 
43 
31 
11 
18 
18 
14 
81 
13 
24 
19 
20 
25 
15 
15 
29 


1  In  1915  there  were  638  graduates,  making  the  total  number  5,144. 
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THE  GRADUATES. 


The  graduates  of  the  county  training  schools  are  listed  in  the  table 
given  on  page  23. 

The  table  on  page  26  gives  the  number  of  the  graduates  who  were 
in  the  teaching  work  during  the  year  1913-14.  These  teachers  are 
further  classified  in  the  same  table  so  as  to  diow  the  number  who  are 
teaching  in  the  rural  schools  and  graded  positions  of  their  own  coun- 
ties, those  who  are  teaching  in  rural  schools  and  graded  positions  in 
other  portions  of  the  State,  and,  finally,  those  who  are  teaching  in 
other  States.  Of  the  total  number  that  were  graduated  previous  to 
1913-14  (3,924),  there  were  2,013,  or  about  51  per  cent,  teaching  in 
1913-14. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  county  superintendents  in  whose 
counties  the  training  scliools  are  located,  asking  them  to  give  their 
estimate  concerning  the  work  done  by  the  graduates.  Four  groups 
were  suggested,  namely :  Excellent,  good,  fair,  and  poor.  The  grad- 
ing done  by  the  county  superintendents  is  also  given  on  page  26.  It 
will  be  seen  that  of  the  total  number  teaching  in  these  counties  the 
groups  are  as  follows: 

Of  the  total  number  whose  work  was  reported  upon  (1,440)  

312,  or  21i  per  cent,  ar^  rated  as  exceUent ; 
e42,  or  45  per  cent,  are  rated  as  good ; 
311,  or  21i  per  cent,  are  rated  as  fair ; 
111,  or  7i  per  cent,  are  rated  as  poor ;  and 
64,  or  41  per  cent,  are  unclassified. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  rating  will  naturally  vary  in  dif- 
ferent counties.  In  some  of  the  counties  the  great  majority  of  the 
teachers  had  no  special  training  for  their  work  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  training  school.  The  work  done  by  the  training-school 
graduates  in  such  counties  was  so  far  superior  to  that  done  by  the 
ordinary  beginner  that  in  most  cases  it  would  be  rated  as  excellent. 
In  other  counties,  where  the  schools  have  been  established  for  some 
time,  and  where  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  have  had  special 
training,  the  county  superintendent  naturally  applies  a  higher  stand- 
ard, and  a  smaller  per  cent  would  be  rated  as  excellent.  In  some  in- 
stances, where  the  rating  was  especially  high,  letters  were  written  to 
the  county  superintendents  calling  their  attention  to  the  matter,  but 
in  all  cases  answers  came  back  stating  that  the  work  done  by  the 
training-school  graduates  is  far  superior  to  the  work  to  which  they 
have  been  accustcwned. 

The  county  superintendents  were  asked  to  specify  wherein  lies 
the  strength  of  the  training-school  graduates  and  also  to  set  forth 
their  weaknesses.  Almost  universally  the  reply  has  been  that  the 
training-school  graduates  "know  what  to  do.'*  Their  preparation 
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has  led  them  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  work  in  the 
country  school  must  be  done,  and  their  planning  in  the  training 
school  has  had  continually  in  mind  the  country-school  conditions. 
Consequently,  when  they  enter  the  school  they  have  definite  ideas 
in  regard  to  procedure.  They  know  what  is  to  be  taught,  the  classes 
that  are  to  be  organized,  the  equipment  with  which  they  have  to 
work,  etc.  They  "  get  down  to  business  "  at  once,  whereas  the  teacher 
who  has  had  no  special  training  often  wastes  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  getting  ready. 

Many  of  the  county  superintendents  also  mentioned  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  training-school  graduates  take  up  their  work.  They 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  schoolroom  work  during  their 
training-school  career  and  many  of  them  have  developed  unusual 
interest.  Frequent  references  are  made  to  the  loyalty  of  the  train- 
ing-school graduates  to  the  profession.  As  a  rule  they  are  in  regu- 
lar attendance  at  teachers'  meetings  and  institutes,  and  take  part  in 
discussions  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  ordinary  beginner  does. 
It  should  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  graduates  take  up  the  work  depends  greatly  upon  the  training 
school  faculty  and  the  county  superintendent. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses, which  have  been  found  in  training-school  graduates.  The 
one  most  commonly  complained  of  is  lack  of  sufficient  scholarship. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  who  have 
entered  the  training  schools  have  been  poorly  prepared  in  funda- 
mentals. It  should  be  noticed  also  that  this  poor  preparation  is 
found  not  only  in  pupils  who  enter  directly  from  the  country  schools, 
but  also  in  those  who  have  had  more  advanced  work.  There  are 
even  some  high-school  graduates  who,  though  they  have  spent  four 
years  in  work  beyond  the  elementary  school,  have  done  very  little 
of  the  work  that  is  required  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school. 
In  many  cases  they  have  had  very  little  of  the  common  branches 
and  much  of  what  they  have  had  in  the  other  branches  has  been 
"  above  their  heads." 

The  result  is  that  frequently  these  students  come  into  the  training 
school  very  poorly  prepared  to  enter  with  zeal  upon  the  profes- 
sional work.  Often  it  is  fqund  necessary  to  give  them  much  work 
in  the  common  branches.  Of  late,  however,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  emphasize  the  common  branches  more  in  the  regular 
high-school  course,  and  the  result  is  that  high-school  gradxiates  are 
becoming  better  prepared  in  the  fundamental  branches.  Instead  of 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  so-called  "  reviews,"  the  high  schools  are 
now  beginning  to  give  half  years,  and  years,  to  such  subjects  as 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  civil  government,  and  hygiene. 
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In  a  few  instances  the  county  superintendents  mentioned  that  the 
training-school  graduates  do  not  enter  the  work  in  the  proper  spirit. 
\t  is  true  of  all  institutions  preparing  teachers  that  some  of  the 
graduates  are  bound  to  go  out  with  the  feeling  that  "  they  know  it 
all,"  and  undoubtedly  some  graduates  of  the  training  schools  are 
numbered  among  these  unfortunates. 

One  criticism  that  is  occasionally  made  is  that  the  graduates  do 
not  adapt  themselves  to  the  communities  in  which  they  teach.  This 
is  true  of  a  comparatively  small  number.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
previously  that  most  of  these  students  are  country  bred  and  are 
therefore  accustomed  to  country  life.  Occasionally,  however,  a 
student  develops  a  snobbish  attitude  when  he  gets  away  from  home 
surroundings  and  continues  it  when  he  gets  back.  As  a  rule  the 
atmosphere  of  the  training  school  has  a  tendency  to  correct  such 
notions. 

The  graduates  who  were  teaching  in  191S-14. 


County  training  sdiools. 


H 


?! 

O  ^ 


Number  teachingin— 


si 


ll 


Number  whose  work 
according  to  county 
superintendent 


ll 
11 


Barron  

Buffalo  

Columbia  

Crawford  

Door-Kewaunee 

Dunn  

Eau  Claire  

Green  

Green  Lake  

Langlade  

Lincoln...:  

Manitowoc  

Marathon  

Marinette  

Oneida  

Outagamie  

Polk  

Price  

Richland  

Rock  

Rusk  

Sauk  

Taylor  

Vernon  

Waupaca  

Waushara  

Wood  

Total.:... 


117 
231 

91 

67 
100 
439 
181 
105 

76 
109 

72 
287 
378 
186 

31 
8 
126 

36 
306 

31 
107 
106 
2 
146 
236 

73 
277 


102 
114 

70 
36 
71 
141 
111 
71 
50 
79 
60 
115 
139 
103 
26 
8 
09 
28 
77 
27 
45 
62 
2 
76 
132 
67 
142 


65 
55 
47 
24 
40 
87 
37 
40 
20 
54 
42 
81 
102 
45 
18 

6 
56 
23 
67 
25 
42 
41 

1 
35 
46 
40 


9 

18 
10 

3 
15 
10 
14 

6 

3 
12 

5 
18 
16 
27 

1 

0 
13 

3 

10  (!) 


0) 


1 
(») 
10 
0 
2 
41 
6 
32 


8 
7 
6 
14 
0 
1 

0) 
1 

0) 
0 
0) 

0 

1 

18 
0 
5 


65 
75 
60 
24 
55 

100 
44 
46 
24 
67 
43 
99 

130 
67 
18 
26 
69 
27 
67 
33 
39 
44 
9 
44 
46 
51 


12 
13 
11 
15 
0 
12 
9 
2 
8 
8 
19 


10  51 


46 


18 


130 
81 

130 
93 

106 

123 
77 

120 
65 
73 
69 
96 

186 


61 
2rt  117 


100 
70 
115 
168 
69 

3f  147 

78 


141 
122 
96 
96 


3,924 


2,0131,207 


241 


269 


120 


186 


1,440 


312 


642 


311 


111 


64 


762,797 


1  Exact  number  not  known. 


In  the  following  table  are  given  the  number  of  training-school 
graduates  who  have  attended  higher  institutions  since  completing 
the  training-school  course.   In  studying  this  table  a  person  should 
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keep  in  mind  that  some  of  the  training  schools  are  comparatively  new, 
and  for  that  reason  the  nimiber  of  graduates  who  have  attended 
higher  institutions  is  small. 

Number  of  training-scJiool  graduates  who  attended  higher  institutions — Number 
v)ho  finished  such  institutions. 


Training  schools. 


Attended 

Finished 

higher 

higher 

institu- 

institu- 

tions. 

tions. 

0) 

(») 

45 

30 

7 

0. 

10 

0 

4 

2 

30+ 

25+ 

23 
6 

8 
2 

11 

4 

'\ 

(») 

6 

71 

40 

49 

19 

21 

10 

3 

0 

Training  schools. 


Attended 
higher 
institu- 
tions. 


Finished 
higher 
institu- 
tions. 


Barmn  

Buffalo  

Columbia  

Crawford  

Door-Kewaunee 

Dunn  

£au  Claire  

Oreen  

Green  Lake  

Langlade.  

Lincoln  j.. 

ICanitowoc  

Marathon  

Karinette  

Oneida  


Outagamie. 

PoDc  

Price  

Richland.. 

Rock  

Rusk  

Sauk  

Taytor  

Vernon  

Waupaca. . . 
Waushara.. 
Wood  

Total, 


0 
100 
0 
21 
1 
0 
5 
33 
2 
78 


526 


0) 


0 
92 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
9 
0 
7 


256 


1  Data  not  available. 


COMJHENTS  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  BV  THE  COUNTY 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  county  superintendents  of  the  counties  in  which  the  county 
training  schools  are  located  were  asked  to  state  the  strength  and  the 
weaknesses  of  the  training-school  graduates  as  they  observed  them 
in  their  regular  school  work.  The  following  responses  were  received : 

1.  As  a  rule  training-school  graduates  are  strong  In  initiative,  resourceful- 
ness, methods,  orderliness,  and  neatness  of  school  rooms.  •  •  ♦  Some  of 
them  are  weak  academically  in  upper  form  work  and  also  in  methods. 

2.  The  greatest  strength  of  the  training-school  graduates  Is  In  their  prepara- 
tion for  their  work  In  the  graded  and  rural  schools,  their  understanding  of 
school  problems  and  professional  spirit.  They  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
It.   ♦   *   •   Some  lack  maturity. 

3.  The  greatest  strength  of  the  training-school  graduate  Is  the  acquired 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  and  the  knowledge  of  means  and  of  ends  regarding 
country  school  work.  Most  of  them  look  forward  to  the  beginning  of  school 
with  pleasant  anticipations.  •  *  *  One  of  the  weaknesses  Is  to  under- 
estimate the  Importance  of  thoroughness  In  upper  form  work. 

4.  They  understand  rural  life  better  than  others  foreign  to  the  country  and 
are  better  liked  In  their  communities  as  a  result.  This,  of  course,  Leads  to 
many  advantages.  *  *  ♦  Beginners  show  uncertainty ;  sometimes  act 
as  If  imitating.  There  Is  a  lack  of  or  insuflaclent  academic  training. 

5.  They  do  better  work  In  reading  and  make  better  assignments. 

6.  Strong  In  resourcefulness  and  the  ability  to  meet  the  unexpected.  *  ♦  ♦ 
Some  neglect  to  live  up  to  their  training. 

7.  They  are  strong  In  organization.  In  planning  their  work  for  each  day,  In 
presentation,  and  In  primary  reading.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Some  of  them  are  weak  In 
knowledge  of  subject  matter. 

8.  They  appreciate  the,  responsibility  resting  on  them  and  make  dally 
preparation  for  their  work.  *  *  ♦  Some  show  weakness  In  government. 
Some  of  them  are  of  Immature  judgment. 
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9.  They  are  workers.  They  have  ability  to  organize  and  lead.  They  show 
professional  spirit.  They  get  away  from  the  mere  book  teaching  and  present 
practical  needs.   *   *   *   In  some  cases  knowledge  of  subject  matter  Is  limited. 

10.  They  take  great  Interest  In  school  and  community.  More  power  In  drill 
work.  Strong  In  reading  and  primary  work.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Some  lack  maturity. 
Some,  possibly,  have  too  much  confidence  In  themselves. 

11.  They  know  what  to  do  and  how  things  should, be  done.  In  general  they 
are  more  professional  In  their  duty  toward  the  work  of  teaching.  In  attend- 
ing teachers*  meetings  the  training-school  graduate  Is  far  ahead  of  the  old-type 
teacher. 

12.  They  are  strong  In  methods  and  especially  In  primary  and  middle-form 
work.  They  have  good  ideas  regarding  special  programs,  etc.  They  cooperate 
with  the  county  superintendent  and  training  school.  *  ♦  ♦  Some  show  a 
weakness  in  discipline  and  also  in  their  ability  to  mingle  properly  In  the  social 
life  In  the  conmiunlty. 

13.  They  know  how  to  go  about  work,  plan  programs,  prepare  lessons,  and 
make  assignments,  and  hence  do  not  waste  time.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  Is  a  lack  of 
scholarship  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  high-school  graduates. 

14.  They  are  strong  In  subject  matter,  habits  of  application,  and  general  good 
teaching.  They  know  how  to  plan  their  work  and  organize  the  school.  They 
have  a  foundation  so  that  they  are  able  to  receive  constructive  criticism  from 
the  superintendent 

15.  They  are  strong  in  methods  of  presenting  work  when  compared  with 
untrained  teachers.  -  They  are  strong  also  in  "  mixing "  with  community. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Weakness  in  teaching  upper  grades.  Graduates  not  mature.  The 
weaknesses  are  lack  of  maturity,  confidence,  and  in  many  caste  academic 
qualifications. 

16.  They  are  strong  in  methods  of  handling  class  work  and  also  in  making 
assignments.  *  *  ♦  Some  of  them  get  the  notion  that  their  preparation  is 
complete.  They  do  not  know  well  enough  the  subject  to  teach.  They  are  In 
many  cases  too  Immature. 

17.  They  are  strong  in  preparing  work,  assigning  lessons,  and  In  methods  of 
instruction.  *  *  ♦  Many  are  too  young  and  some  deficient  In  knowledge. 
They  find  the  work  more  difficult  than  they  anticipate. 

18.  Most  of  them  have  Interest  In  country  life.  Their  work  is  better  organ- 
ized. They  are  better  prepared  for  busy  work  and  do  more  social  center  work. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Many  lack  in  exi)erience,  education,  and  training  previous  to  time 
they  start  training  schools. 

19.  Majority  anxious  to  make  success.  Many  take  active  interest  in  civic 
society  matters.  ♦  ♦  *  Many  immature  girls,  weak  in  scholarship  and  lack 
of  sense  of  responsibility. 

20.  They  organize  the  school  with  less  delay.  They  have  a  supply  of  seat  work 
and  are  prepared  with  drills  and  devices  that  have  been  provided  at  the  training 
school.  They  have  a  better  attitude  toward  the  country,  its  social  and  economic 
problems.  There  is  a  disposition  to  find  out,  write  letters,  ask  questions, 
and  use  references.  ♦  ♦  *  Some  are  weak  in  discipline  and  in  the  teach- 
ing of  arithmetic  and  spelling. 

21.  They  are  strong  in  teaching  language. 

22.  They  give  the  Impression  that  they  have  something  definite  planned. 

♦  ♦   *   They  have  a  tendency  to  overdo  the  busy  work. 

23.  They  are  strong  in  discipline,  cooperation,  and  desire  to  do  their  very 
best;  also  in  Instruction  and  assignments.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Therq  is  a  lack  of  aca- 
demic preparation  before  entering  training  schools. 

WORK  DONE  BV  SOME  OP  THE  GRADUATES  OP  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Many  instances  could  be  given  where  graduates  of  training  schools 
have  brought  n^w  life  into  the  work  of  the  country  schools  and  also 
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new  life  into  country  communities.  The  following  accounts  are  given 
not  merely  to  tell  what  some  of  the  graduates  have  done,  but  as  sug- 
gestive of  what  may  be  done  by  all  teachers  who  are  going  into 
country  school  work.  Institutions  that  train  young  people  for  work 
in  country  communities  would  do  weU  to  give  them  information 
regarding  what  has  really  been  accomplished  in  districts  of  the  home 
county. 

Miss  P.  taught  at   .    She  was  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  community 

service.  She  caUed  in  the  physician  from  the  neighboring  village  and  asked 
him  to  come  and  speak  to  her  people  on  "  Tuberculosis."  He  had  been  principal 
of  one  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  and  readily  responded.  The  Interest 
which  his  address  aroused  led  the  people  to  desire  regular  gatherings  of  that 
kind.  The  teacher  secured  the  organization  of  a  society  which  has  maintained 
monthly  meetings  for  the  past  three  years.  Miss  P.  left  the  district,  but  her 
influence  is  still  felt 

Miss  W.  was  the  teacher  in  the  school.   She  had  had  trouble  with  Ed, 

and  he  left  school  on  Friday  evening  vowing  never  to  return.  Miss  W.  went 
to  her  home  for  the  week  end  and  was  haunted  by  a  sense  of  failure.  She 
determined  that  she  would  not  allow  EM  to  leave  school.  On  her  return  to  her 
district  on  Sunday  she  went  immediately  to  Ed*s  home,  thrashed  out  the  entire 
trouble  with  him,  got  his  promise  to  return  to  school,  and  went  happily  to  her 
repose.  On  Monday  Ed  came  back  to  school  and  finished  the  common-school 
course  that  spring,  went  on  to  high  school,  and  fiiUshed  the  course  there  with 
credit  to  himself  and  his  teachers.  He  is  now  one  of  the  most  progressive 
young  farmers  in  CJounty. 

Miss  B.  taught  at  three  yfears.   She  was  no  common  teacher,  but  was 

a  real  spirit  of  progress  in  the  community.  She  went  after  the  board,  after  the 
boys,  after  their  parents  until  she  secured  for  her  school  ground  the  best  equip- 
ment of  p^ay  apparatus  in  the  county.  She  organized  a  Sunday  school  there 
and  taught  in  it  herself.  She  really  revolutionized  the  attitude  of  the  people 
in  that  district. 

Miss  H.  finished  the  County  Normal  in  1910.    She  secured  a  school  in  the 

town  of  .   Here,  somewhat  in  the  backwoods,  she  went  to  work.  She 

organized  the  women  and  girls  Into  a  sewing  circle.  She  secured  a  Babcock 
milk  tester  and  got  all  her  pupils  and  many  of  the  farmers  interested  in  the 
testing  of  milk.  She  interested  the  farmers  in  tested  seed  corn,  so  that  every 
farmer  in  her  district  planted  tested  seeds.  She  secured  through  her  sewing 
circle  the  most  complete  equipment  of  almost  any  school  in  the  county.  She  is 
still  there  (1914).  They  are  paying  her  more  than  $100  a  year  better  salary 
than  when  she  began  work  and  will  not  let  her  go. 

One  of  the  training  school  principals  writes  the  following  in  reply 
to  the  question  regarding  the  work  done  by  the  graduates  of  his 
school: 

As  to  the  instances  where  communities  have  been  aroused  or  benefited  be- 
cause of  the  work  done  by  our  graduates,  I  can  not  think  of  anything  very 
startling  or  vivid  under  that  head.  On  the  other  hand,  we  receive  three  or 
four  letters  every  week  from  our  graduates  In  which  they  tell  of  things  that 
they  are  doing,  and  they  are  usually  things  that  are  worth  while.  The  spirit 
of  our  graduates,  as  exemplified  in  their  work,  seems  to  be  to  do  something 
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more  than  merely  keep  school  in  the  community.  For  instance,  one  girl  from 
whom  I  received  a  letter  this  week  has  Just  had  a  sociable  at  which  she 
made  $26.  With  this  she  will  buy  single  seats  for  the  schogl.  A  good  many 
of  our  graduates  have  raised  money  and  purchased  articles  for  the  schools 
in  which  they  teach.    Several  have  purchased  organs. 

Last  year  14  agricultural  meetings  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  through  the  Instrumentality,  of  pupils  who  have  graduated  from  this 
school,  cooperating  with  the  county  agriculturist  He  reports  them  generally 
active  in  promoting  rural  welfare  and  advancement 

I  can  think  of  another  instance  where  one  of  our  graduates  persuaded  a 
young  man  who  had  left  school  to  go  back  and  finish  the  common-school  course, 
and  encouraged  the  boy  to  enter  high  school.  He  Is  now  a  Junior  in  the  high 
school.  Another  case  I  can  think  of  is  where  a  graduate  persuaded  a  young 
woman  to  go  back  to  school  and  finish  the  common-school  course  with  the 
same  result. 

One  of  our  graduates  said  that  the  mail  carrier  on  her  route  told  her  that 
the  people  were  taking  more  newspapers  this  year  than  last,  and  this  Is  the 
result  of  the  interest  she  has  aroused  in  current  events  in  her  school.  Three 
of  our  graduates  have  already  been  asked  to  come  back  next  year,  which  seems 
to  me  a  splendid  proof  of  the  work  that  they  are  doing.  One  of  our  young 
men  graduates  was  given  a  raise  of  $7.50  per  month  at  the  end  of  the  first 
term  and  at  the  same  time  asked  to  come  back  next  year.   He  has  50  pupils. 

The  following  account  was  received  in  response  to  a  request 
regarding  the  work  done  by  graduates  of  training  schools  in  one  of 
the  counties : 

In  a  certain  district  in  this  county  there  was  a  very  poor  school  building,  and 
a  very  poor  school  because  of  poorly  paid,  untrained  teachers. 

A  prosperous  farmer  there  whose  large  family  had  grown  up  and  settled 
around  him  soon  comprised  the  majority  of  the  residents  of  the  district  A 
daughter  of  one  of  the  older  children  of  this  prosperous  farmer  attended  a 
training  school  and  became  a  well-trained  and  legally  qualified  teacher.  When 
it  dawned  upon  this  settlement  of  relatives  that  they  had  such  a  teacher  in 
the  family,  they  questioned  among  themselves  why  they  should  continue  to 
hire  untrained  teachers  and  suffer  from  a  poor  school  while  other  schools 
profited  by  the  services  of  this  worthy  daughter. 

At  a  school  meeting  they  decided  to  employ  this  young  lady  for  that  year. 
She  was  so  successful  in  her  work  with  the  pupils  that  soon  the  parents  became 
Interested  In  the  school.  The  programs  given  and  the  social  events  she 
inaugurated  brought  the  parents  to  the  schoolhouse.  They  then  began  to 
realize  what  a  poor  place  they  had  for  a  school.  They  became  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  children,  and  proud  of  the  live  little  school  they  had.  At 
the  next  annual  meeting  they  decided  to  build  a  new  modern  schoolhouse. 
This  they  did,  sparing  no  pains  In  making  It  sanitary  and  convenient.  They 
installed  a  furnace.  They  made  a  good  well  for  drinking  water,  and  made  a 
cistern  for  soft  water,  plumbing  a  lavatory  where  the  pupils  could  enjoy  being 
cleanly.  They  built  nice  wardrobes,  and  a  nice  little  library  room  separated 
from  the  main  room  by  folding  doors. 

They  then  hired  for  another  year  the  same  young  lady  who  had  given  such 
satisfaction. 

She  had  a  school  and  community  program,  a  Harvest  Sociable  at  her  school 
this  fall.  It  was  a  unique  affair.  The  schoolhouse  was  decorated  with  shocks 
of  corn  and  strings  of  seed  corn.  A  motto :  "  Corn  Is  King,"  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place  on  the  front  blackboard. 
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After  a  social  hour  a  program  was  given.  The  first  part  of  the  program 
was  a  review  of  the  work  the  school  had  done  In  the  fall  study  of  corn,  pre- 
paring the  soil,  cultivating,  selecting  good  seed,  harvesting  corn,  curing  the 
seed,  preparing  seed  for  planting,  and  judging  of  corn.  The  school  had  worked 
out  a  fine  set  of  products,  excelling  the  one  gotten  out  by  the  Oom  Products 
CJo.,  and  these  were  used  In  the  different  talks  on  the  uses  of  corn.  Maps 
showed  the  corn-growing  region,  and  Wisconsin  with  Its  silos  was  not  for- 
gotten.  Autumn  songs  livened  the  program. 

Then  came  the  farmers'  side  of  the  program,  and  three  or  four  farmers 
talked  on  topics  concerning  the  farm,  each  speaking  on  a  subject  In  which  his 
farm  showed  he  was  an  exi)ert.  The  teacher  had  shown  great  wisdom  In  asking 
men  worthy  to  be  heard  upon  subjects  which  supplemented  her  own  instruction. 

The  children  wanted  me  to  see  their  basement ;  so  the  teacher  took  me  down 
to  see  it.  The  furnace  sat  in  the  middle,  dividing  the  one  large  room.  In  each 
corner  was  a  playhouse,  and  one  or  two  others  edged  In  between.  Each  play- 
house contained  the  rustic  furniture  made  by  the  children  and  was  supplied 
with  rugs  of  their  own  making,  pictures  of  their  own  framing,  tables  furnished 
with  dishes  and  linen ;  and  all  was  complete.  The  Ingenuity  of  each  family  or 
set  of  children  was  plainly  shown,  and  there  were  visible  signs  of  a  little 
suggestion  by  the  teacher. 

I  was  told  that  the  children  ate  their  dinners  In  their  play  dining  rooms  and 
that  they  often  visited  each  other  and  ate  dinner  with  each  other,  observing  the 
best  etiquette  of  the  neighborhood.  They  were  happy  and  proud  of  their  lovely 
basement. 

From  another  county  the  following  report  was  received : 

Many  of  the  graduates  of  the  training  school  have  been  Instrumental  In 
awakening  the  people  of  the  districts  in  which  they  have  taught. 

The  following  will  serve  as  a  concrete  example:  Jt  Dist.  10,   ,  Is 

divided  by  the  fact  that  the  families  live  on  two  main  roads  each  leading  to 

the  city  of  .   In  the  fall  of  1911  they  hired  a  training-school  graduate 

who  thought  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  bring  the  community  together 
In  a  social  way. 

A  literary  program  was  given,  after  which  a  basket  supper  was  held,  the 
baskets  being  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  people  enjoyed  the  meeting  so 
well  that  they  voted  to  organize  the  Narrows  Prairie  CJountry  Club,  of  which 
the  teacher  was  made  secretary. 

With  the  money  raised  at  the  sale  of  the  baskets  and  a  small  additional 
amount  donated  by  the  club  an  organ,  bookcase,  Babcock  tester,  and  a  lighting 
system  were  secured  for  the  school. 

The  club  is  still  in  a  thriving  condition  and  has  brought,  besides  many  local 
people,  several  professors  from  the  university  to  speak  at  the  meetings. 

The  people  of  the  district  take  part  In  the  program  by  giving  plays,  talks, 
and  debates.  Some  of  the  topics  which  have  been  considered  are:  Alfalfa 
growing,  testing  and  curing  seed  corn,  testing  the  dairy  herd,  cooperation 
among  farmers,  poultry  raising,  and  woman  suffrage. 

The  teacher  taught  the  pupils  how  to  use  the  Babcock  tester  and  then  allowed 
them  to  take  It  to  their  homes,  keeping  it  about  two  weeks  on  each  farm  and 
testing  the  home  herd.  In  another  country  district  taught  by  a  training-school 
graduate  the  classwork  Is  so  strong  that  the  county  superintendent  has  had  the 
teacher  put  on  class  exercises  before  the  teachers  of  the  State  graded  schools 
and  the  school-board  convention. 
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The  work  put  on  before  the  school-board  convention  was  on  the  growing  of 
alfalfa.  Several  of  the  members  pr^nt  questioned  the  class  and  found  them 
able  to  answer  their  questions  as  Intelligently  as  they  had  the  teacher's. 

The  commission  sent  to  the  United  States  from  Uruguay,  South  America,  to 

study  the  educational  methods  of  this  country  spent  one  day  in  County. 

The  forenoon  was  spent  in  the  training  school  and  the  afternoon  in  the  school 
taught  by  the  teacher  mentioned  above.  They  were  very  much  pleased  and 
interested  in  the  work  they  saw. 

In  a  certain  school  district  the  people  were  mostly  Finlanders. 
Some  of  the  children  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  One  of  the 
farmers  had  a  cream  separator  which  did  not  work.  He  went  to  the 
clerk  of  the  school  board  for  help  and  was  referred  to  the  teacher. 
She  took  the  machine  apart,  found  the  trouble,  and  fixed  it.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  vanished, 
and  money  was  provided  for  the  purchase  of  a  Babcock  tester. 

In  a  certain  school  request  had  been  made  for  two  or  three  years 
for  a  sweeping  compound,  more  frequent  scrubbing,  and  for  some 
supplementary  reading  books.  The  requests  had  been  continually 
refused.  A  graduate  of  the  training  school  held  "  potato"  meetings 
and  took  occasion  to  emphasize  these  requests.  The  result  was  that 
she  got  all  she  wanted  and  more  than  previous  teachers  had  asked  for. 

As  the  direct  result  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  one  of  the 
training  schools,  more  than  a  dozen  Babcock  testers  have  been  in- 
stalled in  the  schools  of  the  county.  Com  testing  has  been  intro- 
duced in  at  least  schools  where  no  such  work  was  done  in  previous 
years.  Potato  judging  is  now  going  on  in  15  schools. 

From  another  county  the  following  report  has  been  received : 

At  the  present  wTltlng  there  are  teaching  In  this  county  58  graduates  of  the 
training  school.  Besides  this  number  of  graduates,  there  are  at  least  30  others 
teaching  who  have  done  some  work  at  the  training  school.  There  are  11  of  its 
graduates  teaching  In  other  counties  of  this  State  and  two  In  other  States. 
Eight  of  the  young  women  have  undertaken  schools  of  one.  In  no  case  need  the 
county  or  State  think  that  the  time  spent  by  the  young  women  in  fitting  them- 
selves for  the  teaching  profession  Is  wasted.  They  will  be  able  to  help  the  boys 
and  girls  of  to-morrow  all  the  more  because  of  the  training  they  received.  Six 
graduates  are  continuing  their  preparation  for  teaching  at  higher  Institutions 
of  learning.  From  the  reports  received,  they  are  successfully  doing  the  work 
required  of  them  at  their  Institutions.  The  remainder  of  the  graduates  are 
either  at  home  or  pursuing  other  lines  of  work. 

Each  year  the  school  has  had  a  greater  number  of  calls  for  its  graduates 
than  it  has  been  able  to  fill.  *  ♦  ♦  Most  of  the  graduates  have  proven 
successful  In  their  work.  As  is  to  be  expected  In  any  line  of  work,  failures  have 
occurred.  In  general,  failures  have  been  due  to  a  lack  of  personality  rather 
than  to  the  things  which  the  school  can  give  Its  students  in  so  short  a  time. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  transform  a  person  In  one  or  two  years.  Sometimes  a  life- 
time can  not  accomplish  the  transformation.  No  school  can  expect  to  turn  out 
as  a  successful  teacher  everyone  whom  It  graduates,  let  alone  all  who  enter  It. 
The  best  recommendation  I  know  ot  for  the  school's  graduates  is  the  long 
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tenure  many  of  them  are  serring  in  the  same  school.  Several  have  taught  for 
three  years  In  the  same  district  and  many  for  two  years.  Others  have  returned 
to  the  first  dfastrict  where  they  taught  after  teaching  elsewhere. 

The  salaries  of  the  graduates  before  the  minimum-wage  law  had  been  passed 
were  good,  varying  from  |37.50  to  $65  per  month.  There  is  a  call  in  graded 
school  positions  for  our  graduates,  especially  young  men  who  are  also  graduates 
of  high  schools.  Two  of  our  young  men  are  filling  such  positions  at  $65  per 
month.  The  school  could  not  fill  two  similar  positions  this  fall  because  we  had 
no  graduates  for  the  places. 

The  school  has  stood  for  more  than  the  instruction  of  pupils  within  the  four 
walls  of  its  building.  It  has  followed  its  graduates  in  the  field  and  has  at- 
tempted to  help  them  over  difficult  places.  Not  alone  to  the  graduates  of  the 
school  has  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  gone.  It  has  attemtped  to  be  of  service  to 
every  teacher  of  the  county.  It  has  been  the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
State  which  has  given  tlie  entire  teaching  force  of  a  county  an  opportunity  for 
consultation  every  Saturday  by  holding  school  on  that  day.  The  faculty  have 
given  their  time  on  Mondays  to  the  visitation  of  schools.  During  its  six  years' 
existence  there  are  but  eight  schools  in  the  entire  county  that  have  not  been 
visited.  Some  of  the  schools  have  had  as  many  as  six  visits. 

From  time  to  time  the  school  has  sent  out  printed  material  to  all  schools 
of  the  county.  With  the  help  of  the  county  superintendent  it  has  published  the 

quarterly,   ,  which  has  been  sent  free  to  all  teachers  and  school  board 

members  of  the  county.'  Other  publications  in  which  the  county  superintendent 
and  training  school  faculty  have  cooperated  are  **  Farm  Accounts  "  and  "Essen- 
tials in  Education.*' 

The  ideal  of  the  school  is  one  of  service  and  helpfulness  to  all  of  the  teachers 
of  the  entire  county  all  of  the  time. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  replies  received : 

Our  graduates  have  awakened  much  interest  in  agricultural  and  other  in- 
dustrial Vork.  They  have  arranged  for  agricultural  meetings  to  which  outside 
speakers  have  been  invited.  They  have  organized  literary  societies  and  sewing 
circles  and  held  contests  of  various  kinds.  In  the  corn  contest  (1913)  554 
pupils  of  the  county  took  part  Although  there  has  been  nothing  startling  in 
any  one  community,  there  has  been  a  general  awakening  of  interest  in  all 
phases  of  educational  work. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  OUTSIDE  OF  THE 
TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  county  training  school  is  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  country  school  work.  This  was  the  purpose  the 
people  had  in  mind  when  the  law  was  first  enacted.  The  schools  have, 
however,  many  other  functions  which  are  worthy  of  mention: 

1.  The  teachers  in  the  training  school  aid  the  county  superin- 
tendent in  holding  teachers'  meetings  during  the  year.  Since  these 
teachers  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  local  conditions  and  needs, 
they  are  able  to  give  to  the  country  school-teachers  help  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  most  practical  kind. 
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2.  The  members  of  the  training  school  faculty  visit  country  schools. 
They  do  this  first  of  all  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  schools  of  the 
county  in  order  that  they  may  know  the  needs  of  these  schools.  The 
visitation  is  carried  on  also  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  the  work 
that  the  graduates  of  the  institution  are  doing.  In  this  way  they 
learn  by  observation  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  graduates. 

This  school  visitation  is  of  considerable  help  to  the  county  super- 
intendents of  the  coimties  in  which  the  schools  are  located.  Most  of 
the  schools  have  made  definite  provision  for  this  visitation  work. 

3.  The  members  of  the  training  school  faculty  assist  the  superin- 
tendents in  the  social  center  work  of  the  county.  They  do  this  in 
training  the  students  to  lead  in  this  work  when  they  get  into  the 
schools  of  the  county,  and  they  also  help  by  going  into  the  county  to 
speak  at  educational  gatherings  of  various  kinds. 

4.  The  members  of  the  training-school  faculty  are  students  of 
rural  problems.  In  order  to  prepare  teachers  for  country  schools 
they  must  necessarily  understand  coimtry  needs  and  country  con- 
ditions. 

In  order  that  this  study  may  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  various 
counties  maintaining  training  schools,  the  principals  have  organized 
themselves  into  an  association. 

5.  Many  of  the  training  schools  assist  the  county  superintendents 
in  their  work  by  preparing  circulars  and  publications  of  various 
kinds,  giving  suggestions  to  the  teachers  who  are  working  in  the 
schools. 

6.  Besides  visiting  the  country  schools,  the  members  of  the  faculty 
help  the  teachers  of  the  county  through  correspondence.  The  teach- 
ers in  the  training  schools  are  at  the  service  of  the  country  teachers 
at  all  times,  and  the  graduates  especially  come  to  the  members  of 
the  faculty  with  their  questions. 

7.  Some  of  the  training  schools  have  undertaken  to  furnish  educa- 
tional material  for  country  teachers.  In  some  instances  the' schools 
loan  professional  books. 

8.  Some  of  the  training  schools  are  maintaining  educational  col- 
umns in  the  local  newspapers.  The  material  published  in  these  col- 
umns is  of  value  not  only  to  teachers,  but  to  the  general  reader. 

9.  Some  of  the  training  schools  assist  the  county  superintendent 
in  conducting  contests.  In  some  instances  the  schools  have  pro- 
vided for  farmers'  short  courses.  This  work  does  much  to  foster 
educa£ional  sentiment  in  the  different  communities. 

10.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  a  training  school  unifies 
and  systematizes  the  school  work  in  the  county.  The  teachers  nat- 
urally become  united  into  a  body  that  has  a  common  aim  and,  to 
some  extent,  uniform  methods.   The  county  superintendent  can,  by 
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keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  work  done  in  the  training  school, 
greatly  influence  the  school  work  from  year  to  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  benefits  derived  from  a  county  training 
school,  the  following  have  been  set  forth  by  some  people: 

(a)  By  the  establishment  of  the  county  training  school,  more 
young  people  get  additional  schooling.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  most  of  the  students  in  the  training  school  are  from  the  coun- 
try communities.  In  a  number  of  instances  these  students  did  not 
have  convenient  access  to  other  schools. 

(6). A  training  school  has  often  been  the  means  of  interesting 
parents  in  the  cause  of  education.  Many  of  the  people  whose  chil- 
dren have  attended  a  training  school  have  been  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  teachers'  work  and  the  necessity  for  careful 
preparation. 

(c)  The  training  school  is  an  institution  that  especially  brings 
the  young  people  of  the  country  into  educational  work.  If  the  coun- 
try communities  are  to  develop  educationally,  they  must  largely  do 
so  under  the  leadership  of  their  own  people.  There  is  a  decided 
advantage  in  having  country-br^d  people  teaching  in  the  country 
schools. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AS  AN  INSTITUTION  FOR 
TRAINING  COUNTRY  TEACHERS. 

1.  The  members  of  the  faculty  are  persons  of  maturity  and  are 
•  well  prepared  for  the  work,  both  in  scholarship  and  experience.  They 

are  men  and  women  who  understand  country  life,  and  they  are  in- 
terested in  its  development. 

2.  Mdst  of  the  students  who  attend  training  schools  are  from  the 
country.  The  experiences  that  they  have  had  are  of  great  value  to 
them  when  they  become  teachers. 

3.  The  institution  has  a  single  purpose — ^the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers for  country-school  work  and  the  enrichment  of  country  life  in 
general.  The  school  is  vocational  in  nature  and  has,  therefore,  a 
definiteness  often  absent  in  other  institutions. 

4.  The  training  schools,  being  local  institutions,  can  better  adapt 
their  work  to  the  needs  of  the  localities  they  serve  than  can  insti- 
tutions that  are  more  general  in  their  work.  The  condition  and  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  kept  in  mind  in  all  the 
school  work. 

5.  The  institution  is  of  great  help  to  the  county  superintendent  in 
all  his  work  and  enables  that  official  to  bring  about  educational 
improvements. 
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6.  Because  of  its  peculiar  function  in  the  educational  work,  the 
training  school  is  hampered  but  little  4)y  the  domination  of  higher 
institutions.  It  has  been  left  free  to  arrange  its  work  so  that  the 
best  possible  training  may  be  given  the  young  people  for  their  par- 
ticular work. 

SUQQBSTIONS  FOR  IMPROVINQ  THE  WORK  OF  THB  COUNTY 
TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  time  that  the  coimty  training  schools  have  been  in  exist- 
ence the  teachers  in  these  schools  and  the  county  superintendents 
have  had  a  good  opportunity  to  study  the  best  ways  of  improving 
the  country  schools  through  the  training  of  teachers.  Every  year 
some  improvements  have  been  made,  either  in  the  courses  of  study, 
in  the  selection  of  the  material  taught  in  the  various  branches,  or  in 
the  method  of  teaching  the  subject  matter.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  suggestions  for  improvement  that'have  been  made : 

1.  The  standard  of  admission  to  the  regular  work  of  the  training 
school  should  be  raised  whenever  the  conditions  make  it  possible. 
One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  training-school  work  is  the  inmiaturity 
of  the  students.  Some  of  the  schools  have  done  a  great  deal  toward 
urging  immature  and  poorly  prepared  students  to  take  further  pre- 
paratory work  in  some  other  school. 

2.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  training-school 
course  is  not  comprehensive  enough.  The  lengthening  of  the  course 
seems  to  be  generally  desirable.  The  course  was  increased  from  one 
year  to  two  years  soon  after  the  schools  were  established,  and  many 
are  now  considering  the  feasibility  of  making  the  course  three  years 
or  of  requiring  an  entrance  preparation  equivalent  to  two  years 
beyond  the  elementary  school. 

The  fact  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
material  given  in  the  training  school  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  will  make  the  teachers  strong  in  their  teaching  rather  than  supply 
what  is  merely  professional  or  cultural. 

3.  In  the  introduction  of  industrial  work,  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  instructors  who  have  had  successful  experience  in  adapting 
the  work  of  the  schoolroom  to  the  needs  of  home  life.  It  is  possible 
to  make  these  so-called  practical  subjects  impracticable  and  thus 
occasion  much  waste  of  time,  both  in  the  training  school  and  in  the 
country  school. 

4.  The  training  school  should  do  all  that  it  possibly  can  to  broaden 
the  interests  of  the  students.  Few  of  them  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  much  of  life  outside  of  their  immediate  environment.  When- 
ever possible,  students  should  be  taken  to  institutions  of  various 
kinds  in  order  that  they  may  see  how  things  are  done.   Visits  to 
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manufacturing  establishments,  printing,  houses,  Government  offices, 
etc.,  are  exceedingly  valuable. 

5.  The  observation  and  the  practice  work  should  be  strengthened. 
As  far  as  possible  the  students  should  observe  good  teaching.  If  the 
students  see  the  work  of  teachers  who  are  doing  only  mediocre  work, 
the  chances  are  that  their  standards  will  be  low.  In  this  obs^ation 
and  practice  work  country  conditions  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Where 
the  students  do  their  observation  work  in  city  grades,  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  for  observation  teachers  that  know  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  time. 

6.  The  training  schools  should  give  some  time  to  preparing  stu- 
dents for  leadership  in  country  communities.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  these  young  people  will  be  able  to  take  charge  of  community 
organizations  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  much  can  be  done  to  instruct 
them  in  ways  of  getting  the  people  of  the  community  interested  in 
the  school.  A  bulletin  entitled  "  Social  and  Civic  Center  Work  in 
Country  Communities"  has  been  used  by  the  training  schools  and 
forms  a  basis  for  further  instruction.  The  training  school  should 
not  be  satisfied  merely  to  graduate  young  people  who  are  able  to 
teach  the  academic  subjects  fairly  well,  but  they  should  have  some 
definite  knowledge  as  to  what  may  be  done  to  get  the  community  to 
realize  the  true  value  of  the  school. 

7.  Institutions  that  train  teachers  for  school  work  should  aim  to 
give  their  students  knowledge  regarding  school  buildings,  school 
equipment,  sanitation,  and  the  like.  Too  often  the  teacher  can  give 
no  satisfactory  information  concerning  school  furniture,  blackboards, 
etc.  The  training  schools  should  give  their  students  this  information. 

OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  IN  WISCONSIN  PREPARING  TEACHERS  FOR 
COUNTRY  SCHOOL  WORK. 

1.  Normal  schools. — ^There  are  at  present  in  Wisconsin  six  State 
normal  schools  giving  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  coun- 
try schools.  Data  regarding  these  courses  are  given  in  the  tabulation 
on  page  38. 

At  Whitewater  and  Stevens  Point  the  students  taking  the  training 
course  for  rural  teachers  have  a  separate  assembly  room  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  director  of  the  course.  At  the  White- 
water school  the  director  has  an  assistant,  and  the  two  teachers  do 
most  of  the  work  in  this  department,  the  students  going  to  the  other 
teachers  of  the  faculty  for  music,  domestic  science,  manual  training, 
drawing,  and  agriculture. 

At  Stevens  Point  the  students  take  part  of  the  other  branches  un- 
der the  members  of  the  regular  normal  school  faculty,  but  the  pro- 
fessional work  is  done  by  the  director  of  the  course. 
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In  the  other  schools  the  students  are  seated  in  the  same  room  with 
the  rest  of  the  students  of  the  normal  school.  The  professional  work 
is  done  by  the  director  of  the  course,  but  the  academic  work  is  taken 
with  the  regular  teachers  of  the  normal  school  faculty. 

The  courses  of  study  in  these  departments  are  similar  to  the  courses 
of  study  offered  in  the  county  training  schools.  Students  with  suffi- 
cient preparation  may  finish  the  work  in  a  year,  while  others  are  re- 
quired to  take  two  years. 

The  directory  of  the  rural  school  courses,  like  the  principals  of 
the  county  trading  schools,  work  with  the  county  superintendents  of 
the  counties  in  which  the  schools  are  located  (and  also  neighboring 
counties)  in  trying  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  county  schools. 
The  diplomas  received  upon  the  completion  of  these  courses  of  study 
are  equivalent  to  the  diplomas  received  upon  the  completion  of  a 
county  training  school,  but  are  limited  to  the  coimty  in  which  the 
normal  school  is  located.  The  standings  received  at  the  school  may 
be  accepted  by  county  superintendents  anywhere  in  the  State  in 
granting  certificates. 

The  rural  school  course  at  Oshkosh  was  discontinued  in  1915. 


state  normal  scfiools  of  WUconHn  having  special  courses  for  the  training  of 

rural  teachers. 


State  normal 
schools. 

Director  of  course. 

Year 
estab- 
lished. 

En- 
roll- 
ment, 
1913-14. 

Number  of  graduates. 

Gradu- 
ates 
teach- 
ing in 
1913-14. 

In 
1910. 

In 
1911. 

In 
1912. 

In 
1913. 

In 
1914. 

Total. 

Whitewater.. 

La  Crosse  

River  Falls... 

Oshkosh  

Stevens  Point 
Plattevllle... 

Total* 

0.  A.  Schmidt  

1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1912 
1914 

42 
51 
103 
44 
71 

2 

3 
15 

16 
15 
8 
14 

17 
21 
28 
21 
11 

23 
23 
38 
15 
33 

61 
74 
69 
61 
44 

38 
34 
122 
1 14 
11 

Jas.  I.  Malott  

E.  E.  Robey  

11 

0.  W.  Neale  

J.  C.  Brockert  

311 

3 

29 

53 

93 

132 

309 

11 

1  Complete  data  not  available.  <  The  total  number  of  graduates  in  1915  was  149. 


2.  High  schools. — In  1913  the  legislature  enacted  a  law  provid- 
ing that  after  July  1,  1915,  all  persons  entering  upon  the  work  of 
teaching  must  have  had  at  least  two  years'  schooling  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary course  and  that  one  of  these  years  must  be  professional 
training.  In  order  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  teachers  for  the 
schools  of  the  State  when  this  law  should  go  into  effect,  another 
measure  was  enacted  providing  for  the  establishment  of  teachers' 
training  courses  in  certain  high  schools  of  the  State.  The  following 
summary  gives  the  principal  features  of  this  law : 

1.  Any  free  high  school  or  high  school  having  a  course  of  study  equivalent 
to  a  free  high  school  and  having  four  or  more  teachers,  may  establish  a  teach* 
ers*  training  course,  except  that — 
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2.  Such  schools  can  not  be  established  in  counties  already  having  county 
training  schools  for  teachers. 

3.  The  courses  of  study  and  the  quallflcations  of  teachers  must  be  approved 
by  the  State  superintendent. 

4.  Tliese  courses  must  be  administered  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  nine 
months  during  the  school  year  ending  June  30. 

5.  Any  teacher  employed  to  give  instruction  in  the  professional  work  and 
practice  teaching  shall  be  a  graduate  of  the  advanced  course  of  a  Wisconsin 
State  normal  school,  or  a  school  offering  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  the 
course  of  study  offered  in  the  Wisconsin  State  normal  schools,  and  shall,  In 
addition,  present  evidence  of  at  least  two  years  of  successful  experience. 

6.  Such  teacher  must  devote  full  time  to  the  work  of  the  training  course. 

7.  At  least  10  persons  must  elect  to  take  such  course  during  the  current  year. 

8.  The  work  shall  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent  and  reports 
must  be  made  to  him.  ^ 

9.  The  certificate  of  graduation  qualifies  the  holder  to  teach  and  shall,  upon 
evidence  of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  seven  school  months,  when  counter- 
signed by  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  In  which  the  training  school 
is  located,  legally  qualify  the  holder  to  teach  in  that  county  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  when  such  certificate  was  granted,  and  shall  also  be  a  legal 
qualification  to  teach  in  any  department  of  any  State  graded  school  In  that 
county,  the  prlncipalship  of  a  State  graded  school  of  the  first  class  excepted. 
Standings  on  certificates  of  graduation  from  an  approved  training  course  may 
be  accepted  by  any  county  or  city  superintendent  in  place  of  actual  examination 
under  certain  conditions. 

10.  If  the  administration  of  such  training  course  meets  the  approval  of  the 
State  superintendent,  the  State  will  aid  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  expended 
for  the  salary  of  the  duly  qualified  and  approved  teacher  employed  in  this 
departnaent.  This  special  aid  is  apportioned  as  is  other  special  State  aid; 
that  is,  the  teachers  are  paid  by  the  district  as  other  teachers  are  paid.  The 
amount  as  above  will  be  refunded  at  the  time  of  the  apportionment  of  special 
State  aid. 

Under  this  act  27  high  schools  of  the  State  introduced  teachers^ 
training  courses  in  the  fall  of  1913.  The  following  table  shows  the 
enrollment  in  these  courses  during  the  year  1913-14  and  the  number 
of  graduates  in  June,  1914.  Since  this  is  the  first  year  the  courses 
were  established,  the  number  of  graduates  is  small.  Only  those  stu- 
dents who  had  finished  or  almost  finished  the  high-school  course 
previous  to  1913  could  complete  the  work  in  one  school  year.  A  few 
of  the  high  schools  had  introduced  a  teachers'  training  course  before 
the  law  was  enacted,  and  for  this  reason  had  a  considerable  number 
of  students^ho  were  ready  to  complete  the  work  the  first  year. 


The  annual  appropriation  by  the  State  for  these  courses  in  the 
high  schools  is  $25,000. 
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Wisconsin  high  sclwols  in  toJUch  teachers*  iraininff  courses  have  been  estab- 
lished. 


Location  0  schools. 


Ckmoties. 


Enronment,  191S-14. 


Halo.     Female.  Total. 


Gradutttfls,  1914. 


Hale.     Female.  Total. 


Black  River  Falls. 

Chflton  

Qiippewa  Falls.... 

Cranaon.   

Darlington  

Dodgeville  

Ellsworth  

Fonnimoro. ....... 

Florence  

Gales  ville  

Grantsburg.  

Green  Bay  

Hayward  

Jefferson...^  

Hayville  

NelllsviUe  

New  Richmond... 

Omro  

Plymouth  

Ripon  

Shawano  

Spooner  

Stoughton  

Tomah  

Washburn  

Waukesha.  

Westfield  


Jackson  

Calumet  

Chippewa  

Forest  

Lafayette  

Iowa  

Pierce  

Grant  

Florsnoe  

Trempealeau.. 

Burnett  

Brown  

Sawyer  

Jefferson  

Dodge  

Clark  

St.  Croix  

Winnebago... 

Sheboygan  

Fonddu  Lac.. 

Shawano  

Washburn  

Dane  

Monroe  

Bayfield  

Waukesha.... 
Marquette  


Total*. 


34 


686 


6ao 


93 


1 

0 
IS 
0 
0 
8 
2 
1 
0 

fi 

1 

0 
0 
4 
8 
1 
8 
6 
19 
1 
8 
2 
6 
4 
7 
1 
0 


1  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  1914-15  was  758.  Of  these,  59  were  men  and  099  women.  There 
were  265  graduated— 19  men  and  246  women. 
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Depabtment  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education, 

WasMngtoTij  August  10,  1916. 

Sm:  In  1910  there  were  in  the  United  States  more  than  thirteen 
millions  of  foreign-bom  men,  women,  and  children,  and  more  than 
four-fifths  of  those  coming  in  that  year  were  from  southern  and 
eastern  European  countries  and  other  countries  in  which  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  is  very  large.  Nearly  three  millions  of  these 
foreign-bom  men,  women,  and  children  over  10  years  of  age  were 
unable  to  speak  the  English  language,  and  more  than  one  million  six 
hundred  thousand  were  unable  to  read  and  write  in  any  language. 
The  four  years  following  the  census  year  of  1910  added  largely  to  all 
these  classes,  the  average  immigration  for  these  years  being  more 
than  one  million  annually.  The  tide  has  receded  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  but  it  will  probably  attain  its  former  level  and 
more  when  the  war  is  over. 

For  their  good  and  our  own  we  may  not  let  these  people  remain 
among  us  either  as  citizens  or  aliens  without  giving  them  adequate 
opportunity  and  every  proper  inducement  to  learn  the  language  of 
the  country  and  whatever  else  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
imderstand  the  best  in  American  social,  industrial,  and  civic  life. 
A  general  feeling  of  the  importance  of  this  problem  has  given  rise  to 
three  questions: 

1.  What  is  now  being  done  for  the  education  of  those  who 
come  to  our  shores  after  having  passed  the  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  ? 

2.  What  should  be  done  for  them  ? 

3.  How  can  it  best  be  done  ? 

To  help  toward  the  answer  of  the  first  of  these  questions,  I  recom- 
mend the  publication  of  the  accompanying  manuscript,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  of  the  Division  of  Immigrant  Educa- 
tion in  this  bureau.  Other  manuscripts  intended  to  assist  in  answer- 
ing the  second  and  third  of  these  questions  are  in  preparation  and 
will  be  submitted  for  publication  later. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Chapter  L 
THE  PROBLEM. 


Census  returns  in  the  last  two  decennial  reports  have  brought 
out  with  increasing  force  the  growing  importance  of  the  alien  prob- 
lem.* Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to-day  is  an  immigrant 
or  the  descendant  of  an  immigrant.  Proximity  to  the  ocean-crosser 
in  point  of  time  is  the  chief  factor  which  fixes  the  position  of  each 
in  the  categories  of  the  census  classification. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  it  was  finally  determined  that  English 
should  thenceforth  be  the  language  of  the  land.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  colonial  period  English  had  been  the  language  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  arrivals  from  across  the  sea,  and  it  continued 
so  to  be  for  many  years  thereafter.  Subsequent  arrivals  for  many 
decades  accepted  imquestioningly  the  responsibility  of  learning  the 
language  of  their  adopted  cotmtry.  So  long  as  the  newcomers  were 
of  Teutonic  stock  the  problem  of  educating  the  aliens  presented 
no  particular  difficulty;^  They  all  came  from,  coim tries  where  learn- 
ing occupied  an  honorable  place  in  the  minds  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  the  problem  of  illiteracy  was  almost  n^ligible.'  In  fact 
in  some  of  the  countries  it  was  only  a  small  proportion  of  what  it 
was  among  the  native-white  population  of  America  at  the  same  time. 

"With  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  immigrant  tide,  however, 
when  immigrants  began  to  come  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
new  difficulties  presented  themselves.  Li  the  decade  1851-1860, 
the  arrivals  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  formed  only  about  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  nxmiber  of  immigrants.  In  the  following  decade 
this  proportion  had  doubled;  in  another  decade  it  had  doubled 
i^ain;  and  then  for  20  years  it  remained  almost  stationary.  Reduced 
to  figures,  this  means  5  per  cent  in  1861-1860;  11  per  cent  in  1861-70; 
26  per  cent  in  1871-1880;  and  28  per  cent  in  1881-1890.  Then  the 
flood  from  eastern  and  southern  Europe  burst  forth  with  increased 
force,  nearly  doubling  in  the  following  decade;  and  finally,  in  the 
decade  1901-1910,  it  increased  nearly  by  half. 

I  Table  1  shows  the  number  of  foreign-bom  whites,  In  each  State,  together  with  their  per  cent  of  the  total 
population. 
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This  change  is  shown  schematically  in  the  subjoined  diagram: 

NOHtMCHN  AND  WCSTCHM  lUflOM  |  | 

SOUTHCRN  AND  CASTCKN  CUftOK  ^^MM 
AND  OTHCII  COUNTRICS  ^^SSKA 


i^^i      ta§.      1^1     i^ai     las.  lepi 
iBoo    ie7o    leeo    leao     isoo  isio 
Diagram  1.— ImmlcratlDn  into  the  United  States,  1S51-1910, 
sho\ring  por  cent  of  increase  from  the  less  literate  nations. 


Thus  in  the  decade,  1891-1900,  well  over  half  the  immigration 
tide  arose  in  the  countries  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  and  10 
years  later  these  same  countries  were  responsible  for  over  three- 
fourths  of  our  new  arrivals.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  sense  of  responsibility  for  acquiring  a  facility  in  the  use  of  English 
changed  inversely  as  the  number  of  immigrants  from  the  less  literate 
nations.  In  1890  over  half  the  population  of  one  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  from  which  a  considerable  proportion  of 
immigrants  comes,  were  classed  as  illiterate.  Statistics  for  1910  show 
this  figure  still  to  be  over  33  per  cent.  Other  iUiteracy  figures  for 
that  eastern  section  of  Europe  range  from  Austria  with  13.7  per  cent, 
Roumania  with  60.6  per  cent,  and  Russia  with  69  per  cent,  to  Servia 
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with  78.9  per  cent  of  her  population  unable  to  read  and  write  their 
own  language. 

If  it  is  justifiable  to  assume  that  the  literacy  of  the  immigrants, 
from  these  countries  is  measured  by  that  of  the  population  of  the 
coimtries,  it  is  evident  that  the  United  States  must  assume  an  addi- 
tional burden  in  return  for  economic  aid  derived  from  their  labor  ^..^ 
in  order  to  raise  these  newcomers  to  the  literacy  level  of  its  own 
people,  which  at  best  is  quite  too  low  even  for  the  native-bom 
whites. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910/  there  were  1,650,361  foreign- 
bom  whites  over  10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  or  write  in  any 
language,  a  number  representing  12.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  foreign- 
bom  white  population  of  the  country.*  In  contrast  with  the  illit- 
eracy among  the  native  whites,  3  per  cent,  this  figure  is  disquietingly 
large. 

When  inability  to  speak  English  is  considered,  an  even  more 
serious  situation  is  disclosed,  for  in  1910  practically  three  million 
foreign-bom  white  persons  in  the  United  States  10  years  of  age  and  " 
over  (to  be  exact,  2,953,011)  were  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
country.'  While  it  is  tme  that  some  of  these  were  merely  sojoumers 
in  the  land  who  would  ultimately  find  their  way  back  whence  they 
came,^  it  is  evident  that  during  their  stay  in  the  United  States  they 
are  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  country  and  must  be 
held  responsible  for  obeying  these  laws  and  regulations.  Even 
though  they  may  feel  no  personal  need  for  acquiring  English  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  Nation  make  it  imperative  that  this  obli- 
gation be  forced  upon  them.  The  more  these  foreigners  settle  in 
groups  among  their  own  kind,  the  less  likely  are  they  to  leam  English  • 
of  their  own  accord,  and  the  more  necessary  does  it  become  that 
municipal,  State,  or  National  authorities  begin  seriously  to  consider 
the  problem. 

In  1910  the  2,953,011  foreign-bom  white  persons  in  the  United 
States  10  years  of  age  and  over  who  were  unable  to  speak  English 
represented  22.8  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign-bom  population  of  the 
country.  While  these  are  scattered  throughout  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  they  are  largely  found  in  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the 
country.  More  than  two-thirds  of  them  are  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Now  Jersey, 
Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  With  the  exception  of  Texas,  the 
States  just  noted  are  all  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

»In  the  subsequent  pa'^es  of  this  bulletin  all  figures  relating  to  population,  size  of  comraimitlps,  Illiteracy, 
inability  to  speak  English,  and  the  like  for  the  United  States  are  based  upon  the  returns  of  the  census  for 
1910. 

*  For  illiteracy  figures  among  foreign-bom  whites  for  the  various  States,  see  Table  2,  p.  33. 

*  For  figures  relating  to  inability  to  speak  En^^lish  amon<;  foreifm-bom  whites  for  the  \-ariou8  States,  see 
Tables. 

*  From  the  most  trustworthy  inlbimation  available,  this  represents  about  one-third  the  total  number. 
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Each  of  them  has  more  than  100,000  non-English-speaking  foreign- 
ers, with  numbers  ranging  from  102,000  in  Michigan  to  597,000  in 
New  York.  Whereas  these  States  have  67.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
foreign-bom  white  population  of  the  covmtry,  they  have  73.6  per 
cent  of  those  unable  to  speak  English.  In  other  words,  these  figures 
would  seem  to  strengthen  the  assumption  that  massed  groups  of 
foreigners  engender  a  disinclination  to  learn  English.  As  numbers 
increase,  the  problem  increases  in  more  than  arithmetical  ratio. 
Census  figures,  which  show  that  the  number  of  persons  unable  to 
speak  Enghsh  increased  1,735,731  between  1900  and  1910,  or  142.6 
per  cent,  as  opposed  to  an  increase  of  29.3  per  cent  in  the  total  num- 
ber, should  therefore  provide  food  for  serious  thought. 

Consideration  of  the  age  distribution  of  these  people  suggests  an  even 
more  serious  condition,  for  of  the  nearly  three  million  who  can  not 
use  the  English  language  as  a  mediimi  of  communication,  2,565,612 
are  over  21  years  of  age,  in  other  words,  well  beyond  the  compulsory 
school-attendance  age  and  therefore  beyond  the  period  when  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  they  are  likely  to  attend  school  in  order 
to  acquire  the  common-school  branches.  Of  the  two  and  one-hajf 
miUion  over  21  years  of  age  who  can  not  speak  English,  only  35,614 
are  in  school,  a  paltry  1.3  per  cent.^  This  situation  is  shown  graphi- 
cally and  forcefully  in  the  following  diagram: 


UNITEpSTATESSCHOOl/lnENCWICE 


\3>% 

Number 
Attending 
School  ^ 

35.614 


Total  Number  2565,612 
Attending  School  35^614 


DUOKAM  2. 

Handicapped  by  a  language  disability,  they  not  only  find  barriers 
in  the  way  of  securing  ready  employment,  but  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  more  or  less  unscrupulous  fellow  coxmtrymen  who  exploit 
their  language  ignorance,  or  they  become  a  ready  prey  to  the  agitator 

I  For  figures  showing  school  sttcndaiiM  among  for«igii-boni  whiUs  by  age  groapt  for  the  various  States, 

•ee  Table  4.  r\r\a\o 
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of  smooth  speech  and  are  thus  hkely  to  become  a  menace  to  the  wel- 
fare of  both  Commonwealth  and  Nation. 

The  immediate  significance  of  this  is  suggested  by  a  study  of  the 
per  cent  of  males  of  miUtia  age  (18  to  44  years)  in  New  England. 
The  figures  in  the  following  table  are  represented  graphically  in  the 
diagram  shown  below: 

Total  males  of  militia  age  {18  to  44  years)  in  New  England. 


Clasaee. 


Kumber. 


Percent. 


Kative  parentage  

Negro  fuid  otiiers.  

Foreign  or  mixed  parentage 
Foretgn-born  white  


510, 616 
20,271 
356,428 
581,585 


34.3 
1.4 
24.4 
39.9 


NEQRO  AND 
OTHERS 


DuoBAM  3.— Distribution  of  males  of  militia  age  (18  to  44  years)  in  New  England  according  to  nativity 

and  parentage. 

Only  less  striking  are  the  corresponding  data  for  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States. 

Since  complete  citizenship  should  be  the  ultimate  desire  of  every , 
foreigner  who  settles  in  the  country  permanently,  there  is  an  added 
reason  for  putting  the  acquisition  of  the  speech  of  the  land  within 
reach  of  all,  for  according  to  Federal  regulations  abiUty  to  read  and 
speak  English  is  demanded  before  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship may  be  conferred. 
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Public  schools  are  xiniversal  throughout  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.  They  have  been  established  in  response  to  the  deep-seated 
conviction  that  education  is  essential  for  individual  happiness  and 
efficiency,  for  civic  welfare,  and  for  national  prosperity.  This  con- 
viction has  been  embodied  in  constitution  and  statute  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  continuance  of  a  system  of  schools  for  the  people  of  the 
land,  and  to-day  scarcely  a  hamlet  in  the  whole  coxmtry  lacks  facilities 
for  providing  the  youth  with  the  means  for  further  material,  intellec- 
tual, and  spiritual  progress. 

People''  in  the  sense  above,  however,  has  contemplated  the 
American  people.  It  is  only  when  one  realizes  that  not  all  the 
people  of  this  coxmtry  are  fimdamentally  American,  with  American 
standards  and  American  ideals,  that  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
United  States  has  a  large  group  of  residents  who  are  not  aflFected  by 
the  educational  organization  established  by  the  fathers.  Whereas 
the  law  has  safeguarded  the  native  population,  what  provision  does 
it  make  for  assuring  that  the  foreigner  should  have  an  educational 
equipment  comparable  to  that  within  reach  of  the  native  bom,  at 
least  to  the  minimum  safety  limit  imposed  upon  the  native  popula- 
tion? 

From  the  legal  standpoint,  immigrant  education  deals  with  three 
quite  distinct  groups:  (1)  Children  who  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  compulsory  school-attendance  law  (usually  up  to  14  or  15 
years) ;  (2)  youth  of  both  sexes  between  tiie  close  of  the  compulsory 
school-attendance  period  and  the  close  of  the  school-age  period  (18, 20, 
or  21  years,  according  to  the  State);  and  (3)  all  above  the  age  limits 
just  indicated,  who  may  be  termed  adults  from  the  school-age  point 
of  view. 

Children  of  the  first  group  present  no  peculiar  problem.  They 
are  taken  care  of  more  or  less  effectively  by  the  compulsory  school- 
attendance  law,  which  affects  all  children  aUke.  In  communities 
where  the  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  this  law  is  not  altogether 
efficient,  undoubtedly  too  many  escape  entirely,  especially  if  they, 
come  in  toward  the  end  of  the  compulsory  period.  Under  a  co- 
operative arrangement  between  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
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commissioners  of  imiriigration  at  the  ports  of  entry  are  notifying  the 
various  school  authorities  throughout  the  coimtry  of  the  arrival  of 
immigrant  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years  whose  destina- 
tion falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  these  school  authorities.  Besides 
the  name  of  the  child,  facts  are  furnished  to  f aciUtate  identification. 

In  this  way  the  machinery  will  be  set  in  motion  to  enable  local 
school  authorities  to  learn  almost  immediately  of  the  arrival  of  ahen 
children  within  their  midst  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  bring  these 
children  into  school  before  they  are  spirited  away  into  imlawful 
employment.  Once  the  law  lays  its  hands  upon  such  children,  the 
chances  are  good  that  they  can  .be  kept  long  enough  to  acquire  at 
least  a  working  knowledge  of  English  and  some  appreciation  of  civic 
life.  Delay  of  even  a  few  months,  however,  may  immensely  decrease 
the  chances  of  Americanizing  these  children.  Everything  now 
depends  upon  the  local  school  authorities.  Vigilance  on  their  part 
is  bound  to  r^ult  in  incalculable  good,  while  indifference  dooms  the 
effort  to  failure. 

In  normal  times,  about  160,000  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
16  enter  the  United  States  annually,  80  per  cent  coming  from  the 
non-English-speaking  countries  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
particularly  from  southern  Italy,  from  Poland,  Hungary,  Russia, 
and  other  adjoining  States.  Unless  these  children  come  early  into 
contact  with  American  ideals  through  the  school  system,  they 
are  likely  to  prov«  unfit  for  American  citizenship. 

For  those  who  fall  within  the  second  category,  from  the  close  of 
the  compulsory  school-attendance  period  to  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  school-age  period,  very  little  legislation  is  applicable.  Massa- 
chusetts forms  a  conspicuous  exception  to  the  general  rule,  since 
for  nearly  30  years  there  has  been  a  law  upon  her  statute  books 
requiring  illiterate  minors  over  14  years  of  age  to  attend  some  school 
if  they  have  lived  for  a  year  in  a  city  or  town  which  maintains  an 
evening  school,  although  not  until  1898  was  instruction  in  the  EngUsh 
language  a4ded  to  the  list  of  subjects  which  must  be  offered  in  these 
schools.  Beginning  with  1906,  the  standard  of  literacy  was  fixed 
by  legislation,  a  graduated  scale  being  estabhshed,  so  that  in  1908 
and  thereafter  literacy  was  interpreted  to  mean  such  ability  to  read 
and  write  as  is  required  for  admission  to  the  fourth  grade.  Five 
years  later  this  was  increased  to  the  completion  of  the  fourth  grade. 

Labor  legislation  of  1909  made  this  law  more  drastic  by  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  any  minor  coming  within  the  purview  of  this 
education  law,  tmleSs  he  were  attending  a  public  evening  school. 
Furthermore,  in  accordance  with  State  law,  any  town  may  maintain, 
and  every  city  or  town  in  which  labor  certificates  are  granted  to  20 
or  more  persons  within  a  year  to  whom  this  illiteracy  law  applies. 
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shall  maintain  an  evening  school  during  the  f oUowii^  year.  In  effect, 
then,  this  legislation  reaches  every  illiterate  minor  as  defined  above 
between  16  and  21  years  of  age,  employed  or  unemployed,  married  or 
single,  living  in  a  community  where  evening  schools  are  maintained. 
No  other  State  has  done  so  much  to  eliminate  illiteracy.  At  best, 
however,  many  are  bound  to  escape,  for  according  to  the  most  trust- 
worthy statistics  available  on  March  1,  1916,  for  the  year  1914-15, 
there  were  23  communities  in  the  State  each  having  oYer  5,000  in- 
habitants and  over  1,000  foreign-bom  whites  where  no  evaaing 
schools  were  found,  in  one  of  which,  according  to  the  census  returns 
for  1910,  the  foreign-bom  whites  comprised  47  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. More  striking  still  is  the  fact  that  3  of  the  23  communities 
had  over  10,000  inhabitants. 

Connecticut  likewise  has  a  mandatory  provision  in  its  education 
law  for  the  establishment  of  evening  schools,  every  town  having  a 
population  of  10,000  or  more  being  required  to  establish  and  main- 
tain such  schools  for  the  instmction  of  persons  over  14  years  old. 
Furthermore,  in  towns  where  evening  schools  are  found,  illiterates 
between  14 -and  16  years  may  not  be  in  employment  save  on  condi- 
tion that  they  have  been  in  regular  attendance  at  evening  school 
duriog  the  preceding  month. 

New  York,  in  its  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  may  require  all 
persons  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  have  work  certificates 
and  who  have  not  completed  the  elementary  school  course  to  attend 
part-time,  or  continuation,  or^  evening  schools,  but  the  imposition  of 
this  requirement  is  optional  with  the  community. 

Permissive  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  evening  schools  are 
furthermore  found  in  the  education  laws  of  several  States;  to  wit, 
California,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Missoim,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  Neariy  all  the  so-called 
immigration  States  are  thus  covered,  Illinois,  the  most  significant 
exception,  reaching  illiterates  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  through 
the  medimn  of  labor  legislation.  In  that  State  attendance  at  night 
school  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  passing  the  literacy  test. 

Permissive  legislation,  however,  seldom  accomplishes  its  purpose, 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  these  States  in  this  regard 
form  any  exception  to  the  general  rule.    The  following  figures  for " 
the  principal  immigration  States  (i.  e.,  all  those  having  over  500,000 
foreign-bom  whites)  will  support  this  assertion: 
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Nvmber  of  evening  schools  in  the  principal  immigration  Statea  (i.  e.^  Siates  with  over 

SOOyCbo  foreign-bom  whites). 


Number  of 
toreign- 

bom 
whHei. 

Nomber  of  orhan  cen- 
ters 

t 

Number  of 
evefilnc 

schools  in 
1914-15.* 

With  over 
2,500  in-  . 
habitants. 

With  over 
1,000  for- 
eign-bom 
v^tes. 

New  York  

2,729,272 
1,4M,719 

1,202,560 
1^061.050 
658,188 
£07.245 
595.524 
543,010 
517.250 
512.500 

148 
268 
144 
152 
88 
139 
77 
48 
70 
73 

71 
137 
32 
117 
61 
40 
43 
82 
30 
88 

41 
43 
19 
65 
30 
30 
19 
8 
9 
19 

minoto  

Ifasanekuartts  

Mfmusota.  

California  

TotaL  

1,302  1           601  1  273 

1  United  States  census,  1910. 

s  Picurea  up  to  Mar.  8,  1M6,  from  data  on  fUa  at  tha  Bnnau  of  Edooatkm,  Dhriiloa  of  Zmmlfraat 

Education. 


While  the  figure  1,000  foreign-born  whites  gives  a  more  or  lees 
arbitrary  diyiding  Hne,  it  appeared  advisable  to  establish  some 
definite  basis  for  differentiation,  and  this  seemed  a  conveni^t 
division  point.  One  should  not  conclude  that  every  community 
above  this  Hmit  has  an  acute  aUen  problem,  and  that  in  no  case  below 
this  figure  is  there  crying  need  for  educational  facilities  to  care  for 
the  foreign  bom.  On  the  other  hand,  die  number  of  foreign  bom 
does  not  give  an  accurate  measure  of  the  need.  Maynard,  Mass., 
with  3,002  foreign-bom  whites  out  of  a  total  population  of  6,390  and 
no  evening  school,  has  a  distinctly  more  serious  problem  to  face  than 
Savannah,  Ga.,  with  3,382  foreign-bora  whites  out  of  66,064,  likewise 
without  an  evening  school,  or  Evansville,  Ind.,  with  4,462  foreign- 
bom  whites  out  of  69,647  and  no  evening  classes  for  foreigners.  In 
the  majority  of  instances,  however,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  1,000  foreign- 
bom  whites  in  any  community  deserve  some  evening  school  facihties, 
especially  since  more  than  one  in  five  of  these  on  the  average  will  be 
imable  .to  speak  English,  according  to  the  figures  for  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole  at  the  thne  of  the  1910  census. 

According  to  the  foregoing  table,  about  half  the  cities  (following 
the  census  nomenclature  that  every  community  of  2,500  and  over 
is  classed  as  urban)  covered  by  these  figures  have  as  many  as  1,000 
^  foreign-bora  whites,  and  less  than  half  of  these  cities  provide  evening- 
school  facilities.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  permissive  legisla- 
tion for  tjbe  establishment  of  evening  schools  offers  slight  guarantee 
that  the  schools  will  actually  be  provided. 

One  may  safely  conclude  that  the  age  group  10  to  14  years  of  the 
foreign-bora  white  population  unable  to  speak  English,  representing 
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56,405  for  the  whole  country,  will  be  adequately  taken  care  of  by  the 
school  machinery  already  in  existence.  This  conclusion  is  still  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  fact  that  86.1  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign- 
bom  white  population  within  that  age  group  (10  to  14)  are  in  school. 
As  age  increases,  the  foreign-bom  white  child  is  less  and  less  Ukely 
to  be  found  in  school.  Linguistic  difficulties  make  it  improbable  that 
he  will  be  found  in  any  of  the  regular  schools,  and  the  table  on  page 
36  shows  that  special  opportunities,  as  measured  by  the  prevalence 
of  evening  schools  in  the  10  States  under  consideration,  are  totally 
inadequate.  In  fact  less  than  half  the  communities  in  the  immigra- 
tion States  provide  evening-school  facilities  for  the  alien. 

For  those  of  21  years  of  age  and  over  unable  to  speak  English, 
the  problem  is  acute  and  distressing.  With  2,565,612  foreign- 
bom  white  persons  who  fall  within  this  age  group  in  the  coimtry  in 
1910  suflFering  from  this  disability,  and  only  35,614  foreign-bom 
white  adults  in  school,  or  1.3  per  cent,  it  is  evident  that  practically 
no  aliens  are  making  any  systematic  effort  to  acquire  the  Enghsh 
language.  Since  it  is  not  certain  that  all  these  35,000  are  drawn  from 
the  non-English-speaking  group,  the  real  facts  are  probably  even 
worse  than  the  figures  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Undoubtedly  present  facihties  are  already  available  for  increasing 
by  manyfold  this  insignificant  number  enrolled  in  school.  The 
successful  campaigns  undertaken  in  cities  like  Detroit  and  Syracuse 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  National  Americanization  Comjnittee 
and  with  the  valued  support  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  justify 
this  assertion.  Unsatisfactory  attendance  upon  evening  classes  is 
partly  due  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  foreign-bom  population  as 
to  the  facihties  for  education  that  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  This 
can,  of  course,  be  remedied  by  awakening  pubUc  sentiment  to  the 
necessity  of  bringing  these  opportunities  to  the  attention  of  the 
foreigner  through  Americanization  meetings,  citizenship  addresses, 
pubhcity  campaigns  in  the  various  foreign  languages,  and  the  hke, 
but  even  when  aU  those  means  have  been  exhausted,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done. 

In  many  instances  education  laws  themselves  need  to  be  changed, 
and  ija  some  cases  even  the  State  constitution.  California  is  the  only 
State  in  the  Union  which  mentions  evening  schools  by  name  in  its 
constitution:*  "Tlie  pubhc-school  system  shall  include  day  and 
evening  elementary  schools  and  such  day  and  evening  secondary 
schools   *  * 

Missouri  does  this  in  effect  when  it  grants  to  the  general  assembly 
the  right  to  "estabUsh  and  maintain  free  pubUc  schools  for  the 

>  The  following  material  relating  to  constitutional  and  legislative  provisions  for  evening  schools  is  based 
largely  upon  Hood,  W.  R.,  "Digest  of  State  Laws  Relating  to  Public  Education,"  Bureau  of  Education, 
Bulletin  No.  47, 1915. 
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gratTiitoiis  instruction  of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  6  and  6 
years  of  age  and  over  20  years  of  age." 

In  some  States  constitutional  provisions  militate  seriously  against 
the  establishment  of  free  evening  schools  for  adults,  unless  the 
conmiunity  is  prepared  to  support  them  entirely  from  its  own 
resources.  This  barrier  operates  indirectly  in*those  States  which 
provide  for  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  residents 
between  certain  ages,  as  in  Colorado.  It  becomes  effective  in  others 
by  implication,  as  in  South  Dakota,  where  the  school  fund  is  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  In  still 
other  States,  the  same  result  is  reached  more  directly  and  positively, 
as  in  the  case  of  Iowa,  where  the  school  fund  is  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years.  The  following 
20  States  have  such  limitations:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  constitutions  embodying  these 
provisions: 

Alabama. — ^Art.  XIV,  sec.  256:  The  legislature  shall  establish,  organize,  and  main- 
tain a  liberal  system  of  public  schools  throughout  the  State  for  ^e  benefit  of  the 
children  thereof  between  the  ages  of  7  and  21  years.  The  publicHschool  fund  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school  children 
of  school  age  therein  *  *  *. 

Arisona. — Art  XI,  sec.  6:  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common 
schools  by  which  a  free  school  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  every  school 
district  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  which  school  shall  be  open  to  all  pupilf 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years. 

Sec.  8.  The  income  derived  from  the  investment  of  the  permanent  State  school  fund 
and  from  the  rental  derived  from  school  lands,  with  such  other  funds  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law,  shall  be  apportioned  anniially  to  the  various  counties  of  the  State  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  of  school  age  residing  therein. 

Arkansas. — Art.  XIV.  sec.  1:  The  State  shall  ever  maintain  a  general,  suitable,  and 
efficient  system  of  free  schools  whereby  all  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  21  years  may  receive  gratuitous  instruction. 

Colorado. — Art.  IX,  sec.  2:  The  general  assembly  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  thorough  and  uniform  system  of  free 
public  schools  throughout  the  State  wherein  all  residents  of  the  State  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  21  years  may  be  educated  gratuitously. 

lotoa. — ^Art.  IX,  Part  II,  sec.  7:  The  money  subject  to  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  common  schools  shall  be  distributed  to  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  youths  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by 
the  general  assembly. 

Kansas. — ^Art.  VI,  sec.  4:  The  income  of  the  State  school  funds  shall  be  disbursed 
annually,  by  order  of  the  State  superintendent,  ♦  *  *  in  equitable  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  and  youtii  resident  therein  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21 
years. 

46803^—16  3 
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Kentucky. — Sec.  186:  Each  county  in  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  entitled  to  its 
proportion  of  the  school  fund  on  its  census  of  pupil  children  for  each  school  year. 

Louisiana. — ^Art.  248:  There  shall  be  free  public  schools  for  the  white  and  colored 
races,  separately,  eetablidied  by  the  general  assembly,  throughout  the  State,  for  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years.  *  *  * 
All  funds  raised  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  public  schoob,  except  the  poll  tax, 
shall  be  distributed  to  each  parish  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ddldren  therein 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years. 

Minnesota. — ^Art.  VIII,  sec.  2:  And  the  income  arising  from  the  lease  or  sale  of  said 
school  land  shall  be  distributed  to  the  different  townships  throughout  the  State,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  township,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21 
years.  ^ 

Mississippi.— Alt.  VIII,  sec.  206:  The  common  school  fund  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  several  counties  and  separate  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
educable  children  in  each. 

Montana. — ^Art.  XI,  sec.  6:  The  interest  on  all  invested  school  funds  of  the  State, 
*  *  *  ebM  be  apportioned  to  the  several  Bdux)l  districts  of  the  State  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  and  youths  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  residing 
therein  respectively. 

Nehrasha. — ^Art.  VIII,  sec.  6:  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  free  instructicm  in 
the  common  schools  of  this  State  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years. 

New  Mexico. — ^Art.  XII,  sec.  1:  A  uniform  system  of  free  pubUc  schools  sufficient 
for  the  education  of,  and  open  to,  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  State  diall  be 
established  and  maintained. 

North  Carolina. — ^Art.  IX,  sec.  2:  The  general  assembly  *  *  *  shall  provide 
by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools,  wherein 
tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 
years. 

North  Dajboto.—Art.  IX,  sec.  154:  The  interest  and  income  of  this  fund  *  *  » 
diall  be  faithfully  used  and  applied  each  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  State,  and  diall  be  for  this  purpose  apportioned  among  and  between  all  the  several 
common-school  corporations  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in 
each  of  school  age,  as  may  be  fixed  by  law. 

Oklahoma. — ^Art.  XIII,  sec.  1:  The  legislature  shall  establish  and  mainfaLln  a  system 
of  free  public  schools  wherein  all  the  children  of  the  State  may  be  educated. 

Oregon. — ^Art.  VIII,  sec.  4:  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of 
the  income  of  the  common-school  fund  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children  resident  therein  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20  years. 

South  Carolina. — ^Art.  XI,  sec.  5:  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  a  liberal 
system  of  free  public  schools  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years. 

Sovih  Dakota.— 'Alt.  VIII,  sec.  3:  The  interest  and  income  of  this  fund  *  *  « 
E^ll  be  for  this  purpose  apportioned  among  and  between  all  the  several  public-school 
corporations  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  of  school  age, 
as  may  be  fixed  by  law. 

Wyoming. — ^Art.  VII,  sec.  8 :  Provision  shall  be  made  by  general  law  for  the  equitable 
distribution  of  such  income  among  the  several  counties  according  to  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  each. 

Sec.  9.  The  legislature  shall  make  such  further  provision,  by  taxation  or  otherwise, 
as  with  the  income  arising  from  the  general  school  fund  will  create  and  maintain  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  x>ublic  schools,  adequate  to  the  proper  instruction  of 
all  the  youth  of  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  free  of  charge. 

1  But,  see  legislative  enactment  infra,  p.  19. 
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State  school  laws  supplement  and  apply  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions. These  are  summed  up  for  the  10  principal  immigration 
States  in  the  foDowing  digest: 

California, — Cities  are  generally  administered  under  separate  charter  wherein  'are 
de^ed  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  boards.  In  cities  of  the  fifth  class,  school 
boards  are  granted  general  authority  to  establish  evening  schools. 

Illinois. — ^Night  schools  are  recognized  in  the  child-labor  law.  Attendance  at  such 
schools  is  recognized  as  satisfying  the  provision  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  any  child  between  14  and  16  who  can  not  read  and  write. 

Massachusetts. — ^Any  town  may  and  every  city  or  town  in  which  there  are  issued 
during  the  year  of  September  1  to  August  31  certificates  authorizing  employment  of 
20  or  more  persons  who  do  not  possess  the  educational  qualifications  enumerated  in 
the  compulsory  attendance  law  of  the  State  shall  maintain  during  the  following 
school  year  an  evening  school  for  instruction  of  persons  over  14  years  old  in  orthography , 
reading,  writing,  the  English  language  and  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  industrial 
drawing  (both  free-hand  and  mechanical),  the  history  of  the  United  States,  physiolc^ 
and  hygiene,  and  good  behavior;  such  other  subjects  may  be  taught  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  school  committee. 

Michigan.— statement,  direct  or  otherwise. 

Minnesota. — School  board  of  independent  district  may  also  provide  for  admission 
of  nonresident  pupils  and  those  above  school  age  and  fix  tuition  of  such  pupils. 

*  *  *  Such  boards  may  also  establish  and  maintain  evening  schools  for  persons 
over  10  years  old  unable  to  attend  day  school  and  receive  State  aid  for  same. 

New  Jersey. — ^Board  of  education  of  any  district  may  maintain  evening  schools  f(ff 
education  of  residents  over  12  years  old;  *  *  *  Said  board  may  establish  and 
maintain  a  public  evening  school  for  instruction  of  foreign-bom  residents  over  14 
years  old  in  the  English  language  and  in  government  and  laws  of  New  Jersey  and  of 
the  United  States;  teachers  in  such  schools  must  hold  special  teachers^  certificates; 

*  *  *  course  of  study  in  such  school  must  be  approved  by  State  board.  Each  dis- 
trict maintATnIng  evening  school  or  schools  shaU  receive  from  the  State  for  such  school 
or  schools  an  amount  equid  to  that  raised  by  the  district,  such  aid  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  per  year  for  any  district. 

New  York. — ^Board  of  education  of  each  school  district  and  of  each  city  may  main- 
tain free  night  schools. 

Ohio. — ^Upon  petition  of  parents  or  guardians  of  not  less  than  25  school  children  who 
are  prevented  from  attending  day  school,  the  school  board  in  any  district  shaU  organ- 
ize an  evening  school;  teachers  for  such  schools  must  hold  r^ularly  issued  teachers' 
certificates;  board  may  discontinue  such  school  when  average  attendance  falls  below 
12;  any  person  over  21  years  old  may  be  permitted  to  attend  the  evening  school  upon 
pa3rment  of  tuition.  The  schools  of  each  district  diall  be  free  to  aU  youths  between 
6  and  21  years  of  age  resident  therein. 

Pennsylvania. — ^The  board  of  school  directors  of  any  district  of  second,  third,  or 
fourth  class,  upon  application  of  parents  of  25  or  more  pupils  above  14  years,  shall 
open  a  free  evening  school  for  instruction  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  such  other  subjects  as  board  may  determine;  evening  schools  shall  be  kept  open 
for  at  least  4  months  per  year,  20  days  a  month,  and  2  hours  each  evening;  no  student 
shall  be  admitted  unless  employed  during  the  day;  evening  schools  may  be  closed 
when  the  average  attendance  falls  below  15.  Boards  may  admit  persons  under  6 
and  over  21  to  suitable  special  or  vocational  schools. 

Wisconsin. — Every  commimity  of  over  5,000  inhabitants  must  and  every  one  of  less 
than  5,000  may  have  an  industrial  education  board,  a  part  of  whose  duties  shall  be 
the  fostering,  establishing,  and  maintaining  of  evening  schools.  Such  school  must 
be  establii^ed  on  petition  of  25  persons  qualified  to  attend  such  school. 


Chapter  III. 
PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 


Some  indication  has  already  been  given  of  the  prevalence  of 
evening  schools  in  the  chief  immigration  States,  in  consequence 
of  the  permissive  legislation  existing  on  their  statute  books.  It  is 
pertinent  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the  specific  conditions  imder 
which  these  schools  are  actually  administered. 

The  following  information  is  based  upon  questionnaire  returns 
sent  in  by  school  administrative  officers  for  the  year  1914-15.  Inquiry 
from  the  Bureau  of  Education  brought  in  a  wealth  of  valuable 
information  from  almost  all  the  more  important  cities  and  towns 
in  the  country  where  evening  schools  for  foreigners  were  successfully 
maintained.  "While  certain  details  have  necessarily  been  omitted, 
the  returns  were  unusually  complete,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  most  significant  characteristics  of  evening-school  manage- 
ment are  embodied  herein. 


Eleven  of  the  States  make  grants  for  evening-school  support, 
to  wit:  California,  Connecticut,  Indiana  (vocational),  Maine,  Min- 
nesota, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  (industrial),  Rhode 
Island,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 

California, — ^Evening  schools  are  part  of  the  general  school  system.  State  aid  is 
based  upon  average  daily  attendance  in  day  and  evening  schools.  A  day's  attendance, 
two  hours,  in  an  evening  school  is  equivalent  to  a  half -day's  attendance  in  a  day  school. 
Inasmuch  as  the  attendance  unit  in  1914-15  was  worth  |15  per  year  per  pupil,  this 
amounted  to  one-half  of  $15  for  evening-school  attendance. 

Connecticut. — To  each  town  supporting  an  evening  fchool  the  State  grants  |2.25 
per  pupil  in  average  attendance,  provided  the  school  has  been  maintained  for  75 
nights  and  a  report  upon  such  school  has  been  rendered  to  the  board. 

Maine. — The  State  reimburses  the  city  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
expended  for  salaries  of  teachers,  provided  certain  vocational  subjects  are  also  offered 
in  the  school.  General  evening-school  instruction  is  thus  supported  through  a  rider 
on  the  industrial  education  act. 

Minnesota. — State  grant  is  available  for  evening-school  pupils  between  5  and  21 
years,  provided  they  have  attended  40  nights  or  more.  Only  2  out  of  10  cities  report- 
ing note  any  State  aid,  and  the  amounts  received  in  1914-15  were  $200  and  |2,154, 
respectively.  Schools  are  opened,  however,  to  ail  persons  over  10  years  of  age  who 
for  any  cause  are  unable  to  attend  the  public  day  schools. 

New  Jersey. — State  grants  $80  per  teacher  for  each  one  who  holds  a  regular  teacher's 
certificate  and  who  teaches  at  least  64  evenings  of  two  hours  each.    There  is  also  a 
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per  capita  allowance  based  upon  attendance.  An  evening  attendance  is  reckoned 
as  a  half-day's  attendance.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  apportioned  from  a  lump  appropria- 
tion, the  per  capita  amotint  varies  from  year  to  year.  In  case  the  local  boiurd  so  elects, 
the  State  will  duplicate  the  local  appropriation  for  evening  classes  for  foreign-bom 
residents  in  lieu  of  the  grant  above  noted,  not,  however,  to  exceed  |5,000  annually. 
Complaint  is  made  that  this  law  really  provides  aid  for  only  small  communities.  In 
large  systems  it  is  claimed  that  the  city  actually  loses  money  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  law. 

New  York. — ^There  is  no  specific  appropriation  for  ordinary  night  schools,  although 
aid  is  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  number  of  days 
they  teach  under  the  regular  State  grant  system.  For  each  180  days  or  more  taught 
during  the  year  |100  is  allowed,  and  a  night  is  regarded  as  half  a  day.  Purely  voca- 
tional schools  are  aided  on  a  separate  basis. 

Rhode  Island. — State  aid  is  granted  on  the  basis  of  half  the  amount  expended  up  to 
$1,000;  then  $100  for  each  additional  $500  expended  up  to  $3,500.  The  maximum 
amount  in  any  one  case  is  therefore  $1,000.  In  1915  the  State  had  only  $7,000  to  dis- 
tiibute,  however,  so  that  even  this  schedule  can  not  always  be  paid  in  full. 

Washington. — Current  school  funds  of  State  and  county  are  apportioned  among 
the  several  districts  of  the  State  according  to  the  actual  number  of  days*  attendance 
of  all  pupils.  For  the  purpose  of  this  distribution  an  evening's  attendance  in  the 
evening  school  is  counted  as  a  half  day.  Sessions  must  be  two  hours  in  length  and 
there  must  be  no  maximum  age  limit. 

Wisconsin. — State  reimburses  city  for  one-half  actual  expenditures  for  evening 
schools  up  to  a  maximum  allotment  of  $3,000,  provided  the  schools  are  maintained 
for  at  leaflt  eight  months  and  that  the  work  is  satisfactory  to  the  State  superintendent 
and  the  State  board  of  industrial  education.  No  ttiition  may  be  charged  to  residents, 
and  schools  are  open  to  all  over  14  years  of  age. 


These  schedules  and  most  of  the  following  material  relate  exclu- 
sively to  conditions  in  the  so-called  evening  elementary  schools,  the 
only  classes  where  the  alien  is  likely  to  bo  foimd.  Some  communities 
support  evening  commercial,  high,  industrial,  or  vocational  schools, 
but  these  are  outside  the  limits  of  the  present  inquiry. 

Fees  in  evening  schools  do  not  amoimt  to  any  significant  figure, 
although  a  few  less  important  places  report  that  their  school  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  this  source  of  income.  Several  of  the 
States  have  specific  regulations  against  charging  fees  in  the  schools 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  State  grant.  With  relatively  few  excep- 
tions, fees  where  collected  do  not  apply  to  foreigners  learning  EngUsh, 
and  in  these  exceptions  the  amoimts  are  seldom  burdensome.  Only 
77  schools  out  of  429  report  fees  charged,  and  54  of  these  are  foimd 
in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  Illinois  these  fees  range  from  50  cents  per  month  to  $2  per 
month  for  a  six  months'  term.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  the 
city  charging  this  higher  figure  no  school  was  opened  in  1915-16 
because  there  was  not  sufficient  enrollment  of  those  willing  to  pay 
this  fee.    Iowa  reports  fees  ranging  from  $1  per  season  to  $5  per 
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season  for  those  over  21  years  of  age.  Massachusetts  cities  chaise 
$1  to  $2  per  season,  but  only  for  those  not  subject  to  the  compulsory 
attendance  law.  Michigan  school  fees  range  from  $1  per  season  to 
60  cents  per  week  for  a  five  months'  term.  New  York  charges  in  six 
schools  from  $1  to  $2.  Ohio  reports  from  $1  per  sea:son  to  10  cents 
per  lesson  for  those  over  21  years  of  age,  for  an  87-lesson  term.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  fees  range  from  25  cents  per  season  to  $1  per  month 
for  a  five  months'  term. 

DEPOSITS. 

In  150  communities  deposits  are  required  of  evening-school  pupils, 
usually  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith,  but  sometimes  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee satisfactory  deportment,  return  of  books  loaned,  or  regularity  of 
attendance.  The  fact  that  in  nearly  every  case  reasonable  care  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  will  secure  the  return  of  this  fee  is  sufficient 
warrant  for  these  assertions.  The  most  frequent  attendance  re- 
quirement ranges  from  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the  possible  at- 
tendances, although  in  some  cases  it  is  left  imder  the  general  state- 
ment of  ''satisfactory  attendance  and  deportment,''  and  one  town 
goes  so  far  as  to  demand  perfect  attendance  on  condition  of  returning 
50  per  cent  of  the  deposit. 

SUPERVISION. 

Evening-school  supervision  is  far  from  being  upon  a  satisfactory 
basis.  It  should  be  as  much  a  specialty  as  the  many  other  phases  of 
school  work  that  are  recognized  as  demanding  expert  supervision. 
Most  of  the  work,  however,  is  still  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
superintendent's  office.  About  one-third  (150)  of  all  the  cities  and 
towns  whose  returns  are  available  report  a  director  for  evening-school 
work,  although  in  certain  cities  this  direction  is  merely  an  added 
function  laid  upon  an  administrative  officer  already  seriously  over- 
burdened. 

Existence  or  nonexistence  of  the  director  of  evening  schools,  as 
found  in  the  returns,  is  not  always  a  dependable  criterion  of  the 
work  done,  for  many  small  communities  report  such  a  director  and 
many  important  places  report  none.  For  example,  a  city  of  over 
250,000  inhabitants,  well  known  for  the  efficiency  of  its  general 
supervision,  in  reporting  no  director  of  evening  schools,  adds  that 
such  schools  are  supervised  by  the  superintendent  and  his  assistant. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Uttle  borough  of  600  inhabitants  in  the  same 
State,  for  which  a  record  happens  to  be  available,  reports  a  director 
of  evening  schools  whose  duties  include  teaching  ''reading,  writing, 
and  English  work."  It  is  not  difficult  to  judge  between  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  actual  direction  of  evening  schools  in  these  two  com- 
munities. 
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All  varieties  of 'duties  are  specified  in  the  returns,  from  "merely 
teaching/'  "merely  providing  classes  for  the  schools/'  "dividing  the 
classes  and  grading  them/'  to  "to  cooperate  with  the  government,  to 
advise  course  of  study,  and  to  study  the  classroom  instruction." 
One  of  the  most  suggestive  lists  of  specific  duties  is  thus  enumerated 
by  the  director  of  evening  schools  in  Gardner,  Mass. : 

The  principal  acts  as  director.  He  speakB  before  the  different  clubs  and  societies. 
He  visits  the  pastors  of  the  foreign  churches.  He  interviews  the  overseers  at  the  fac- 
tories. He  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  at  the  foreign  clubs,  aiding  in  the  purchase 
of  books,  etc. 

A  most  comprehensive  statement  comes  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a 
city  which  has  made  great  strides  in  its  Americanization  movement: 

This  part  of  our  work  is  in  charge  of  our  Director  of  Immigrant  Education,  who 
prepares  the  outlines,  supervises  the  teaching,  and  conducts  normal  classes  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 

From  the  information  at  hand,  it  is  evident  that  effective  super- 
vision, even  as  the  term  is  used  in  connection  with  day-school  work, 
is  practically  negligible  in  evening  schools,  if  the  coimtry  as  a  whole 
be  considered.  Relatively  few  cities  are  attempting  it  at  all,  and 
the  number  attacking  the  problem  effectively  is  insignificant.  Yet 
new  problems  of  organization  and  method  are  presenting  themselves, 
and  these  can  not  be  solved  as  are  those  of  the  day  school,  largely 
because  the  age  limits  of  evening-school  pupils  cover  a  wider  range 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  school.  Special  training  or  pecuhar  skill 
of  adaptation  is  essential  in  order  to  cope  with  the  unusual  situations 
in  evening-school  work. 


Teachers  in  evening-school  classes  are  recruited  very  largely 
from  among  the  day-school  staff.  Many  superintendents  follow 
this  method  from  choice,  and  many  others  from  necessity.  The 
former  assert  that  day-school  teachers  have  already  proved  their 
efficiency,  while  the  latter  accept  such  teachers  reluctantly  and  only 
as  a  last  resort,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  that  evening-school 
work  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  both  day  and  evening  schools. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  nine-tenths  of  the  day  teachers 
are  able  either  physically  or  professionally  to  carry  this  double 
burden,  under  the  prevailing  conditions.  The  conscientious  teacher 
already  spends  too  many  evenings  in  school  work,  for  they  provide 
the  only  available  time  for  the  outside  preparation  jvhich  no  good 
teacher  can  get  along  without. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  advisabiUty  of  having  the  teachers  use 
the  language  of  the  pupils,  although  from  the  character  of  the  repUes 
received  it  is  evident  that  most  of  the  judgments  are  purely  ex 
cathedra,  and  are  not  based  upon  actual  experience.    Some  super- 
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intendents  require  this  language  acquaintance;  some  refuse  to 
recognize  it  as  a  qualification  for  appointment;  and  some  are  indiffer- 
ent. Ability  to  speak  the  language  of  the  alien  pupil  is  of  im- 
questioned  value  in  organizing  the  classes,  and  it  undoubtedly  tends 
to  establish  a  comfortable  personal  relationship  between  teacher 
and  pupils  if  the  pupils  feel  that  they  can  find  a  sympathetic  listener 
and  helper  in  the  person  of  the  teacher.  As  far  as  subsequent 
classroom  use  is  concerned,  however,  its  advantage  is  not  so  obvious, 
for  the  prime  purpose  of  the  pupil  is  to  learn  English.  Besides,  in 
a  polyglot  group  of  pupils,  such  language  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  is  practically  impossible. 

The  essential  advantages  of  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
pupils  in  organizing  the  classes  may  be  secured  through  interpreters, 
utilizing,  for  iostance,  the  services  of  steamship  agents,  private  bank- 
ers, and  the  like,  who  will  be  found  in  almost  every  immigrant  com- 
mxinity.  This  interpreter  service  should  by  all  means  be  provided 
for  in  some  way. 

CERTIFICATES. 

So  far  as  may  be  judged  from  available  returns,  only  seven  cities 
have  an  effective  special  certificate  in  vogue  for  teachers  of  classes  of 
immigrants:  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Hoboken 
and  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Cincinnati  and  Middletown,  Ohio.  The  Roches- 
ter requirement  runs  thus: 

Must  be  graduates  of  the  nonnal  class  for  teachers  of  English  to  foreigners;  must  be 
high-school  graduates  at  least;  must  evince  an  aptitude  for  this  work;  must  be 
familiar  with  methods  and  textbooks. 

Buffalo,  Hoboken,  and  Trenton  require  knowledge  of  the  native 
language  of  the  pupils,  but  in  Buffalo,  at  least,  this  language  test 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  abeyance. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

Most  cities  in  California,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  as  well  as  15 
cities  outside  these  States,  demand  the  possession  of  the  regular 
teachers'  certificates.  Five  of  these  cities  are  found  in  Massachu- 
setts, while  the  others  are  scattered  through  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Virginia,  and 
Washington. 

APPOINTMENT. 

Teachers  are  appointed  in  various  ways,  almost  all  methods  being 
represented:  By  the  superintendent,  by  the  board  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  superintendent  or  supervisor,  by  a  committee  of  the 
board,  by  the  principal,  by  the  director  of  evening  schools,  by  the 
supervisor  of  extension  work,  or  by  the  board  of  industrial  educa- 
tion (Wisconsin). 
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TRAINING. 

Little  definite  training  for  teachers  of  foreigners  is  yet  under  way, 
yet  the  problems  encountered  in  this  type  of  work  are  certainly  as 
different  from  those  involved  in  ordinary  elementary  and  secondary 
teaching  as  are  those  between  kindergartening  and  ordinary  teach- 
ing. For  the  year  1915-16  a  few  cities  report  special  training  courses. 
Manifestly,  if  such  courses  are  not  available,  it  is  futile  to  attempt 
to  impose  such  training  requirements  as  a  quaUfication  for  appoint- 
ment. Albany,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Harris  Teachers' 
College,  St.  Louis,  are  offering  specific  courses  of  training  in  this  field. 
Wilmerding,  Pa.,  offers  a  course  of  training  for  its  teachers  and  insists 
that  the  teachers  of  foreigners  follow  it.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  a 
printed  course  of  study  for  evening  schools,  and  endeavors  by  frequent 
conferences  to  make  sure  that  it  is  scrupulously  followed.  Other 
cities  note  special  meetings  or  conferences  with  evening-school 
teachers:  Rockford  and  East  Chicago,  111.,  Franklin,  Mass.,  Hibbing, 
Minn.,  Garwood,  N.  J.,  Hudson  Falls  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Milwaukee 
and  Superior,  Wis.  Thirty-five  cities  report  lectures  on  immigrant 
education  problems,  but  even  these  reach  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  communities  that  are  conducting  evening  schools  for  foreigners. 

SALARIES. 

In  the  main,  salaries  of  both  teachers  and  principals  in  the  evening 
schools  are  paid  on  the  evening  basis,  although  some  teachers  are 
paid  by  the  hour,  some  by  the  week,  some  by  the  month,  and  some 
by  the  year.  The  distribution  of  the  various  bases  upon  which 
teachers'  salaries  are  paid  in  the  354  places  reporting  on  this  point 
is  as  follows: 

Basis  of  payment  cf  teachers*  salaries. 


Towns  and  cities  paying  by  the —  Number. 

Hour  (or  period)   41 

Evening   271 

Week   15 

Month   31 

Year   2  ^ 


Total   354 


Principals'  salaries  are  usually  paid  upon  the  same  basis  as  the 
teachers',  although  in  14  cases  the  basis  is  different,  seven  of  these 
representing  the  principal's  salary  upon  a  monthly  basis  instead  of 
the  hourly  or  daily  basis  of  the  teachers';  five  representing  a  cor- 
responding change  to  the  yearly  basis;  and  two  a  change  from  the 
hourly  basis  prevailing  for  the  teachers  to  the  evening  basis.  These 


1  Council  Grove,  Kans.;  Westfleld,  Mass.;  Alpena,  Mich.;  Conneaut,  Ohio;  Burlington,  Vt. 
s  Berkeley  and  Oakland,  Cal.;  Bordentown,  Rldgewood,  and  Tenally,  N.  J.;  Ogden,  Utah. 
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few  differences  would  make  the  distribution  basis  for  the  principals' 
salaries  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  teachers'  given  just  before. 

Yearly  salaries  for  teachers  range  from  $80  in  the  case  of  Borden- 
town  and  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  to  $500  and  $700  in  Oakland,  Cal.  As 
in  the  case  of  day-school  salaries,  California  heads  the  list,  although 
the  difference  is  not  quite  so  striking  as  these  jfigures  would  seem 
to  indicate  when  one  notes  that  the  evening-school  year  in  the  two 
Niew  Jersey  towns  is  only  64  nights  as  against  187  in  Oakland. 

The  33  monthly  salaries  range  from  the  Casino  Technical  Night 
School,  a  privately  controlled  school  in  East  Pittsburgh,  with  $15 
per  month  for  three  times  per  week  and  a  nine  months'  term,  and 
Roslyn,  Wash.,  with  three  times  per  week  and  a  four  months'  term, 
to  Tampa,  Bla.,  with  $80  per  month  for  three  times  per  week  and  a 
six  months'  term,  and  Spring  Valley,  HI.,  with  $85  per  montii  for 
six  times  per  week  wid  a  ten  months'  term. 

Below  win  be  found  a  statement  in  tabular  form  of  the  salaries 
per  evening  of  teachers  and  principals  in  three  groups  of  cities,  ar- 
ranged according  to  popidation.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
apply  exact  statistical  treatment  to  these  data,  but  the  form  found 
herein  will  probably  be  more  useful  to  the  ordinary  reader.  The 
extremely  wide  variations  go  far  to  vitiate  the  value  of  the  averages, 
but  the  information  is  siifficiently  detailed  to  enable  the  school 
authorities  of  a  given  community  to  estimate  roughly  the  extent 
to  which  the  salaries  in  their  community  conform  to  the  practice  in 
other  cities  of  the  same  general  class. 


Salaries  qf  teachers  and  principals  aooofrdiing  to  papuUUian  group$J 


Population. 

Oroiro  I. 
Over  ldo,000. 

Grocmn. 
TSflOO  to  100,000. 

Groopm. 

10,000  to  25,000. 

Teacbers'  salaries: 

$1.03  (81  Cities). 

S2.20  (36  cities). 

$1.85  (82  Cities). 

$1  to  S3. 

$1  to  $3.60. 

$lto$3.50. 

$2.00  (10  cities). 

$2.00  (25  cities). 

$2UX)  (26  cities). 

PrtDcipals'  salaries: 

13.64  (30  cities). 

$8.17  (60  cities). 

$2.70  (51  cities). 

$1.50  to  $5.60. 

$1.50  to  $6.00. 

$1.50  to  $5.00. 

$1.00  (7  cities). 

$3.00(17  Cities). 

$2.00  (16  cities). 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  evident  that  on  the  whole  there  is 
a  direct  relation  between  the  size  of  the  community  and  the  salaries 
of  teachers  and  principals.  There  are,  however,  twice  as  many  cities 
in  Group  II  paying  $3  per  evening  or  more  as  there  are  in  Group  I. 
There  are  also  more  cities  in  Group  III  in  this  category  than  in 
Group  I.  In  some  respects  this  table  does  not  show  actual  maxi- 
mum amounts.  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  example,  a  city  of  the  second 
group,  pays  its  teachers  $3  or  $4  per  evening.  For  tabulating  pur- 
poses this  appears  as  $3.50.    Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis  each  has  a 


1  statistics  in  Tal>l«  6  represent  in  some  instaiKreB  later  information. 
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maximum  principal's  salary  of  $7  per  evening,  but  they  pay  $4  and 
$3.50,  respec^tively,  as  a  minimum.  In  most  of  the  cities  there  seems 
to  be  a  fair  relation  between  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  principals. 
€rardner;  Mass.,  presents  the  most  striking  salary  difference,  paying 
its  teachers  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  evening  (appearing  in  the 
table  as  $1),  but  its  principal  $5  per  evening. 

NUMBER  OF  SESSIONS. 

Evening-school  terms  vary  widely  from  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  with 
20  sessions,  1  per  week,  to  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  with  187 
sessions,  5  per  week.  With  such  a  wide  range  and  so  much  varia- 
tion, averages  mean  little.  Some  of  the  more  significant  facts  will  be 
apparent  from  the  subjoined  table: 


Number  of  sessions  in  evening-school  temiy  1914-15 — Range  of  sessions. 


Population. 

Qroap  I. 
OrerlOO^OOO. 

Group  IT. 
25^  to  100>000. 

Group  m. 
10,000  to  2bfi00. 

43 

83 

f       Oyer  90  sessions,  9 
{          70-00  sessions,  24 
[Less  than  TOseesloBfl,  10 

102 

79 

Over  90  sessions,  22 
60-90  sessions,  59 
Less  tbaneo  sessloiis,  21 

113 
fi» 

Over  80  sessloos,  13 
40-80  sessions,  78 
Less  than  40  sessions,  22 

Ayerage  number  of  seBsioos. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  larger  cities  as  a  rule  have  the  longer 
evening-school  sessions,  but  certain  similarities  are  apparent  in  the 
returns  for  particular  States,  largely  due  to  the  operation  of  State 
laws.  In  California,  for  example,  the  session  varies  in  the  main 
between  140  and  187  evenings,  for  in  that  State  the  evening-school 
t&m  is  practically  coextensive  with  that  iji  the  day  schools.  In 
Connecticut  the  number  is  almost  uniformly  75  sessions  per  year,  for 
that  is  in  pursuance  of  the  State  law  bearing  upon  the  subject.  New 
Jersey,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  upon  a  64-session  year  as  one  of  the 
conditions  for  sharing  in  the  grant  for  evening  schools;  hence  a  cer- 
tain imiformity  in  that  State.  Massachusetts,  despite  its  advanced 
position  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  attendance  for  illiterates 
beyond  the  compulsory  school  age,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  to 
provide  for  a  minimum  number  of  sessions.  As  a  result,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  Massachusetts  cities  are  below  the  average  of  their 
population  class,  as  indicated  in  the  table  just  above,  for  the  num- 
ber of  sessions  of  their  evening  schools. 

EVENINGS  PER  WEEK. 

The  number  of  sessions  per  week  varies  from  one  to  six,  with  three 
as  the  most  frequent  niunber.  Following  will  be  found  the  number 
of  cities  reporting  on  this  point,  classified  according  to  the  number 
of  sessions  per  week. 
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Classification  of  cities  according  to  number  of  evening-school  sessions  per  week. 


Cities  having  evening  school —  Cities. 

One  night  per  week   5 

Two  nights  per  week   54 

Three  nights  per  week   175 

Four  nights  per  week   102 

Five  nights  per  week   38 

Six  nights  per  week   '2 


Total   376 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  distribution  of  frequency  of  evening- 
school  sessions  per  week  approximates  the  curve  of  normal  distribu- 
tion. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  size  of  city  has  relatively  little 
effect  on  this  feature. 

SESSION  NIGHTS. 

Monday  is  by  all  odds  the  most  popular  night  for  evening-school 
sessions.  Of  376  cities  reporting  on  this  point,  335  have  evening 
school  on  Monday.  Most  of  the  possible  evening  combinations  are 
found  in  the  returns.  The  most  frequent  combination  is  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  found  in  86  cities,  closely  foDowed  by  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  which  occurs  in  80  cities.  Below 
will  be  found  all  the  combinations  chosen  by  18  or  more  cities,  with 
the  number  of  cities  choosing  each  combination: 


Evening  combinations ^  with  number  of  cities  adopting  each. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday   86 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday   80 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday    44 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thmrsday,  Friday   38 

Tuesday,  Thursday   23 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday   20 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday   18 

Scattering   67 


Total   376 


HOURS  OF  SESSIONS. 

Evening-school  sessions  are  held  at  various  times,  almost  any 
combination  of  hours  being  obtainable  from  6  o'clock  in  the  evening 
until  half  past  10.  One  community,  Ely,  Minn.,  which  nms  its 
evening  schools  in  shifts  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mine 
workers,  has  one  group  from  4  to  6  in  the  afternoon  and  the  other 
from  7  to  9  in  the  evening.  From  7.30  to  9.30  is  the  commonest  hour, 
146  (out  of  428  communities  reporting  on  this  point)  having  evening- 

1  Chillioothe,  Ohio,  and  Spring  Valley,  HI.  In  neither  case  does  any  Individual  have  six  nights  of  work. 
In  Spring  Valley  it  is  either  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  or  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  In 
Chillicothe  each  pupil  has  from  one  to  three  nights  per  week  according  to  subjects  elected.  In  this  latter 
city  there  is  a  relatively  small  alien  i>opulation 
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school  sessions  at  that  period.  This  is  closely  followed  by  the  7  to  9 
period,  which  is  found  in  122  cities  and  towns,  and  the  7.30  to  9 
period,  in  58  commxmities. 

Whatever  the  time  of  meeting  may  be,  the  two-hour  session  is  very 
common,  323  out  of  428  reporting  it.  If  the  74  cities  having  a  session 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  are  eliminated  from  the  others,  the  residue 
scattered  all  along  between  one  and  four  hours  is  practically  negligible. 
Three  commimities  report  one-hour  sessions,  and  one.  Spring  Valley, 
111.,  reports  a  four-hour  session. 

SUMMER  SESSIONS. 

A  few  cities  report  summer  sessions  for  aliens:  Los  Angeles  and 
Oakland,  Cal.;  Saginaw  (west  side),  Mich.;  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.; 
Akron,  Ohio  (Y.  M.  C.  A.);  Cokeburg,  Pa.  (Ellsworth  CoUieries  Co.). 

In  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  this  was  a  day  session,  opening  in  July  and 
closing  in  August.  Oakland  ran  its  classes  in  the  evening  from  June 
6  to  July  28.  This  gives  Oakland  practically  52  weeks  of  evening 
school,  for  the  simmier  session  bridged  the  gap  between  the  close  of 
the  regular  evening-school  session,  June  2,  and  the  opening  of  the 
new  school  year  on  July  29. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  likewise  reports  a  day  session  for  ahens  begin- 
ning July  6  and  continuing  for  six  weeks.  Akron,  Ohio,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
with  its  summer  school  for  aliens,  also  rounds  out  a  52-week  year  for 
evening  work,  with  four  sessions  per  week.  In  Cokeburg,  Pa.,  the 
evening  classes  during  the  summer  were  classes  in  sewing  for  married 
foreign  women. 

Lack  of  funds  prevented  New  York  City  from  conducting  its  even- 
ing classes  in  EngHsh  for  foreigners  in  the  summer  of  1915.  These 
classes  had  been  very  successful  in  1913-14,  the  attendance  record 
in  that  year  having  been  83.6  per  cent,  as  opposed  to  71.7  per  cent 
for  the  regular  winter  session. 

Summer  sessions  for  foreigners  seem  especially  desirable,  for  the 
summer  months  are  the  period  of  greatest  immigration.  With  the 
short  evening-school  term  (frequently  closing  in  March  or  even 
earlier),  the  first  weeks  of  the  foreigner's  sojourn  in  the  new  land 
pass  by,  and  a  certain  tactical  advantage  is  lost.  Before  fall,  the 
novelty  has  worn  off,  the  early  enthusiasm  has  been  spent,  language 
adjustments  have  been  made,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  bring  before 
the  foreigner  the  necessity  of  getting  into  touch  with  our  language 
and  our  institutions. 

OTHER  SESSIONS. 

Racine,  Wis.,  reports  a  continuation  school  in  the  afternoons 
dining  the  regular  school  year,  which  was  attended  by  unemployed 
and  night  workers.    Dimkirk,  N.  Y.,  conducted  a  special  day  session 
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for  aliens,  which  was  held  during  the  regular  day-school  hours  in 
the  high-school  building.  This  class  was  composed  of  a  number 
of  foreigners  over  the  age  of  20  and  up  to  50,  who  were  not  working 
and  who  were  glad  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  furthering  their  knowl- 
edge of  English.  The  class  continued  during  a  dull  industrial  period 
(Feb.  1  to  Apr.  1)  as  an  offshoot  of  the  regular  evening  classes. 

PUBLICITY  METHODS. 

Evening-Bchool  authorities,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  do  not 
yet  seem  alive  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  their  schools  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  whom  they  ought  to  reach.  Too  frequently 
a  hit-or-miss  plan  is  followed,  if  indeed  pubUcity  is  not  neglected 
altogether.  "We  only  advertise  through  the  public  press,''  which 
fairly  typifies  the  attitude  characteristic  of  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant immigration  States,  is  unfortunately  more  than  many  a 
community  attempts  to  do.  Evening  classes  for  foreigners  are  chiefly 
intended  to  teach  EngUsh,  yet  too  frequently  the  only  notices  of  such 
classes  are  pubUshed  exclusively  in  English.  What  is  the  chance 
that  the  non-Elnglish-speaking  foreigner  will  profit  by  such  a  notice, 
whether  on  bulletin  board  or  in  the  pubUc  press  ?  Where  no  foreign- 
language  paper  is  issued  in  the  town,  it  is  possible  to  have  notices  in 
the  foreign  tongues  inserted  in  the  American  newspaper  (Ithaca, 
N.  Y.).    Too  Httle  use  is  made  of  the  foreign-language  press. 

Many  cities  and  towns  report  that  they  are  using  posters  in  the 
foreign  language  to  advertise  their  schools.  From  internal  evi- 
dence, it  is  apparent  that  most  of  these  places  refer  to  the  use  of  the 
"America  First,"  poster  which  was  sent  out  for  the  first  time  in  the 
fall  of  1915  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  A  few  communities, 
however,  note  the  use  of  such  foreign-language  posters  before  this 
present  year  (notably  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  and  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.).  Posters  are  placed  in  "stores,  meat 
markets,  pool  rooms,  saloons,  and  factories'^  (Madison,  Wis.),  on 
electric-Ught  poles  (Milwaukee,  Wis.),  and  in  street  cars  (Jackson, 
Mich.). 

Cooperating  committees  of  foreigners  are  called  upon  in  a  few 
instances  to  encourage  evening-school  attendance,  but  this  means  of 
pubUcity  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been  neglected.  Neighborhood 
centers  in  public  school  buildings  are  surprisingly  few.  One  super- 
intendent, who  fortunately  is  not  typical,  expresses  himself  very  for- 
cibly on  this  point:  ''We  do  not  encourage  foreigners'  societies  to 
meet  in  school  buildings.  Our  school  buildings  are  for  Americans 
only." 

Children  in  the  pubUc  schools  are  frequently  used  as  messengers 
to  carry  invitations  to  parents  and  other  adult  members  of  their 
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households,  Chicago  having  distributed  400,000  handbills  by  this 
means  in  1914-15.  Church  cooperation  is  utilized  to  some  extent. 
In  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  instance: 

Announcements  are  made  in  all  the  churches  and  Sunday  schools,  being  especially 
emphasized  in  Catholic  churches  by  request  of  the  bishop.   Announcements  are  also 
made  in  day  public  and  parochial  schools.   Circular  letters  are  sent  to  employers,  '/ 
labor  organizations,  foreigners'  clubs  and  societies,  and  civic  clubs. 

In  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  ''notices  are  put  in  all  the  pay  rolls  in  the  city/' 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  employs  a  home  visitor,  while  certain  Pennsylvania 
towns  (Cokeburg,  East  Pittsburgh,  and  Ford  City)  have  a  personal 
house-to-house  canvass  made  by  visitors  who  speak  the  language 
of  the  foreigners. 

So  far  as  is  known  seven  cities  and  towns  in  the  country  (Boston 
and  Waltham,  Mass.,  Providence  and  Wwren,  R.  I.,  and  Manitowoc, 
Superior,  and  Two  Rivers,  Wis.)  utilize  the  moving-picture  theaters 
to  show  slides  announcing  their  evening  schools. 

In  Boston — 

posters  are  placed  on  the  dashboards  of  electric  cars.  Motion-picture  establishments 
announce  the  opening  of  evening  schools,  local  and  foreign  newspapers  are  used  in 
gaining  publicity,  individual  principals  circulate  notices  and  handbills  printed  in 
the  various  languages,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  existing 
agencies  that  are  interested  in  the  training  of  immigrants  for  citizenship. 

The  extensive  and  successful  pubhcity  campaigns  carried  on  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are  significant  of  what  can  be 
done. 

Detroit  is  a  typical  immigration  city.  Attracted  by  the  lure  of 
heavy  demands  for  labor  and  good  wages,  foreign  workmen  had 
flocked  there  by  the  scores  of  thousands.  Business  men  were  quick 
to  recognize  the  need  for  Americanizing  these  people,  and  they 
wisely  turned  to  the  evening  schools  as  the  means  for  accomplishing 
this  purpose.  Backed  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  a  city-wide 
campaign  was  opened,  with  cooperation  of  all  avaHjable  forces  as  the 
watchword.  Employers  of  labor,  churches,  priests  and  pastors, 
mimicipal  departments,  social  and  philanthropic  organizations,  em- 
ployment agencies,  clube,  neighboring  educational  authorities,  inter- 
ested individuals,  the  foreign-language  and  the  EJnghsh  press,  all 
pulled  together.  As  a  first  result,  an  increase  of  163  per  cent  in  the 
registration  of  evening  schools  was  reported.  It  is  yet  too  early  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  effects  of  this  campaign.  Such 
initial  success,  however,  is  a  harbinger  of  greater  effectiveness  for  the 
future.* 

1  ''Amoricanizing  a  City,"  a  pamphlet  prepared  (or  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  general  distribution, 
(xmtains  an  account  of  the  Detroit  campaign. 
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COOPERATION  WITH  NATURALIZATION  AUTHORITIES. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  urging  the  schools  to  greater 
efforts  in  reaching  applicants  for  naturalization  and  in  gathering 
them  into  the  evening  school.  A  few  places  send  the  regular  truant 
officer,  armed  with  the  Government  blanks,  to  the  homes  of  appli- 
cants for  naturalization.  These  applicants  are  thus  urged  through 
personal  solicitation  to  attend  the  night  school.  Ninety  days,  how- 
ever, is  far  too  short  a  time  to  accomplish  much  with  either  English 
or  citizenship  instruction.  Some  means  must  be  devised  of  catching 
these  prospective  citizens  earlier.  School  authorities  are  certainly 
derelict  in  looking  up  even  these  applicants  for  citizenship.  Only 
213  cities  out  of  438  reporting  on  this  point  make  any  definite  effort 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  applicants  for  naturalization,  and  these 
returns  cover  practically  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  coxmtry  which 
have  evening  schools  for  foreigners.  Some  (132)  state  definitely  that 
they  do  nothing  along  this  line,  while  the  others  (93)  fail  to  report. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  they,  too,  are  doing  nothing. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  bring  about  a 
closer  cooperation  between  the  naturalization  courts  and  the  schools, 
results  are  still  far  from  satisfactory.  Fewer  than  20  per  cent  of 
these  438  cities  report  any  recognition  accorded  English  and  civics 
classes  by  naturalization  clerks.  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  school 
authorities  with  reference  to  the  practice  of  naturalization  clerks  in 
recognizing  school  work  is  somewhat  striking.  Some  confess  frankly 
that  they  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject,  while  others  disregard 
the  question,  the  inference  naturally  being  that  they  are  not  in  touch 
with  this  court  procedure. 

Los  Angeles,  on  the  other  hand,  has  developed  a  unique  cooperation 
with  the  naturalization  courts.  Every  applicant  who  attends  a 
citizenship  class  and  meets  a  certain  scholastic  standard  is  given  a 
certificate  which  is  recognized  by  the  naturalization  court.  Period- 
ically a  formal  welcome  is  given  to  the  new  citizens  under  the  auspices 
of  the  courts,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  board  of  education  and 
civic  and  patriotic  organizations.  With  the  judge  of  the  court  as 
presiding  officer,  each  naturalization  applicant  is  called  up  indi- 
vidually and  is  publicly  awarded  his  certificate  of  citizenship. 

There  is  need,  however,  for  wider  cooperation  between  the  courts 
of  naturalization  and  the  schools,  for  the  schools  can  be  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  court  officials  if  an  effective  plan  of  cooperation  can 
only  be  evolved. 

The  citizenship  reception  in  Philadelphia,  May,  1915,  at  which  the 
newly  naturalized  citizens  were  addressed  by  President  Wilson,  is 
still  fresh  in  people's  minds.  Other  cities  have  likewise  done  their 
part  in  holding  similar  gatherings  to  welcome  the  new  citizens,  and 
in  giving  them  some  realization  of  the  solemnity  of  the  step  they  are 
taking. 
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Table  1. — Fcrcir;n-hom  white  population^  by  States^  with  per  cent  of  total  white  popu- 
lation, census  of  1910, 
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Table  2. — Illiteraaj  among  foreign-bom  whites,  with  per  cent  of  total  foreign-bom  white 

population,  census  of  1910. 

[Figures  for  10  years  of  age  and  over.J 


States. 


United  States 

New  York  

Pennsylvania  

Massachusetts  

Illinois  

New  Jersey  

Texas  

Ohio  

Michigan  

California  

Connecticut  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Rhode  Island  

Virginia  

Missouri  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Maine  — 

Colorado  

Kansas  
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New  Hampshire- . 

West  Virgmla  

Nebraska  


Number.    Per  cent, 
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13, 
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Table  3. — Inability  to  speak  English  among  Jbrtignrbom  whites,  wi(h  per  cent  of  total 
foreign-hom  white  population  j  census  of  1910. 

[Figures  for  10  years  of  age  and  over.] 


States. 


Number. 


Percent. 


States. 


Number. 


United  States. 


New  York  

Pennsylvania.. 

Illinois  

Massachusetts. 

Ohio  

New  Jersey  

Texas  

Wisconsin  

Mfchign"  

Minnesota  

CaUfomia  

Connecticut.. . 

Indiana  

Missouri  

Iowa  

Rhode  Island.. 
North  Dakota. 
Nebraska  


West  Virginia. . . . 
New  Hampddre. . 

Washington  

Arizona  

Colorado  


2,953,011 


507„012 
466,825 
266,557 
171,014 
163,722 
153,861 
125,765 
120,665 
102,286 
89,850 
74,706 
64,201 
40,731 
37, 747 
37, 169 
36,961 
33,491 
29,519 
28,358 
27, 461 
26,788 
25,568 
25,072 
22,610 


22.8 


22.7 
8&6 
22.8 
16.8 
28.3 
34.2 
66.0 
24.0 
17.6 
16.8 
14.8 
90.1 
96.2 
16.9 
18.8 
21.5 
22.3 
17.1 
21.5 
50.3 
28.8 
10.9 
ff7.3 
1&4 


Maine  

South  Dakota  

Maryland  

Florida.  

M(mtana  

Oregon  

New  Mexico  

Louisiana  

Vermont  

Utah  

Oklahooxa  

Wyoming  

Idalio  

Delaware  

Virginia  

Kentucky  

Nevada  

Alabama  

Arkansas  

Tennessee  , 

Mississippi  , 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia  

North  Carolina  

Soath  Carolina  


19,589 
18,486 
17,544 
li,049 
13,718 
13,531 
11,776 
11,547 
8,342 
8,129 
7,976 
5,970 
5,805 
4,824 
8,988 
8,816 
8,557 
8,028 
2,741 
1,648 
1,491 
1,349 
953 
779 
447 


Table  4. — School  attendance  ojnong  foreignrhom  v^hites,  by  age  groups,  census  1910. 


BUtes. 


Total 
number. 


10  years  of 
age  and 


15  years  of 
age  and 


United  States. 

New  York  

Pennsylvania  

Massachusetts  

nifaiois  

New  Jersey  

Ohio  

Michigan  

California  

Connecticut  

Minnesota  

Wisconsin  

Bhode  Island  

Texas  

Washington  

NOTth  Dakota  

Missouri  

Mafaie  

Iowa  

Colorado  

Nebraska  

New  Hampshire  

Indiana  

Maryland  

Kansas  

South  Dakota.  

Oregon  

Vermont  

Arizona  

Montana  

Utah  

WestVIrgtala  

Flofida  

Louisiana  

Oklahoma  

Virginia  

District  of  Columbia 

New  Mexico  

Idaho  

Alabama.  


651,606 


446,745 


188,263 


187,034 
09,257 
57,499 

50,451 
35,001 
26,4-12 
25  281 
19,203 
17,563 
17,469 
15,889 
10,285 
10,176 
9,672 
9,494 
7,834 
7,165 
6,755 
5,927 
5,528 
5,602 
5,216 
6,015 
4,538 
3,644 
3,416 
3.380 
2,783 
2,716 
2,520 
2,259 
1,838 
1,718 
1,554 
1,334 
1,195 
1.166 
1,128 
897 


131,541 
46,640 
40,404 
32,402 
23,016 
16,987 
17,874 
13,406 
11,536 
12,674 
10,397 
7,188 
7,714 
6,883 
7;  326 
5,123 
4,871 
4,573 
4,090 
8,780 
3,827 
8,366 
8,323 
3,168 
2,766 
2,407 
2,248 
1,886 
1,906 
1,796 
1,448 
1,209 
1,201 
1,152 


772 
819 


43,492 
10,804 
14,117 
9,153 
6,036 
4,342 
5,828 
4,716 
8,117 

2I934 
1,746 
2,200 
9,848 
2,568 
1,549 
1,409 
i;785 
i;261 
1,419 
996 
1,179 
1,021 
1  066 
1,105 
920 
664 
423 
697 
629 
360 
846 
876 
424 
314 
897 
248 
323 
187 
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Tablk  4. — SiAool  attendance  armng  foreign-horn  whites y  by  age  groups,  census  1910 — 

Contmued. 


States. 


Total 
iramber. 


10  years  of 
age  and 


15  years  of 
age  and 
over. 


21  years  of 
age  and 
over. 


Kentuoky  

Tennessee  

Wyoming  

Georgia  

Delaware  

Arkansas  

Mississippi  

North  (Molina. 

Nevada  

Soath  Carolina 


839 
SIS 
721 
627 
539 
371 
303 
283 
222 


631 
622 
538 
536 
417 
392 
265 
232 
197 
163 


274 
236 
166 
206 

88 
152 

98 


54 


121 
51 
47 
55 
28 
43 
26 
18 
24 
13 


Tablb  5. — Foreign-bom  whites:  Number  unable  to  speak  Enalxsh,  iUxterate,  and  attend- 
ing school y  by  age  groups  for  the  United  States  as  a  tmoley  census  1910. 


Age  limits. 


TTuable 
to  speak 


Illiterate. 


Attending 
school. 


10  years  and  over 
16  years  and  over 
21  years  and  over 


2,963,011 
3,896,606 
3,566,612 


1,650,861 
1,657,677 
1,546, 53« 


446,745 

138,253 
S5,6U 


The  large  majority  of  those  unable  to  speak  English  and  the  illit- 
erate are  found  in  the  "  over  21  years  of  age  "  group.  The  number  in 
the  same  group  attending  school  is  almost  insignificant. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  Atigust  21^  1916. 
Sir:  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  the  report  of  the  survey  of  State  higher 
educational  institutions  of  Iowa,  made  under  my  direction  for  the 
Iowa  State  Board  of  Education  by  the  following  ccnnmittee  ap- 
pointed by  me  for  that  purpose : 

Dr.  James  R.  AngeU,  dean  of  the  faculties  of  liberal  arts,  Uterature,  and 

science  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Kendric  C.  Babcock,  dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the 

University  of  Illinois. 
Dr.  Liberty  H.  Bailey,  formerly  director  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 

Agriculture. 

Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  president  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 
Dr.  Raymond  M.  Hughes,  president  of  Miami  University. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics.  Bureau  of  Education. 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education,  Bureau  of  Education 
(chairman). 

This  report  and  the  conclusions  in  the  form  of  constructive  recom- 
mendations were  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the 
survey  committee  and  approved  by  me. 

The  publication  of  this  and  reports  of  somewhat  similar  surveys 
made  by  this  bureau  should  tend  toward  the  establishment  of 
more  definite  standards  in  the  various  fields  of  education  and  the 
formation  of  certain  national  policies  which  may  gradually  be 
adopted,  always  of  course  with  necessary  local  modifications, 
throughout  the  country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Cortimiaaioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1915,  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 
Education  requested  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  in  the  preparation  of  a  budget  for  the  three  State  higher 
institutions  under  the  board's  control.  The  invitation  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  in  addition  to  rehearsing  the  recwt  history 
of  the  Iowa  State  institutions  and  suggesting  the  matters  on  which 
advice  was  desired,  stated  specifically : 

That  the  State  board  of  education  has  no  desire  to  reopen  the  coordination 
question  in  the  sense  of  combining  the  coHeges  of  engineering  and  home 
economics  as  organized  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  the  Iowa  State 
Ck>llege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  or  the  abandonment  of  the  college 
courses  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  but  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 
Education  would  like  to  know  whether  It  would  be  possible,  without  resorting 
to  such  radical  action  as  mentioned  above,  to  reduce  duplications. 

It  was  the  board's  expectation  that  the  necessary  examination  of 
the  institutions  and  study  of  their  needs  might  be  made  during 
the  academic  year  1914-15. 

The  importance  of  the  task,  together  with  other  engagements  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  his  subordinates,  made  it  seem 
unwise  to  undertake  the  enterprise  within  the  period  contemplated 
by  the  board.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  was  convinced  that 
such  an  investigation  should  be  made  with  due  deliberation.  He  ac- 
cordingly informed  the  board  of  his  inability  to  assume  the  direction 
of  it  until  the  following  autumn. 

On  May  15,  1915,  a  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  at  Des  Moines, 
which  was  attended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Dean 
K.  C.  Babcock,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  special  collaborator 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  At  this  meeting  formal  sanction  for 
the  survey  of  the  three  State  institutions  was  voted  by  the  board 
and  a  memorandum  furnished  of  the  questions  upon  which  infor- 
mation and  counsel  were  especially  desired.  The  following  reso- 
lutions were  passed : 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education  hereby  requests 
Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton.  Commissioner  of  EMucatlon^  to  make  a  survey  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  under  this  board,  said  survey  to  be  made  according 
to  the  plans  suggested  by  the  commissioner,  who  is  hereby  authorized  to 
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employ  such  assistance  as  he  deems  necessary,  the  amount  of  compensation  for 
such  assistants  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  commissioner  and  the  board ;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  finance  committee  be  authorized  to  represent  the  board  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  survey;  and  that  the  commissioner  be  requested  to  mafte 
a  report  of  said  survey,  to  the  State  board  of  education,  not  Uttet  than 
March  Ist,  1916. 

In  its  memorandum  to  the  commissioner,  the  board  requested  that 
inquiry  be  made  into  the  following  matters: 

1.  The  duplication  in  courses  in  education  and  psychology  between 
the  State  university  and  the  college  of  agriculture  and  mechajiic  arts. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  courses  in  liberal  arts  are  offered  at  the 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

3.  The  advisability  of  giving  courses  in  journalism  at  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  and  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a  school  of  journalism,  with  a  recommendation  as  to 
its  location. 

4.  The  status  of  graduate  work  at  each  of  the  three  State  institu- 
tions, with  the  expression  of  an  opinion  by  the  investigators  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  preventing  duplication  in  this  department. 

5.  The  feasibility  of  consolidating  the  extension  work  of  the 
three  State-supported  institutions. 

6.  The  adequacy  of  the  buildings,  and  the  economy  exercised  in 
their  use,  at  the  State  university,  the  State  college  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts,  and  the  State  teachers  college.  Specifically  the 
opinion  of  the  investigators  was  requested  as  to  whether  a  general 
library  and  auditorium,  or  a  botany  and  geology  buildingj  should 
be  provided  at  the  State  university  within  the  next  biennium.  . 

7.  The  best  avenues  of  expansion  of  the  State  university  and  the 
State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  advisability  of  adding  new  colleges  or  departments  to 
meet  present  or  future  educational  needs  of  the  State.  The  investi- 
gators were  asked  especially  for  a  recommendation  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  college  of  commerce. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  believed  that  such  an  inquiry 
could  best  be  undertaken  by  a  group  of  persons  whose  training  and 
experience  would  fit  them  to  deal  with  general  administrative  prob- 
lems in  higher  education  in  a  constructive  way,  and  who  as  individ- 
uals might  respectively  bring  special  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the 
'  definite  questions  raised  in  the  board's  memorandum.  He  therefore 
appointed,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  education,  the 
following  persons  to  act  as  a  survey  commission : 

Dr.  James  R.  Angell,  dean  of  the  faculties  of  liberal  arts,  literature,  and 
science  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Kendric  C.  Babcock,  dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 
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Dr.  Liberty  H.  Bailey,  formerly  director  of  th^  New  York  State  Ck)llege  of 
Agriculture. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  In  home  economics,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Dr.  Hollls  Godfrey,  president  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia  (consulting 
member). 

Dr.  Raymond  M.  Hughes,  president  of  Miami  University. 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education,  Bureau  of  Education 
(chairman). 

The  commissioii  was  organized  in  July.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  certain  of  its  members  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  printed  material  bearing  upon  tiie  Iowa  situation.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  furnished  summaries  of  various  documents 
and  statistical  compilations,  which  were  circulated  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission. 

The  commission  met  on  the  6th  of  October  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington  and  outlined  the  plan  of 
the  survey.  In  addition  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  board  of 
education  in  the  memorandum  already  mentioned,  it  was  determined 
to  study  with  some  care  certain  phases  of  administrative  efficiency, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  amount  of  teaching  carried  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  the  size  of  classes,  the  standards  of  admission  and 
promotion  in  the  three  institutions  and  their  enforcement,  and  the 
machinery  of  general  administration.  Sanction  for  this  extension 
of  the  field  of  the  inquiry  was  found  in  the  statement  presented 
by  the  board  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  connection 
with  its  original  invitation  to  him  (mentioned  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  introduction)  to  undertake  the  survey.  As  essential 
to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  present  status  and  future  development 
of  the  State-supported  instituticHis,  the  commissicm  decided  to  con- 
sider the  whole  field  of  higher  education  in  Iowa.  The  several  topics 
to  be  studied  were  apportioned  to  subcommittees  of  the  commission, 
the  appointments  to  these  subcommittees  being  based  upon  what  was 
felt  to  be  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  each  member  of  the  commission 
developed  through  previous  administrative  or  teaching  experience. 

Before  proceeding  to  study  the  institutions  on  the  ground,  the 
commission  issued  through  the  Bureau  of  Education  detailed  in- 
quiries to  the  presidents,  registrars,  deans,  and  directors  of  the  de- 
partments having  to  do  with  the  questions  under  investigation. 
The  material  thus  collected  was  summarized  in  part  at  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  in  part  at  the  offices  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission who  are  not  connected  with  the  bureau. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  also  prepared  a  letter  of  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  educational  needs  of  the  State,  which,  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  board  of  education,  was  sent  to  presidents 
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of  chambers  of  commerce,  heads  of  granges,  newspaper  editors, 
superintendents  of  schools,  and  certain  other  citizens  of  distinction. 
One  hundred  and  forty-one  replies  were  received*  The  text  of  the 
letter  follows: 


My  Deab  Sib:  At  the  request  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Bklucation  the 
United  States  (Commissioner  of  Eiducation  has  appointed  a  survey  commission 
to  make  a  report  upon  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  tliree  State-supported 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

It  would  l>e  of  great  assistance  to  the  commission  to  learn  from  represen- 
tative citizens  and  from  influential  organizations  the  opinion  of  the  State 
^  regarding  the  efficiency  of  organization  and  management  of  these  institutions, 
the  wisdom  of  their  educational  poUcies,  the  possible  avenues  of  waste  through 
unnecessary  duplication,  and  the  most  profitable  lines  for  their  future  de- 
velopment I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  address  to  me,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  commission,  a  brief  statement  which  will  cover  the  following 
points: 

1.  In  your  Judgment  is  each  of  the  three  higher  institutions  occupying  fully 
and  exclusively  the  sphere  which  properly  belongs  to  it? 

2.  Are  there  general  defects  in  policy  or  management  of  any  one  of  the 
institutions  which  have  prevented  its  proper  development  or  disturbed  the 
balance  which  would  prevaU  between  three  State  schools  founded  for  three 
distinct  purposes? 

8.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  maintain  the  State  institutions  of  higher 
education  on  a  sound  and  generous  basis,  providing  from  time  to  time  for 
their  physical  expansion  to  keep  pace  with  the  increaping  complexity  of  higher 
education  and  with  the  possible  growth  of  the  State? 

4.  Would  you  suggest  any  new  activities,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  State  which  any  one  of  the  institutions  should  take  up? 

5.  In  your  opinioil  what  occupations  and  industries  promise  to  be  most  im- 
portant to  Iowa  in  the  near  future?  Is  there  already  ample  provision  for 
training  in  these  lines;  or  should  the  State-supported  higher  institutions  give 
special  attention  to  the  development  of  training  in  some  of  them? 

The  commission  desires  the  frankest  expression  of  opinion  on  these  sub- 
jects and  on  any  others  that  you  may  care  to  discuss.  Tour  communication 
will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential. 

May  I  urge  you  to  reply  in  the  inclosed  penalty  envelope  not  later  than 
November  1st. 

Sincerely,  yours. 


In  issuing  the  letter  the  commission  had  two  ends  in  view.  First, 
it  desired  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  leading  citizens  of  the  State 
toward  the  State's  higher  institutions,  to  construct  for  itself  the 
atmospheric  setting  of  these  institutions.  Second,  it  wished  to  secure 
the  opinion  of  those  citizens  of  Iowa  best  informed  and  best  qualified 
to  speak  concerning  the  probable  future  development  of  the  State 
and  the  new  or  enlarged  educational  facilities  which  this  develop- 
ment might  demand.  Both  of  these  purposes  were  achieved.  Most 
of  the  replies  were  conscientiously  prepared.  Taken  together,  they 
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have  not  only  cast  much  light  on  the  whole  higher  educational 
situation,  but  they  have  revealed  in  a  striking  way  the  spirit  of  the 
State.  A  few  of  the  replies  are  truly  notable  documents. 

The  period  from  November  8th  to  November  19th  was  devoted  by 
the  commission  to  visiting  the  institutions.  President  Godfrey  was 
represented  in  this  part  of  the  work  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Murray,  of  Drexel 
Institute.  The  commission  spent  four  days  at  Iowa  City,  two  at 
Cedar  Falls,  and  five  at  Ames.  The  procedure  dyring  these  visits 
was  in  brief  as  follows : 

After  a  preliminary  view  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  separated  and  individually  or  in  groups  of 
two  interviewed  the  principal  officers  of  each  institution,  including 
as  many  heads  of  departments  as  possible.  Certain  of  the  members 
examined  with  care  the  educational  and  financial  records  and  all 
documents  relating  to  the  use  of  buildings.  At  the  State  university 
and  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  it  held  hear- 
ings attended  by  the  presidents,  deans,  and  certain  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  these  institutions.  At  the  State  teachers  college  it  held  a 
hearing  attended  by  the  president  and  the  head  of  the  department  of 
education,  who  is  also  the  director  of  study-center  work.  A  steno- 
graphic report  of  each  of  these  hearings  was  made  and  a  copy  given 
to  the  president  of  the  institution  concerned. 

On  the  17th  of  November  the  commission  had  an  audience  with 
Gov.  Clarke,  discussing  with  him  the  more  important  features  of 
the  educational  situation.  Subsequently  the  members  called  upon 
Supt.  Deyoe  and  obtained  from  him  a  statement  of  the  relations 
between  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State. 

On  the  18th  of  November  the  commission  met  with  the  State  board 
of  education  in  Des  Moines  and  discussed  certain  of  its  observations 
and  the  scope  of  its  report.  The  members  pointed  out  to  the  board 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  commission  should  be  allowed  to  exceed 
the  definite  limits  originally  laid  down  and  to  take  up  in  its  report 
other  matters  than  those  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  presented 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  May.  While  this  memorandum 
had  served  thus  far  as  a  guide  for  the  commission's  inquiries  and 
deliberations,  nevertheless  other  issues  had  constantly  obtruded 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  commission — ^issues  which  the 
members  had  come  to  believe  were  fundamental  to  the  situation,  and 
which  should  be  taken  into  account,  if  the  report  were  to  have  any 
value.  The  board  was  convinced  by  the  discussion  that,  to  render 
the  best  service,  the  commission  should  be  free  to  treat  any  parts  of 
the  educational  situation  in  Iowa  that  might  be  necessary. 
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In  accordance  with  this  understanding,  the  commission  has  ven- 
tured upon  a  general  consideration  of  the  question  of  duplication. 
It  was  felt  that  recommendations  could  not  consistently  be  made 
regarding  the  prevention  of  duplication  in  certain  specified  lines, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  graduate  work,  without  account  being 
taken,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  whole  extensive  area  of  duplication. 
The  effort  has  been  to  show  that  almost  all  cases  of  duplicaticHi  are 
symptoms  of  the^same  organic  defect,  and  that  these  symptoms  can 
not  be  permanently  remedied  by  a  series  of  small,  palliative  measures, 
but  only  by  action  designed  to  remove  the  defect  itself.  Certain 
principles  are  proposed  which  it  is  believed  will,  if  applied,  achieve 
the  desired  result.  The  commission  is  desirous  of  having  the  fact 
distinctly  understood,  however,  that  this  wider  discussion  is  under- 
taken wholly  on  the  commission's  own  initiative,  and  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  board  to  the  embodiment  of  it  in  the  report  was  obtained 
<mly  after  the  commission's  investigations  were  practically  finished. 
This  statement  is  made  in  order  that  the  position  of  the  board  in  the 
matter  may  not  be  misconstrued. 

The  commission  has  not  attempted  to  go  into  past  institutional 
difficulties  or  to  investigate  questions  of  legality.  The  members  have 
considered  it  their  duty  to  judge  educational  conditions  as  they 
found  them,  to  determine  the  status  of  each  institution  as  now  de- 
veloped,  and  to  recommend  policies  and  administrative  readjustments 
which  they  believe  to  be  right  in  principle,  which  have  the  sanction 
of  practice  in  other  progressive  States,  and  which  the  commission 
thinks  will  solve  Iowa's  most  vexed  educational  difficulties. 

To  restore  and  preserve  peace  between  the  State  higher  schools,  to 
facilitate  a  harmonious  evolution  of  the  State's  higher  educaticmal 
system  and  of  each  of  its  parts — these  are  the  ends  which  the  State 
itself  seeks.  They  are  the  ends  which  the  commission  has  held 
constantly  in  view.  If  the  commission's  advice  seems  to  the  board 
and  to  the  people  of  Iowa  worth  adopting,  and  if  it  is  found  that 
existing  laws  interfere  with  such  adoption,  the  remedy  is  to  change 
the  laws;  but  the  commission  offers  no  definite  recommendations  as 
to  legislation. 

On  the  19th  of  November  the  commission  disbanded  in  Des  Moines, 
two  of  its  members  visiting  before  their  return  certain  of  the  officials 
of  privately  supported  higher  institutions  in  the  State  and  three 
high  schools  of  different  types.  The  composition  of  the  report,  to 
which  each  member  contributed  one  or  more  sections,  occupied  the 
following  ei^t  weeks.  A  brief  of  the  findings  of  fact  upon  whidi 
each  of  the  secticms  of  the  report  was  based  was  sent  to  the  officers 
of  each  of  the  institutions  with  the  request  that  any  inaccuracies  of 
statement  be  corrected.   The  facts,  therefore,  upon  which  the  final 
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report  of  the  commission  rests  have  been  attested  by  the  persons  best 
qualified  to  speak  conoeming  them.  For  the  interpretation  of  these 
facts,  which  is  its  chief  business,  the  commission  takes  entire  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  commission  met  in  Washington  January  3,  4,  and  5,  1916, 
discussed  the  final  form  of  the  report,  and  decided  upon  certain 
minor  revisions.^  The  separate  ccmtributions  were  then  edited  and 
combined  in  a  single  document  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  apparent  to  any  student  of  education  that 
the  survey  does  not  cover  all  matters  of  interest  and  importance  re- 
lating to  the  management  of  the  State  higher  institutions.  Depart^ 
mental  organization,  for  instance,  receives  very  limited  treatment 
^  The  only  phase  of  student  life  touched  upon  is  the  houdng  of  women 
students.  No  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  quality  of  class- 
room instruction  or  the  professional  equipment  and  standing  of 
members  of  the  three  faculties.  Indeed,  there  are  a  score  of  topics 
which  would  doubtless  offer  profitable  fields  for  investigation  which 
the  commission  did  not  consider.  Some  of  these  are  mentioned 
later  (see  pp.  112, 124).  Several  others  upon  which  the  commission 
gathered  extensive  data  are  not  included  in  this  report.  The  coa* 
tents  of  the  report,  and  in  a  general  way  the  commission's  investiga- 
tions, were  determined  by  two  considerations.  The  first  of  these  was 
Iowa's  complex  administrative  problem,  the  problem  of  organizing 
the  component  parts  of  its  higher  educational  system  so  that  they 
will  work  cooperatively,  harmoniously,  without  mutual  interference, 
and  with  the  minimum  of  waste  for  the  common  welfare  of  the  State. 
The  second  was  the  board's  memorandum,  which  raised  certain  defi- 
nite questions  upon  which  advice  was  desired.  The  commission  now 
reports  on  each  of  these  questions,  although  it  has  thought  best  to 
discuss  them  in  a  different  order  from  that  suggested  by  the  board. 

The  commission  takes  this  opportunity  to  record  its  grateful 
recognition  of  the  courtesy  and  cordiality  with  which  it  has  every- 
where been  met.  ,  Not  only  the  members  of  the  board  of  education 
and  the  finance  committee,  but  also  all  the  officials  with  whwn  it 
came  in  contact  at  each  of  the  three  instituticMis  have  manifested  an 
eagerness  to  cooperate  and  a  keen  dedire  to  spare  it  trouble  or  delay. 
The  burden  imposed  by  some  of  the  cwnmission's  inquiries  has  been 
heavier  than  would  probably  be  guessed  by  those  not  familiar  with 
educational  investigations.  The  principal  weight  of  it  has  fallen  on 
the  recording  and  reporting  officers,  yet  these  officers  have  in  every 
case  gathered  the  information  requested  promptly  and  cheerfully. 
The  frank  and  friendly  spirit  in  which  all  three  faculties  have  re- 

^It  is  worth  recording  that  the  commission  has  nerer  bad  a  divided  vote.  Every 
recommendation  in  the  report  has  been  carried  unanimously. 
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ceived  the  cominission  has  transformed  what  mi^t  have  been  an 
arduous  though  interesting  task  into  a  deli^tful  experience  upon 
which  every  member  of  the  commission  will  look  back  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

On  February  15  and  16  the  chairman  and  two  other  members  of 
the  commission  met  the  State  board  of  education  in  Des  Moines  and 
submitted  a  preliminary  draft  of  the  report.  The  purpose  of  this 
conference  was  to  determine  whether  there  appeared  in  the  report 
any  errors  in  statement  of  fact  concerning  those  matters  of  which 
the  board  has  special  knowledge.  A  few  minor  changes  in  the  phras- 
ing of  portions  of  the  report  were  made  as  the  result  of  the  meeting, 
but  no  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  recommendaticms.  No  recom- 
mendations were  added  and  none  were  eliminated. 

On  February  23  the  report  was  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  As  the  result  of  a  conference  between  him  and  two 
members  of  the  commission  on  February  26  one  recommendation 
was  slightly  modified. 

On  February  28  the  chairman  and  two  members  of  the  commission 
met  with  the  presidents  of  the  three  institutions  in  Chicago  and  put 
before  them  the  same  preliminary  draft  of  the  report  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  State  board  of  education.  The  purpose  of 
this  conference  was  similar  to  that  of  the  meeting  in  Des  Moines  on 
the  15th  and  16th  of  the  month.  The  commission  wished  to  be  sure 
that  no  misstatements  of  fact  remained  through  inadvertence  in  the 
document.  During  the  course  of  the  conference  the  presidents  were 
informed  of  the  changes  in  phraseology  adopted  as  the  result  of  the 
earlier  ccmference.  In  all  cases  these  changes  met  with  their  ap- 
proval. The  presidents  in  turn  suggested  certain  other  modifica- 
tions not  affecting  the  structure  of  the  report,  which  the  commission 
was  ready  to  adopt.  In  addition,  it  appeared  that  certain  minor 
recommendations  relating  to  the  provisions  for  physical  training 
for  women  at  the  State  teachers  college  were  based  upon  an  erro- 
neous conception  of  the  actual  conditions.  These,  together  with  the 
discussion  relating  to  them  in  the  body  of  the  report,  were  eliminated. 

On  March  17,  after  the  changes  motioned  had  been  reported  to 
the  other  members  of  the  ctnnmission  and  had  received  their  ap- 
proval, the  manuscript  of  the  report  was  turned  over  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  bureau.  A  synopsis 
of  the  report  was  also  prepared  and,  simultaneously  with  the  ap- 
pearance in  print  of  the  full  document,  was  sent  to  the  Iowa  State 
Board  of  Education  for  publication  in  the  daily  press. 
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Chapter  I. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  IOWA,  WITH  INCIDENTAL  REFER- 
ENCE TO  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


Control  of  public  higher  and  secondary  education  in  Iowa  is  vested 
in  several  boards  and  officials,  whose  functions  are  prescribed  by  act 
of  legislature.  These  are  the  State  board  of  education,  created  in 
1909,  the  finance  committee  of  the  State  board  of  education,  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tional examiners.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
i&  authorized  by  law  to  appoint  a  State  inspector  of  normal  train- 
ing in  high  schools  and  private  and  denominational  schools  and  State 
inspectors  of  graded  and  high  schools.  The  State  board  of  educa- 
tion appoints  the  State  inspector  of  secondary  schools,  and  cooper- 
ates with  the  institutions  imder  its  control  in  the  appointment  of  a 
board  on  secondary  school  relations. 


The  State  board  of  education  consists  of  nine  members  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  terms  of  six  years  and  serving  without  compen- 
sation, save  for  a  small  per  diem  to  cover  the  expenses  of  travel.  It 
is  charged  with  the  government  of  the  State  university,  the  college 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  the  teachers  college,  and  the  school 
for  the  blind,  and  its  powers  extend  to  the  appointment  of  all  officers 
and  employees  of  these  institutions  and  the  fixing  of  their  salaries. 
It  directs  the  expenditure  of  all  State  money  appropriated  to  the 
institutions,  and  submits  biennially  to  the  legislature  estimates  of 
appropriations  needed  for  their  future  support. 


The  board  is  assisted  in  its  management  of  the  State  higher  insti- 
tutions by  a  finance  committee  of  three,  appointed  by  the  board  itself 
from  outside  its  membership,  which  performs  the  functions  of  an 
executive  committee  of  the  board.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
finance  committee  are  only  vaguely  defined  in  the  act  authorizing 
its  appointment.  Its  members  receive  a  salary  of  $3,500  a  year  each, 
and  are  expected  to  devote  all  their  time  to  duties  assigned  them  in 
connection  with  the  higher  institutions.  They  are  required  to  visit 
each  institution  each  month  and  familiarize  themselves  with  its 
work.  The  secretary  of  the  committee  acts  as  secretary  of  the  board. 


BOARDS  AND  STATE  AUTHORITIBS. 


THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 


PINANCB  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 
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THE  INSPECTOR  OP  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


Shortly  after  its  creation  in  1909,  the  State  board  of  education  es- 
tablished the  office  of  inspector  of  secondary  schools.  This  official 
continues  under  the  direction  of  the  board  the  practice  carried  on  for 
some  years  previously  by  the  university.  He  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  visiting  such  high  schools  in  the  State  as  desire  to  be  accredited  * 
by  the  State  higher  institutions,  and  passes  upon  their  equipment 
and  standards. 


The  inspector  of  secondary  schools  is  chairman  of  the  board  on 
secondary-school  relations,  consisting,  besides  himself  and  his  assist- 
ants, of  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  each  of  the  three  State  higher 
institutions  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  institution  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  board  of  education.  The  board  on  secondary- 
school  relations  considers  and  submits  to  the  faculties  of  the  three 
institutions  recommendations  on  all  matters  respecting  the  standards 
to  govern  the  accrediting  of  schools.  These  recommendations  become 
operative  when  approved  by  the  three  faculty  bodies.* 


The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  presides  over 
the  department  of  public  instruction,  is  appointed  by  the  governor 
for  a  term  of  four  years  and  receives  a  salary  of  $4,000.  This  official 
has  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  rural,  graded,  and  high 
schools  of  the  State  and  over  all  other  State  and  public  schools, 
except  those  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  of  education  or 
the  State  board  of  control.*  Among  his  legally  prescribed  duties  are 
the  classification  of  the  various  public  schools  and  the  formulation 
of  suitable  courses  of  study  for  them.  As  it  relates  to  the  high 
schools,  this  classification  is  especially  important,  for  on  it  depends 
the  right  of  three  types  of  schools  to  claim  State  or  district  subsidies. 
Children  of  rural  sections  which  do  not  maintain  high  schools  may 
attend  high  schools  in  neighboring  districts,  the  home  district  paying 
their  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  month.   To  collect  this  tuition 

1  An  accredited  school  is  one  whose  standards  and  equipment  have  been  approved  by 
the  agrents  of  a  higher  institution  (generally  the  State  university)  and  whose  graduates 
are  accepted  for  entrance  by  that  institution  without  examination. 

*  In  1909  the  State  board  of  education  appointed  a  committee  of  15,  representing  the 
faculties  of  the  three  State  higher  institutions,  to  agree  upon  a  common  basis  for  the 
relationship  between  the  public  high  schools  and  the  State  institutions.  Upon  recom- 
mendation of  this  committee,  uniform  entrance  requirements  were  adopted  for  similar 
courses  at  all  three  instltutious,  and  it  was  agreed  that  no  one  of  the  institutions  should 
change  its  entrance  requirements  without  notice  to  the  others. 

'This  body  has  charge  of  the  institutions  for  the  defective,  delinquent,  and  invalided. 
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for  outside  pupils,  a  high  school  must  be  approved  by  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction.  State  aid  to  the  amount  of  $750 
per  annum  is  granted  to  high  schools  which  maintain  courses  for 
the  training  of  rural  teachers  satisfactory  to  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  The  same  amount  is  also  granted  to  consoli- 
dated schools  offering  courses  in  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and 
manual  training  which  are  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

INSPECTORS  OP  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

To  assist  him  in  determining  the  eligibility  of  these  three  classes 
of  schools  for  approval  and  to  aid  in  the  general  work  of  supervision, 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  appoints,  under  the 
law,  an  inspector  of  normal  training  in  high  schools  and  private  and 
denominational  schools,  also  one  and  not  to  exceed  three  inspectors  of 
graded  and  high  schools. 


The  State  board  of  educational  examiners  controls  the  certification 
of  teachers.  It  is  composed  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  who  acts  as  chairman,  the  president  of  the  university, 
the  president  of  the  State  teachers'  college,  and  two  other  persons 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  four  years.  The  acts  defining 
the  powers  and  functions  of  this  board  specify  in  some  detail  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  issuance  of  different  classes  of  teachers' 
certificates.  The  board  is  authorized  to  accept  graduation  from 
regular  collegiate  courses  in  the  State  higher  institutions  and  other 
institutions  within  and  without  the  State  judged  of  equal  rank,  as 
evidence  that  a  teacher  possesses  the  scholarship  and  professional 
fitness  for  a  State  certificate.  For  a  first-class  certificate,  however, 
collegiate  courses  amounting  to  14  hours  in  education  and  6  hours  in 
psychology  are  required. 


The  population  of  Iowa  was  2,231,853  in  1900,  and  2,221,755  in 
1914.  In  the  interval  it  has  risen  slightly  and  dropped  again.  Re- 
ports made  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  showed  that  there  were  51,828 
pupils  enrolled  in  public  and  private  high  schools  and  in  the  pre- 
paratory departments  connected  with  higher  institutions  in  1914. 
This  represents  a  gain  of  approximately  18,000  in  14  years,  without 
any  gain — indeed  in  the  face  of  a  slight  loss — in  the  population. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  secondary-school  enrollment  has  also  been 
substantially  constant  throughout  the  period.  These  facts  are  ex- 
41817^—16  2 
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hibited  graphically  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (diagram  1),  whidi 
shows  the  curve  of  secondary-school  enrollment  from  1895  to  1914 
applied  to  the  curve  of  population.   All  but  a  small  portion  of  this 
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Diagram  1. — Secondary  students  and  population. 

increased  enrollment  has  occurred  in  the  public  high  schools.  In 
1900,  for  instance,  13  per  cent  of  the  secondary-school  pupils  were 
in  private  secondary  schools  or  the  preparatory  departments  of 
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colleges;  in  1914  only  11.5  per  cent  were  in  other  than  public  sec- 
ondary schools,  the  gain  in  enrollment  during  the  14  years  being 
but  996. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  period  from  1900  to 
1914  there  was  a  slight  gain  in  the  relative  number  of  students  in  the 
graduating  classes  of  secondary  schools.   In  1900,  12.9  per  cent  of 
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Diagram  2. — Graduates  of  secondary  schools. 


the  total  secondary-school  enrollment  was  in  the  senior  year.  In 
1914  the  percentage  was  14.2.  The  curve  illustrating  the  numerical 
increase  in  students  in  the  graduating  classes  of  secondary  schools 
is  shown  in  diagram  2. 
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The  increase  in  public  secondary  education  is  not  phenomenaL^ 
Indeed  the  appended  table  (Table  1)  indicates  that  a  number  of  other 
States  have  outstripped  Iowa  in  the  rate  of  gain.  Those  States  were 
selected  for  inclusion  in  the  table  which  were  known  to  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  secondary  education  in  the  past  15  years. 
But  Iowa  has  an  exceedingly  large  proportion  of  the  total  popula- 
tion receiving  secondary  education.  Only  one  State — Utah — ^reports 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  total  population  in  secondary  schools. 
Although  the  slight  flattening  of  the  curve  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  in  diagram  1  indicates  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  Iowa  sec- 
ondary schools  is  now  a  little  slower,  nevertheless,  it  appears  that 
Iowa  must  contemplate  the  likelihood  of  having  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  its  total  population  in  secondary  schools  in  the  future 
and  of  being  called  upon  to  spend  yet  greater  sums  for  this  branch 
of  public  education.  Educationally  advanced  as  the  State  is  in 
comparison  with  many  others,  it  still  falls  far  short  of  realizing  the 
ideal  cherished  not  only  by  educators,  but  by  most  intelligent  citi- 
zens, namely,  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  for  suitable  sec- 
ondary education  for  every  child  of  school  age. 

Table  1. — Percentage  of  change  in  population,  %chool  population^  and  ieoondary 
enrollment  in  certain  States  from  1895  to  1914. 


(Figures  in  italic  indicate  percentage  of  loss;  other  figures,  percentage  of  gain.] 


Years. 

Iowa. 

Georgia. 

North  Carolina. 

Tennessee. 

Illinois. 

1 

School  popu- 
lation. 

i 
1 

•1 

s 

1 

ll 
1 

Secondary  en- 
rollment. 

1 

School  popu- 
laUon. 

Secondary  en- 
rollment. 

1 
Pi 

1 

-J 

r 

S 

1 

1" 

School  popu- 
lation:*^ 

Secondary  en- 
rollment. 

180&-1900  

1900-1«05  

1906-1910  

1910-1914  

8.1 
7.2 
7.0 
.1 

6.4 
2.8 

7.0 
7.9 

34.7 
11.1 
17.0 
12.3 

13.4 
8.6 
8.5 
6.4 

13.4 
2.0 
3.4 
6.8 

7.8 
9.3 
85.2 
29.3 

10.2 
7.3 
8.6 
6.0 

10.2 
1.0 
2.1 

10.4 

12.0 
5.6 
54.6 
35.7 

8.8 
6.3 
1.8 
3.2 

10.7 
.7 
1.5 
$.9 

8.5 
16.6 
61.6 
22.1 

9.9 
10.3 
6.0 
6.2 

9.9 
6.8 
S.t 
4.5 

81.2 
19.8 
82.7 
17.6 

Years. 

Minnesota. 

Michigan. 

Washington. 

California. 

Utah. 

d 

a 

s 

a 

£ 

Sohool  popu- 
laUoS;*^ 

i 

1^ 
!| 

1 

1 

!■ 

Bchool  popu- 
lation. 

t 

i 

School  popu- 
lation. 

Secondary  en- 
rollment. 

! 

1^ 

1 

J 

i 

Pm 

k 

QQ 

1805-1900  

1900-1905  

1905-1910  

1910-1914  

7.7 
12.6 
5.3 
6.7 

7.7 
14.3 
6.3 
1.8 

33.9 
41.3 
45.0 
32.2 

6.4 

7.3 
9.9 
5.9 

7.4 
4.5 

9.7 
5.^ 

27.8 
16.1 
20.1 
25.6 

9.1 
15.5 
90.8 
23.3 

0.8 
30.3 
70.5 
19.5 

65.1 
97.4 
111.7 
36.0 

6.8 
9.2 
4S.7 
16.0 

6.9 
5.1 
45.9 
.75 

32.4 
65.8 
46.0 
47.4 

4.5 
11.9 
20.5 
11.0 

4.6 
12.4 
20.6 

1.1 

33.3 
82.4 
80.9 
84.7 

*  For  curres  of  the  secondary-school  enrollment  in  Ohlo»  see  Appendix. 
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Table  1. — Percentage  of  change  in  population,  school  poptUationy  etc. — CJontd. 


Yean. 

Massachusetts. 

New  York. 

Ohio. 

Connecticut. 

Pennsylvania. 

Population. 

r 

il 

r 

Population. 

Sdiool  popu- 
laticmT*^ 

roUment. 

Population. 

9 

Secondary  en- 
rollment. 

Population. 

1 

Secondary  en- 
rollment. 

Population. 

s 

Si 
1 

Secondary  en- 
rollment. 

1806-1900  

1905-1910  

13.4 
10.2 
9.0 
7.1 

13.4 
7.0 
0.0 

10.6 

26.7 
24.9 
18.8 
24.1 

13.7 
8.7 

15.3 
8.6 

13.8 
5.8 
9.4 
8.9 

62.4 
21.7 
80.4 
24.2 

9.8 
6.8 
8.3 
5.6 

9.8 
l.S 
7.« 
10.5 

33.5 
16.9 
6.6 
16.1 

13.3 
8.9 

12.7 
7.9 

13.6 
6.1 

12.5 
8.1 

26.2 
14.7 
81.8 
38.4 

8.2 
8.3 
11.0 
7.6 

8.2 
3.0 
4.5 
8.6 

33.4 
2a2 
31.2 
33.8 

The  public  secondary  schools,  which  enrolled  in  1914  between 
46,000  and  46,000  pupils,  may,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  be  divided 
into  three  classes:  Four-year  high  schools  accredited  by  the  State 
board  of  education;  four-year  high  schools  not  accredited  by  the 
board,  but  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  high  schools  approved  for  less  than  a  four-year  course. 
These  are  distributed  numerically  as  follows : 

Accredited  high  schools  351 

Unaccredited,  but  approved,  four-year  high  schools  115 

High  schools  approved  for  less  than  a  four-year  course  185 

In  addition  there  is  probably  a  small  group  of  unapproved  and 
unaccredited  high  schools,  some  of  which  carry  less  than  a  four-year 
course.^ 

It  is  apparent  that  a  considerable  majority  of  the  high  schools  of 
the  State  are  accredited  by  State  higher  institutions.  The  accredited 
Mihools  enroll  also,  as  might  be  expected,  a  disproportionately  large 
number  of  pupils.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  unaccredited  high 
schools  is  reported  as  less  than  5,000.*  About  90  per-cent  of  the 
public  high-school  pupils  are,  therefore,  now  attending  schools 
equipped  to  prepare  for  the  best  institutions  of  college  grade.  More- 
over, 70  of  the  115  as  yet  unaccredited  four-year  high  schools  are 
striving  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  accredited  relation.  Iowa's 
secondary  school  system,  viewed  as  a  whole,  offers  a  channel  between 
elementary  and  higher  institutions  remarkably  free  from  obstruc- 
tion. It  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  most  effective  agencies 
in  the  popularizing  of  higher  education.  Indeed,  a  mere  statistical 
summary  shows  that  the  State  has  gone  far  toward  the  creation  of 
a  thoroughly  coordinated  State  system  of  public  education. 

As  has  generally  been  the  case  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
public  institutions  which  have  received  least  material  support  and 

*In  spite  of  repeated  requestg  made  to  the  responsible  officials,  the  commission  has 
been  unable  to  secure  any  accurate  and  complete  numerical  summary  of  the  high-school 
opportunities  in  Iowa.  It  has  been  obliged  to  rely  for  many  items  on  the  returns  made 
annually  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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the  smallest  amount  of  service  from  educational  leaders  have  been 
the  schools  in  small  rural  communities,  both  the  elementary  and  the 
high  schools.  The  commission  has  had  no  opportunity  to  study 
elementary  education  in  Iowa.  It  has  been  able  to  give  but  slight 
personal  attention  to  secondary  education,  but  it  is  credibly  informed 
that  the  lower  schools  generally  have  attained  the  least  satisfactory 
development  of  any  part  of  the  State  system.  Next  after  them  are 
the  small  country  high  schools,  many  of  which  maintain  less  than  a 
four-year  course  and  so  can  not  be  considered  as  in  line  for  recogni- 
tion through  accrediting  by  the  State  higher  institutions.  These 
statements  are  in  the  main  borne  out  by  the  statistical  returns  made 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  show  that  in  elementary  educa- 
tion Iowa  does  not  hold  the  same  high  relative  position  as  in  the 
field  of  secondary  education.* 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  apparent  neglect  of  an  important  group 
of  institutions  which  led  the  department  of  public  instruction  to 
undertake,  in  1914,  the  task  of  inspecting  the  smaller  high  schools 
and  approving  those  which  were  maintaining  sincere  and  honorable 
standards  and  serving  the  peculiar  local  needs  of  their  respective 
communities  whether  these  schools  were  eligible  to  the  accredited 
relation  with  the  State  higher  institutions  or  not.  The  department 
approves  one,  two,  three,  or  four-year  high  schools  which  meet  the  very 
moderate  requirements  proposed  by  it  in  respect  to  equipment,  or- 
ganization, curriculum,  methods  of  instruction,  and  general  spirit. 
But  it  does  not  restrict  its  inspection  to  unaccredited  schools  and 
those  ineligible  for  accrediting;  the  accredited  schools  and  the  schools 
in  the  larger  places  are  also  included  in  the  sphere  of  its  operations. 

There  are,  then,  two  different  groups  of  recognized  public  high 
schools  in  lowa,^  judged  by  two  different  sets  of  officials  using  two 
different  standards  and  responsible  to  two  different  authorities.  The 
tendency  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  will  naturally 
be  to  estimate  schools  according  as  they  serve  local  needs,  which  will 
be  perhaps  increasingly  vocational.  The  tendency  of  the  State 
board's  inspectors  will  quite  as  naturally  be  to  consider  high  schools 
from  the  point  of  view  of  higher  institutions.  No  school  can,  of 
course,  be  accredited  unless  it  is  equipped  to  give  instruction  in  the 
subjects  required  for  entrance  by  the  State  higher  institutions.^ 

In  this  an(Hnalous  situation  the  stage  is  set  for  lack  of  harmony, 
misunderstanding,  and  eventual  conflict  The  fact  that  these  evil 
results  have  not  yet  app>eared  does  not  remove  the  danger.  •  The  com- 

^For  summaries  of  school  population,  attendance,  len^h  of  school  year,  per  cent  of 
total  population  undergoing  elementary  education,  etc.,  see  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Vol.  II,  p.  1  et  seq.,  1914. 

*  Mention  Is  not  made  here  especially  of  the  high  schools  with  normal-training  classes. 

'  These  entrance  requirements  might  be  called  consenratlTely  progressive,  by  no  means 
as  liberal  as  those  of  some  neighboring  State  institutions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
liberal  than  those  of  many  eastern  universities  of  similar  standing. 
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mission  would  by  no  means  advocate  that  all  high  schools  be  judged 
by  the  same  criteria,  or  that  no  school  be  granted  the  encouragement 
of  recognition  by  State  authority  imless  it  is  equipped  to  prepare  for 
college;  but  it  considers  the  inspection  of  the  same  schools  by  different 
authorities  offering  contrary  advice  and  holding  up  conflicting  ideals 
of  development  to  be  a  calamity  for  the  smaller  high  schools  and  to 
exhibit  a  faulty  governmental  organization.  Later  in  this  report 
(see  p.  125)  various  readjustments  are  suggested  looking  toward  the 
coordination  of  the  two  types  of  inspection  and  standardization. 


Iowa  is  relatively  well  supplied  with  opportunities  for  secondary 
education.  It  is  almost  equally  favored  with  facilities  for  higher 
education.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  for  several  years  listed  25 
colleges  and  universities  within  the  State.  Forthcoming  lists  will 
add  another  to  this  number.  In  the  report  of  this  commission  Iowa 
is  therefore  credited  with  26  institutions  of  collegiate  rank.  *  These 
are  Buena  Vista  College,  Central  College,  Central  Holiness  Univer- 
sity, Coe  College,  Cornell  College,  Des  Moines  College,  Drake  Uni- 
versity, Dubuque  College,  Ellsworth  College,  Graceland  College, 
Grinnell  College,  Highland  Park  College,  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Iowa 
State  University,  Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Leander  Clark  College, 
Lenox  College,  Luther  College,  Momingside  College,  Parsons  Col- 
lege, Penn  College,  Simpson  College,  Tabor  College,  Upper  Iowa 
University,  and  Wartburg  College.  The  accompanying  maps  (maps 
Nos.  1  and  2)  show  their  locations  and  the  population  of  the  State  by 
counties  according  to  the  census  figures  of  1910. 

The  population  of  Iowa  is  evenly  distributed.  Not  only  is  there 
little  tendency  toward  an  increase  in  density  around  the  few  larger 
centers,  but  there  are  practically  no  sparsely  populated  counties.  In 
comparison  with  that  of  most  other  States,  also,  the  population  is 
remarkably  homogeneous,  intelligent,  and  prosperous.  It  is  pre- 
dominantly agricultural.  These  facts  would  of  themselves  tend  to 
distribute  the  pull  of  higher  institutions  rather  ev^aly  over  the 
State,  if  the  institutions  were  located  strategically  so  as  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  favorable  conditions.  A  glance  at  the  maps,  how- 
ever, shows  that  the  colleges  and  universities  are  concentrated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  Only  four  are  located  west  of  a  line  drawn 
north  and  south  to  pass  just  west  of  Des  Moines.  Indeed,  16,  includ- 

^To  be  included  In  the  college  list  of  the  Bnrean  of  Education  an  institution  must  be 
authorized  to  give  degrees ;  must  have  definite  standards  of  admission ;  must  give  at 
least  two  years'  work  of  standard  college  grade,  and  must  have  at  least  20  students  in 
regular  college  status. 
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ing  4  of  the  largest,  are  in  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  State. 
In  other  words,  the  location  of  Iowa  colleges  bears  slight  relation  to 
centers  of  population.  These  facts  have  an  important  bearing,  es- 
pecially on  teacher  training,  a  question  discussed  later  in  this  report. 
The  somewhat  serious  geographical  handicap  which  certain  of  the 
institutions  suffer  through  the  accident  of  their  foundation  is  hardly 
offset  by  the  excellent  steam  and  electrical  transportation  facilities, 
which  reach  every  corner  of  the  State.  * 

The  opportunities  for  higher  educaticm  in  these  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  courses  leading  to  degrees  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Table  2. — Number  of  higher  ifisHtutians. 


Type  of  iiutitatkm. 


Total 
number 
of  in- 
stitu- 
tions. 


State 
instUo- 
tkmsin- 
oloded. 


Colleges  of  arts  and  soienoes  

Sohools  of  theology  

Sdioolsoflaw  

8<diool8  of  medidne  

Sdioolsof  homeopathic  medicine  

Sdiools  of  veterinary  medicine    

Sdioolsofdenistry  

Schools  of  pharmacy  

Schools  or  coorses  of  civil  engineering  

Schools  of  engineering  (other  branches)  

Schools  of  agncultore  

Schools  of  mask)  

Sdiools  of  edocatioii  or  coorses  in  education  preparing  for  State  certificates . 


Of  the  26  institutions,  14  maintain  summer  schools,  19  have 
academies  (preparatory  departments),  and  3  others  subfreshman 
or  noncollegiate  courses ;  ^  2  of  the  latter  are  State  institutions. 

Certain  interesting  facts  detach  themselves  at  once  from  this  sum- 
mary :  First,  the  majority  of  collegiate  institutions  in  the  State  have 
entered  the  field  of  professional  training  in  one  branch  only — educa- 
tion. Second,  State  institutions  h&ve  an  actual  monopoly  of  training 
in  the  professions  of  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  and 
agriculture,  and  a  practical  monopoly  in  engineering.  Third,  the 
only  fields  in  which  two  or  more  State  institutions  are  offering  work 
in  the  same  lines  leading  to  a  degree  are  arts  and  sciences,  engineering, 
education,  and  music. 

1  Most  of  the  colleges  are  old  foundations  established  before  the  population  became 
stable. 

'  In  a  State  as  well  supplied  with  secondary  schools  as  Iowa  there  appears  to  be  no 
valid  educational  excuse  for  the  continued  existence  of  so  many  academic  departments 
connected  with  private  colleges.  For  the  majority  of  these  institutions  this  means  a 
division  of  resources  and  a  probable  lowering  of  scholastic  tone.  That  It  is  unnecessary 
in  order  to  get  properly  trained  students  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
strongest  colleges  no  longer  maintain  academies.  Moreover,  only  four  academies  are 
accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education  as  qualified  to  prepare  students  for  the  State 
higher  institutions. 
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With  one  exception,*  all  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State  were 
founded  before  1895,  i.  e.,  before  the  period  of  most  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils  in  secondary  schools.  Reference  to  diagram 
1  (covering  the  period  from  1890  to  1915)  shows  that  the  curve  of 

1890         I89S       IMO         1905  1910  iOlS 

•••••i  1  1  1  1  Twn — I 


ft.«OO.O00 


2.00CbOOO 


Diagram  3. — Enrollment  in  State  and  private  colleges,  1890-1915,  in  relation 

to  population. 

NoTB. — In  this  diagram  tliere  were  several  large  variations  whicli  seemed  to  be  due  to 
errors  in  collecting  the  figures  rather  than  to  actual  conditions.  These  points  have  been 
omitted  in  plotting  the  curve  of  private  colleges  :  1908—9,232  ;  1912 — 6,418 ;  1914—9,762. 

secondary-school  enrollment  has  the  sharpest  upward  trend  from 
1895  to  1900.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  these  enrollment 
figures  those  of  the  collegiate  institutions  during  the  same  period. 

1  Central  Holiness  University,  founded  in  1906,  and  enrolling  41  collegiate  students  in 
1915. 

'Highland  Park  College,  which  was  not  in  the  list  of  collegiate  institutions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  until  the  present  year,  is  not  included  in  summaries  appearing  in 
this  chapter. 
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It  appears  that  there  were  2^54 '  students  in  the  collegiate  and  pro- 
fessional courses  (all  preparatory  and  noncollegiate  students  having 
been  eliminated  from  the  returns)  of  all  the  privately-supported 
institutions  in  1895,  and  1,691  in  the  collegiate  and  professional 
courses  of  the  State  institutions.  In  1905  the  private  higher  institu- 
tions enrolled  3,032  and  the  State  institutions  2,478.   By  1914  the 
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Diagram  4. — Forecast  of  secondary  school  enrollment  to  1925. 


figures  had  grown  to  4,342  for  the  private  colleges,  and  5,952  for  the 
State  colleges.^   It  appears  that  the  most  rapid  upward  movement 


1  Summer-school  students  are  included  in  these  figures  and  reduced  to  approximately  a 
36  week  basis.  Figures  of  the  State  board  are  used  for  State  institutions  since  1910. 
But  attention  is  especially  called  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  on  which  both  these  curves 
and  those  In  the  diagrams  are  based  do  not  Include  the  large  group  of  special,  irregular, 
and  noncollegiate  students,  all  of  which  are  reckoned  by  the  higher  institutions  In  their 
total  enrollments. 
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Diagram  5. — Forecast  of  college  enrollment  to  1925. 
For  the  enrollment  in  State  colleges  and  private  colleges  since  1890,  see  Diagram  3,  p.  27. 
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in  both  enrollment  curves  has  taken  place  since  1905,  th^  sharpest 
ascent  being  within  the  past  five  years.  Both  curves  have  kept  close 
together,  although  there  has  been  a  slight  relative  gain  on  the  part 
of  the  State  institutions.   Neither  shows  as  yet  a  tendency  to  flatten.* 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  commission  may  be  warranted  in  hazard- 
ing certain  opinions  as  to  the  future  tendency  in  the  quantitative 
development  of  higher  education  in  Iowa.  First,  the  increase  in  the 
enrollment  of  Iowa  colleges  is  likely  to  go  on  at  approximately  the 
same  rate  for  several  years.  The  reasons  for  this  assumption  are: 
(1)  The  expansion  of  cc^egiate  enrollments  generally  follows  a  few 
years  behind  the  growth  of  secondary-school  enrollment,  and  Iowa's 
secondary  schools  have  been  growing  fast  for  20  years.  (2)  Iowa  is 
exceedingly  prosperous  and  places  a  high  value  on  education,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  its  relative  secondary  enrollment  is  next  to  the 
highest  in  the  country.  (3)  In  spite  of  this,  nine  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  a  larger  percratage  of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  higher  institutions.  (4)  Its  higher  institutions  through 
extension  activities  and  the  development  of  vocational  courses  are 
now  making  a  particularly  strong  appeal  for  patronage. 

The  second  assumption  is  that  without  an  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State,  not  now  foreseen,  the  enrollment  in  higher  institu- 
tions is  likely  to  become  fairly  stable  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
decades,  probably  increasing  slowly  each  year  thereafter,  but  no 
longer  subject  to  the  rapid  annual  increases  which  prove  so  embar- 
rassing to  many  administrative  officers,  and  which,  in  the  case  of 
State  institutions,  cause  some  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  legis- 
lators. 

Third,  the  privately  endowed  institutions  will  probably  continue 
to  share  the  field  on  more  or  less  even  terms  with  the  State  institu- 
tions. Each  type  has  its  distinctive  contribution  to  make;  each  is 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  the  other.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  citizens  of  the  State  to  a  large  extent  pay  for  both. 
In  the  case  of  the  private  institutions  the  taxation  is  indirect  and 
frequently  so  distributed  in  time  as  to  be  an  inappreciable  present 
burden.  But  it  is  the  money  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  that  in  the 
main  founds  and  supports  these  institutions. 

An  interesting  revelation  of  what  the  State  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect in  the  way  of  educational  development  is  found  by  continuing 
upward  for  the  next  10  years  the  curves  of  secondary  and  college 
enrollment.  According  to  this  forecast  the  enrollment  for  1925 
would  be  approximately  68,000  in  secondary  schools,  9,900  in  State 
higher  institutions,  and  6,500  in  private  colleges  (diagrams  4  and  5). 

^  Interesting  for  comparison  are  similar  enrollment  curves  for  Ohio.    See  Appendix. 
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Of  course,  precisely  the  conditions  indicated  by  these  imaginary 
curves,  especially  the  relative  gain  of  hi^er  over  secondary  institu* 
tions,  may  not  occur,  but  undoubtedly  the  tendencies  may  be  thus 
indicated.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that,  if  it  wishes  to  maintain 
its  enviable  educational  position  among  the  States,  Iowa  must  pre- 
pare to  spend  increased  sums  of  public  money  for  higher  education 
for  some  years  to  come. 

The  present  relative  positions  of  the  privately  supported  and  the 
State-supported  higher  institutions  may  be  made  clearer  if  each 
group  is  considered  separately  for  a  moment. 


The  great  majority  of  privately  supported  colleges  of  Iowa  were 
founded  and  are  still  maintained  by  religious  denominations.  Their 
denraiinational  affiliations,  together  with  their  total  collegiate  en* 
rollments  (excluding  summer  schools)  for  the  year  1914-15,  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Five  Methodist  1,350 

Three  Presbyterian   212 

Two  Baptist   288 

Two  Lutheran   168 

One  Roman  Catholic   ^157 

One  Latter  Day  Saints   24 

One  Friends   166 

One  CJongregationalist   ^19 

One  United  Brethren   T7 

One  interdenominational   41 

Five  nonsectarian  1, 920 

The  nonsectarian  group  contains,  with  one  exception,  the  three 
largest  institutions. 

As  has  been  shown,  these  privately  supported  institutions  have 
thus  far  practically  confined  themselves  to  the  field  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. They  have  established  courses  for  the  training  of  high-school 
teachers,  but  these  courses,  while  semiprofessional  in  chlaracter  and 
designed  to  fit  for  a  calling  commonly  rated  as  a  profession,  are  for 
the  most  part  neither  so  advanced  nor  so  extensive  as  to  constitute  a 
serious  excursion  into  the  field  of  scientific  professional  and  technical 
education.  Indeed,  in  Iowa,  as  in  most  other  States,  requirements 
for  the  high-school  teacher's  certificate  do  not  demand  professional 
training  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  The  clientele 
of  the  privately  supported  colleges  is  therefore  in  the  main  made  up 
of  boys  and  girls  seeking  a  college  education  of  a  liberal  or  general 
nature.* 

1  JlinireB  of  1913-14. 

'  This  statement  applies  only  in  part  to  Highland  Park  College  and  Drake  Uniyersity. 
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College  education  in  institutions  strongly  denominational  in  tone, 
or  at  least  predominantly  religious  in  atmosphere,  and  of  a  compara- 
tively small  size,  is  securely  entrenched  in  the  regard  of  large  groups 
of  parents.  The  appeal  of  such  institutions  is  often  stronger  than 
that  of  State  colleges  which  may  possess  superior  scholarly  resources 
and  equipment.  The  commission  does  not  attempt  to  weigh  the 
relative  advantages  of  liberal  training  in  the  two  types  of  institutions. 
It  merely  notes  the  fact.  The  patronage  of  the  private  college  is 
affected  in  increasing  measure  by  certain  other  considerations, 
however. 

The  first  of  these  considerations  is  the  ability  of  the  institutions 
to  enlarge  their  resources.  No  college  can  now  be  successfully  run 
on  fees  alone.  Higher  education  is  becoming  more  expensive  all  the 
time.  Appliances  are  now  necessary  which  were  not  invented  a  gen- 
eration ago.  Libraries  must  be  renewed  and  increased.  Salaries  are 
slowly  but  steadily  advancing.  To  be  assured  of  permanent  exist- 
ence and  the  power  to  draw  students,  a  college  must  possess  some 
endowment.  Numerous  agencies  which  study  colleges  have  placed 
the  minimum  of  productive  endowment  which  an  institution  must 
have  to  insure  permanency  and  efficiency  at  $200,000.*  In  the  near 
future  even  this  amount  will  probably  be  insufficient.  Of  the  pri- 
vately supported  colleges  of  Iowa,  only  10  have  endowment  funds 
exceeding  this  minimum  figure;  4  have  no  endowment  at  all.  The 
endowments  of  the  others  range  from  $25,000  to  $165,000.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  some  of  the  institutions  without  endowment 
or  with  less  than  $200,000  may  find  it  advantageous  to  consolidate 
with  others,  to  become  junior  colleges,  or  possibly  to  devote  them- 
selves to  less  expensive  grades  of  educational  work.* 

The  patronage  of  all  but  the  strongest  and  best-equipped  private 
colleges,  or  of  those  which  serve  a  peculiarly  cohesive  sect,  has  been 
found  to  be  sharply  limited  also  by  geographical  considerations. 
Young  people  are  prone  to  attend  a  college  located  in  their  own 
State.  Mo/'eover,  most  colleges  draw  the  majority  of  their  students 
from  within  a  radius  of  50  miles.  Few  institutions  obtain  any  con- 
siderable percentage  of  their  enrollments  from  outside  a  circle  with 
a  radius  of  100  miles.'  Maps  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  Iowa 
colleges  furnish  confirmation  of  this  well-recognized  truth.* 

The  third  factor  affecting  the  enrollment  in  private  colleges  is  the 
keen  competition  for  students  among  the  colleges  themselves.  In 
the  majority  of  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country — and  doubt- 
less in  Iowa — ^the  same  area  is  canvassed  annually  by  many  institu- 

*  Exception  is  made  of  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  whose  teachers  serve  without  salary. 

*  Oraceland  College  has  already  become  a  Junior  college. 

»  See  General  Education  Board  report  1902-1914,  pp.  119  et  seq. 
'For  these  maps  see  Appendix,  p.  211. 
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tions.  What  are  thought  to  be  the  chief  attractions  of  each  are 
diligently  presented  to  prospective  students.  The  colleges  possessing 
the  largest  resources  and  exhibiting  the  most  dynamic  institutional 
life  tend  inevitably  to  draw  more  aiid  more  students  and  so  to  win 
an  advantage,  at  least  in  point  of  numbers,  over  their  less  fortunate 
or  less  skillful  rivals.  In  some  quarters  of  the  United  States  inter- 
institutional  competition  has  already  forced  a  few  weaker  institutions 
out  of  existence  or  has  led  to  consolidations.  Similar  results  may  in 
course  of  time  occur  in  Iowa. 

The  relations  of  Iowa  private  colleges  to  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  State  are  not  in  all  cases  as  clearly  defined  as  are  those  of  the 
State  higher  institutions  to  the  same  schools.  Nineteen  colleges  be- 
long to  the  Iowa  College  Association,  members  of  which  agree  to 
admit  on  certificate  graduates  of  only  those  secondary  schools  within 
the  State  that  are  accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education.  Six 
of  these  announce  that  they  admit  on  certificate  the  graduates  of 
schools  accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education  or  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  other 
13  announce  that  they  admit  graduates  of  accredited  schools  without 
explaining  the  term.  Indeed,  the  catalogues  of  several  of  these 
institutions  treat  the  subject  of  admission  by  certificate  with  less 
definiteness  than  might  be  wished.  It  is  assumed,  however,  that  all 
members  of  the  Iowa  College  Association  have  the  same  standards 
of  admission  as  the  State  institutions.  The  remaining  four  colleges 
are  somewhat  vague  in  their  statements  on  this  point. 

The  general  impression  gained  from  a  study  of  the  catalogues  of 
the  private  colleges  of  Iowa  is  that  there  are  at  least  two  standards, 
of  which  the  relations  of  the  colleges  to  the  secondary  schools  may 
serve  as  the  indices.  One,  the  higher,  is  the  standard  set  by  the 
State  institutions  and  scrupulously  observed  by  some  of  the  private 
colleges.   The  other  is  something  less  severe  than  this. 


A  few  general  statements  concerning  the  State-supported  institu- 
tions, treated  as  a  group  by  themselves,  should  be  juxtaposed  to 
this  discussion  of  private  colleges.  The  accompanying  maps  show 
the  distribution  of  students  of  the  State  institutions  as  to  residence 
among  the  counties  of  the  State.^  It  is  evident  that  the  drawing 
power  of  all  three  State  institutions  is  exerted  more  evenly  over  the 
whole  State  than  is  that  of  any  private  college.  The  figures  also 
show  that  these  institutions,  as  well  as  the  private  colleges,  attract 
relatively  larger  numbers  from  the  territory  in  their  immediate 
vicinity. 

*  The  enrollment  maps  of  the  State  College  of  Agricnlture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and  the 
State  Teachers  College  include  also  the  students  In  other  collegiate  courses. 
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Detailed  studies  of  the  amounts  of  money  spent  for  the  State 
higher  institutions  appear  in  later  sections  of  this  report.  At  this 
point  it  suffices  to  note  two  facts. 

The  first  relates  to  the  sources  of  income  of  the  State  as  against 
the  private  institutions.  For  increases  in  their  permanent  incomes 
private  colleges  are  dependent  wholly  upon  the  variable  generosity 
of  individual  benefactors.  That  any  considerable  increase  will  come 
can  not — except  under  the  operation  of  a  kind  of  law  of  probability 
which  appears  providentially  to  govern  the  affairs  of  colleges — ^be 
counted  upon  with  certainty  in  advance.  State  institutions,  on  the 
other  hand,  grow  rich  in  material  support  with  the  growth  in  wealth 


BiAP  8. 

Iowa  State  University.   Enrollment  by  counties,  1912-13. 


Students  from  outside  of  State:  nilnois,  82;  Kansas,  10;  Minnesota,  84;  Missouri,  16} 
Nebraska,  12;  North  Dalcota,  10;  South  Dakota,  27;  other  States,  40;  foreign  coun- 
tries, 27.    Total,  217. 
Total  students  In  the  uniyerslty,  2,256. 

or  population,  or  both,  of  the  States  that  maintain  them.  The  ap- 
propriations for  State  hi^er  educaticm  are  everywhere  greater  every 
year.  State  legislators  as  a  rule  are  not  only  willing  to  pay  larger 
amounts  for  higher  education  at  each  recurring  session,  but  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  appropriate  constantly  larger  percentages  of  the 
State's  total  funds.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  officers  in  charge  of 
State  institutions  make  a  convincing  showing  that  the  money  is 
needed  and  that  it  is  being  advantageously  spent.  As  yet  the  prob- 
able limits  of  State  generosity  in  this  direction  can  not  be  guessed. 
For  all  practical  present  purposes,  therefore,  State  institutions  have 
an  unlimited  source  of  support,  even  if  the  source  does  prove  itself 
at  times  hard  to  tap.  If  this  is  true  in  general,  it  is  especially  true 
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liAP  4. 

Iowa  State  University.  Enrollment  by  counties,  1914-15.    (First  semester.) 


Map  5. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.    Enrollment  by  counties,  1913-14. 

From  other  States :  Washington,  2 ;  Oregon,  3 ;  California,  13 ;  South  DakoU,  26 ;  Minne- 
sota, 60 ;  Nebraska,  51 ;  Kansas,  9 ;  Wisconsin,  10 ;  Illinois,  79 ;  Missouri.  16 ;  Indiana, 
17  ;  Kentucky,  11 ;  Ohio,  14 ;  New  York,  10 ;  Pennsylvania,  18 ;  other  SUtes,  59 ;  foreign 
countries,  25.    Total,  3,458. 
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Map  6. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.    Enrollment  by  counties,  1914-15. 
Total  collegiate  enrollment,  2,319. 
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Map  7. 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  1913-14.  Enrollment  by  counties.  Underlined  figures  are 
for  the  summer  session,  1914.  Total  summer  enrollment  (not  including  289  students 
who  re-enrolled  for  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  terms  of  1914-15),  1,733.  Other  figures 
represent  regular  enrollments,  1914-16 ;  total,  1,769.  Total  students  in  all  terms  for 
the  year,  3,602.  The  figures  for  Blackbawk  County  do  not  include  Cedar  Falls  city, 
with  118  in  the  regular  course  and  32  In  the  summer  session,  nor  the  Fourth  Ward, 
with  117  in  the  regular  sessions  and  88  In  the  summer  course. 

From  other  States :  Regular  course,  97 ;  summer,  46 ;  from  foreign  countries,  4. 
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of  Iowa.  The  State  has  shown  itself  unusually  generous  toward  its 
State  institutions.  It  is  rich  and  growing  richer.  The  commission 
has  also  been  informed  by  many  representatives  of  public  opinion 
that  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  curtail  the  appro- 
priations required  by  the  State  institutions,  provided  only  there  is 
no  remediable  waste  in  institutional  expenditures. 

The  other  fact  worth  noting  here  is  the  actual  increase  in  State 
appropriations  for  higher  education.  Diagrams  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix show  curves  illustrating  for  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin  the  increases  in  total  State  funds  appropriated  and 
the  increases  in  the  appropriations  for  State  higher  institutions.* 
The  conditions  here  shown  may  be  regarded  as  typical  for  the  pros- 
perous States  of  the  country.  The  commission  points  out  later  in 
the  report  that  Iowa  may  probably  save  some  money  in  the  conduct 
of  its  institutions,  and  consequently  make  a  better  comparative  show- 
ing, without  adopting  a  niggardly  policy. 

The  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  higher  institutions  are 
uniform.  (See  p.  16.)  They  compare  favorably  as  to  quality  and 
quantity  of  secondary  work  demanded  with  those  imposed  elsewhere 
in  the  country  by  institutions  of  the  highest  standing.  Moreover, 
the  investigations  of  the  commission  indicate  that  they  are  in  all 
three  institutions  conscientiously  enforced. 

It  is  believed  that  this  brief  presentation  of  the  current  conditions 
of  higher  education  in  Iowa  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  State  insti- 
tutions enjoy  certain  great  advantages  which  private  colleges  lack 
and  that  they  are  burdened  with  corresponding  responsibilities  for 
leadership  and  the  establishment  of  standards.  The  suggestion  is 
also  made  and  will  be  amplified  later  that  there  are  certain  organic 
defects  in  the  administrative  machinery  whereby  they  are  controlled, 
defects  that  must  hamper  their  legitimate  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment and  that  call  for  immediate  remedy.  Iowa  has  a  single  State 
university  system  or  a  single  higher  educational  enterprise.  (Ex- 
cept to  avoid  possible  legal  complications,  it  is  not  important  what 
term  is  used  to  characterize  it.  Its  nature  is  not  altered  by  the  use 
of  any  term.)  This  enterprise  is  divided  into  three  parts  and  op- 
erated from  three  centers,  but  in  its  general  purposes,  its  area  of 
patronage,  its  support  and  its  responsibilities,  it  is  a  unit.  That  the 
State  has  appreciated  this  fundamental  unity  and  has  desired  to 
promote  it  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  placed  all  three 
institutions  under  the  control  of  a  single  board.  Iowa's  greatest 
educational  task  is  to  transform  this,  as  yet,  almost  wholly  external 
and  mechanical  unity  into  a  real  imity  of  aim  supported  by  mutual 
friendly  cooperation. 


*  See  Appendix,  p.  200. 
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Chapter  II. 


EXPENDITURES  OF  IOWA  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  State  board  originally  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  the  preparation  of  a  budget  for  the  next 
biennium.^  The  commission  has  interpreted  this  fact  as  a  mandate 
to  hold  the  question  of  costs  continually  in  mind.  While,  as  has 
already  been  implied  and  will  be  pointed  out  in  detail  later,  the 
commission  does  not  regard  the  fiscal  aspects  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  board  as  the  most  perplexing,  nevertheless,  the  obliga- 
tion laid  upon  the  board  to  conduct  the  institutions  under  its  control 
with  all  reasonable  economy  has  been  fully  appreciated  in  the  inquiry. 
It  is  realized  that  the  fiscal  test  is  the  ready  popular  test  which  will 
always  be  applied  as  an  estimate  of  the  success  of  the  board^s  steward- 
ship. As  a  means  of  orientation,  therefore,  in  the  study  of  the  three 
State  institutions  of  higher  education,  specific  discussion  begins 
with  an  analysis  of  the  expenditures  of  the  institutions  for  the  past 
two  academic  years. 

The  expenditures  of  diflFerent  institutions  of  higher  learning  differ 
in  many  particulars.  The  forms  in  which  these  expenditures  are 
reported  differ  still  more.  The  commission  has  made  an  endeavor  to 
sunmiarize  the  expenditures  of  the  three  State  higher  institutions 
of  Iowa  in  a  form  that  would  give  a  somewhat  comprehensive  and 
suggestive  view  of  them.  As  the  survey  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
various  phases  of  the  educational  work  of  the  institutions,  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  year  are  first  divided  into  two  main  groups: 
Educational  expenditures  and  extension  and  service  expenditures. 
The  educational  expenditures  are  then  divided  into  three  separate 
categories:  Construction  and  land^  special  and  rotating  funds^  and 
operating  expenditures. 

The  category  construction  and  land  includes  expenditures  for 
direct  additions  to  the  plant  to  provide  for  growth  in  enrollment, 
together  with  outlays  for  the  ordinary  furniture  of  new  buildings. 
Special  wad  rotaling  funds  include  jBxpenditures  from  prize  funds, 
boarding  and  rooming  departments,  and  special  funds  available  only 
for  indicated  purposes  apart  from  instruction.  These  two  classes  of 
expenditures  are  in  a  certain  sense  entirely  independent  of  the  cost 
of  the  operating  of  the  educational  plant. 

The  category  operating  expenditures  includes  all  expenses  for  the 
annual  maintenance  of  the  institution  aside  from  dormitories  and 
boarding  departments.   It  is  further  analyzed  into  instruction^  edu- 


^  See  Introduction,  p.  7. 
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catlonal  eguipmerU  and  supplies^  and  general  operating  expenses. 
The  distribution  of  the  expenditures  of  the  institutions  may  be 
arranged  as  follows: 


Total 
expenditures . 


(Construction  and  land. 
Special  and  rotating  funds. 
Operating  expenditures. . . 


US: 


Instruction. 

Educational  equipment 

and  supplies. 
Greneral  operating  ex- 
penses. 

j^xtension  and  service. 
Of  the  subdivisions  under  operating  expenditures^  the  first — in- 
struction — includes  the  salaries  of  the  deans,  but  not  those  of  the 
president,  other  purely  administrative  officers,  and  librarians.  The 
second,  educational  equipment  and  supplies^  includes,  in  addition  to 
all  funds  expended  for  departmental  purposes  under  faculty  control, 
also  the  expenditures  for  books  and  library  supplies.  The  third, 
general  operating  expenses^  comprises  what  might  be  classed  as  the 
overhead  expenses  of  the  institution,  including  the  salaries  of  ad-  * 
ministrative  officers,  janitors,  etc.  These  expenditures  are  essential 
to  the  main  work  of  instruction,  but  have  no  direct  relation  to  it. 

From  a  business  point  of  view,  part  of  the  expenditures  under  the 
second  and  third  subdivisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph  might  be 
considered  capital  account  outlays.  In  a  college  or  university,  how- 
ever, they  are  rather  annual  expenses,  necessary  to  keep  the  insti- 
tution abreast  of  the  times.  They  never  stop.  For  example,  $1,000 
spent  for  books  can  certainly  be  charged  to  capital  account,  as  it 
definitely  increases  the  property  of  the  institution.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  matter  how  much  may  be  spent  for  books  in  any  one  year, 
more  money  is  required  each  year  thereafter  in  ever-increasing 
amounts  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  scholarship  and  the  expansion 
of  the  field  of  knowledge.  So,  in  this  distribution,  all  expenses 
which  may  be  looked  forward  to  by  the  administration  as  necessary 
annual  expenses  are  classed  under  operating  expenditures. 

In  determining  the  average  cost  per  student,  the  average  number 
of  students  in  attendance  during  the  college  year  September  to  June 
is  taken.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
enrollment  as  ordinarily  stated  in  a  catalogue  and  the  figures  here 
used.  The  usual  catalogue  statement  of  enrollment  includes  all 
students  who  have  attended  the  institution  during  any  part  of  the 
year  of  12  months.  Often  the  summer  enrollment  is  large.  G^- 
erally  the  number  of  students  vx  actual  attendance  rises  from  the 
opening  of  college  in  September  for  about  two  weeks  to  a  maxi- 
mum, and  then  declines  because  of  withdrawals  until  the  dose  of 
the  term.  The  second  term  or  semester  usually  opens  with  in- 
creased numbers,  again  reaching  a  maximum  shortly  after  the  open- 
ing day,  and  then  gradually  declining  until  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  commsision  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  average  of  the  largest 
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attendance  in  the  two  semesters  gives  the  best  average  attendance 
available.  This  point  may  be  illustrated  with  figures  for  the  State 
college,  1914-15 : 

Catalogue  enrollment  ^—  3, 629 

Attendance  Oct  1,  1914  2, 522 

Attendance  Feb.  15,  1915  2,467 

Average  attendance  2, 495 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  table,  showing  the  per  capita 
cost  of  the  three  institutions  for  1913-14  and  1914-15 : 

Table  3. — Per  capita  cost  of  three  institutions  in  1913-14  <ind  1914-15, 


Items  of  expenditure.  • 

State 
tmiveraity. 

State 
college. 

Teachers 
college. 

In  ms-i4. 

Jnstruction  

9155. 00 
41.50 
78.50 

9134.00 

63.50 
72.50 

993.50 
17.00 
67.50 

Total  

275.00 

270.00 

168.00 

In  1914-16. 

160.00 
42.50 
72.00 

141.00 
60.00 
61.00 

97.50 
14.00 
58.50 

Total  

274.50 

271.00 

170.00 

The  items  used  in  these  computations  comprise  the  total  cash 
outlay  per  student  under  the  general  head  of  operating  expenditmes^ 
except  that  the  cost  of  instruction  for  the  summer  session  has  been 
omitted.*  In  other  words,  for  the  purposes  of  this  table  the  operat- 
ing expenditures  taken  are  made  up  of  the  sum  of  the  total  educoh 
tional  supplies  and  egudprnent^  the  total  general  operating  expenses^ 
and  the  cost  of  instruction  minus  the  expenditures  for  the  summer 
term.  Moreover,  no  interest  on  investment  is  included.  The  aver- 
age attendance^  determined  in  the  way  described  above  and  not  the 
enrollment,  has  been  taken  as  the  divisor  to  obtain  the  per  capita 
cost.  The  method  is  further  exhibited  in  the  summary  tables  on 
pages  42  to  47 :  * 

The  commission  points  out  that  each  student  costs  the  institution 
from  $170  to  $275  a  year.  A  small  part  of  this  expense  is  met  by 
the  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  the  student,  but  it  is  not  far  from  the 
truth  to  say  that  each  student  in  actual  attendance  for  the  college 
year  costs  $250.  With  approximately  7,000  students  enrolled  in 
1915-16,  this  amoimts  to  about  $1,750,000  in  operating  expenses  for 
the  college  year. 

»  It  should  be  noted  that,  while  the  fl|?ures  appearing  in  the  three  columns  are  com- 
parable with  each  other,  they  are  not  necessarily  comparable  with  figures  for  per  capita 
cost  reported  by  any  other  institution. 

'For  detail  tables  from  which  these  summaries  have  been  compiled  see  Appendix,  pp. 
184-193. 
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While  this  is  a  large  expenditure,  it  is  a  most  wise  one,  if  the 
students  served  are  earnest  and  capable  and  improve  to  the  utmost 
the  advantages  afforded  them.  Indeed,  every  student  enrolled  ac- 
cepts a  trust  and  is  imder  obligations  to  justify  the  outlay  of  public 
funds  made  in  his  behalf.  But  the  oflSicials  in  charge  of  the  insti- 
tutions can  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  each  student  carries 
a  very  definite  cost  to  the  State,  not  only  for  operating  expenses, 
but  also,  as  will  be  shown  later,  for  buildings.  The  annual  rate  of 
increase  of  student  registration  is  already  large  and  will  under 
natural  conditions  grow  larger,  as  it  should.  Until  the  State  is 
ready  to  care  properly  for  the  students  now  in  attendance  upon  its 
higher  institutions  the  wisdom  of  certain  forms  of  competitive  ad- 
vertising at  present  in  vogue  is  perhaps  problematic.  The  time  when 
the  State  college  and  the  State  university  were  unknown  to  the 
people  is  past.  They  need  only  to  make  formal  announcement  of 
their  offerings  and  give  reasonable  publicity  to  their  work  to  secure 
as  rapid  increases  in  their  respective  enrollments  as  can  be  adequately 
cared  for.  Possibly  the  board  should  also  consider  in  this  connec- 
tion the  advisability  of  discontinuing  subcoUegiate  work  as  the  num- 
ber of  collegiate  students  increases;  but  this  question  is  discussed 
more  fully  in  another  place.    (See  p.  88.) 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  present  cost  per  student 
is  low  rather  than  high.  It  should  be  increased  rather  than  de- 
creased. In  fact,  a  growth  in  numbers  without  a  corresponding 
growth  in  support  will  result  in  weakening  the  institutions. 
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Chapter  III. 

DUPLICATION  AND  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  MAJOR  LINES. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  commission,  early  in  the  course  of  its 
investigations,  became  convinced  that,  if  it  were  to  do  justice  to  the 
problems  presented  to  its  consideration,  it  must  take  account  of  cer- 
tain larger  issues  which  have  had  a  determining  influence  in  shaping 
the  development  of  educational  administration  in  Iowa  and  which 
have  in  a  great  measure  given  rise  to  the  questions  on  which  the 
State  board  now  seeks  advice.  The  commission  is  persuaded  that  no 
permanent  solution  of  the  educational  difficulties  which  the  State  has 
experienced  can  be  hoped  for  until  these  issues  have  been  resolutely 
faced  and  definitely  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  good  of  the 
State  and  its  coming  generations  of  students,  whatever  the  cost  to 
personal  or  institutional  ambitions.  It  confidently  believes  that  a 
settlement  on  this  basis  is  possible  and  that  the  necessary  procedure 
is  plain.  It  is  far  more  important  that  such  a  settlement  should  be 
brought  about  than  that  the  State  should  save  a  few  thousands  of 
.dollars  through  economies  in  institutional  management.  Without 
recapitulating  the  history  of  State  higher  education  in  Iowa,  the 
commission  proposes  in  the  present  chapter  to  discuss  the  existing 
status  of  the  three  State  higher  educational  institutions,  especially  as 
regards  the  fundamental  question  of  duplication,  and  to  point  out  a 
remedy  which  it  conceives  to  be  valid  for  the  incoherency  in  the 
relationships  between  them. 

The  primary  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  three  higher  institutions  are 
concerned,  lies  in  the  lack  of  clear  definitions  of  scope,  particularly 
as  between  two  of  them.  In  the  beginning  of  State  plans  of  educa- 
tion a  State  university  was  projected  as  the  crown  and  completion 
of  the  system.  At  that  time  the  differentiation  of  education  into 
great  spheres  or  divisions  of  subject  matter  was  not  foreseen  in  any 
of  the  States,  and  it  was  natural  and  perhaps  inevitable  that  inhar- 
mony  should  arise  with  the  founding  of  other  institutions  to  care 
for  the  constantly  enlarging  demands.  While  theoretically  and  his- 
torically a  State  university  may  represent  the  culmination  of  the 
State  system,  practically  the  fields  of  all  State  institutions  are  deter- 
mined by  the  successive  acts  of  the  legislatures. 

There  is  marked  tendency  in  all  States  to  bring  about  a  parity 
between  the  institutions  of  higher  education,  expressed  in  like  or 
equivalent  entrance  requirements,  in  comparable  educational  stand- 
ards and  in  equality  of  standing  on  the  part  of  the  staffs.  In  some 
States  the  effort  in  higher  education  is  concentrated  in  one  institu- 
tion, known  as  the  State  university,  in  which  all  subjects  are  at  once 
on  a  parity.    In  those  cases  in  which  the  effort  is  distributed  in 
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separate  institutions  the  different  subjects  may,  nevertheless,  be  on  a 
parity,  and  the  institutions  may  be  conceived  as  one  university  sepa- 
rated into  its  parts,  or  the  different  parts  may  be  recognized  in  fact, 
if  not  in  name,  as  separate  universities,  each  covering  the  field 
assigned  to  it.  To  one  part  in  the  State  organism  of  higher  educa- 
tion may  be  assigned  all  the  liberal  arts,  the  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions and  their  adjuncts;  to  another  may  be  assigned  the  applied 
sciences,  mechanic  arts  and  engineering,  agriculture;  to  another  the 
training  of  teachers.  It  remains  for  the  State  to  define  the  fields  of 
each  in  consonance,  so  far  as  necessary,  with  Federal  statutes,  and 
no  one  of  the  parts  or  institutions  may  assume  the  entire  field  to 
itself.  This  much  must  be  granted  before  there  can  be  a  real  har- 
mony in  any  State. 

Nor  can  the  intention  in  the  different  parts  or  institutions  be 
longer  held  to  give  one  part  superior  standing  or  merit  or  to  separate 
it  into  an  educational  class  by  itself.  Education  in  terms  of  the 
applied  subjects  is  as  truly  education  as  that  in  terms  of  other  sub- 
jects, no  less  and'  no  more  if  the  teachers  are  as  well  trained,  the 
institutions  as  well  equipped,  and  the  work  as  well  done.  The  dis- 
tinction in  educational  results  between  these  complementary  lines  of 
effort  is  now  happily  vanished.  Accepting  this  parity  places  a  State 
in  readiness  for  a  harmonious  development  of  its  institutions. 

The  particular  factor  that  has  introduced  the  inharmony  into 
many  of  the  States  is  the  rise  of  the  land-grant  college.  In  about 
half  the  States  this  institution  is  a  part  of  the  State  university.  In 
these  cases  the  difficulties  are  now  reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  in 
some  States  they  have  been  practically  eliminated.  In  the  States  in 
which  the  land-grant  college  is  separate  the  conflicts  and  duplica- 
tions are  naturally  most  marked.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  to  be 
the  wisest  policy  to  separate  the  institutions,  because  their  fields  of 
work  were  supposed  to  be  incompatible,  but  at  present,  when  all  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  are  so  rapidly  expanding,  there  is 
widespread  feeling  that  the  land-grant  college  is  best  united  with 
the  university  or  incorporated  into  it.  When  a  harmonious  State 
procedure  has  been  devised,  however,  there  may  still  be  certain  very 
marked  advantages  in  the  separation.  At  all  events,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  in  such  cases  to  make  a  coherent  plan  and 
to  prevent  conflict  This  is  now  the  major  problem  in  educational 
administration  in  the  United  States,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  of 
solution  if  the  adherents  of  the  different  institutions  once  accept  the 
principles  just  stated.  The  conflicts  between  the  different  kinds  of 
institutions  result  in  large  part  from  an  attitude  of  mind. 

Mere  duplication  of  courses  of  study  may  not  be  any  more  disad- 
vantageous or  more  to  be  deplored  between  two  institutions  than  be- 
tween the  parts  of  one  institution  which  is  the  size  of  the  two.  As 
41817*'— 16  4 
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will  be  pointed  out  presently,  the  cost  to  the  people  may  not  be  in- 
creased. Two  or  more  State  institutions  of  the  same  grade,  but  with 
different  fields,  may,  indeed,  produce  a  most  wholesome  stimulation, 
if  they  do  not  inharmoniously  overlap,  giving  to  the  State  a  spirited 
and  progressive  development,  preventing  ingrowing,  and  separating 
its  student  body  into  groups  small  enough  for  the  best  educational 
results.  The  different  faculties,  working  under  separate  adminis- 
trations and  developing  in  somewhat  imlike  directions,  may  add  very 
much  to  the  achievement  of  the  State. 

In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  duplication  as  manifested  in  the 
practice  of  the  Iowa  State  instituti(ms  the  commission  has  been 
guided  by  what  may  be  described  as  the  principle  of  "major  and 
service  lines  "  of  work.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  which  is 
implicit  in  the  considerations  adduced  above,  each  State  institution 
should  have  assigned  to  it  certain  major  fields  which  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  to  their  fullest  extent.  Agriculture  at  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  is  such  a  major  line.  Latin, 
German,  French,  history,  political  science,  psychology  at  the  Iowa 
State  University  are  such  major  lines.  Service  lines  are  such  sub- 
ordinate subjects  as  are  essential  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  a  major 
line.  The  amount  required  is  generally  not  very  large.  English  is 
such  a  service  line  for  engineering  and  agriculture  at  the  State  college. 
Institutions  may  well  overlap  as  regards  the  relation  of  their  service 
lines  to  one  another  and  more  particularly  as  regards  the  relation 
of  their  major  to  their  service  lines.  English  is  a  major  line  at  the 
State  university,  a  service  line  at  the  State  college.  But  there  should 
be  no  material  overlapping  of  major  lines. 

In  many  parts  of  the  educational  field  such  a  division  affords  a 
rational  and  practicable  principle  of  administration.  Between  the 
State  university  and  the  State  college  this  division  would  at  present 
reserve  as  major  lines  to  the  institution  at  Ames  agriculture,  veteri- 
nary medicine,  home  economics,  and  certain  departments  of  engineer- 
ing to  be  later  determined.  It  would  make  all  other  subjects  at  Ames 
service  subjects,  in  no  case  to  be  developed  beyond  the  point  at  which 
the  needs  of  the  major  subjects  are  supplied.  In  the  actual  working 
of  this  principle  it  would  result  that  a  moderate  amount  of  elemen- 
tary collegiate  work  might  be  given  at  the  State  college  in  the 
languages  and  humanities  and  certain  of  the  sciences,  but  that  they 
would  presumably  never  go  beyond  these  rudimentary  stages.  At  the 
State  university  agriculture  and  certain  fields  of  engineering,  if. 
cultivated  at  all,  would  in  the  same  way  have  a  place  only  as  service 
subjects  contributory  to  the  major  lines  allotted  to  the  institution. 

Certain  subjects  do  not  fall  readily  into  line  on  such  a  principle  of 
division.  Chemistry,  for  example,  has  an  obvious  place  at  the  State 
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university  and  also  at  the  State  college.  Even  aside  from  "  chemical 
engineering"  as  such,  chemistry  is  involved  in  many  engineering 
processes  and  problems  to  a  degree  absolutely  demanding  its  presence 
at  the  State  college  and  making  it  practically  difficult  to  determine 
to  what  extent  it  is  merely  a  service  subject  and  to  what  a  major 
line.  This  embarrassment  regarding  chemistry  is  even  greater  when 
certain  agricultural  problems  and  tiie  work  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions are  taken  into  account.*  Physics,  zoology,  bacteriology,  and 
botany  also  present  similar  perplexities. 

It  seems  to  the  commission  that  the  detailed  adjustments  of  these 
cases  of  overlapping,  once  the  main  principle  has  been  accepted,  are 
all  obviously  capable  of  amicable  settlement  by  means  of  a  conference 
consisting  of  some  convenient  number  of  representatives  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  institutions  affected  (perhaps  five  from  each),  elected  by 
the  faculties,  and  sitting  with  a  committee  of  members  of  the  State 
board  of  education.  Such  a  conference  might  meet  at  stated  periods, 
perhaps  annually,  to  consider  and  adjust  any  difficulties  that  may 
arise  from  time  to  time.  Meantime  the  principle  of  the  major  and 
the  service  lines  will  automatically  settle  the  status  of  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  subjects  and  forthwith  determine  whether  in  a 
particular  institution  they  shall  be  developed  beyond  their  elementary 
stages. 

It  may  be  properly  remarked  at  this  point  that  the  oft-raised 
objection  to  the  alleged  exorbitant  cost  of  duplication  when  the  same 
subject  is  taught  at  two  State  institutions  is  largely  specious.  It  costs 
no  more  to  teach  two  sections  of  English  at  Ames  and  two  at  Iowa 
City  than  it  does  to  teach  four  sections  at  Iowa  City,  assuming  that 
the  instructors  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  in  both  places  and  that  the 
size  of  the  classes  is  kept  constant  at  the  point  of  maximum  instruc- 
tional efficiency.  The  overhead  charge  may  be  somewhat  larger  when 
the  work  is  done  at  two  places,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
In  any  event  the  main  objection  to  duplication  of  work  in  State  insti- 
tutions like  those  of  Iowa  is  not  expense,  but  the  stimulation  of 
unwholesome  competition  with  all  its  evil  consequences.* 

Once  this  principle  of  major  and  service  lines  is  adopted,  the  whole 
situation  clears  up  not  only  as  regards  intramural  work,  but  also  as 
regards  extension  work.  An  institution  would  be  permitted  to  do 
extension  work  only  in  a  major  line.  This  itself  would  avoid  the 
duplication  and  overlapping  now  threatened,  and  if  the  safeguard 
elsewhere  recommended  (see  p.  77)  of  an  annual  conference  of  the 

^For  a  further  dlscassion  of  chemistry,  see  p.  69. 

•The  relations  of  the  State  teachers  college  to  the  State  university  and  to  the  State 
college  have  elicited  much  less  public  comment  than  the  relations  of  the  latter  two  insti- 
tutions to  one  another,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  present  the  liberal  >art8  work  at  Cedar 
Falls  and  at  Iowa  City  squarely  and  unequiyocally  overlaps. 
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extension  officials  of  the  several  institutions  is  provided,  there  need 
never  arise  any  serious  problem  of  maladjustment 

The  conmiission  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  a  Commonwealth  with 
the  geographical,  economic,  and  social  characteristics  of  Iowa  there 
might  well  be  justification  for  several  State  institutions  of  collegiate 
grade  in  different  parts  of  the  State;  that  so  far  as  concerns  strictly 
collegiate  work,  there  is  no  very  grave  objection  to  be  urged  against 
the  present  practice  of  offering  such  work  in  three  different  places, 
although  the  justification  would  be  greater  if  the  three  were  in  more 
vndely  separated  localities,  and,  as  indicated  elsewhere  (see  p.  54) 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  final  two  years  of  work  at  the  State 
teachers  college  is  questioned.  But  the  commission  is  unable  to 
see  that  there  can  in  the  last  analysis  be  any  justification  for  sweep- 
ing duplication  in  the  range  of  advanced  and  professional  work.  It 
would  certainly  strike  every  imbiased  observer  as  absurd  to  urge 
that  there  should  be  two  medical  schools  conducted  by  the  State  at 
different  points.  It  would  seem  equally  absurd  to  conduct  two  law 
schools.  Neither  the  size  of  the  State  nor  the  educational  needs  of 
that  portion  of  the  coimtry  in  which  the  State  of  Iowa  is  located  can 
possibly  be  held  to  justify  such  duplication.  Abundant  expert  opin- 
ion upon  this  matter  is  available  in  the  actions  of  the  controlling 
authorities  in  charge  of  medical  and  legal  education  in  this  country. 
Ccmsidered  strictly  on  its  merits,  there  seems  to  be  no  more  prima 
facie  justification  for  two  engineering  schools.  Indeed  there  are  cer- 
tain branches  of  engineering  work  which  ought  not  to  be  undertaken 
at  all  in  Iowa.  Marine  engineering,  for  example,  surely  has  no  place 
in  an  inland  agricultural  conmiunity.  The  theory  that  a  State  is 
under  obligation  to  give  instruction  in  every  field  of  learning  is 
regarded  as  fallacious,  and  each  new  undertaking  of  an  educational 
kind  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  critical  scrutiny  of  disinterested 
experts. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  the  two 
schools  of  engineering  as  at  present  organized  is  uneconomical  and 
indefensible,  especially  in  so  far  as  it  c<mcems  the  development  of 
upper-class  and  graduate  work.  At  least  three  methods  of  readjust- 
ment are  possible.  (1)  The  horizontal,  by  which  one  school  would 
become  a  strictly  graduate  institution  and  the  other  school  an  under- 
graduate institution.  This  would  accord  well  with  the  mature 
judgment  of  a  large  section  of  the  engineering  profession  that  a 
bachelor^s  degree  or  two  or  three  years  of  the  work  in  liberal  arts 
and  science  leading  to  such  a  degree,  is  the  best  possible  foundation  for 
the  technical  training  of  an  engineer.  In  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mission, this  method  is  not  at  present  applicable  to  the  Iowa  situa- 
tion.   Unless  the  principle  were  applied  drastically,  so  as  to  require 
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a  bachelor's  degree  for  entrance  to  the  more  advanced  of  the  schools,  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  academic  situation  would  not  be  materially 
lessened,  and  the  possible  overlapping  in  the  field  of  extension  work 
would  require  altogether  separate  consideration  and  treatment. 

(2)  The  union  of  the  two  schools  in  one  place  under  highly  expert 
direction.  The  commission  is  unanimously  convinced  that  this  is 
the  method  by  which  engineering  work  under  State  support  in  Iowa 
could  best  be  maintained  and  developed.  No  other  method  will 
so  certainly  insure  the  permanent  elimination  of  the  causes  of  fric- 
tion, irritation,  unwholesome  competition,  and  wasteful  duplication 
of  high-class  men  and  equipment  for  advanced  work.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  State,  if  it  did  not  now  have  two  schools  of 
engineering,  would  consider  the  establishment  of  more  than  one. 
The  commission  is  not  unmindful  of  the  weight  of  arguments  which 
may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  unification  of  this  work  at  the 
State  university,  where  it  would  enjoy  the  stimulation  of  other 
high-grade  professional  schools,  where  it  would  have  a  strong  back- 
ing in  the  pure  sciences  and  helpful  contact  with  the  liberal  arts, 
and  where  it  could  be  maintained  on  a  high  level,  free  from  the  tug 
of  artisanship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commission  does  not  forget 
the  fact  that  the  land-grant  colleges  are  quite  as  much  bound  by  their 
essential  character  to  develop  mechanic  arts  (usually  interpreted  as 
synonymous  with  engineering)  on  an  equal  footing  with  agriculture. 
In  view  of  this  necessity  for  the  joint  development  of  agriculture 
and  engineering,  the  commission  believes  that  such  union  of  schools, 
if  it  could  be  accomplished,  should  be  made  at  the  Iowa  State  College. 

(3)  If  this  second  method  is  adjudged  impracticable  of  applica- 
tion, considering  the  present  condition  of  institutional  and  popular 
sentiment  in  Iowa,  the  commission  recommends  that  a  definite  verti- 
cal (or  topical)  division  of  engineering  should  be  carefully  worked 
out  by  the  board  of  education  in  conference  with  a  small  group  of 
expert  engineers,  wholly  unconnected  with  either  institution,  each  of 
whom  should  be  a  member  of  one  or  another  of  the  four  American 
societies  of  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering. 
All  four  societies  should  be  represented.  When  once  this  division 
has  been  determined,  it  should  be  rigidly  enforced  by  all  the  educa- 
tional authorities  concerned.  Perhaps  this  could  be  accomplished 
under  a  single  dean  of  engineering  for  the  two  institutions,  supple- 
mented by  unremitting  detailed  examination  on  the  part  of  the 
board  of  announcements  of  engineering  curricula  and  courses.  In 
such  a  division  it  appears  likely  that  the  work  in  municipal  and 
sanitary  engineering,  hydraulic  engineering,»and  perhaps  structural 
engineering,  should  be  conducted  at  the  State  university,  and  that 
the  work  in  highway,  transportation,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engi- 
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neering  ^ould  be  developed  at  the  State  college.  The  necessity  for 
work  in  mining,  ceramic,  or  chemical  engineering,  and  the  location 
of  this  work,  are  matters  for  future  consideration,  in  view  of  recom- 
mendations made  elsewhere  in  this  report  and  the  possible  future 
report  of  such  a  commission  of  impartial  engineering  experts  as  is 
suggested  and  urged. 

Whether  the  work  in  domestic  science  can  be  regarded  as  up  to  the 
present  time  sufficiently  differentiated  on  professional  lines  to  warrant 
recognition  as  presenting  a  problem  similar  to  that  of  medicine,  law, 
and  engineering  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  Certainly  the  work  as 
at  present  conducted  relates  itself  as  a  service  subject  to  a  much 
wider 'range  of  nonprofessional  interests  and  is  as  yet  in  too  forma- 
tive and  unstable  a  condition  to  justify  dogmatic  assertion.  The 
commission  discusses  this  subject  at  length,  however,  and  makes  cer- 
tain recommendations  in  Chapter  VIII. 

The  positiiHi  of  music  may  serve  to  raise  a  similar  question.  Its 
development  as  a  major  line  should  unquestionably  occur  at  the  State 
university.  It  may  well  remain  as  a  service  line  at  the  other  State 
institutions. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  discontinuance  (beyond  the  second 
year  of  the  professional  work)  of  the  work  in  liberal  arts  at  teachers 
college.  Cedar  Falls,  the  commission  is  disposed  to  urge  the  wisdom 
of  this  on  several  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  reasonably 
clear  that  the  institutions  at  Ames  and  Iowa  City  are  at  present 
abundantly  able  to  care  for  all  students  who  may  be  expected  to  seek 
the  bachelor's  degree  in  a  State  institution  in  Iowa.  If  the  State 
wishes  a  third  institution  of  a  collegiate  grade,  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
southern  or  western  part  of  the  State.  Moreover,  as  has  been  clearly 
shown  in  another  section  of  this  report  (Chap.  I),  the  private  insti- 
tutions in  the  State  are  able  to  care  for  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  students  who  wish  this  degree,  and  between  them  and  the  other 
two  State  institutions  all  such  students  can  be  readily  cared  for.  In 
the  second  place,  the  commission  feels  certain  that  at  present,  at  least, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  institution  is  not  unequivocally  collegiate,  and 
that  students  who  now  receive  training  there  for  the  bachelor's  degree 
are  likely  to  miss  certain  valuable  elements  in  such  training.  This 
opinion  is  based  partly  on  the  impression  which  one  who  has  visited 
many  institutions  easily  gets  from  even  a  brief  contact  with  the 
situation,  partly  on  consideration  of  the  methods  of  class  instruction, 
which  are  on  the  whole  dominantly  those  of  the  high-school  and 
junior-college  type,  and  partly  on  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  a  very 
large  group  of  subcoUegiate  students  inevitably  affects  the  general 
intellectual  maturity  and  academic  tone  of  the  work.  In  the  third 
place,  the  amount  of  work  now  offered  as  of  third  and  fourth  year 
college  grade  is  relatively  small  and  may  be  regarded  as  only  barely 
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sufficient  to  round  out  a  senior-college  curriculum.  A  comparison  of 
the  program  of  courses  at  the  State  teachers  college  with  that  at  the 
State  university  or  at  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  will  confirm  this  statement.  To  be  sure,  a  comparison  of  some 
of  the  weaker  sectarian  colleges  would  not  be  unfavorable  to  the 
teachers  college,  but  this  is  a  comparison  which  a  State  institution 
would  hardly  wish  to  employ. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  conmiission  feels  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  energy  represented  in  keeping  up  the  last  two 
years  of  collegiate  work  at  Cedar  Falls  is  probably  not  to  be  justified 
on  its  merits.  The  commission  would  not  be  understood  in  this 
opinion  as  intending  to  depreciate  in  any  way  the  seriousness  of  the 
work  offered,  nor  the  devotion  and  earnestness  of  the  staff  of  instruc- 
tion. The  professional  work  done  here  is  creditable  to  the  State 
and  to  the  authorities  of  the  school,  but  a  division  of  energy  such 
as  is  suggested  would  in  the  long  run  contribute  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  State  institutions  as  a  whole.  Such  a  program,  if  carried  out, 
would  not  in  our  minds  imply  the  reduction  of  the  budget  of  this 
institution.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  would  mean  concentrating  all 
resources  on  the  earlier  portions  of  its  work,  where  at  present  its 
greatest  obligation  is  found,  and  where  there  are  certainly  at  present 
massed  the  great  majority  of  its  students,  as  Tables  4  and  5  on 
page  56  will  indicate. 

More  particularly  the  commission  would  call  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  greatly  enlarging  the  facilities  for  practice  teaching 
at  teachers  college.  The  present  practice  school  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  institution  is  already  overtaxed,  and  the  commission 
finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  facilities  offered  in  the  town  of 
Cedar  Falls  are  at  present  wholly  adequate.  The  commission  is 
quite  clear  that  the  general  attendance  at  Cedar  Falls  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  expand  until  thoroughly  satisfactory  provision  is 
made  for  practice  teaching. 

If  the  board  and  the  people  of  the  State  are  disposed,  on  further 
consideration  of  the  question,  to  agree  with  the  commission  that 
the  appropriate  function  of  the  State  teachers  college  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  rural  and  graded  schools,  and  not  the  preparation 
of  high-school  teachers,  or  the  granting  of  the  bachelor's  degree 
for  courses  in  liberal  arts,  the  commission  is  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  future  development  of  the  institution  on  somewhat  different 
lines  is  desirable.  It  recommends,  therefore,  that  the  courses  for 
elementary  teachers,  both  rural  and  urban,  be  made  three  years  in 
length,  substantially  one-third  of  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  profes- 
sional subjects,  and  the  rest  to  work  dealing  with  the  subject  matter 
of  instruction.  Entrance  to  those  courses  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  based  squarely  on  high-school  graduation.    Such  courses  should 
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not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  lead  to  degrees.  It  is  per- 
suaded that  the  improvement  ;in  the  equipment  of  elementary, 
especially  rural  teachers,  which  this  recomm^dation  contemplates, 
would  not  only  contribute  vitally  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  but 
would  place  the  State  teachers  college  in  a  unique  position  of  leader- 
ship among  teacher-training  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  board  does  not  see  fit  to  adopt  these  suggestions,  however, 
and  if  the  plans  at  present  in  operation  be  continued,  then  the  com- 
mission would  advise  that  the  last  two  years  of  the  work  be  very 
greatly  strengthened  to  bring  it  more  nearly  into  line  with  the 
curricula  of  first-class  institutions  conferring  the  bachelor's  degree. 


Tabt^  4. — Attendance  at  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls. 


Courses. 

1012-13 

1013-14 

1914-15 

Total. 

649 
603 
82ft 
714 

420 
831 
830 
907 

560 
843 
865 
1,234 

1,629 
2,177 
2,511 
2,855 

Total  

2,e02 
2,043 

2,978 
2,668 

8,502 
2,942 

9,172 
7,543 

Total  diploma,  subooUegiate,  undassifled,  and  music  stu- 

1  Tbese  figures  Include  students  entered  as  graduates  as  follows:  1912-13,  68;  1913-14,  45;  1014-15,  45 
Juniors  and  seniors  are  listed  in  this  group  as  follows:  1912-13, 170;  1913-14, 153;  1914-15, 193. 


Table  5. — Statistics  of  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  for  five  years,  I907-19IB. 
Total  number  of  individual  students  enrolled  during  the  five  years,  each 


student  counted  only  once  8, 398 

Students  were  qualified  and  trained  for  the  following : 

(1)  County  school  teachers,  reaching  the  standard  of  county  teach- 

ers* certificates  3,261 

(2)  General  elementary  teachers,  having  first-grade  county  cer- 

tificate scholarship  on  admission  1, 328 

(3)  Special  grade  and  department  teachers  of  all  kinds — ^primary, 

kindergarten,  music,  drawing,  home  economics,  etc  2,  515 

(4)  Special  music  teachers   138 

(5)  Unclassified  as  to  kind  of  work  preferred   156 

(6)  High-school  teachers — 

(a)  With  standard  of  North  Central  Association  four- 
year  college  course  285 

ib)  First-grade  State  certificate  standard  300 

(c)  Second-grade  State  certificate  standard  300 

(d)  Other  special  teachers,  estimated  115 


 1,000 


Total  8,398 

Whether  the  suggestion  made  above  be  adopted  or  not,  the  com- 
mission is  perfectly  clear  that  there  are  to-day  no  agencies  in  Iowa 
adequate  to  furnish  proper  training  to  the  number  of  teachers  an- 
nually required  in  the  schools  of  the  State.    This  fact  has  evidently 
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been  recognized  in  the  legislation  providing  for  the  addition  of  a 
year  of  normal  training  in  certain  high  schools.  The  commission 
is  fully  cognizant  of  this  situation,  and  its  suggestion  regarding 
teachers  college  is  therefore  in  no  sense  directed  to  any  lessening  of 
the  resources  of  the  State  in  this  direction.  There  should  be  addi- 
tional normal  schools  established,  in  parts  of  the  State  remote  from 
Cedar  Falls  and  probably  preferably  in  the  southwest  and  north- 
west divisions  of  the  State.  If  such  normal  schools  were  brought 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  normal  training  high  schools,  and  with 
the  movement  for  the  development  of  junior  colleges  in  connection 
with  the  strong  high  schools  which  has  gained  great  headway  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  these  several  institutions  could  be  made 
to  reenforce  one  another  in  a  most  helpful  way.  An  appreciable 
amoimt  of  serious  collegiate  work  could  be  offered  as  a  basis  for 
professional  training  in  these  junior  colleges  on  high-school  founda- 
tions; and  the  normal  schools,  if  brought  into  administrative 
contact  with  them,  could  furnish  not  only  a  spirit  of  professional 
standards  and  a  corresponding  stimulation,  but  could  also  be  used  to 
develop  practice  teaching  work  in  various  portions  of  the  State  now 
wholly  unprovided  with  such  facilities.  A  similar  relationship  could 
be  cultivated  between  the  normal  schools  and  the  normal  training 
high  schools. 

In  this  connection  attention  should  be  called  to  the  possibility  of 
adding  a  group  of  strong  men  to  the  faculty  of  the  teachers  college 
(and  to  other  normal  schools,  if  established),  who  might  give  one- 
half  of  their  time  to  instruction  and  the  other  half  to  service  as 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, supervising  the  work  of  the  normal  training  high  schools.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  greatly  enhance  the  solidity  and  efficiency  of 
the  normal  training  courses  and  would  bring  both  the  State  super- 
intendent's office  and  the  normal  schools  into  most  helpful  organic 
connection  with  these  high  schools.  Any  measure  that  will  improve 
the  supervision  of  the  training  of  rural  teachers  and  that  will  put 
at  their  disposal  added  opportunities  for  practice  teaching  ought  to 
be  energetically  fostered. 

The  foregoing  discussion  and  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission in  this  and  subsequent  chapters  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  all  three  institutions  are  to  be  continued  without  essential  change 
of  character.  The  acts  of  the  legislature  making  appropriations  for 
the  continued  expansion  of  the  institutions,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  graduate  work,  have  established  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
this  interpretation. 

The  commission  desires  to  call  attention  to  one  other  aspect  of 
the  situation,  however,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  col- 
lege of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  was  created  in  response  to  the 
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Morrill  land-grant  act  of  1862.  In  return  for  certain  subsidies 
granted  by  the  Federal  Government  at  that  time  and  at  later  times 
the  State  assumed  the  obligation  to  carry  on  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts.  Earlier  in  this  chapter  the  commission 
expressed  a  belief  in  the  substantial  educati(mal  equivalence  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  two  types  of  institutions,  the  land-grant  col- 
lege and  the  State  university.  If  this  parity  exists  in  other  States, 
it  certainly  exists  in  Iowa.  The  commission  is  also  about  to  recom- 
mend that  graduate  instruction  and  research  work  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced university  type  be  encouraged  at  tiie  Iowa  State  College. 
Nevertheless,  such  development  of  advanced  work  should  relate  itself 
exclusively  to  the  limits  established  by  the  professional  aims  peculiar 
to  the  institution.  This  question  is  discussed  at  greater  length  in 
Chapters  IV  and  V. 

In  closing  this  porti(m  of  the  report,  tiie  commission  desires  to 
reiterate  its  conviction  of  the  importance  of  applying  strictly  the 
principle  of  division  advocated  above  to  the  work  of  the  three  State 
institutions.  The  State  is  probably  rich  enough  to  allow  all  of  its 
institutions  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  the  demands  of  students  for  in- 
btruction  will  warrant  without  regard  to  possible  duplication  of 
offerings.  Indeed,  the  drawback  to  this  policy  is  not  primarily  a 
financial  one.  It  is  rather  tiiat  such  a  course  will  inevitably  perpetu- 
ate intolerable  mutual  jealousies  and  antagonisms,  tending  to  defeat 
all  unity  in  the  program  of  State  education. 

The  five  chapters  following  deal  in  some  detail  with  various  phases 
of  duplication. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  "  major  and  service  lines  of 
work  "  at  the  three  State  institutions. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  conference  consisting  of  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  institutions  and  the  State  board  of  education  to  ad- 
just questions  of  overlapping  not  automatically  determined  by  the 
establishment  of  major  lines  for  each  institution. 

3.  The  readjustment  of  the  work  in  engineering  at  the  State  uni- 
versity and  the  State  college,  according  to  one  of  three  methods: 

(a)  A  horizontal  division,  assigning  graduate  work  to  one  school 

and  undergraduate  work  to  the  other. 
(6)  The  union  of  the  two  schools  at  one  place. 
(<?)  A  vertical  division  of  work,  assigning  some  branches  of 

engineering  to  one  institution  and  some  to  the  other. 

4.  The  discontinuance  of  the  last  two  years  in  liberal  arts  at  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  with  suggestion  of  three-year  non- 
degree  courses  for  rural  and  grade  teachers. 

5.  The  enlargement  of  facilities  for  practice  teaching  at  the  State 
teachers  college. 
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6.  The  establishment  of  additional  normal  schools. 

7.  The  addition  of  men  to  the  faculty  of  the  State  teachers  college, 
to  give  half  of  their  time  to  instruction  and  half  as  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  super- 
vision of  work  in  the  normal-training  hi^  schools. 


Next  to  engineering  the  field  of  graduate  work  undoubtedly  offers 
the  greatest  area  for  the  development  of  unwarranted  and  expensive 
duplication.  The  State  board's  request  that  the  commission  investi- 
gate graduate  work  indicates  that  the  board  has  appreciated  the 
danger  which  lies  in  this  direction.  The  subject  has  seemed  to  the 
commission  second  in  importance  to  none  of  those  upon  which  ad- 
vice has  been  asked.  An  account  of  the  actual  present  status  of 
graduate  work  at  each  of  the  institutions  is  submitted  herewith  and 
the  attempt  is  made  to  point  out  how  the  principles  developed  in  the 
preceding  chapter  may  be  applied  to  the  avoidance  of  serious  dupli- 
cation and  the  friction  of  competition. 

Graduate  work  of  a  high  character  is,  and  ought  to  be,  carried  on 
with  increasing  efficiency  at  both  the  Iowa  State  University  and  the 
Iowa  State  College.  At  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  the  degree 
of  master  of  didactics  is  conferred  for  a  professional  course  repre- 
senting 45  term  hours.  This,  however,  does  not  constitute  really  a 
graduate  school  or  college,  but  is  work  offered  chiefly  during  the 
summer  session  for  college  graduates  who  wish  to  take  up  the  study 
of  professional  subjects.  It  is  more  nearly  an  extended  under- 
graduate course,  with  the  requirement  of  a  thesis,  than  organized 
graduate  work  based  upon  an  undergraduate  foundation. 


The  graduate  college  of  the  State  imiversity  grew  out  of  a  stand- 
ing committee,  first  appointed  in  1893,  to  define  the  terms  for  grant- 
ing master^s  degrees.  Work  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree  began  in 
1898,  and  the  graduate  college  was  formally  instituted  in  1900.  Since 
that  time  it  has  made  steady  advance  in  organization  and  in  stand- 
ards. The  commission  commends  cordially  the  general  sincerity  and 
progressiveness  of  the  graduate  work  done  at  the  State  university,  es- 
pecially in  certain  thoroughly  organized  departments  like  education, 
philosophy  and  psychology,  history,  and  political  science. 

The  State  university  makes  a  distinction  between  the  admission 
to  the  graduate  college  and  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree,  and 
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endeavors  to  determine  each  case  upon  its  own  merits.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  common  practice  of  graduate  schools  by  which 
persons  holding  degrees  from  acceptable  colleges  are  admitted  pro* 
bationaUy,  and  later,  when  they  have  demonstrated  their  capacity 
for  work  in  the  majors  and  minors  selected,  are  admitted  to  can- 
didacy for  a  particular  degree.  A  student  coming  from  a  college 
about  which  there  is  question  is  tested  by  departments  as  to  his  major 
work  only,  but  no  test  seems  to  be  applied  in  regard  to  the  general 
soundness  of  his  training  or  the  value  of  his  minor  work.  The  regis- 
tration of  students  in  graduate  courses  for  the  simmier  session  ap- 
pears to  be  handled  more  loosely  than  in  the  regular  session,  and  die 
records  of  such  students  are  in  a  less  satisfactory  condition.  Neither 
in  the  regular  session  nor  in  the  sumimer  session  does  it  seem  to  be 
necessary  for  a  student  registered  in  the  graduate  college  to  take  any 
course  designed  for  graduates  only.  A  student  who  desires  to  enter 
the  graduate  college  and  take  work  only  in  a  field  for  which  he  has 
had  no  preparation  in  his  undergraduate  work  should  be  registered 
ns  an  undergraduate,  rather  than  a  graduate,  student  until  he  is 
ready  to  carry  advanced  courses  or  courses  for  graduates  only.  The 
commission  suggests  the  adoption  of  a  rule  by  which  no  student  may 
have  graduate  status  unless  a  certain  specified  prc^ortion  of  his 
registration  is  in  courses  for  graduates  only.* 

A  candidate  for  the  master's  degree  is  usually  required  in  this 
graduate  school,  as  in  nearly  all  the  strong  graduate  schools,  to  do 
work  in  residence  during  one  collegiate  year  of  approximately  36 
weeks.  The  State  University  of  Iowa,  in  common  with  some  other 
institutions,  accepts  resident  work  in  four  summer  sessions  of  6  weeks 
each  (24  weeks)  as  a  minimum  for  satisfying  this  requirement,  but 
students  have  usually  been  required  to  prepare  theses  outside  of  this 
residence  period.  This  is  in  contrast  with  institutions  like  the 
University  of  Chicago,  which  makes  precisely  the  same  residence  re- 
quirement of  students  working  in  the  summer  as  of  other  students. 
The  State  University  of  Iowa  has,  however,  worked  out  a  plan  for 
supplementing  in  some  degree  the  work  of  the  summer  session 
through  "  projected  registration,"  by  which  a  student  who  has  been 
in  residence  in  graduate  status  at  the  university  for  at  least  one  sum- 

^The  state  nnlversity  has  cne  almost  unique  group  of  graduate  students,  those  who 
are  candidates  for  the  M.  S.  in  medicine,  who  have  been  recommended  by  the  faculty  of 
the  college  of  medicine  upon  the  basis  of  an  M.  D.  degree.  This  represents  the  extreme 
of  tolerance,  since  the  announced  requirement  for  admission  of  students  to  candidacy 
for  such  a  degree  Is  a  satisfactory  high-school  course,  plus  a  four  years*  course  In  medi- 
cine. The  latter  may  be  taken  in  a  medical  school  which  does  not  require  any  college 
work  for  entrance.  The  university  announces  no  list  of  approved  medical  colleges  whose 
graduates  may  be  thus  received.  The  work  for  the  degree  appears  to  be  done  mainly  In 
absentia  by  practicing  physicians.  Two  or  three  persons  per  year  for  about  10  years 
have  been  granted  this  M.  S.  degree.  The  registration  for  this  degree  has  fallen  off, 
however,  so  that  the  dean  of  the  graduate  school  reports  only  one  student  so  registered 
In  1915-16. 
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mer  session  may  do  work  in  absentia  according  to  a  plan  agreed  upon 
with  some  authorized  instructor.  Credits  earned  through  pro- 
jected registration  may  equal  those  previously  earned  in  the  same 
subject  in  residence.  In  a  bulletin,  the  university  states  "  that  pro- 
jected registration  does  not  operate  to  reduce  the  residence  require- 
ment for  a  master's  degree  [but]  may,  however,  operate  to  reduce 
materially  the  time  requirement  for  earning  the  doctorate."  The 
department  of  education  is  the  one  chiefly  concerned  with  projected 
registration,  since  many  of  its  students  in  research  find  their  prob- 
lems outside  the  campus  and  in  connection  with  their  professional 
duties.  Some'  12  or  15  students  are  thus  registered  and  working  in 
cooperation  with  certain  departments  upon  problems  for  which  they 
will  later  receive  credit.  Projected  registration  might  be  called  the 
temporary  substitute  for  the  fifth  or  sixth  summer  session  of  work 
as  a  part  of  the  requirement  for  the  master's  degree. 

Graduate  work  is  offered  under  25  departmental  headings,  includ- 
ing engineering,  archaeology  and  the  history  of  art,  home  economics, 
histology  and  embryology,  and  five  other  departments  in  the  college 
of  medicine.  The  apporticmment  and  scope  of  the  graduate  work  in 
the  university  seems  to  be  variously  determined,  by  the  graduate 
faculty  (all  full  professors  giving  graduate  work),  by  the  graduate 
council  of  seven  men  (one  elected  by  the  graduate  faculty  for  a 
seven  years'  term),  or  by  the  quality  of  leadership  in  particular 
departments.  Individual  instructors  get  their  authority  to  give 
graduate  courses  from  the  departments.  There  is  consequently  a 
wide  difference  in  the  amount  and  spirit  of  graduate  work  in  differ- 
ent departments.  In  one  department,  for  instance,  there  are  16 
persons,  of  whom  only  l  is  a  full  professor.  It  was  stated  to  the 
commission  that  but  one  of  these  was  distinguished  for  the  publi^ed 
results  of  his  research,  though  several  others  are  directing  thesis 
work  or  engaged  in  "  creative  work  "  or  in  various  kinds  of  learned 
activity,  which  are  regarded  as  on  the  same  basis  as  research. 

It  is  clear  to  the  commission  that  the  university  can  not  do  equally 
strong  work  in  all  the  departments  announcing  graduate  courses, 
even  if  an  equal  nmnber  of  graduate  students  should  appear  for 
each  department.  Like  every  other  university  which  does  graduate 
work,  it  must  choose  which  departments  shall  be  encouraged  to 
undertake  work  of  an  advanced  sort,  leading,  for  example,  to  the 
doctor's  degree.  This  determination  should  be  made  by  a  body  com- 
petent to  express  the  judgment  of  the  institution  as  a  whole,  and  the 
expression  of  this  judgment  should  result  in  the  formulation  of  a 
i^stem  or  policy  for  the  best  utilization  of  such  portions  of  the 
energy  of  the  institution  as  may  be  devoted  to  graduate  work.  The 
commission  did  not  get  the  impression  that  the  State  university  was 
thus  developing  its  graduate  work.  Too  much  appears  to  be  left  to 
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the  will  of  the  head  of  the  particular  department  as  to  whether  his 
department  riiall  give  courses,  for  example,  which  will  lead  to  the 
doctor's  degree.  By  Vote  of  the  graduate  faculty,  or,  perhaps,  better, 
of  the  university  senate,  a  body  which  has  no  "  board  "  on  graduate 
work  and  which  seems  to  fall  short  of  realizing  its  possibilities,  cer- 
tain departments  should  be  especially  encouraged  to  develop  the 
most  advanced  courses  of  instruction  and  research,  by  special  care  in 
selecting  new  men,  by  the  encouraging  of  the  promising  research 
workers  already  on  the  staff,  and  by  generous  appropriations  in  the 
university  budget.  In  this  way  the  prestige  of  the  university  will  be 
more  enhanced  than  by  trying  to  keep  all  departments  on  an  even 
front.  Fluctuations  in  the  strength  of  departments  are  bound  to 
occur  with  the  coming  and  going  of  strong,  productive  men,  but  the 
accumulation  of  library  and  apparatus  will  fluctuate  much  less  under 
the  policy  here  suggested.  By  way  of  illustration,  the  university  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  carry  on  the  finest  sort  of  graduate  work  in 
geology;  it  is  already  strong  in  physics,  psychology,  and  education; 
it  ought  not  to  attempt,  on  the  other  hand,  to  build  up  courses  in 
entomology,  agronomy,  or  plant  breeding. 


The  graduate  division  of  the  Iowa  State  College  should,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commission,  develop  naturally  and  properly  out 
of  certain  secticms  of  the  undergraduate  work.  It  should  follow 
those  major  lines  of  work  for  which  the  institution  is  constituted. 
Its  graduate  work,  therefore,  should  be  supplementary  to  that  of 
the  State  university,  and  coordinate  with  it,  but  without  any  such 
overlapping  as  is  permissible  and  perhaps  desirable  in  the  first  two 
years  of  undergraduate  curricula  in  certain  courses.  Wherever  this 
institution  or  the  State  university  diverges  from  this  principle,  it 
should  be  brought  back  by  the  board  or  by  some  other  correlating 
agency. 

The  graduate  division  of  the  State  college,  which  was  established 
in  1913,  offers  major  and  minor  work  for  the  master's  degree  in  18 
subjects,  "with  special  application  to  the  industries."  Aside  from 
those  subjects  which  are  unquestionably  related  to  the  major  lines  of 
agriculture,  engineering,  etc.,  there  are  included  in  this  group,  mathe- 
matics, economics,  geology,  chemistry,  and  zoology.  The  subjects  or 
departments  in  which  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  may  be 
taken  are  decided  upon  by  the  faculty  of  the  graduate  division, 
subject  to  the  final  determination  of  the  matter  by  the  board  of 
education.  At  present  they  are  the  following:  Agronomy,  animal 
husbandry,  bacteriologj',  botany,  chemistry,  dairying,  geology, 
horticulture,  and  zoology. 
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The  conditions  upon  which  professional  degrees  in  engineering  are 
granted  are:  (1)  Graduation  from  a  four  years'  curriculum  in  engi- 
neering, one  year  of  residence  study,  and  one  year  of  professional 
experience,  and  the  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis;  (2)  gradua- 
tion from  a  regular  four  years'  curriculum  in  engineering,  five  years 
of  professional  experience,  and  the  preparation  of  a  satisfactory 
thesis;  (3)  graduation  from  a  regular  five  years'  curriculimi  in 
engineering,  one  year  of  professional  experience,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  satisfactory  tiiesis.  The  degree  of  master  of  agriculture 
requires  graduation  from  a  four  years'  curriculum,  five  years  of  expe- 
rience in  practical  or  professional  agriculture,  and  the  presentation 
of  a  thesis.  The  combinaticm  degree  in  agriculture  and  engineering 
is  granted  by  the  cooperation  of  the  two  divisions. 

Admission  to  the  graduate  divisicm,  of  which  the  president  is  the 
acting  dean,  presupposes  graduation  from  a  college  on  university  of 
approved  standing.  In  addition,  evidence  of  the  necessary  pre- 
requisite training  for  the  course  to  be  pursued  is  required,  since  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  graduate  from  a  narrow  arts  curriculum  would 
find  himself  wholly  unprepared  to  imdertake  graduate  work  in  a 
subject  like  crop  production,  in  which  the  college  offers  work  leading 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  For  the  master's  degree,  one 
year  of  work  in  residence  and  the  completion  of  30  hours  are  ordi- 
narily required.  Of  the  80  hours,  20  must  be,  and  all  of  the  30  may 
be,  in  the  major  subject.  The  catalc^e  states  tiiat  major  work  will 
ordinarily  be  restricted  to  graduate  subjects.  Under  certain  restric- 
tions, one-half  of  the  work  required  for  the  master's  degree  may  be 
done  in  absentia.  In  these  cases,  the  residence  work  may  be  accom- 
plished by  three  summer  sessions  of  six  weeks  each.  The  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  follow  the  usual 
annoimcements  in  such  matters,  except  that  of  the  three  years  of 
graduate  work  required  only  one  appears  to  be  necessarily  a  year  of 
residence  work,  and  that  at  the  State  college. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  graduate  students  admitted 
during  1914-15  indicates  an  unusually  generous  judgment  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  curricula  of  several  institutions  from  which  stu- 
dents have  come,  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  graduate  work.  It 
is  evident  to  anyone  who  knows  much  about  these  institutions  that 
their  curricula  can  not  be  the  equivalent  of  those  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  or  of  "  other  colleges  and  universities  of  approved  standing." 
In  otiier  words,  it  is  educationally  impossible  to  combine  in  the  same 
graduate  courses,  without  sacrifice  of  standards,  students  who  have  had 
seven  or  eight  years  of  work  above  the  eighth  grade  and  studwts  who 
have  had  six  years  of  work  above  the  eighth  grade.  The  larger 
number  of  students  registered  in  the  graduate  division  hold  degrees 
from  Iowa  State  College  or  from  other  institutions  of  unquestioned 
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rank,  like  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
Grinnell  College,  or  the  Ohio  State  University.  Mixed  in  with  these 
are  a  considerable  number  of  students  from  institutions  which  have 
hitherto  required  for  admission  only  one  or  two  years  of  high-school 
work,  perhaps  10  units.  Seven  students  from  Oklahoma  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  appear  in  the  enrollment,  two  from 
Kansas  State  College,  two  from  Clemson  College  (the  South  Caro- 
lina Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College),  three  from  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  one  fr<Mn  Mississippi  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts.  Some  of  these  students  came  directly  to  Ames 
after  their  graduation. 

The  largest  number  of  graduate  students  in  any  one  department  is 
in  agronomy.  In  1914-15  there  were  in  residence  10  students ;  1  each 
in  soil  fertility,  soil  physics,  and  farm  management;  3  in  soil  bac- 
teriology; and  4  in  crop  production.  In  1915-16  there  were  9  stu- 
dents; 1  in  soil  fertility,  and  4  each  in  soil  bacteriology  and  crop 
production.  The  men  for  1915-16  were  selected  from  some  85  or 
40  applicants.  Among  those  selected  were  graduates  of  Texas  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  (a  bachelor  of  science,  1915),  and  Clemson  College. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  much  greater  care  should 
be  exercised  by  the  graduate  division*  of  the  State  college  in  admit- 
ting students  from  institutions  whose  work  is  not  based  squarely 
on  the  requirement  of  a  standard  high-school  course,  representing  at 
least  14  units.  Iii  justice  to  the  Iowa  State  College  it  should  be 
said  that  it  is  not  alone  in  this  practice  of  objectionably  lax  admis- 
sion to  its  graduate  school  of  students  coming  from  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  which  have  not  yet  seen  their  way  clear  to  the 
enforcement  of  standard  entrance  requirements.  The  continuance 
of  this  practice  is  bound  to  reflect  upon  the  standards  of  Iowa  State 
College,  in  that  students  who  transfer  from  its  graduate  division  to 
other  graduate  schools,  like  Chicago  or  Cornell,  will  be  very  likely 
to  be  discounted  in  their  credits  earned  at  Ames. 

Certain  of  these  institutions  have,  to  be  sure,  recently  raised  their 
entrance  requirements.  Students  graduating  before  1914,  however, 
entered  before  these  improvements  in  standards. 

The  commission  recognizes  the  difficulty  which  now  exists  and 
which  is  bound  to  continue  in  defining  the  scope  and  upreach  of 
the  graduate  work  which  should  be  carried  on  by  the  State  university 
and  the  State  college.  As  a  means  of  making  the  adjustments  that 
will  be  necessary  as  long  as  the  departments  in  these  institutions 
are  directed  by  strong,  vigorous,  resourceful,  ambitious,  scholarly 
men,  the  commission  recommends  the  creation  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  a  standing  committee  on  graduate  work  to  be  composed  of 
two  of  its  own  members  and  t^ree  members  each  from  instituticms 
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giving  graduate  work,  the  latter  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years  by 
the  graduate  faculty  in  every  case.  It  is  further  recommended  that 
this  committee  be  granted  power  to  review  the  present  offerings  of 
graduate  courses,  to  make  such  definitions  and  adjustments  between 
institutions  as  may  be  required  in  order  to  secure  conformity  to  the 
principle  of  major  lines  enunciated  elsewhere,  and  that  no  institution 
under  the  authority  of  the  board  shall  inaugurate  any  new  lines  or 
announce  any  new  courses  without  the  approval  of  this  committee 
in  advance.  Through  such  a  committee  the  graduate  work  of  the 
various  institutions  will  be  subjected  to  at  least  an  annual  review  and 
discussion  not  by  an  outside  body  but  by  men  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  building  up  graduate  and  research  work  in  the  State  insti- 
tutions. It  is  conceivable,  for  example,  that  such  a  committee  would 
decide  that  graduate  work  and  research  in  such  subjects  as  history, 
modem  languages,,  political  science,  psychology,  mathematics,  and 
education  ought  to  be  developed  only  at  the  State  university;  that 
such  subjects  as  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  horticulture,  and  ento- 
mology should  be  developed  only  at  the  State  college;  and  that  cer- 
tain specified  branches  of  such  subjects  as  chemistry,  botany,  zoology, 
and  bacteriology  may  be  properly  developed  in  <Hie  location  or  the 
other,  but  without  duplication. 

In  making  this  recommendation,  the  commission  would  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  purpose  is  to  promote,  rather  than  limit,  the 
development  of  graduate  and  research  work,  which  shall  be  fostered 
by  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  State  and 
backed  by  the  resources  of  a  rich  Commonwealth. 


1.  The  encouragement  of  the  development  of  graduate  work  at  the 
Iowa  State  University  and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  along  the  major  lines  of  the  institutions. 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  rule  by  the  university  according  graduate 
status  to  none  but  students  having  a  definite  proportion  of  their 
registration  in  courses  for  graduates  only. 

3.  The  determination  by  the  university  senate,  or  some  other  repre- 
sentative body,  of  the  departments  to  be  encouraged  to  develop 
graduate  courses. 

4.  The  exercise  of  greater  care  by  the  graduate  division  of  the 
State  college  in  admitting  students  from  other  institutions  to  gradu- 
ate standing.^ 

5.  The  creation  of  a  standing  committee  on  graduate  work,  to 
consist  of  two  members  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  three 
members  each  from  the  institutions  giving  graduate  work,  the  latter 
to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  graduate  faculties. 

^An  announcement  now  coming  out  provides  for  exclusion  of  graduates  of  low-grade 
schools. 
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Chapter  V. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  WORK  IN  THE  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE. 

The  commission  has  been  asked  by  the  State  board  of  education  to 
investigate  the  following  question:  ^^Does  the  liberal  arts  work 
offered  at  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
come  within  the  proper  scope  of  that  institution  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  State?" 
In  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  the  issues  raised  by  this  questicm, 
as  by  the  question  relating  to  graduate  work,  are  vital.  They  lie  at 
the  very  root  of  the  State's  higher  educational  problem.  Special 
attention  has,  therefore,  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  a  detailed 
discussion  of  principles  and  practices  is  presented  in  this  chapter 
and  in  the  appendix. 

The  necessity  of  introducing  some  courses  in  liberal  arts  and 
science  subjects  into  the  curricula  leading  to  the  various  degrees  at  the 
Iowa  State  College  will  not  be  disputed.  While  the  work  prescribed 
for  degrees  in  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics,  veterinary 
medicine,  etc.,  is  more  or  less  technical  in  all  the  State  universities 
or  land-grant  colleges,  such  work  is  nevertheless  undergraduate, 
and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  veterinary  medicine,  not  pro- 
fessional in  its  nature.  It  is  now  upon  a  scientific  collegiate  basis, 
rather  than  upon  a  mechanic  arts  or  purely  vocational  basis.  The 
first  two  years  of  the  undergraduate  curricula  in  agriculture  and 
engineering  in  nearly  all  of  the  strong  universities  of  the  United 
States  and  in  specialized  institutions  like  the  New  York  College  of 
Agriculture  in  Cornell  University  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  are  largely  made  up  of  work  in  the  fundamental 
mathematical  and  scientific  subjects,  such  as  botany,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  and  zoology,  in  combination  with  varying  amounts  of 
English  composition  and  literature,  history,  modern  languages,  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  and  sociology.  It  happens  not  infrequently 
also  that  general  or  survey  courses  in  the  latter  group  of  subjects  are 
put  into  the  last  two  years  of  the  undergraduate  course.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  this  connection  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the 
distinction,  which  is  elaborated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  between 
the  major  lines  of  work  in  an  institution  like  the  Iowa  State  College, 
and  the  group  of  liberal  arts  and  science  subjects  here  under  dis- 
cussion. The  latter  are  and  ought  to  be  auxiliary  or  service  subjects, 
which  serve  either  as  the  foundation  or  as  buttresses  for  the  main 
structure. 

The  principle  on  which  liberalizing  subjects,  whether  humanistic 
or  scientific,  should  be  included  in  the  schedule  of  work  of  an  institu- 
tion organized  by  the  State  for  the  express  purpose  of  developing 
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curricula  in  agriculture,  engineering,  etc.,  may  be  stated  thus :  Only 
such  liberalizing  subjects  should  be  incorporated  in  the  offerings  of 
the  institution,  and  only  in  such  amounts,  as  will  wisely  reenforoe 
the  technical  or  semitechnical  specialized  curricula  for  whose  develop- 
ment the  institution  was  c<mstituted.  In  all  institutions  like  the 
Iowa  State  College  attempts  to  develop  courses  in  these  subjects  for 
themselves  are  certain  to  be  made.  Strong  teachers  will  naturally 
urge  elaboration  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested,  some- 
times in  disregard  of  the  purposes  of  the  institution  as  a  whole. 
Courses  may  even  be  offered  as  a  means  of  holding  students  already 
registered  who  have  changed  their  professional  or  academic  inten- 
tions. If  there  be  such  students  in  the  institution,  they  should,  of 
course,  be  directed  to  seek  instruction  in  other  institutions  emphasis- 
ing other  curricula. 

It  is  the  commission's  opinion  that  all  these  attempts  should  be 
checked  by  the  governing  board,  even  though  the  plea  be  made  that 
the  cost  of  such  tentative  development  is  small,  or  that  the  number 
of  students  is  not  large,  or  that  a  local  demand  is  to  be  met.  To  take 
specific  examples,  the  development  of  extended  courses  in  psychology, 
in  the  history  and  theory  of  education,  in  political  science,  or  in  ad- 
vanced mathematics,  in  the  Iowa  State  College  should  be  authorized 
by  the  board  only  upon  proof  that  such  courses  are  indispensable  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  regular  work  in  the  major  lines  already 
mentioned.  The  problem  of  the  relation  between  undergraduate 
work  and  gi*aduate  work  in  the  different  departments  in  the  Iowa 
State  College  is  more  fully  discussed  in  another  place.  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  establishment  of  major  lines  of  work,  forming  the  main 
structure  in  the  curricula  of  the  State  institutions,  be  accepted,  an- 
other principle  will  be  at  once  clearly  defined.  All  departments  of 
an  institution  must  be  treated  alike  in  the  matter  of  thoroughly  ade- 
quate provisions  of  men  and  apparatus  with  which  to  do  the  work 
required  by  the  purposes  of  the  college.  All  departments  need  not 
be  treated  alike,  however,  in  facilities  for  expansion  and  outreach 
into  graduate  courses  and  research.  A  service  department  is  a  serv- 
ice department  and  not  a  major  department,  and  it  must  so  remain, 
if  waste  and  unwarrantable  duplication  of  effort  and  expenditure 
are  to  be  avoided.^ 

^  Certain  departments,  like  chemistry  and  botany,  by  their  intimate  and  organic  relation 
with  the  research  work  of  experiment  stations,  will  need  to  develop  specialized  forms  of 
work  in  the  direction  of  major  lines ;  for  example,  soil  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  plant 
pathology,  and  dairy  bacteriology.  But  in  all  such  cases  a  clear  differentiation  of  de- 
partmental functions  should  be  enforced,  for  the  State  does  not  need  two  groups  of  re- 
search men  and  two  research  laboratories  for  plant  pathology  or  dairy  bacteriology.  It  Is 
even  conceivable  that  a  strong  man  in  one  of  the  other  State  institutions  might  develop 
his  talents  along  one  of  these  lines  to  a  point  which  would  make  it  desirable  to  transfer 
him  to  the  State  college  staff  instead  of  continuing  his  work  on  the  old  location. 
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Courses  in  practically  all  of  the  subjects  referred  to  above  are 
taught  in  the  Iowa  State  College  and  embodied  in  widely  varying 
proportions  in  the  curricula  leading  to  different  degrees.  Some  of 
them,  for  example,  English  and  mathematics,  are  required  of  nearly 
all  students  in  agi*iculture,  engineering,  and  home  econcnnics.  The 
commission  finds  no  evidence  that  the  number  of  instructors  in  these 
fundamental  subjects,  as  taught  in  the  first  and  second  years,  is  too 
large  or  that  the  services  of  these  instructors  are  imeconomically 
utilized.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  semester  hours  required  in 
these  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  does  not  appear 
excessive  or  ill  balanced.  Work  in  English  composition,  elementary 
mathematics,  and  like  subjects  for  students  of  the  first  and  second 
years,  if  the  number  of  students  in  each  place  exceeds  200,  is  probably 
carried  on  just  as  economically  and  just  as  effectively  in  two  or  three 
places  as  in  one.  Two  himdred  students  will  keep  fully  occupied 
two  instructors  in  first-year  mathematics,  two  in  chemistry,  and  two 
in  rhetoric ;  similarly,  laboratory  space  for  600  first-year  students  in 
chemistry  and  zoology  would  not  be  greatly  economized  if  work 
were  to  be  done  in  one  place,  as  contrasted  with  a  more  or  less  equal 
distribution  of  it  in  three  places.  In  other  words,  the  commission 
finds  no  evidence  of  unnecessary  or  wasteful  duplication  of  work  of 
the  first  and  second  years  in  the  three  State-supported  institutions 
in  Iowa.  Each  has  its  corps  of  instructors  for  these  years  fully 
occupied,  and  pressure  upon  its  space  for  the  work  of  these  two 
years  is  not  below  normal. 

Substantially  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  essential  service  courses 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  the  curricula  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  in  the  State  college.  The  prescribed  courses  in  such  cur- 
ricula, in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  English, 
economics,  education,  and  psychology  is  warranted  by  the  normal 
needs  of  these  groups  of  students.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  State  law  in  regard  to  the  certification  of  teachers,  students 
who  wish  to  be  prepared  upon  graduation  to  teach  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  manual  training  must  have  had  instruction  in  certain 
prescribed  subjects.  The  obligation  to  give  thi^  instruction  can 
scarcely  be  called  optional  for  the  institution  unless  some  device  is 
worked  out  by  which  a  student  may  obtain  these  courses  elsewhere 
through  an  organized  plan  of  inter-institutional  movement  of  stu- 
dents.   Such  plans  are  not  yet  common  in  America. 

In  the  more  advanced  and  specialized  courses  the  commission  finds 
considerable  duplication  of  courses  offered  elsewhere.  Much  of  this 
seems  unwise  and  unwarranted  when  judged  by  the  principle  an- 
nounced by  the  college  as  covering  its  service  departments  of  instruc- 
tion.   The  commission  finds  an  illustration  of  this  tendency  in  the 
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department  of  chemistry.  The  college  must  maintain  its  under- 
graduate work  in  chemistry  upon  a  high  level ;  it  must  provide  every 
necessary  facility  for  the  chemical  side  of  the  work  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  engineering  experiment  stations.  Undoubtedly  it  must 
also  develop  certain  lines  of  graduate  work  in  chemistry  connected 
with  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  which  has  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  the  F^deral  Government  and  the  engineering  experiment 
station.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  college  would  be  war- 
ranted in  attempting  to  establish  a  great  school  of  chemical  instruc- 
tion and  research,  covering  every  phase  of  the  vast  and  varied 
subject.  If  the  State  is  to  support  several  departments  in  different 
institutions,  it  may  well  insist  upon  strictly  defined  specialized  lines 
for  each  institution.  Unquestionably  the  State  college  must  under- 
take a  great  development  of  chemical  research  as  related  to 
agriculture,  but  the  preparation  of  men  to  be  research  workers  in 
numerous  other  branches  of  chemistry  is  not  necessarily  an  obliga- 
tion laid  upon  the  State  or  upon  this  particular  college.* 

The  commission  recommends  a  thorough-going  revision  of  the  an- 
nouncements of  this  department  and  the  elimination  of  all  courses 
that  are  not  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  the  develop- 
ment of  major  lines,  and  do  not  directly  reenforce  the  work  of  the 
experiment  stations.  An  advisory  committee  of  members  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  who  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
State  college  and  State  university,  could  undoubtedly  assist  the  board 
very  materially  in  determining  the  lines  of  advanced  work  in  chem- 
istry which  each  institution  should  cultivate. 

The  charge  has  frequently  been  made  and  widely  believed  that  the 
Iowa  State  College  has  endeavored  to  build  up  a  curriculum  in  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  leading  to  a  nontechnical  degree  either  in  general 
science  or  in  arts.  The  present  president  of  the  college  and  others 
in  responsible  positions  disclaim  in  most  explicit  terms  any  attempt 
to  build  up  such  a  curriculum.  They  insist  that  only  such  liberal 
arts  subjects  and  only  so  much  of  such  subjects  will  be  taught  by  the 
institution  as  will  be  needed  for  a  properly  balanced  and  enriched 
curriculum  in  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics,  and  veteri- 
nary science.  While  the  commission  accepts  this  statement  as  an 
accurate  description  of  the  present  intention,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  an  attempt  was  made  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  history  of  this 
college  to  formulate  a  curriculum  which  might  have  been  described 
not  inaccurately  as  a  curriculum  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  even 
though  it  was  not  intended  to  have  it  lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  The  commission  found  some  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  the 

1  For  a  comparison  between  the  offerings  in  chemistry  by  the  Iowa  State  College  and 
by  other  institutions,  see  Appendix,  p.  141. 
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definiteness  and  vigor  of  this  attempt.  Possibly  part  of  the  differ- 
ence of  opinicm  rose  from  the  difference  of  concept  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  a  general  or  a  liberal  arts  course.  Since  both  the  humani- 
ties and  the  sciences  are  now  accepted  as  proper  liberalizing  discip- 
lines, the  commission  does  not  distinguish  between  a  curriculum  in 
which  a  student  may  major  in  geology  or  mathematics  and  receive 
a  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  general  science,  and  a  curriculum 
in  which  a  student  may  major  in  philosophy  or  economics.  Courses 
offered  in  several  departments  in  the  general  catalog  for  1915-16 
indicate  a  past  or  present  ambition  to  expand  certain  subjects  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  curricula  in  which  they  constitute  a  subsidiary  ele- 
ment. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  the  contention  that  all  the 
work  in  liberal  arts  and  pure  science  now  offered  is  primarily  sub- 
ordinated to  the  interests  of  students  taking  one  of  the  curricula 
leading  to  degrees  in  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics,  etc. 
In  plkce  of  the  "colleges"  commonly  found  in  the  larger  univer- 
sities, this  institution  has  a  grouping  of  departments  designated  as 
"  divisions,"  for  example,  the  division  of  engineering,  the  division  of 
agriculture.  It  is  evident  that  the  division  of  industrial  science 
is  constituted  in  a  different  maimer  from  the  other  divisions,  and 
that  the  procedure  of  a  student  in  this  division,  if  not  his  original 
intention,  is  likely  to  differ  quite  markedly  from  the  procedure  of  a 
student  who  enters  upon  the  curricula  in  agriculture  or  engineering. 
The  catalog  for  1915-16,  page  232,  states: 

The  courses  in  industrial  science  are  not  "liberal  arts  courses."  They  are 
courses  intended  to  fit  the  student  for  certain  specialized  fields  of  professional 
activity  ♦  ♦  An  opportunity  Is  offered  for  the  election  of  an  amount  of 
general  work  approximately  equal  to  that  allowed  or  required  in  other  techi- 
nical  courses  of  the  institution  ♦  ♦  Neither  are  those  courses  to  be  re- 
garded as  general  science  courses,  for  as  soon  as  the  scientific  and  linguistic 
foundation  of  the  freshman  and  a  part  of  the  sophomore  year  has  been  se- 
cured, the  student  Is  required  to  specialize  In  some  science  and  to  relate  It 
definitely  to  Its  Industrial  and  professional  phases. 

The  division  of  industrial  science  includes  the  departments  of — 

Bacteriology  and  hygiene.  Mathematics. 

Botany.  Military  science  and  tactics. 

Chemistry.  Modern  languages. 

Economics.  Music. 

English.  Physical  training. 

History  and  psychology.  Public  speaking. 

Library.  Zoologj*. 

Logically  geology  and  physics  should  be  here,  but  they  are,  as  it 
happens,  departments  in  other  divisions. 
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In  the  division  of  industrial  science  there  are-  four  curricula  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  with  major  work  in  one  of 
the  following  departments: 


Joint  or  five-year  curricula  are  offered  in  chemical  engineering, 
agricultural  engineering,  and  home  economics.  A  six-year  combined 
curriculum  with  veterinary  medicine  is  also  provided. 

The  curriculum  of  the  freshman  year  in  industrial  science  hading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  (in  some  major  science)  has  no 
industrial  subject  whatever  in  its  total  of  34  or  37  hours,  unless  2 
hours  of  the  industrial  history  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  American  agriculture  be  so  characterized.  In  this 
respect  the  curriculum  does  not  greatly  differ  from  the  curriculum  in 
agriculture.  In  the  sophomore  year,  16  hours  of  "  science  electives  " 
and  12  hours  of  free  electives  are  included  in  the  total  of  36  hours. 
The  only  industrial  subjects  that  appear  here  in  the  science  electives 
are  veterinary  anatomy,  veterinary  pathology,  and  veterinary  physi- 
ology. The  major  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  requires  that  at 
least  20  hours  out  of  a  total  of  64  shall  be  chosen  from  the  major 
subjects  enumerated  above. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  a  student  in  getting  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree  might  reduce  the  elements  which  are  really 
industrial  to  a  very  low  minimum.  If  his  major  were  in  economics, 
mathematics,  or  geology,  he  would  have  2  hours  of  industrial  sub- 
jects in  the  freshman  year,  none  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  24  in  his  junior  and  senior  years,  with  a  possibility  of 
materially  reducing  the  24  with  the  approval  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties. This  is  not  far  from  the  substance  of  a  curriculum  in  liberal 
arts  and  sciences.  The  distinction  between  a  major  in  geology  and 
a  major  in  history  is  not  material,  if  the  principle  of  prescribed 
courses  along  major  technological  lines,  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  college,  is  accepted.  While  the  curriculum  does  not 
permit  a  major  in  such  humanistic  subjects  as  English,  modem 
languages,  and  education,  each  of  these  subjects  may  have  a  con- 
siderable representation  through  tiie  free  electives. 


Bacteriology  and  hygiene. 
Botany. 


Mathematics. 
Physics. 


Chemistry. 
Economics. 
Entomology. 
(Jeology. 


Veterinary  anatomy. 
Veterinary  pathology. 
Veterinary  physiology. 
Zoology. 


Special  groups  in  this  department  are  : 


Applie<l  botany. 
Applied  chemistry. 


Applied  entomology. 
Applied  geology. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  many  of  the  relatively  small  number  of 
students  taking  the  degree  in  industrial  science  have  been  allowed  to 
abuse  the  opportunities  which  exist  for  making  extreme  schedules. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  the  offerings  of  three  of  the  depart- 
ments included  in  the  division  of  industrial  science  are  analyzed  with 
a  view  to  determining  how  far  they  have  conformed  in  their  devel- 
opment to  the  limitations  laid  upon  them  as  service  departments  sub- 
ordinate to  the  major  technological  lines  of  the  college.  An  analysts 
of  the  offerings  of  four  other  departments  in  the  same  division  is 
given  in  the  appendix,  page  140. 

An  analysis  of  the  department  of  English  and  the  department  of 
literature,  which  appear  to  be  really  one  department,  shows  that  the 
principle  of  subordination  of  the  work  of  these  departments  to 
the  major  purpose  of  the  college  is  well  followed  out.  The  im- 
expectedly  large  number  of  courses  in  these  departments  is  due  to 
the  splitting  up  of  the  elementary  work  into  courses  which,  in  the 
main^  duplicate  each  other,  having  slightly  varied  credit  values  for 
different  groups  of  students — for  example,  those  in  home  economics 
or  in  agriculture.  In  English  15  courses  are  announced,  of  which  1 
set  of  2  courses,  with  3  credit  hours  each,  is  designed  for  agricul- 
tural engineers;  another  for  agricultural  students;  still  another,  with 
2  hours'  credit,  for  women.  The  total  offerings,  including  these 
duplicates,  are  36  semester  hours,  or,  eliminating  duplications.  22 
semester  hours. 

In  literature  an  elastic  scheme  of  credit  is  elaborated.  Literature 
1,  for  example,  may  be  taken  for  1,  2, 3,  or  4  hours'  credit.  The  maxi- 
mum obtainable  in  the  general  courses  is  14  hours.  An  unusual 
group  is  described  as  "Literature  as  related  to  technical  subjects 
and  courses."  One  of  these  courses  is  "The  scientific  age  in  litera- 
ture." Others  are  "  Literature  of  farm  and  community  life,"  "  Read- 
ing for  children  at  home  and  at  school,"  and  "The  farm  library." 
The  total  offerings  in  this  group  in  the  department  of  literature  are 
18  semester  hours.  No  courses  open  to  undergraduates  and  gradu- 
ates, or  to  graduates  only,  are  offered  in  these  two  departments. 

The  announcements  in  the  department  of  economic  science  ("Ap- 
plied economics  and  social  science'')  indicate  a  disregard  of  the 
sentiment  which  has  kept  English  and  literature  purely  service 
departments.  Six  courses,  totaling  16  semester  hours,  are  for  imder- 
graduates.  Twenty-four  courses,  totaling  17  semester  hours,  are  for 
undergraduates  and  graduates,  including  two  "  seminar "  courses 
("current  events,"  "reading  economic  magazines"),  and  one  in  re- 
search, involving  public  utilities,  speculation,  and  "various  other  prob- 
lems and  phases  of  social  and  industrial  life."  One  course  in  thesis 
and  research  work  is  for  graduates  only.  The  head  of  the  department 
states  that  each  course  is  given  a  distinctly  agricultural  or  engineer- 
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ing  bent  and  that  it  justifies  itself  as*  a  semitechnical  or  industrial 
course,  as  distinguished  from  a  liberal-arts  course.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  commission,  however,  that  so  large  a  number  of  courses  is 
unnecessary  for  the  support  of  the  allied  interests,  and  that  the 
wide  differentiation  indicated  by  the  titles  just  quoted  scarcely  repre- 
sents present  institutional  necessities.  The  commission  would  point 
out  that  the  importance  of  a  very  thorough  training  in  the  principles 
of  economics  f  oi  an  engineer  who  wishes  to  do  research  work  in  rail- 
road rates,  or  in  municipal  or  financial  direction  of  public  utilities, 
does  not  constitute  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  this  college  to  give 
such  instruction,  merely  because  it  maintains  a  college  of  engineer- 
ing and  an  engineering  experiment  station.  A  student  wishing  to 
make  this  combination  of  economics  with  engineering  would  do  far 
better  to  go  to  an  institution  making  a  specialty  of  graduate  work 
in  economics.  The  State  and  the  State  college  would  be  the  gainer 
by  such  an  arrangement,  and  would  avoid  the  criticism  which  might 
be  leveled  at  the  present  tendency  to  develop  advanced  and  graduate 
courses  in  economics  in  this  institution. 
The  courses  in  geology  are  designed — 

to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  In  civU  engineering,  students  in  the 
division  of  agriculture,  students  specializing  in  geology  and  botany,  students  in 
mining  engineering,  those  who  expect  to  become  mining  geologists  and  profes- 
sional geologists,  and  students  talcing  general  courses. 

Accordingly,  a  student's  major  may  be  in  geology  in  the  division  of 
industrial  science.  In  so  doing  he  would  take  a  maximum  of  49  hours 
in  geology,  mineralogy,  and  physiography,  without  choosing  any 
electives  from  these  subjects,  save  as  alternates  for  prescribed  courses. 
This  curriculum,  with  geology  as  major,  whether  designed  for  pro- 
fessional geologists  or  "students  taking  general  courses,"  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  which  could  be  taken  in  a  standard  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  perhaps  leading  to  an  A.  B.  degree. 
It  could  not  justly  be  described  as  auxiliary  to  any  technological  or 
eemiprofessional  purpose  in  agriculture  or  engineering. 

In  the  department  of  geology  28  courses  are  announced — i  for 
undergraduates,  18  for  undergraduates  and  graduates,  and  6  for 
graduates  only.  These  represent  a  total  of  about  95  semester  hours, 
covering  work  in  geology,  mineralogy,  petrology,  petrography,  strati- 
graphy, cartography,  physiography,  and  meteorology.  The  staff  of 
instruction  consists  of  one  professor,  who  is  also  professor  of  engi- 
neering and  vice  dean  of  the  division  of  engineering,  and  one  assist- 
ant professor.  Six  graduate  courses  are  announced  by  the  professor, 
with  no  indication  of  alternation  in  the  giving  of  the  courses  year 
by  year.  Special  work  in  the  thesis  course,  with  five  hours'  credit, 
may  be  taken  in  such  specialties  as  metamorphism  and  stratigraphic 
geology.   Except  for  the  courses  that  may  be  used  for  a  major  in 
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industrial  science  or  in  one  of  the  general  courses,'^  the  amount  of 
work  called  for  in  this  department  by  students  in  agriculture  and 
engineering,  even  including  mining  engineering,  would  not  require 
more  than  one-half  the  present  offerings. 

The  commission  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  of  this 
department,  as  announced  in  the  catalogue  for  1915-16,  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  large  duplication  of  the  work  done  at  the  State 
university.  Geology  as  a  major  subject  in  the  curriculum  in  in- 
dustrial science  and  in  any  other  curriculum  designed  to  train  pro- 
fessional geologists  should  be  eliminated  from  the  State  college. 
The  State  does  not  need  two  research  or  graduate  departments  of 
geology,  for  the  number  of  graduate  students  is  not  likely,  in  the 
near  future,  to  be  very  large.  The  State  university  is  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  office  of  the  State  geologist  and  the  great  collections 
belonging  to  that  office.  Because  of  the  development  already  at- 
tained at  the  State  imiversity  under  these  conditions,  that  institu- 
tion is  the  logical  and  proper  place  for  training  all  students  who 
wish  advanced  work  in  geology.  At  the  State  university  19  courses, 
totaling  69  hours,  are  offered,  besides  6  research  courses,  for  which 
specific  hours  of  credit  are  not  announced.  The  department  includes 
the  same  general  scope  of  work  as  at  the  State  college,  and  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  two  professors,  one  instructor,  and  one  assistant. 

The  State  college  must,  of  course,  provide  general  courses  in 
geology,  meteorology,  etc.,  in  a  service  department  conducted  as 
such  for  students  in  agriculture  and  engineering,  but  the  depart- 
ment of  geology  should  be  kept  at  that  limit.  If,  as  is  quite  pos- 
sible, a  student  should  now  and  then  be  developed  who  desires  to 
make  geology  a  profession,  or  who  seeks  to  strengthen  himself  as  a 
mining  geologist,  provision  should  be  made  for  his  transfer  to  the 
State  university  or  to  seme  other  institution  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  mining  or  geological  students  in  its  advanced  or  graduate 
courses  to  give  a  distinctly  professional  atmosphere  and  momentum, 
to  create  in  him  a  real  scientific  or  professional  enthusiasm.  In 
1914^15  the  registration  in  mining  engineering  in  the  State  college 
was:  Senior  class,  3;  junior  class,  4;  sophomore  class,  0;  freshman 
class,  3.  A  group  so  small,  even  if  kept  carefully  segregated,  would 
be  practically  lost  in  the  body  of  engineering  and  agricultural 
students. 

In  order  that  the  State  college  may  avoid  all  further  suspicion 
that  it  is  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  curriculum  of  liberal  arts,  the 
commission  recommends  that  its  officers  take  immediate  steps  (1) 
to  confine  the  offerings  of  the  departments  included  in  the  division 
of  industrial  science  to  such  scope  as  is  appropriate  to  purely  service 
departments  and  (2)  so  to  recast  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  this  division  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
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any  student  to  secure  the  degree  without  pursuing  industrial  or  pro- 
fessional courses  to  an  amount  substantially  equal  to  that  required 
in  other  technical  courses  in  the  institution.  These  steps  the  com- 
mission thinks  are  necessary  to  make  the  work  in  this  department 
coincide  with  the  catalogue  announcement  quoted  on  page  70. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  strict  enforcement  by  the  State  board  of  education  of  the 
principle  that  departments  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  at  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  shall  be  simply 
service  departments;  especially  the  revision  of  the  work  offered  in 
the  departments  of  economic  science,  geology,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics to  secure  conformity  to  this  principle. 

2.  The  abandonment  of  courses  in  chemistry  at  the  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege which  neither  contribute  to  the  major  lines  of  that  institution 
nor  reinforce  the  work  of  the  experiment  stati(ms. 

3.  The  revision  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  the  division  of  industrial  sciences  to  render  it  impossible 
to  secure  the  degree  except  on  completion  of  industrial  and  profes- 
sional courses  (in  contradistinction  to  liberal  arts  courses)  equal  in 
amount  to  those  required  in  technical  curricula. 


Chapter  VL 

EXTENSION  WORK. 

The  State  board's  memoirandum,  which  in  general  has  served  as  the 
commission's  guide,  says,  under  the  caption  "  Extension  Work  " : 

Would  it  be  feasible  or  wise  to  consolidate  the  extension  work  of  the  three 
institutions  under  one  head  which  would  represent  the  institutions  collectively 
and  correlate  the  work?  ♦  ♦  ♦  More  or  less  duplication  Is  sure  to  result  if 
this  work  is  carried  on  independently.  Your  advice  touching  these  points  will 
be  much  ai^reciated. 

The  extension  work  of  institutions  of  higher  education  is  the 
taking  of  some  part  or  parts  of  the  institution  to  the  people  where 
they  live.  It  is  of  two  rather  distinct  kinds:  (1)  The  giving  of 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  localities,  representing  similar  courses 
at  the  institution  itself;  (2)  instructing  and  aiding  the  people  by 
means  of  many  varieties  of  welfare  work,  rather  than  by  recognized 
courses  or  sustained  periods  of  instruction. 

The  former  is  the  true  university  extension — ^the  extending  of  the 
institution,  by  means  of  summarized  and  popularized  courses  of  lec- 
tures and  reading  in  the  subjects  that  are  regularly  included  in  its 
curriculum.  This  formal  type  of  enterprise  at  present  occupies  a 
very  minor  place  in  the  extension  field.  An  institution  may  now 
lend  itself  in  many  kinds  of  helpfulness  and  cooperate  with  any 
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number  of  agencies  and  organizations,  to  disseminate  information, 
to  aid  a  person  in  his  occupation,  to  meet  the  problems  of  a  com- 
munity, to  set  new  forces  in  operation,  to  organize  the  intelligence 
of  a  constituency.  This  latter  type  of  extension  work  has  come  pri- 
marily out  of  the  land-grant  colleges  on  their  agricultural  side,  being 
an  expression  of  their  desire  to  reach  a  manifest  need  and  to  make 
the  widest  application  of  public  funds.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  new 
or  decidedly  modern  intention  in  education.  It  is  now  recognized  as 
a  form  of  national  as  well  as  institutional  effort,  in  the  Smith-Lever 
bill,  which  was  signed  by  President  Wilson  May  8,  1914,  and  which 
provides  Federal  appropriations  for  extension  work  in  cooperation 
with  State  appropriations.  This  kind  of  extension  enterprise  is  now 
reacting  strongly  on  the  older  kind  and  on  liberal-arts  institutions. 

In  the  State  of  Iowa  the  older  form  of  university  extension  was 
early  imdertaken  by  the  State  university,  and,  although  it  is  yet 
continued  to  some  extent,  the  welfare  type  is  now,  as  elsewhere, 
greatly  in  the  ascendancy.^ 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  defines  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work  (as  conducted  by  the  State  college)  to  be  "  the  giving  of  instruc- 
tion and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  tjie  several 
communities,  and  imparting  to  such  persons  information  on  said  sub- 
jects through  field  demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise." 
Aside  from  a  flat  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  each  State  ($480,000 
for  the  United  States),  the  proportion  of  the  Federal  appropriation 
that  goes  to  any  State  is  determined  by  the  ratio  that  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  the  given  State  bears  to  the  rural  population  of  the  United 
States,  as  shown  by  the  next  preceding  Federal  census,  on  condition 
that  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  comes  from  the  Federal  funds  shall 
be  provided  within  each  State.  The  total  appropriation  for  coopera- 
tive agricultural  extension  that  must  be  equaled  by  other  than  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  $4,100,000  when  the  operation  of  the  bill  matures ; 
it  began  with  $600,000  and  increases  $500,000  each  year  for  seven 
years. 

With  the  enlargement  of  the  fields  and  intentions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, extension  work,  as  well  as  graduate  work,  is  a  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  institution.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  every 
department  or  unit  in  an  institution  may  engage  in  extension  work. 
The  department  must  first  be  organized  and  developed  effectively  for 
its  regular  college  teaching;  the  extension  work,  if  it  comes  at  all. 
should  be  the  result  of  this  internal  maturity.    In  the  case  of  more 

*  At  the  State  university  extension  work  was  formally  Inaugurated  by  faculty  action  In 
October,  1891.   Lectures  of  extension  character  were,  however,  given  in  1887. 

At  Iowa  state  College  extension  work  has  been  conducted  almost  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Institution,  and  was  being  carried  forward  on  a  considerable  scale  when  the  first 
State  appropriation  was  made  in  1906. 
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or  less  competing  institutions  in  any  State,  founded  on  public  funds, 
there  must  also  be  a  good  working  understanding  between  all  of 
them.  Manifestly,  the  division  of  extension  work  between  such 
different  institutions  can  not  be  geographical,  particularly  if  the 
institutions  are  chartered  as  State  institutions  covering  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  differentiation  must  lie  primarily  in  the  dividing 
of  subject  matter,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  cooperative  extension 
work  of  the  land-grant  colleges  is  clearly  defined  by  Federal  statute. 

The  extension  enterprises  issuing  from  the  three  institutions  in 
Iowa  are  uncorrected.  While  there  is  no  particular  or  damaging 
duplication  at  present,  there  is  nevertheless  danger  in  the  situation, 
especially  in  municipal  engineering  and  related  lines,  and  the  longer 
the  condition  continues  the  greater  will  be  the  likelihood  of  conflict. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  situation  in  Iowa,  whereby  the 
people  have  not,  by  statute,  accurately  defined  the  spheres  or  at  least 
the  intentions  of  the  institutions.  No  real  reduction  in  the  over- 
lapping of  public  effort  can  be  accomplished  in  the  extension  work 
unless  it  is  accomplished  also  in  the  regular  collegiate  work.  The 
remedy  lies  in  adopting  the  principle  of  the  major  line  of  work  else- 
where advised ;  from  these  major  lines  the  extension  enterprises  may 
develop  regularly  and  fully.  This  procedure  would  also  have  tiie 
effect  of  solidifying  the  extension  enterprise  within  the  institution 
itself,  making  it  a  regular  part  of  the  institutional  life,  issuing  from 
the  major  lines,  rather  than  a  thing  apart,  organized  in  entire  sepa- 
ration— although,  of  course,  the  administration  of  extension  work 
will  always  demand  special  offices  and  sets  of  officers. 

The  commission  recommends,  as  a  means  of  reducing  differences 
and  adjusting  difficulties  between  the  three  institutions  in  the  field 
of  extension  work,  that  the  board  of  education  establish  a  conference 
composed  of  the  persons  immediately  responsible  for  extension  in 
each  of  the  institutions  and  of  a  small  special  committee  of  the 
membership  of  the  board  itself,  this  conference  to  meet  for  discussion 
before  the  main  enterprises  for  the  year  are  laid  out  by  the  different 
institutions  and  as  often  thereafter  as  may  be  advisable.  This  con- 
ference should  constitute  a  committee  or  council  of  guidance,  without 
legislative  authority.* 


1.  The  strict  application  of  the  principle  of  the  major  lines  of 
work  to  the  development  of  the  extension  enterprises  of  the  three 
State  institutions. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  conference  on  extension  work  composed 
of  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  extension  officers  of  the 
three  institutions  to  discuss  projects. 

^  For  an  account  of  the  methods  and  scope  of  the  extension  work  of  the  three  State 
instltntlons,  see  Appendix,  p.  145. 
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Chapter  VII. 


DUPLICATION  OF  WORK  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  at  Cedar  Falls,  necessarily 
offers  those  subjects  that  are  of  special  value  to  the  professional 
training  of  teachers.  Psychology  and  education  are  consequently 
furnished  in  reasonable  amount,  about  20  term  hours  of  the  former, 
about  30  of  the  latter  (exclusive  of  some  20  hours  of  observation  and 
practice  teaching),  and  2  hours  each  of  logic  and  ethics. 

This  statement  represents  the  operation  of  the  schedule  when 
repetition  is  disregarded.  As  a  matter  of  fact  three  of  the  5-hour 
education  courses  are  given  four  times  a  year,  another  three  times, 
and  two  twice  in  the  year.  So  the  total  number  of  hours  offered  to 
students  runs  much  higher  than  the  figures  given,  although  no  one 
student  could  secure  (exclusive  of  practice  teaching)  credit  for 
more  than  the  amount  first  mentioned.  This  program  involves 
materially  more,  both  of  psychology  and  education,  tiian  the  State 
law  requires  for  first-class  teaching  certificates,  but  not  more  than 
is  appropriate  in  a  professional  institution  of  this  kind.  Indeed, 
there  might  well  be  some  development  of  the  work  in  lines  now 
either  unrepresented  or  too  meagerly  represented. 

At  the  University  of  Iowa  there  has  been  for  many  years  a  depart- 
ment of  education  and  also  a  department  of  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology. In  1913  there  was  established  a  college  of  education  with 
its  own  dean  and  special  staff,  which  therefore  replaces  the  old 
department  of  education.  In  recent  years,  in  connection  with  the 
general  growth  of  the  university,  a  considerable  amount  of  graduate 
work  has  been  developed  both  in  psychology  and  education.  The 
organization  of  both  branches  of  work  appears  to  be  sound,  and  the 
large  number  of  students  electing  courses  in  these  departments 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  fulfilling  in  large  measure  a 
need  definitely  felt  by  the  student  body.  No  doubt  the  attendance 
of  students  on  these  courses  is  largely  affected  by  the  State  law, 
which  requires  that  first-class  teaching  certificates  may  be  issued 
only  to  persons  who  have  successfully  passed  6  units  of  work  in 
psychology  and  14  units  of  work  in  education.  At  the  present  time 
the  college  of  education  is  offering  roughly  50  credit  hours,  excluding 
research  work,  but  including  the  summer  term;  the  department  of 
philosophy  and  psychology  offers  in  psychology  approximately  36 
hours,  exclusive  of  research  and  inclusive  of  the  summer  session. 
These  figures  are  approximate  only,  because  the  work  necessarily 
varies  slightly  from  year  to  year  and  is  likely  to  be  particularly 
variable  in  the  summer  term.  Both  departments  are  handling  large 
groups  of  students  in  a  creditable  manner.    (See  Table  6.)  There 
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would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
develop  in  response  to  any  genuine  demands  as  rapidly  as  the 
financial  resources  of  the  institution  and  a  just  regard  to  the  similar 
development  of  other  academic  interests  will  permit. 

One  point  at  which  difficulty  has  been  encountered  relates  to  the 
State  law  requiring  that  the  schools  shall  offer  instructions  in  house- 
hold economics,  agriculture,  and  manual  training.  Through  its 
existing  departments  the  university  has  been  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish proper  instruction  in  domestic  science  and  to  do  something 
toward  training  in  the  manual  arts,  but  it  is  obviously  not  properly 
equipped  to  offer  work  in  agriculture.  Nevertheless,  there  are  on  its 
grounds  at  all  times  a  large  number  of  young  people  planning  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  State 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  offer  or  supervise  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  agriculture.  More  pressing  has  been  the 
need  of  teachers  already  in  the  field  who  have  not  had  this  training, 
and  who,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law,  must  secure  such  instruc- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Many  such  teachers  can  only 
come  during  the  summer  term,  and  the  university  has  accordingly 
been  put  under  pressure  to  furnish  instruction  in  agricultural  sub- 
jects at  that  time,  whatever  it  might  do  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  work  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  duplicates  to  some  extent  work  given  at  Ames  and  at  Cedar 
FaUs. 

Work  in  psychology  has  been  offered  at  the  State  college  ever  since 
its  foundation.  At  first  the  offering  of  courses  was  very  modest 
and  designed  to  give  a  general  introductory  discipline  to  such  stu- 
dents as  might  in  point  of  fact  be  expecting  to  teach.  With  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  work  in  domestic  science,  and  with  the  increas- 
ing emphasis,  on  agricultural  instruction  in  the  schools,  occasioned 
by  the  legislation  so  often  referred  to,  it  has  come  about  that  the 
number  of  students  at  any  one  time  on  the  grounds  at  Ames  expect- 
ing to  become  teachers  is  very  large,  running  well  up  into  the  hun- 
dreds. The  college  has  not  unnaturally  felt  that  it  owed  these 
young  people  the  opportunity  to  train  themselves  reasonably  for 
their  function  as  teachers,  not  only  in  their  subject  matter,  but  also 
in  those  accessory  branches  most  directly  related  to  the  technique  of 
teaching,  two  of  which,  pedagogy  and  psychology,  are  actually  re- 
quired by  the  law.  (See  Table  6.)  In  response  to  these  motives, 
the  work  in  education  has  been  developed  very  rapidly  since  1911; 
the  work  in  psychology  somewhat  more  slowly,  but  nevertheless 
definitely.  The  program  schedules  approximately  24  semester  hours 
of  education,  disregarding  practice  teaching  (6  hours)  and  research, 
and  23  hours  of  psychology,  including  2  of  ethics;  16  hours  of  the 
education  work  are  repeated  in  the  summer,  with  4  hours  of  practice 
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teaching  work;  11  hours  of  psychology  are  thus  repeated.  The 
amount  of  work  so  oflFered  is  in  theory  designed  simply  to  comply 
with  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  law ;  that  is  to  say,  14  units 
of  education  are  ostensibly  offered  and  6  units  of  psychology.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  appreciably  more  than  this  is  offered,  but  under  the 
conditions  of  election  of  courses  that  exist  at  the  State  college,  it  is 
probably  true  that  no  single  student  would  normally  find  it  pos- 
sible to  secure  more  than  the  amount  called  for  by  law.  Evidently 
this  can  not  be  profitably  taken  all  in  one  term,  and  if  spread  out  to 
cover  several  terms,  it  almost  inevitably  results  that  the  total  amount 
offered  is  in  excess  of  this  legal  requirement. 

In  the  summer  term  teachers  are  coming  in  increasing  numbers, 
as  they  are  at  the  State  university  and  at  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, to  equip  themselves  to  meet  the  demands  for  instruction  in 
agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  the  manual  arts.  With  the  facili- 
ties available  at  Ames  it  is  obviously  possible  to  give  admirable 
opportunity  for  accomplishing  this  particular  purpose.  In  conjunc- 
tion, however,  with  such  courses  the  authorities  at  Ames  have  seen 
fit  to  offer  an  appreciable  number  of  other  courses  covering  work  in 
school  administration,  in  the  principles  of  teaching,  etc.,  work  which 
has  been  most  highly  developed  heretofore  at  the  State  university. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  as  between  Iowa  State  College  and  the 
State  university  there  is  at  present  an  appreciable  overlapping  of 
work  in  psychology  and  education.  That  elementary  psychology 
must  be  given  at  both  places  is  apparently  agreed  upon  by  all  con- 
cerned. That  the  work  at  the  State  college  may  well  touch  upcoi 
educational  psychology  and  some  of  the  more  practical  of  the  ap- 
plied branches  of  psychology  is  also  not  called  in  question.  There 
appears  to  be  no  intention  to  go  further  than  this,  and  there  is 
consequently  at  this  juncture  no  division  of  opinion  as  between  the 
authorities  at  the  State  college  and  the  State  university  regarding 
the  appropriate  policy  to  be  followed.  The  more  advanced  work  will 
continue  to  be  developed  and  carried  on  at  the  State  university  as  in 
the  immediate  past.  In  education,  however,  while  there  is  again  no 
disposition  to  question  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  giving  the  more 
rudimentary  instruction  in  education  at  both  places,  such  for  ex- 
ample as  courses  in  the  history  of  education,  in  general  methods, 
and  the  like,  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  work  in  agricultural  education  may  be  properly  undertaken 
at  the  State  university,  and  regarding  the  extent  to  which  work  in 
school  administration,  with  special  reference  to  the  interests  of  super- 
intendents and  supervisors,  may  be  justifiably  developed  at  the  State 
college. 

In  view  of  the  very  great  difficulty  in  training  teachers  so  that 
they  may  comply  with  the  new  State  law,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
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resources  of  all  the  State  institutions  will  for  several  years  be  strained 
to  the  limit,  especially  during  the  summer  term.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  doubtful  whether  there  ought  to  be  any  external  limitation  put 
upon  the  facilities  offered  at  the  several  State  institutions  for  giving 
work  in  home  economics,  agriculture,  and  manual  training  until  the 
present  force  of  teachers  in  the  State  schools  has  become  satisfactorily 
equipped  to  meet  these  obligations.  This  may  well  take  several  years 
to  accomplish,  assuming  that  in  the  meantime  there  is  no  modification 
of  the  law. 

It  may,  however,  well  be  questioned  whether,  after  this  service  . 
has  been  substantially  rendered,  there  may  not  properly  be  a  some- 
what rigorous  delimitation  of  the  work  in  psychology  and  education 
at  the  State  college  such  as  will  prevent  the  development  there  of 
more  than  that  amount  of  work  requisite  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  State  law  for  first-class  certificates.  It  is  the  understanding 
of  the  commission  that  such  a  policy  is,  as  stated  above,  avowedly 
that  of  the  present  administration  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts.  It  is,  however,  equally  obvious  that,  unless  some 
rigid  sui>ervision  is  exercised,  the  history  of  other  institutions  will  be 
repeated  and  this  work  will  little  by  little  be  allowed  to  grow  until 
it  has  quite  outstripped  the  original  intentions  of  its  founders.  Cer- 
tainly, with  the  exception  of  work  in  agriculture,  the  more  advanced 
forms  of  training  for  teachers  and  especially  for  superintendents 
and  supervisors  who  are  to  go  into  the  higher  branches  of  work  in 
the  State  ought  chiefly  to  be  provided  for  at  the  State  university. 
The  facilities  for  such  work  are  already  fairly  satisfactory  there  and 
can  readily  be  developed  into  conditions  of  an  entirely  adequate  kind 
with  a  smaller  expenditure  of  time  and  money  and  among  more  con- 
genial academic  surroundings  than  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Such  development  will  require  substantial  expenditures,  but  they 
should  unquestionably  be  made.  There  is  decided  need  for  a  proper 
practice  school  at  the  university.  As  a  makeshift  the  present  ar- 
rangements may  be  accepted  for  a  time,  but  they  lack  stability,  and 
are  imperfect  in  many  essential  particulars.  The  State  can  hardly 
justify  a  policy  which  involves  doing  poorly  a  thing  that,  if  done  at 
all,  ought  to  be  done  supremely  well.  No  informed  person  can  doubt 
that  this  practice  teaching  work  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  community  in  the  State  that  it  be  done  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  If  in  this  matter  the  State  is  to  draw  upon,  or  co- 
operate with,  the  school  authorities  of  Iowa  City  or  any  other 
municipality,  it  should  be  under  conditions  that  fully  safeguard  the 
larger  interests  of  the  State  by  assuring  opportunities  which  both 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively  are  representative  and  adequate. 
Otherwise  the  State  ought  to  rely  wholly  upon  its  own  resources. 
41817*— 16  6 
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Beplying  more  specifically  to  the  inquiry  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  the  commission  feels  that,  as  it  has  indicated  above,  a 
certain  limited  amount  of  work  in  education  is  justifiable  at  the 
State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  The  obstacles  at 
present  encountered  in  the  execution  of  any  proposition  to  have 
teachers  who  are  preparing  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture  take 
their  agricultural  work  at  the  State  college  and  their  work  in 
education  at  the  State  university  or  the  State  teachers  college  are  of 
two  main  types,  the  one  sentimental  and  capable  of  mastery,  the 
other  instrinsically  educational  and  much  more  difficult  to  eliminate. 

In  view  of  the  present  attitude  of  mind  among  the  students  and 
the  alumni  of  the  State  university  and  the  State  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts,  any  discussion  of  migration  between  these 
two  institutions  may  be  dismissed  as  purely  academic.  Speaking 
broadly,  no  student  will  go  from  one  to  the  other  if  he  can  possibly 
avoid  it.  Obviously  this  prejudice  is  intrinsically  perverse  and 
almost  morbid,  and  with  a  more  rational  state  of  the  public  mind,  could 
not  for  a  moment  be  countenanced.  It  does,  however,  relate  vitally 
to  the  actual  facts  in  the  present  situation.  Migration  from  Ames  to 
Cedar  Falls  would  encounter  another  type  of  sentimental  prejudice, 
but  one  perhaps  equally  deep-seated.  There  is  no  material  animosity 
between  these  two  groups  of  students  or  between  the  alumni,  but  the 
students  and  graduates  of  the  State  college  are  not  disposed  to  favor 
migration  to  the  institution  at  Cedar  Falls.  However  unjustifiable 
this  attitude  may  be,  it  would  at  least  make  it  difficult  to  induce  stu- 
dents to  go  to  the  State  teachers  college  in  the  necessary  numbers  to 
make  a  solutionK>f  the  problem  based  on  migration  at  all  satisfactory. 
Moreover,  there  are  difficulties  on  the  side  of  inadequate  accommo- 
dations at  the  State  teachers  college,  comm^jited  upon  elsewhere  in 
this  report  (p.  65),  which  would  render  this  proposal  inadvisable 
without  a  very  material  enlargement  of  the  staff  and  the  plant  at 
Cedar  Falls. 

The  other  difficulty  ccmcerns  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results  in  handling  the  courses  in  education,  it  is  desirable  that 
several  of  them  should  be  given  in  chronological  succession  covering 
appreciable  periods  of  time,  so  that  the  student  may  progress  from 
the  more  elementary  to  the  more  advanced  phases  of  the  subject.  If 
a  student  were  to  give  his  entire  time  for  one  year  or  even  for  one- 
half  of  a  year  to  educational  subjects  alone,  it  would  too  largely  com- 
press the  material  and  oblige  the  student  to  take  parallel  with  one 
another  courses  which,  to  be  handled  most  advantageously,  should 
be  given  one  after  the  other.  Moreover,  it  is  often  highly  desirable 
that  the  student  should  be  carrying  other  subjects  along  with  his 
work  in  education  rather  than  be  giving  his  time  exclusively  to  that 
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topic.  These  considerations,  while  not  constituting  an  insuperable* 
obstacle  to  the  proposition  to  have  students  migrate  from  Ames  to 
Iowa  City  for  their  work  in  education,  do  create  a  very  genuine  diffi- 
culty which  could  hardly  be  altogether  removed.  Undoubtedly 
courses  in  education  can  be  given  occupying  the  entire  time  for  half 
of  a  year  or  all  of  a  year  which  students  could  pursue  with  advan- 
tage. But  it  would  be  distinctly  less  desirable  than  an  equal  amount 
of  time  in  such  courses  spread  over  a  longer  total  period ;  e.  g.,  two 
or  three  years. 


Table  6. — Registrations  in  psychology  and  education  courses,  exclusive  of 

jnimmer  sessions. 


Couraes. 

At  the  State  university. 

At  the  State  college  at  Ames. 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

Total. 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

Total. 

Total  

279 
603 

326 
689 

408 
769 

1,013 
2,121 

271 
68 

242 

300 

866 
435 

879 
803 

942 

1,015 

1,177 

3,134 

339 

542 

801 

1,682 

SUMMARY  OP  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  imposition  of  no  external  limitation  upon  facilities  offered 
at  the  three  State  institutions  for  giving  work  in  home  eccmomics, 
agriculture,  and  manual  training  until  the  present  force  of  teachers 
in  the  State  schools  is  equipped  to  meet  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  State  law. 

2.  Thereafter  the  delimitation  of  work  in  psychology  and  educa- 
tion at  the  State  college  to  the  amount  requisite  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  first-class  State  certificate. 

3..  The  provision  of  better  practice  facilities  at  the  State  imiversity. 


Chapter  VIII. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  THREE  STATE  EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The  department  of  home  economics*  at  the  Iowa  State  University 
was  first  organized  in  September,  1913.  Its  establi^ment  resulted 
from  a  prevailing  sentiment  that  all  women  should  find  it  possible 
during  their  college  or  imiversity  years  to  secure  such  instruction  in 
the  household  sciences  and  such  training  in  the  technique  of  house- 
hold arts  as  will  enable  them  to  administer  their  own  households 
efficiently  and  to  care  for  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  well-being 
of  the  inmates  thereof. 

The  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was  a 
pioneer  institution  in  the  introduction  of  home^economics  courses  into 
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college  curricula,  the  first  work  in  this  subject  haying  been  offered 
in  1869.  The  authorities  in  control  of  the  institution  at  that  time 
considered  the  instruction  of  women  in  the  arts  and  sciences  i^lated 
to  homemaking  as  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Morrill  Act. 
The  Federal  Government,  throu^  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  since  given  recognition  to  home  economics  as  a  legitimate  line 
of  instruction  in  land-grant  colleges. 

The  courses  in  home  economics  in  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
have  been  arranged  to  meet  the  need  in  the  State  for  teachers  of  these 
subjects  in  rural  and  elementary  schools.  The  importance  of  this 
department  in  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  has  been  greatly 
increased  since  the  enactment  into  law  of  a  requirement  that  domestic 
science  be  taught  in  all  rural  schools,  which  necessitates  the  equipment 
of  12,000  rural  teachers  with  some  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  reasons  for  the  development  of  these  various 
courses,  the  commission  undertook  to  study  the  present  status  of  home 
economics  and  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  the  position  it  should  occupy 
at  each  institution. 

The  department  of  home  economics  in  the  university  is  housed  in 
one  of  the  older  buildings  on  the  campus,  but  such  alterations  have 
been  made  as  to  convert  this  structure  into  an  entirely  sanitary,  excel- 
lently lighted  series  of  offices,  classrooms,  and  laboratories.  The 
equipment  provided  for  teaching  the  various  lines  included  under 
"  foods,"  "  dietetics,"  "  clothing,"  and  "  textiles  "  is  of  most  admirable 
type  and  so  plentiful  that  no  additional  purchase  of  similar  equip- 
ment will  be  needed  for  several  years,  even  should  the  enrollment 
in  the  department  be  doubled.  However,  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  home  economics  teachers  is  that  household  administration 
cannot  be  most  effectively  taught  without  a  residence  of  some  sort 
for  use  as  a  practice  house.  Since  the  department  is  otherwise  so 
well  equipped,  it  seems  especially  desirable  that  it  should  not  be 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  this  piece  of  apparatus.  The  initial 
expense  is  comparatively  small  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  incon- 
siderable. Such  expenditure  is  in  the  commission's  judgment  legiti- 
mate. The  teaching  force  of  the  department  is  adequate  and  could 
easily  care  for  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the  number  of  students. 

In  view  of  reasons  elsewhere  set  forth  in  this  report,  the  commis- 
sion considers  it  unwise  to  develop  at  the  State  university  courses  in 
home  economics  leading  to  degrees.  The  proper  function  of  the 
department  in  the  scheme  of  university  instruction  should  be  that 
of  a  service  department.  Because  of  both  its  practical  and  its  cul- 
tural value,  the  continuance  of  home  economics  on  this  basis  is 
amply  justified  in  any  institution  frequented  by  women.  That 
courses  in  the  subject  not  only  afford  useful  training  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  involved  in  th^  maintenance  of  efficient  homes,  but  that  their 
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content  tends  to  broaden  and  humanize  the  experience  of  women 
students  is  commonly  recognized.  A  certain  amount  of  duplication 
in  the  fundamental  lines  of  home  economics  teaching  between  the 
university  and  the  State  college  is  naturally  unavoidable,  as  in  the 
case  of  English  and  mathematics  and  other  subjects  generally  held 
to  be  indispensable  in  both  liberal  and  technical  curricula.  Unwar- 
ranted duplication  can  be  prevented  if  the  university  department  is 
kept  from  expanding  beyond  the  limits  of  a  service  department. 

Having  regard  to  the  definite  differentiation  of  the  university  de- 
partment from  the  department  at  the  State  college,  where  home 
economics  constitutes  one  qf  the  major  lines  of  work,  the  development 
of  courses  for  the  training  of  high-school  teachers  of  home  economics 
should  not  be  encouraged  at  the  university.  But  there  is  another 
field  which  the  university  department,  as  it  expands,  may  enter 
legitimately  and  consistently  with  the  principles  here  enunciated. 
It  may  contribute  to  the  training  of  hospital  dietitians.  The 
conjunction  at  the  university  of  a  department  of  home  economics 
with  a  hospital  and  a  medical  school  of  the  first  rank  presents  an 
imusual  opportunity  for  the  development  of  this  type  of  instruction. 
Although  the  demand  for  trained  women  as  prescribing  dietitians 
is  new,  it  will  apparently  soon  be  considerable.  If  the  State  desires 
to  create  such  courses,  they  should  be  connected  with  the  home 
economics  department  at  the  university.  This  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, however,  as  implying  a  recognition  of  professional  courses 
in  home  economics  at  the  university. 

The  department  of  home  economics,  established  in  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agi-iculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  1869,  was  recognized 
as  a  separate  division  in  1913.  This  division  includes  not  only  the 
usual  household  economics  subjects,  but  also  the  department  of 
physical  training  for  women.  The  arrangement  is  most  admirable 
and  fortunate  in  this  particular  instituticm,  where  practically  all 
women  students  are  enrolled  in  the  home  economics  courses. 

The  division  of  home  economics  has  overflowed  the  recently  con- 
structed fireproof  building  and  now  uses  four  rooms  in  the  chemistry 
building.  A  new  and  adequate  building  is  an  approaching  necessity 
and  should  be  so  constructed  that  a  woman's  gymnasium  may  be 
included  in  it. 

The  teaching  of  home  economics  in  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts  has  followed  well-defined  lines.  It  has 
been  planned  primarily  to  train  the  college  women  to  perform  house- 
hold tasks  dexterously  and  to  understand  the  scientific  principles 
underlying  these  tasks,  and  it  has  prepared  many  women  for  teach- 
ing and  directive  positions.  More  recently  there  has  been  organized 
a  strong  technical  course  for  women  not  desirous  of  receiving  a 
college  degree. 
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There  are  certain  directions  in  which  the  division  of  home  eco- 
nomics may  be  developed  logically  and  c<msistently  witii  the  prin- 
ciples already  emphasized  in  this  report.  The  State  board  may 
appropriately  encourage  the  enlargement  at  the  State  college  of 
facilities  for  preparing  women  for  various  positicms  of  responsibility 
in  dormitories,  tea  rooms,  hospitals,  and  cafeterias.  To  this  end  it 
seems  desirable  that  the  college  cafeteria  be  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  home  economics  division,  and  as  far  as  possible  used  as  a  prac- 
tice place.  The  training  of  hospital  dietitians,  however,  appears,  in 
view  of  the  considerations  already  mraticmed,  to  be  more  fittingly  the 
function  of  the  university  department  of  home  economics  in  con- 
junction with  the  university  hospital.  The  commissicm  rec<Hnmends 
that  effective  cooperation  between  the  home  economics  division  and 
the  authorities  in  charge  of  women's  dormitories  be  established.  In 
addition  to  training  high-school  teachers  of  home  economics,  a  task 
to  which  the  State  college  is  already  committed,  the  institution  may 
well  respond  to  the  growing  demand  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  this  subject  for  trade  and  industrial  schools. 

The  rooms  set  apart  for  instruction  in  home  economics  at  the  Iowa 
State  teachers  college  are  located  in  portions  of  three  widely  sepa- 
rated buildings  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  One  food 
laboratory  is  in  an  inconvenient  basement  room.  In  the  two  sewing 
rooms,  which  are  on  the  second  floor  of  an  old  building,  the  lighting 
is  so  poor  that  artificial  illumination  must  be  depended  upon  during 
most  of  the  day.  With  the  completion  of  the  new  building  now  under 
construction,  the  food  laboratory  conditions  will  be  somewhat  im- 
proved. In  other  respects  the  housing  of  the  department  will  still 
be  very  unsatisfactory.  Two  full  years  in  home  economics  are  offered 
in  the  degree  courses  and  the  diploma  courses.  In  the  rural  teacher- 
training  course  the  work  covers  two  terms.  In  compliance  with 
statutory  provision  a  12  weeks'  course  is  also  maintained. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  weaknesses  in  the  organization  of 
the  department  of  home  economics  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege which  prevent  the  highest  efficiency  in  teaching.  The  professor 
in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  degree  and  diploma  courses  does  not 
oversee  either  the  instruction  offered  in  the  rural  teacher-training 
course  and  in  the  practice  school  or  the  classwork  in  home  economics 
at  study  centers  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  That  a  subject 
or  group  of  related  subjects  should  be  taught  in  any  one  institution 
by  three  separate  and  noncooperative  groups  of  teachers  is  a  more 
regrettable  condition  than  a  possible  overlapping  of  similar  work 
in  three  widely  separated  institutions.  Such  lack  of  departmental 
coordination  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  divergent  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  to  unequal  stress  upon  different  phases  of  the  subject. 
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Almost  equally  unfortunate  is,  in  the  commission's  judgment,  the 
use  of  home  economics  classes  in  the  rural  teacher-training  courses 
as  practice  classes  for  home  economics  students  in  the  diploma  courses. 
Bural  teachers  are  required  by  law  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach 
domestic  science.  There  is  at  least  an  implicit  obligation  laid  upon 
the  State  to  furnish  at  the  State  training  school  appropriate  facilities 
for  this  preparation.  In  view  also  of  the  commanding  importance  of 
their  future  work,  these  rural  teachers  should  not  be  subjected  to  ex- 
perimentation during  the  all-too-brief  period  of  their  professional 
training. 

As  indicated  in  other  parts  of  this  report,  teachers  carrying  20 
hours  of  college  teaching  a  week  with  full  classes  should  not  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  study  centers  on  Saturdays,  unless  this  added 
burd^  is  offset  by  release  from  some  of  their  intramural  work. 

The  commission  recommends  the  reorganization  of  the  work  in 
home  economics  at  the  State  teachers  college  through  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  well-trained  woman  as  head  of  the  department,  who 
shall  have  the  direction  of  all  the  teaching  in  home  economics  sub- 
jects done  on  the  campus,  in  near-by  practice  schools,  and  in  the 
study  centers  maintained  throughout  the  State.  She  should  be  paid 
a  salary  comparable  with  those  paid  to  other  department  heads.^ 


1.  The  development  at  the  Iowa  State  University  of  home  eco- 
nomics as  a  service  department  along  lines  that  will  make  it  of 
greatest  value  to  students  majoring  in  other  courses  of  study. 

2.  The  avoidance  by  the  university  of  courses  that  duplicate  the 
work  offered  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
in  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers. 

3.  The  establishment  at  the  university  of  special  lines  of  work  for 
the  training  of  hospital  dietitians. 

4.  The  provision  in  the  near  future  of  enlarged  accommodations 
for  the  department  of  home  economics  at  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

5.  The  provision  of  opportunities  for  preparation  in  institutional 
and  cafeterial  management  at  the  State  college. 

6.  The  provision  of  special  courses  for  the  preparation  of  trade 
and  industrial  school  teachers  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

7.  The  improvement  of  the  accommodations  provided  for  work  in 
home  economics  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College. 

8.  The  reorganization  of  the  work  at  the  teachers  college  under  a 
single  head. 

iThe  salaries  at  present  paid  to  home  economics  teachers  at  the  State  teachers  col- 
lege are  also  too  low  to  enable  the  institution  to  compete  in  the  open  market  for  the 
best  teachers.  For  a  comparison  with  those  paid  at  Ames  and  Iowa  City  see  ap- 
pendix, pp.  166,  171,  188. 
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Chapter  IX. 


SUBCOLLEQIATE  WORK. 


In  the  light  of  facts  presented  elsewhere  in  the  report,  notably  in 
Chapters  II  and  III,  the  commission  has  ventured  to  make  a  some- 
what careful  study  of  subcoUegiate  work,  and  submits  herewith  its 
conclusions.  Two  of  the  three  institutions  visited  by  the  commission 
carry  on  subcoUegiate  work  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale. 

At  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  in  1914-15,  the  general  normal 
diploma  course  showed  45  men  and  219  women  registered,  and  the 
rural  normal  diploma  course  109  men  and  482  women.  These,  in- 
cluding a  few  miscellaneous  registrations,  made  a  total  in  these 
courses  of  865  students.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
normal  diploma  courses  are  "on  the  basis  of  the  rural  school 
diploma"  or  the  first-grade  uniform  county  certificate;  the  instruc- 
tion is  confined  mainly  to  the  subjects  required  for  securing  a  uni- 
form county  certificate  or  the  normal  diploma  and  second-grade 
State  certificate.  The  need  for  some  pedagogical  training  for  all 
teachers  in  the  rural  and  grade  schools  is  urgent  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  The  public-school  system  in  the  State  of  Iowa  needs  annually 
some  three  thousand  new  teachers,  many  of  whom  will,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  enter  their  work  without  any  school  training  in  pedagogy. 
The  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  teachers  college  to  meet  these 
demands  by  offering  these  subcoUegiate  courses  is  to  be  commended, 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  service  of  this  great  institution.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  other  normal  schools  exist  in  the  State,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  training  given  in  the  normal  courses  in  selected 
high  schools  is  at  best  superficial  and  incidental  to  other  purposes  of 
the  high  schools,  the  commission  believes  that  a  still  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  energies  of  the  State  teachers  college  might  profitably  be 
devoted  to  the  subcoUegiate  work,  both  in  the  regular  session  and  in 
the  summer  session  until  such  time  as  the  State  shall  respond  to  the 
need  for  better  training  for  all  the  teachers  in  its  public  schools  and 
especially  those  in  the  rural  schools.  There  is  little  danger  that  the 
development  of  this  work,  which  is  so  directly  accordant  with  the 
original  purpose  of  the  institution,  will  be  overemphasized,  or  that 
it  will  bring  the  institution  into  unfair  competition  with  the  standard 
secondary  schools.  A  distinct  advantage  of  these  courses,  as  given 
in  the  State  teachers  college,  especially  the  vocational  normal  course 
and  the  rural  teachers  course,  is  found  in  the  opportunity  for  practice 
teaching,  for  example  in  the  demonstration  rural  schools  maintained 
by  the  teachers  college,  under  conditions  approximating  those  which 
the  student  will  afterwards  meet  in  her  independent  teaching.  But, 
although  these  courses  meet  an  urgent  present  need,  one  which  wiU 
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undoubtedly  continue  to  be  felt  for  some  years,  the  State  teachers 
college  diould,  as  soon  as  possible,  extend  its  courses  for  the  training 
of  elementary  school  teachers,  and  should  require  high-school 
graduation  for  entrance  to  them.^ 

The  noncollegiate  work  at  the  Iowa  State  College  is  comparatively 
recent  in  its  present  form.  The  institution  formerly  combined  sec- 
ondary, vocational,  and  college  work,  but  in  1910  it  ceased  to  announce 
an  academic  curriculum  enforcing  the  usual  requirements  of  15  units 
for  admission.  Beginning  in  1911,  it  again  announced  an  agricultural 
short  course  "of  lower  grade"  than  collegiate.  "Noncollegiate 
work"  as  a  title  was  resumed  in  1912,  and  the  college  now  spends 
about  $54,000  per  year  for  this  purpose.  Since  this  is  a  special 
grant  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  non- 
collegiate work  is  making  direct  drafts  upon  the  regular  income  of 
the  college.  The  fluctuation  or  experimentation  in  these  noncollegiate 
and  short  courses  is  shown  in  its  general  features  in  the  accompany- 
ing tabulation. 


1  See  Chapter  III,  p.  55. 
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NoncoUegiate  work  is  now  offered  in  the  following^  "two-year 
courses  or  curricula:  Agriculture;  home  economics;  vocational 
courses  in  engineering  for  electrical  workers  and  stationary  engi- 
neers, mechanical  draftsmen  and  mechanicians,  structural  drafts- 
men and  building  superintendents,  surveyors  and  road  makers;  and 
a  one-year  course  in  dairying."  For  admission,  a  student  must  be 
at  least  17  years  of  age  and  must  present  a  certificate  showing  the 
completion  of  the  eighth  grade.  High-school  graduates,  or  students 
able  to  present  14  units,  are  not  eligible  to  the  noncoUegiate  course, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one-year  dairying  course.  Other  students 
who  have  completed  less  than  14  units  of  acceptable  high-school  or 
academic  work  may  secure  some  entrance  credits,  perhaps  as  many 
as  5  units  of  high-school  work,  through  these  noncoUegiate  courses, 
though  the  courses  are  not  intended  to  prepare  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  entrance  requirements.  One  instructor  reported  that  the  ma- 
jority of  his  students  had  had  some  high-school  work,  and  a  few 
almost  four  years  of  such  work.  This  noncoUegiate  work  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  two-year  college  course  in  agriculture,  for  en- 
trance to  which  students  must  present  the  same  requirements  as  for 
the  four-year  collegiate  course.  As  will  be  noted  in  the  table,  the  en- 
rollment for  1914-15  showed  249  noncoUegiate  students  in  the  divi- 
sion of  agriculture,  65  in  engineering,  51  in  home  economics,  154  in 
industrial  science  (chiefly  local  students  taking  music)  The  total 
of  noncoUegiate  students,  therefore,  excluding  music  students,  is 
about  365. 

Instruction  for  noncoUegiate  students  is  given  by  32  departments, 
corresponding  approximately  to  those  of  the  regular  collegiate 
divisions.  They  include  mechanical  engineering,  structure  design, 
veterinary  medicine,  psychology,  and  bacteriology,  as  well  as  the 
agricultural  subjects.  Much  of  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  same 
laboratories,  and  in  a  very  few  cases  by  the  same  instructors  as  in  the 
coUege  proper.  The  faculty  of  the  noncoUegiate  section  consists  of 
the  president,  the  deans  of  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics, 
industrial  science,  and  veterinary  medicine,  and  4  professors,  3  as- 
sociate professors,  and  4  assistant  professors  doing  noncoUegiate 
work.  Besides  these  there  are  21  instructors,  5  of  whom  appear  to 
have  no  college  degrees.  With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion offered,  an  instructor  in  animal  husbandry,  for  example,  said 
that  he  gave  to  noncoUegiate  students  substantially  the  same  lecture 
and  laboratory  work  as  were  given  to  collegiate  students,  but  gave 
it  more  slowly.  It  was  his  judgment  that  most  of  the  students  in  his 
classes  could  do  the  college  work.  While  the  noncoUegiate  teaching 
staff  is  kept  fairly  well  separated  from  that  of  the  college  proper,  the 
865  noncoUegiate  students  create  as  real  a  pressure  upon  the  space 

^  Music  is  listed  as  one  of  the  subjects  in  the  division  of  industrial  science ;  see  p.  70. 
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and  facilities  of  the  institution  as  would  approximately  the  same 
number  of  collegiate  students.  In  a  statement  to  the  commission,  the 
president  of  the  institution  declared  that  the  college  needed  a  building 
for  the  work  of  the  noncoUegiate  section  and  that  it  ought  to  develop 
that  work  in  engineering  and  home  economics,  as  well  as  agriculture, 
though  he  said  that  the  State  had  not  thus  far  responded  to  the 
arguments  for  this  development. 

The  commission  is  not  much  impressed  by  the  arguments  urged 
for  the  existence  and  development  of  this  noncoUegiate  work  by  the 
State  college.  These  are,  in  brief,  that  the  college  has  to  give  it; 
that  it  thus  takes  care  of  "  fine  young  men  and  women,  not  grad- 
uated from  the  high  school,  who  have  finished  the  eighth  grade  but 
want  a  little  intensive,  practical  instruction";  that  these  students 
should  have  the  same  chance  as  other  students,  though  they  are  not 
prepared  for  the  college  work,  which  is  the  main  work  of  the  institu- 
tion. All  these  arguments  could  be  urged  about  as  strongly  for 
other  and  perhaps  lower  grades  of  instruction  by  the  coUege.  The 
students  who  are  ill-prepared  for  the  regular  work  of  the  institu- 
tion will  probably  always  be  a  problem.  Granting  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  care  for  these  students  is  laid  upon  the  State,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  work  should  be  undertaken  by  an  institution  of  col- 
legiate standing  as  an  appendix,  or  distraction.  The  State  has  once 
decided  wisely,  as  the  commission  believes,  not  to  mix  secondary,  col- 
legiate, graduate,  and  research  work  at  the  State  college.  The  com- 
mission therefore  recommends  that  the  State  college  give  up  for  a 
second  time  all  noncoUegiate  instruction  (except  limited  short  courses 
in  winter  or  in  summer  for  special  groups  of  students) ,  and  give  it 
up  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  This  date  should  be  announced  in 
advance,  so  that  adequate  provision  could  be  made  by  the  State 
for  the  groups  of  students  now  represented  in  the  noncoUegiate 
courses.  The  State  college  would  thus  be  free  to  discharge  stiU 
better  the  large  and  increasingly  heavy  obligations  which  will  in- 
evitably tax  to  the  limit  all  the  resources  the  State  will  put  at  its 
disposal  as  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  The  com- 
mission is  convinced  that  in  the  long  run  the  money  devoted  to  non- 
collegiate  instruction  wUl  be  practically  a  deduction  from  the  total 
revenues  that  will  be  devoted  to  the  institution  by  the  legislature. 
In  this  conviction  the  commission  is  supported  by  the  statement  of 
so  distinguished  an  authority  as  Dean  Eugene  Davenport,  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  writes: 

Even  though  special  funds  may  at  first  be  provided  for  the  handling  of  such 
a  group  of  students  in  an  institution  doing  collegiate  work,  yet  the  time  is  bound 
to  come,  as  the  numbers  increase  and  as  the  demands  upon  the  institution 
multiply,  when  this  group  of  students  thus  introduced  will  result  in  definite 
subtraction  from  the  work  which  an  Institution  may  do  of  a  strictly  collegiate 
grade  whether  we  are  to  regard  the  space  required,  the  teaching  power  of  the 
faculty,  or  the  funds  which  may  be  provided  for  the  institution. 
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Much  more  elaborate  provision  than  at  present  needs  to  be  made 
for  the  class  of  students  now  cared  for  by  the  noncollegiate  courses  of 
the  State  college.  Furthermore,  these  provisions  should  be  distributed 
about  the  State  rather  than  centralized  as  a  side  issue  or  in  the 
proper  work  of  the  State  college.  The  field  should  be  inoculated  at 
many  points,  not  at  one  only.  The  State  is  already  subsidizing  high 
schools  to-  undertake  special  forms  of  secondary  work,  such  as  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  and  normal  training.  Instead  of  creating 
separate  agricultural  schools  the  commission  urges  the  subsidizing  of 
strong,  progressive,  strategically  located  high  schools,  which  shall 
develop  special  vocationalized  courses  for  the  class  of  students  under 
consideration.  The  State  may  well  go  to  the  extent  of  providing 
special  local  buildings  (perhaps  including  dormitories)  and  farm 
tracts  for  the  schools  in  question.  Courses  in  these  schools  should 
not  be  those  of  the  ordinary  high  school,  but  should  be  courses  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  the  students  who  would  not,  under  the  usual 
conditions,  return  to  the  high  school.  The  commission  recommends 
that  all  work  of  this  character  should  be  imder  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  State  college.  To  put  it  in  other  words,  this  group  of 
strong  high  schools,  whether  consolidated,  or  county,  or  union  high 
schools,  would  perform  for  several  thousand  students  the  services 
which  the  State  college  now  performs  for  a  few  hundred,  many 
centers  of  impulse  would  take  the  place  of  one,  and  the  directive,  in- 
spiring leadership  of  the  State  college  would  operate  widely  through 
permanent  schools  linked  closely  with  many  rural  communities  as 
well  as  through  occasional  extension  groups. 


1.  The  continuance  of  subcoUegiate  work  at  the  State  teachers 
college. 

2.  As  soon  as  other  provision  can  be  made,  the  abandonment  by 
the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  of  all  noncollegiate 
work,  except  for  limited  short  courses,  in  winter  or  in  summer,  for 
special  groups  of  students. 


The  commission  has  investigated  the  matter  of  journalism,  which 
was  referred  to  in  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  State  board. 
It  finds  that  some  courses  in  journalism  are  oflfered  at  both  the  State 
university  and  the  State  college,  but  that  there  is,  at  present,  no 
endeavor  at  either  place  to  establish  a  school,  or  college,  of  journal- 
ism.  As  will  appear  in  the  following  paragraphs,  the  commission 
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does  not  regard  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  or  ooUege  as  at 
present  desirable. 

The  work  at  the  Iowa  State  Universitj  is  confined  to  one  8-hoiir 
course  running  through  the  year,  offered  in  the  department  of 
English.  It  is  given  under  the  title  "The  Newspaper,"  and  dis- 
cusses the  principles  and  practice  of  journalism.  It  consists  of 
lectures,  the  writing  of  "  newspaper  stories,"  articles,  etc.,  with  labo- 
ratory or  practice  work  done  upon  the  college  paper,  "The  Daily 
lowan,"  which  is  under  the  exclusive  editorial  direction  of  the 
instructor  in  this  course.  The  establiahment  of  this  course,  and  its 
relation  to  the  university  paper,  which  is  in  reality  a  purely  private 
enterprise,  absolutely  owned  by  one  or  two  men,  have  a  twofold  pur- 
pose :  First,  to  give  some  general  instruction  in  the  elements  of  news 
writing  for  students  looking  toward  newspaper  work  as  a  profession ; 
second,  to  secure  the  control  of  the  college  daily,  whose  conduct  some 
of  the  faculty  had  looked  upon  as  not  creditable  to  the  university. 
This  control  was  so  desirable,  in  the  judgment  of  the  department  of 
English  and  the  university  authorities,  as  to  warrant  the  payment  of 
a  salary  of  $1,900  to  the  instructor,  who  gives  only  the  one  3-hour 
course  in  the  department,  and  devotes  the  rest  of  his  time  to  the 
editing  of  the  college  paper  and  to  publicity  work  for  the  university. 
Granting  that  the  instructor  appointed  to  the  place  is  unusually 
capable  and  experienced,  it  is  still  a  question  whether  it  was  wise  to 
make  such  an  outright  addition  to  the  budget  of  the  department  of 
English,  which  is  already  strained  to  meet  the  demands  of  under- 
graduate instruction,  and  which  has  scarcely  begun  to  develop 
graduate  work.  The  editorial  and  reportorial  work  on  the  college 
paper  is  conducted  by  the  instructor  and  the  members  of  his  class; 
the  advertising  and  financial  part  of  the  business  of  the  paper  is 
controlled  entirely  by  the  owners.  Twenty-three  students  are  taking 
the  course  in  1915-16.  The  student  body  of  the  university  is  said  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangement  for  conducting  the  univer- 
sity paper,  an  arrangement  which  was  characterized  by  a  member 
of  the  faculty  as  "  not  a  system,  but  a  man." 

This  course  does  not  commit  the  imiversity  to  any  formal  develop- 
ment of  a  curriculum  in  journalism,  leading  to  a  degree,  though  such 
m^y  be  the  outcome  of  this  beginning.  Probably  another  year  will 
see  an  a4ditional  course  offered,  under  substantially  the  same  condi- 
tions. The  university  authorities  have  not  been  convinced,  however, 
that  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  college-trained  journalists.  This 
opinion  was  more  or  less  confirmed  by  the  responses  received  by  the 
commission  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  all  the  publishers  of 
periodicals  in  the  State.  The  publishers  were  asked  to  state  how 
many  persons  were  employed  in  their  editorial  and  business  depart- 
ments, excluding  compositors,  etc.,  how  many  of  these  were  college 
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graduates,  how  many  were  graduates  of  institutions  in  Iowa,  and, 
lastly,  whether  there  was,  in  their  judgment,  a  large  and  growing 
demand  for  eollege-trained  men,  comparable  to  the  growing  demand 
for  men  similarly  trained  for  the  professions  of  law  and  engineer- 
ing.* Beplies  were  received  from  320  newspapers  or  periodicals* 
Of  these,  200  replied  to  the  last  question  in  the  affirmative,  but  onl^ 
49  supported  their  answers  with  any  comment  or  argument;  94  an- 
swered in  the  negative;  of  these,  27  added  comment;  20  failed  to 
answer  the  last  question,  and  6  were  noncommittal.  The  larger 
newspapers  of  the  State  were  about  evenly  divided  in  their  opinions 
as  to  the  demand  for  college-trained  men.  The  same  is  true  also  of 
the  special  journals  like  those  dealing  with  agricultural  matters. 

The  work  in  journalism  at  the  State  college  is  announced  under 
the  somewhat  inapt  title  of  agricultural  journalism.''  It  is  in  real- 
ity a  group  of  brief  courses  in  technical  journalism,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  professor  who  gives  part  of  his  time,  an  assistant  professor, 
and  student  assistants.  Nine  courses  are  offered,  involving  a  total 
of  15  hours.  There  are  three  general  courses  of  one  hour  each,  and 
three  groups  of  two-hour  courses  dealing  with  the  special  application 
of  journalistic  practice  to  agriculture,  engineering,  and  home  eco- 
nomics, and  three  separate  two-hour  practice  courses  corresponding 
to  each  of  these  divisions.  Two  courses,  in  "Newspaper  manage- 
ment'' and  "Management  of  a  technical  journal,"  one  hour  each,  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  actual  making  of  the  "  Iowa  Agricul- 
turist." They  follow  the  two-hour  courses  in  "  Beginning  Technical 
Journalism."  The  department  of  agricultural  journalism  now  in- 
cludes also  home  economics  journalism  (since  1911)  and  engineering 
journalism.  The  department  was  established  in  1905  through  the 
grant  of  $1,000  annually  by  Mr.  John  Clay,  of  Chicago,  whose  sub- 
sidy has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

The  commission  commends  the  form  of  instruction  attempted  here, 
since  it  gives  a  sensibly  limited  opportunity  to  students  to  acquire 
facility  in  writing  technical  paragraphs  and  articles  for  specialized 
periodicals.  Any  considerable  enlargement  of  the  present  offerings 
of  the  department  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  be  open 
to  objection. 


The  approval  of  the  work  in  journalism  now  offered  at  the  Iowa 
State  University  and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  and  the  limitation  of  it  to  approximately  its  preset 
scope. 
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^For  this  letter  see  Appendix,  p.  155. 
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Chapter  XL 

COURSES  IN  COMMERCE  OR  A  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCa 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  has  for  a  good  many  years  had 
strong  courses  in  political  economy,  political  science,  and  sociology, 
and  for  a  time  annoimced  these  as  a  school  of  political  and  social 
science  and  commerce.  Its  aim  was  stated  to  be To  give  a  com- 
plete general  view  of  all  the  political  and  social  sciences,  to  foster 
their  development,  to  assist  in  preparation  for  the  various  forms  of 
public  and  social  service,  and  to  provide  training  for  the  wider 
avenues  of  business.''  In  its  faculty  were  included  professors  of 
history,  law,  and  medicine. 

In  1915  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  from  the  legislature  a  special 
appropriation  for  a  school  of  commerce,  which  was  to  supplement, 
even  to  supplant,  the  organization  just  mentioned.  In  support  of  this 
proposal  to  develop  a  separate  school  or  college  of  commerce,  a  brief 
was  submitted  to  the  legislative  committee.  This  document,  which 
the  commission  has  before  it,  may  be  taken  as  the  strongest  presenta- 
"  tion  which  could  be  made  in  favor  of  the  proposed  school  of  com- 
merce. As  a  proof  that  there  is  an  unmistakable  demand  for  college 
graduates  trained  for  business,  social,  and  public  service,  it  is  asserted 
that  one-fourth  of  the  living  male  graduates  of  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  of  the  university  are  engaged  in  business,  and  that  the  percentage 
increases  with  each  graduating  class.  According  to  the  estimate  of 
the  registrar,  50  per  cent  of  the  men  in  this  college  will  go  into  busi- 
ness. In  the  departments  of  this  college  the  university  had  1,200 
registrations.  The  large  number  of  letters  received  by  the  university 
commending  the  efforts  of  the  extension  division  to  serve  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  State,  which  call  upon  the  university  for  graduates 
competent  to  fill  business,  governmental,  and  social-service  positions, 
and  the  demand  for  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  are  likewise 
adduced  in  support  of  the  proposal  to  erect  a  school  of  commerce. 
The  brief  cites  the  success  and  popularity  of  schools  of  commerce 
in  such  institutions  as  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Illinois, 
Northwestern,  and  Chicago.  It  points  out  the  increasing  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  business  men,  like  lawyers  and  engineers,  must  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  underlying  their  work  and 
instructed  in  the  most  up-to-date  organizational  practices.  Attention 
is  also  called  to  the  importance  of  furnishing  those  who  would  enter 
the  industrial  and  social  fields  of  the  State  with  as  good  an  equip- 
ment for  service  as  is  offered  to  those  who  would  develop  agricultural 
interests.  For  the  support  of  this  proposed  school  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  asked,  which  should  be  comparable  with  the 
annual  budgets  of  similar  schools  at  the  University  of  Illinois  (about 
$34,000)  and  at  Northwestern  University  (about  $57,000). 
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The  commission  points  out  in  this  connection  that  the  school  or 
college  of  commerce  in  such  institutions,  as  Harvard  and  Illinois 
includes  in  its  organization  the  department  of  economics,  which  is 
quite  as  much  a  service  department  for  all  the  liberal  arts  curricula 
as  it  is  a  technical  department  for  the  college  of  commerce. 

While  the  legislature  did  not  make  the  appropriation  asked  for, 
the  imiversity  appointed  a  new  man  to  the  professorship  of  political 
economy,  sociology,  and  commerce,  to  take  up  most  of  the  work  relin- 
quished by  Prof.  Loos,  and  to  develop  it  with  especial  reference  to 
the  demands  just  mentioned.  The  commission  has  examined  a  sched- 
ule of  the  proposed  courses  for  1916-17,  which  indicates  the  desires 
of  the  department  under  its  present  leadership  and  the  direction  in 
which  it  would  like  to  develop.  A  part  of  such  a  plan  of  develop- 
ment would  be  the  addition  of  at  least  one  full-time  man  for  1916-17 
to  take  the  place  of  a  part-time  man,  to  conduct  theoretical  courses, 
and  the  addition  of  two  or  three  men  in  1917-18  for  the  elaboration 
of  courses  in  salesmanship,  advertising,  accoimtancy,  commercial 
teaching,  and  the  like.  The  total  number  of  registrations  for  1914-15 
was  722,  representing  475  persons.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
1915-16  (November)  were  860  and  560. 

Before  undertaking  to  formulate  an  opinion,  the  commission  has 
also  consulted  persons  outside  the  university  and  outside  the  State 
college  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  conditions  in  Iowa.  It 
appears  to  the  commission  that  there  is  not  a  close  parallel  between 
the  obligation  of  the  university  and  that  of  such  institutions  as  Har- 
vard University,  New  York  University,  Northwestern  University, 
and  the  University  of  Illinois,  all  of  which  draw  very  large  numbers 
of  students  from  great  urban  communities.  Iowa  is  essentially  a 
State  devoted  to  agriculture  and  retail  business,  with  many  cities 
of  medium  size,  but  no  great  cities  having  highly  complex  business 
organization  and  continent-wide  or  international  relations.  While 
the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  the  State  will  perhaps 
go  on  rapidly,  the  probability  of  a  sharp  intensification  of  the 
demi^nd  for  men  trained  in  narrowly  specialized  courses  in  commerce 
is  not  very  convincing  as  an  argument  for  elaborate  specialization 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  university. 

If  a  college  or  school  of  commerce  were  to  be  developed  in  Iowa, 
it  obviously  would  belong  in  the  university,  where  it  would  receive 
the  best  form  of  reenforcement  in  the  allied  subjects  of  history, 
political  science,  mathematics,  modem  languages,  and  psychology. 
The  commission,  however,  is  imconvinced  that  the  university  or  the 
State  would  be  warranted  at  the  present  time  in  proceeding  to  create 
and  develop  a  separate  college  or  school  of  commerce  in  the  uni- 
versity and  recommends  that  the  present  movement  be  confined  to  » 
moderate  expansion  and  better  correlation  of  the  courses  now  offered 
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in  diflFerent  departments  of  the  university,  which  would  furnish  the 
sort  of  training  and  develop  the  sort  of  interest  which  a  progressive 
and  ambitious  business  man  should  have.  The  three  curricula  pro- 
posed by  the  department—"  Business  course,"  "  Secretarial  course," 
and  "  Commercial  teachers'  course  " — each  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  commerce,  appear  to  be  not  much  more  than  a 
broad  liberal  arts  course,  with  a  major  in  economics  somewhat 
expanded.  A  college  built  upon  this  model  would  be  a  single- 
department  college,  most  of  whose  work  would  be  done  in  other  col- 
leges and  departments.  If  accoimting  and  economics  were  sepa- 
rated, it  would  make  two  departments  at  most.  In  the  outline  of 
"  proposed  courses "  for  1916-17,  the  instructor  in  accounting  is  put 
down  for  12  courses  totaling  28  hours,  and  running  into  such  refine- 
ments of  the  subject  as  "  accounting  for  pharmacists."  Under  the 
heading  of  "Economics  and  business"  are  annoimced  also  courses 
in  " inmiigration,"  "social  statistics,"  "vital  statistics,"  "business 
English,"  and  "  principles  of  persuasion  and  conviction."  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  among  the  universities  of  the  country  to 
extend  quite  considerably  those  courses  specially  designed  to  interest 
students  who  are  to  go  into  business.  Some  persons  even  go  so  far 
as  to  claim  that  curricula  for  this  purpose  should  be  designed  so  as 
to  make  them  quite  as  professional  as  courses  in  engineering,  law,  or 
medicine.  The  time  may  come  when  these  curricula  composed  of 
courses  in  close  sequence,  leading  to  the  preparation  of  technical 
experts  in  business,  will  be  developed,  but  such  curricula  would  be 
rather  in  the  nature  of  graduate  courses  like  those  offered  at  Harvard 
University  and  Dartmouth  College,  than  undergraduate  courses 
made  up  in  large  part  of  courses  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

Many  advocates  of  improved  training  for  engineers  have,  in  re- 
cent years,  swung  away  from  the  highly  technical  prescribed  cur- 
ricula toward  a  curriculum  containing  a  larger  amount  of  liberaliz- 
ing material,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  requirement  of  one  or  two  years 
of  liberal  arts  and  science  work  as  the  preparation  for  technological 
or  engineering  work,  in  the  same  way  that  one  year  of  liberal  arts 
work — ^sometimes  two — is  prescribed  for  admission  to  a  standard 
medical  or  law  school.  When  preparation  for  business  is  ordained 
in  a  similar  manner  upon  a  professional  basis,  it  will  be  important 
to  create  a  separate  college  organization  and  to  back  it  with  liberal 
funds  for  men  and  equipment.  The  expense  of  such  a  college  will 
be  great,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  university,  in  making  appoint- 
ments to  its  teaching  staff,  will  have  to  compete  in  the  business  mar- 
ket for  men  of  special  talent  and  success.  Twelve  thousand  dollars, 
which  has  been  suggested  as  the  sum  that  could  be  better  put  into 
'business  courses  than  anjnvhere  else  in  the  university,  would  be  little 
more  than  a  respectable  beginning.   Such  men  will  be  in  great  de- 
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mand  and  will  command  salaries,  as  a  rule,  quite  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary university  salary.  If  the  university  is  to  develop  a  college 
of  commerce  for  the  training  of  leaders  and  experts  in  business  or- 
ganization and  enterprise,  it  can  not  afford  to  man  its  departments 
with  mediocre  men.  The  best  men  must  be  paid  high  salaries,  sala- 
ries determined  by  the  commercial  or  industrial  market,  and  not  by 
the  educational  market  alone.  In  the  long  run,  however,  it  will  be 
economical  to  secure  such  men. 

The  commission  urges  one  other  reason  for  caution  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  distinct  collegiate  organization  in  commerce  and 
business.  The  business  and  commercial  interests  of  the  State  must 
demonstrate  a  permanent  and  cumulative  demand  for  m^  who 
have  had  a  professional  or  semiprofessional  business  training,  simi- 
lar to  the  demand  recently  generated  among  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests, before  the  university  will  be  warranted  in  proceeding  beyond 
a  strong  departmental  organization  in  economics,  accoimting,  and 
commerce.  When  such  a  demand  is  demonstrated,  and  a  command- 
ing group  of  experts  has  been  gathered  together  in  the  university, 
efficient  service  may  be  rendered  to  the  State  through  investigation 
of  commercial  and  industrial  problems  and  practices,  through  ex- 
tension courses,  and  through  short  courses  offered  at  the  university 
itself. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  moderate  expansion  and  better  correlation  of  courses  now 
offered  in  various  departments  of  the  Iowa  State  University  rather 
than  the  creation  of  a  separate  college  of  commerce. 


Chapter  XII. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  USE  OF  BUILDINGS  AT  THE  IOWA  STATE 

INSTITUTIONS. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  State  board^s  memorandum  related 
to  the  building  policy  of  the  State  at  the  three  institutions.  It 
requested  the  investigators  to  consider  this  policy  with  care,  to  study 
thoroughly  the  use  of  building  space  at  each  of  the  institutions,  and 
finally  to  give  definite  advice  as  to  the  erection  of  a  new  building  at 
the  State  university  to  take  care  of  the  departments  of  botany  and 
geology.  The  commission  has  gone  into  these  questions  as  carefully 
as  the  time  and  the  money  allotted  to  the  survey  would  permit  and 
submits  this  statement,  which  it  hopes  may  be  of  value  to  the  institu- 
tional authorities  not  only  in  determining  the  building  program  for 
the  next  biennium,  but  also  in  iuture  estimates  of  the  use  of  space. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  all  percentages,  ratios,  and  other  analyses 
given  in  this  chapter  or  in  the  appendix  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  information  submitted 
by  the  authorities  at  the  State  university,  the  State  teachers  col- 
lege, and  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  for  their 
respective  institutions.  The  original  data  from  which  these  residts 
have  been  obtained  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
at  Washington.  Every  effort  possible  under  the  limitations  of  time 
and  finance  has  been  made  to  correct  discrepancies  in  the  data  re- 
ceived and  to  verify  all  calculations  that  are  part  of  this  report. 

In  considering  the  effective  use  of  the  floor  space  of  any  educational 
institution  certain  fundamental  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind.  It 
should  be  fully  recognized  and  appreciated  at  the  outset  that  the 
ideal  of  the  engineer — full  utilization  of  a  plant's  facilities,  so  that 
every  foot  of  plant  is  productive,  leads  to  production,  or,  as  impro- 
ductive,  serves  to  aid  production — is  not  only  impracticable,  but  in 
fact  impossible  as  a  standard  of  measurement  for  academic  opera- 
tions. Teaching  is  not  production  in  the  ordinary  sense  and  is 
subject  to  many  factors  and  variants  not  encountered  in  industry. 
Laboratory  equipment,  for  instance,  must  necessarily  be  highly  spe- 
cialized for  the  work  of  its  science,  whether  natural  or  applied,  and 
beyond  its  employment  by  that  science  in  the  process  of  instruction 
(in  turn  governed  by  unique  considerations  of  brain  fatigue,  working 
light,  and  like  expediencies)  such  "  plant  machinery  "  must  perforce 
lie  idle.  Further,  the  human  factor  is  not  an  operating  factor  pro- 
ducing material  goods,  but  is  concerned  with  teaching  or  with  re- 
search; either  with  the  transference  of  the  vital  thought  from  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  to  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  or  with  pushing 
outward  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  through  research. 

Largely  owing,  however,  to  the  very  fact  that  the  product  of 
academic  institutions  is  difficult  to  measure  quantitatively,  avoidable 
wastes  have  crept  in  in  certain  places,  unnoticed  by  the  faculties 
absorbed  in  the  carrying  on  of  their  teaching  and  research  pursuits. 
The  figures  and  analyses  given  here  indicate  some  of  these  over- 
looked wastes  at  the  Iowa  State  institutions. 

This  study  involves  only  actual  conditions  that  are  definitely 
expressible  in  the  form  of  the  number  of  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
the  number  of  students,  or  the  number  of  hours.  Theories  of  con- 
struction and  of  use  are  purposely  avoided,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
facts  are  interpreted  for  the  special  benefit  and  at  the  special  request 
of  the  building  committee  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  total  floor  space  of  any  building  used  for  industrial  purposes 
is  composed  of  productive  and  unproductive  space.  Owing  to  the 
possible  ambiguity  of  these  terms  when  applied  to  buildings  used 
for  academic  purposes,  the  terms  "  instructional "  and  "  accessory  " 
will  be  used  in  this  report.  Teaching  spa6e  is  obviously  instructional 
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space ;  all  other  space,  so  far  as  the  present  purpose  is  concerned,  is 
accessory,  or,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  a  "  combination  "  of  instruc- 
tional and  accessory  elements.  The  combination  space  set  forth  in 
the  tables  is  used  for  purposes  peculiar  to  the  method  of  instruction 
or  the  construction  of  the  building.  In  industry,  as  already  indicated, 
productive  space  is  mofet  valuable  when  so  designed  and  utilized  as 
to  give  maximum  opportunity  for  production.  Unproductive  space 
is  most  valuable  when  the  maximum  amount  of  it  effectively  serves 
the  ends  of  productive  space. 

Instructional  space,  as  the  term  is  employed  here,  means  that 
space  used  for  the  primary  function  of  the  institution— teaching — 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  student  or  group  of  students 
for  purposes  of  instruction.  Under  this  head  fall — 

1.  Classrooms^  or  space  suitable  for  recitations  or  lectures  in  any 
course,  regardless  of  content,  where  working  apparatus  is  not  re- 
quired. 

2.  LahoTWories^  or  space  having  individual  equipment  so  special- 
ized to  a  particular  purpose  that  each  student  is  enabled  to  pursue 
his  task  irrespective,  in  general,  of  the  progress  of  others  in  the 
room  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Mixed  sfouce^  where  existing  in  a  few  cases,  is  simply  an  in- 
separable combination  of  classroom  and  laboratory  .elements.  It 
should  not  be  confused  with  "  combination "  space,  defined  above  as 
a  mixture  of  instructioi\al  and  accessory  space.  For  instance,  an 
equipped  laboratory  in  which  some  spasmodic  recitations  may  occur 
does  not,  for  present  purposes,  lose  its  essential  laboratory  character  * 
by  such  use  unless  the  authorities  have  plainly  indicated  on  the  floor 
plans  or  rosters  that  it  is  a  mixed  room. 

Accessory  space,  although  not  used  specifically  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, is  to  a  large  degree  essential  to  the  plant  because  of  the 
physical  features  of  building  construction  and  the  needs  of  the 
adininistrative  functions.  Waste  or  efficient  use  may  equally  well 
occur  in  instructional  or  in  accessory  space.  Accessory  space  is 
classified  into — 

1.  AdirdrdstratiorUf  which  includes  all  offices;  storage  and  supply 
rooms;  repair  shops,  tool  rooms,  and  janitors'  rooms;  official  recep- 
tion rooms;  vaults;  document  rooms;  power  plants  and  substations; 
battery  rooms;  private  research  laboratories,  when  same  are  not  for 
purposes  of  student  instruction ;  and  the  like. 

2.  Other  accessory  space^  which  groups  all  space,  both  necessarily 
and  unnecessarily  accessory,  not  otherwise  classified,  such  as  museums, 
libraries,  and  reading  rooms,  exhibit  and  display  rooms  (when  sepa- 
rate from  teaching  space);  locker,  dressing,  and  rest  rooms;  halls 
and  corridors;  stairs  and  elevator  shafts;  dead  floors;  space  used  by 
interests  outside  the  institution  proper  (State  highway  commission 
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at  Ames  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Cedar.  Falls) ;  lunch  rooms  and  literary 
society  rooms;  and  the  like. 

Two  other  definitions  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  f  acts^ 
presented  below.   Instructional  space  is  further  classified  as — 

1.  Scheduled  apaoe^  i.  e.,  that  for  which  the  commission  has  received 
a  statement  of  definite  student  capacities  and  definite  hours  of  actual 
use  for  teaching  purposes,  and 

2.  Umeheduled  space^  i.  e.,  that  teaching  space  for  which  either  the 
capacity,  or  the  hours  of  use,  or  both,  wrfre  not  f urnishedi  in  response 
to  the  request  for  such  data. 

Accessory  space,  of  its  own  nature^  is  "  unscheduled." 

The  purpose  of  the  statement  of  these  subdivisions  is  to  narrow 
down  the  inquiry  to  a  manageable  scope  which  will  focus  all  available 
facts  on  the  particular  question  asked  by  the  board  of  education,  viz : 
"  Is  the  space  provided  for  classroom,  laboratory,  and  office  purposes 
being  economically  used  ? " 

METHOD  OP  INVESTIGATION. 

Ten  principal  buildings  were  selected  at  the  State  University, 
eight  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  and  ten  at  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  for  detailed  study  as  most  normal 
and  typical  of  the  respective  institutions  and  most  nearly  comparable 
as  between  the  institutions.  The  new  chemistry  building  at  Ames 
could  not  be  considered  because  of  its  incomplete  equipment. 

The  analysis  of  the  facts  gained  from  a  study  of  these  buildings 
was  further  concentrated  on  the  "scheduled"  teaching  or  instruc- 
tional space,  which,  as  defined  above,  is  that  space  used  regularly  each 
week  by  a  definite  number  of  students  at  definite  hours,  and  for  which 
the  occupancy  and  time  ratios  explained  later  may  be  calculated.  The 
"  imscheduled  "  instructional  space  and  the  accessory  space  may  be 
compared  as  to  relative  quantity,  but  not  as  to  whether  utilization 
is  eflPective.  On  the  basis  of  such  principles,  the  commission  can  not 
say,  after  an  examination  of  the  floor  plans  and  a  broad  observation 
of  the  three  institutions,  that  a  certain  office  is  or  is  not  used  effec- 
tively. It  can  only  indicate,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  obtained,  how 
much  the  instructional  space  is  used  and  how  the  three  institutions 
compare,  leaving  the  determination  to  the  board  of  education  and  to 
the  institution  in  question  as  to  whether  or  not  that  quantity  is  or  is 
not  effective  utilization.  By  reducing  these  comparisons  to  a  per- 
centage basis  it  is  not  intended  to  fix  100  per  cent  or  any  other  stand- 
ard of  effective  academic  use;  100  per  cent  utilization  is  wholly 
impossible  in  any  educational  institution.  The  figures  shewing  the 
proportions  of  scheduled  to  all  instructional  space,  of  scheduled  to 
total,  of  instructional  to  total,  and  of  accessory  to  total,  at  the  three 
institutions  on  the  same  basis  of  classification,  appear  in  the  appended 
tables. 
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Two  methods  might  have  been  employed — ^the  method  of  averages 
and  the  composite  method.^  The  method  of  averages  used  through- 
out this  investigation  to  determine  the  facts  is  given  here  in  full  as 
applied  to  the  average  use  of  the  classrooms  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa. 

By  the  method  of  averages  it  is  found  that  49.53  per  cent  of  the 
actual  capacity  of  classrooms  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  is  used 
87.13  per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  18.39  per  cent. 

The  relation  of  the  capacity  of  each  room  to  its  theoretical  maxi- 
mum capacity,  or  the  increased  utilization  which  would  result  from 
changes  in  seating  arrangements  and  the  like,  depend  so  largely  upon 
the  policy  of  the  institution  (and  in  the  case  of  the  laboratories,  upon 
the  content  of  courses)  that  tiiey  at  once  involve  elements  outside  this 
report. 

Explanation  of  tJie  occupa/acy  ratio  ^  (9." — ^The  percentage  of  the 
classrooms'  actual  capacity  actually  occupied  is  given  the  title  "  Occu- 
pancy" (O).  The  occupancy  (O)  equals  49.53  per  cent  for  the 
classrooms  of  the  State  university.  The  method  of  obtaining  the 
ratio  "  O "  is  as  follows: 

The  maximum  occupancy  for  any  room  (the  maximum  number  of 
students  regularly  in  the  room  at  any  period  of  the  week),  plus 
the  minimum  occupancy,  divided  by  2,  equals  the  average  occupancy. 
I  The  average  occupancy,  divided  by  the  number  of  working  units 
I  (capacity)  of  the  classroom  reported  by  the  authorities,  equals  occu- 
pancy ratio  "  O  "  for  the  given  room.  To  obtain  the  occupancy  ratio 
"  O  "  for  the  classrooms  in  any  given  building,  obtain  the  sum  of  the 
occupancy  ratio  "  O's "  for  all  classrooms  and  divide  by  the  number 
of  classrooms  regularly  scheduled  in  such  building;  this  equals  the 
classroom  "O"  for  the  building.  To  obtain  the  occupancy  ratio 
"  O  "  for  a  group  of  buildings,  the  sum  of  the  classroom  "  O  "  ratios 
for  the  buildings  having  scheduled  classroom  space,  divided  by  the 
number  of  such  buildings,  equals  the  "  O  "  of  the  plant's  classrooms, 
or,  in  the  case  cited,  49.53  per  cent.* 

^By  the  Composite  Method  is  meant — 

(d)  The  assumption  that  all  classrooms  in  a  given  building  are  as  one  classroom,  all 

laboratories  as  one  laboratory,  etc. ; 
(6)  The  combination  of  the  Individual  room  occupancies,  capacities,  periods  used, 

and  periods  in  week  (number  of  rooms  multiplied  by  44)  to  find  the  "  O,*' 

"  T,"  and  *'  OT  •*  for  the  composite  classroom,  laboratory,  and  mixed  space ; 

and 

(o)  The  further  combination  of  the  class,  laboratory,  and  mixed  ratios  to  yield  the 
'*  OT  **  ratio  for  the  plant,  which  would  be — 

Total  occupancy  X  total  periods  used    „  „ 

Total  capacity  X  total  periods  in  week  (Number  of  rooms  X  44)"' 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  method  of  averages  better  serves  the  purpose  of  this 
analysis,  the  composite  method  i8»  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  one  of  purely 
mathematical  interest.    To  avoid  confusion,  the  elements  Just  outlined  are  not  devel- 
oped further  in  this  report. 

>  Together  with  each  such  calculation  of  occupancy  as  that  given  above  should  exist  a 
note  showing  the  area  and  the  relation  of  capacity  to  area,  or  the  number  of  square  feet 
for  each  working  unit. 
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"  Plant,"  wherever  used  here,  means  the  buildings  selected  as  listed 
in  the  tables.  The  following  numerical  example  may  serve  to  show 
the  method  still  more  clearly : 

Example:  Room  109,  Liberal  Arts  Building  (or  any  other  room,  X). 
Area,  710  square  feet. 
Seats,  36= capacity. 

710 

Square  feet  for  each  unit  equals  area  divided  by  number  of  seats  =19.7 

oo 

square  feet. 
Maximum  occupancy  per  period,  33. 
Minimum  occupancy  per  period,  7. 
Average  occupancy  per  period,  20. 

20 

"  O  "  ratio  for  room,  3^=55.5  per  cent 

Adding  the  "  O's  "  of  the  23  classrooms  in  the  building  and  dividing  by  23 
gives  the  average  classroom  O  of  this  building.  Adding  the  average  classroom 
Of  all  buildings  under  consideration  and  dividing  by  the  total  number  of  build- 
ings having  sclieduled  classroom  space  (7)  equals  the  classroom  O  for  the 
plant=49.53  per  cent 

Explanation  of  the  time  ratio  "  — The  percentage  of  the  total 
scheduled  time  that  classrooms  are  actually  occupied  is  given  the 
title  "Time"  (T).  In  the  case  just  cited  the  time  ratio  (T)  equals 
37.13.    The  method  of  obtaining  the  ratio  "  T  "  is  as  follows : 

For  any  single  room  the  ratio  "  T "  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
number 'of  periods  per  week  that  the  room  is  regularly  occupied  by 
44  (the  total  possible  teaching  periods  per  week). 

For  any  given  building  the  sum  of  the  resulting  percentages  for  all 
classrooms  divided  by  the  number  of  classrooms  thus  regularly 
scheduled  in  each  building  equals  the  classroom  T  for  the  building. 

For  the  whole  plant  the  sum  of  the  T  ratios  for  all  buildings  hav- 
ing scheduled  classroom  space  divided  by  the  number  of  such  build- 
ings equals  the  T  of  the  plant's  classrooms,  or,  in  the  case  cited,  37.13 
per  cent. 

The  method  used  for  T  is  in  general  similar  to  that  used  for  O, 
but  a  numerical  example  may  serve  to  clarify  the  process: 

Example:  Room  109,  Liberal  Arts  Building  (or  any  other  room,  X). 
Periods  room  Is  used»  18. 
Periods  in  week  (constant),  44. 

18 

T  ratio  for  room  equals  ^=40.9  per  cent 

Adding  the  T*s  of  the  23  classrooms  In  the  building  and  dividing  by  23 
gives  the  average  T  of  the  classrooms  of  the  buildings.  Adding  the  average 
classroom  T  of  all  the  buildings  and  dividing  by  the  total  number  of  buildings 
having  scheduled  classroom  space  (7)  equals  the  classroom  T  for  the  plant, 
equals  37.18  per  cent. 

Explanation  of  the  average  use  ratio  ^^OT?^ — The  average  use 
ratio  (OT)  may  be  defined  as  the  product  of  the  occupancy  and  time 
ratios;  that  is,  the  average  use  is  made  up  of  both  factors,  average 
occupancy  and  average  time  used. 
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The  determination  of  the  factor  "OT"^  (average  use)  for  the 
classrooms  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  then  becomes  49.53  per 
cent  of  space  use  (O)  multiplied  by  37.13  per  cent  of  time  use  (T)  = 
18.39  per  cent  average  classroom  "use"  for  the  plant  (OT). 

To  give  a  single  numerical  example. 

Example:  Room  109,  Liberal  Arts  Building  (or  any  other  room,  X), 
56.5  per  cent  (O)  X40.9  per  cent  (T)=22.7  per  cent  (OT). 

The  same  percentage  of  use  may  be  calculated  by  this  method : 
Average  occupancy  (20)  X periods  used  (18)  360^_ 
Capacity  (36)Xperlods  in  week  (44)  ^1584'"-^-^ 

Either  of  the  methods  just  given  applies  only  to  computations  for  single 
room  OT.  To  arrive  at  the  ptant's  classroom  OT,  multiply  the  average  class- 
room O  for  the  plant  (see  explanation  and  example  above)  by  the  average 
classroom  T  for  the  plant,  which  equals  18.39  per  cent,  In  the  case  of  the  State 
university. 

The  examples  just  given  deal  only  with  classrooms;  the  statements 
below,  A,  B,  and  C,  include  also  laboratories  and  mixed  space.  The 
method  used  is,  of  course,  the  same. 


1.  Instructional  space  is  39.757  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

Scheduled  space  Is  09.415  per  cent  of  the  instructional  and  27.415  per  cent 

of  the  total  space. 
By  the  method  of  averages — 

(a)  49.53  per  cent  of  the  classroom's  actual  capacity  is  used  37.13  per  cent 

of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  18.39  per  cent. 
(6  )  51.728  per  cent  of  the  laboratories*  actual  capacity  is  used  37.65  per 
cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  19.47  per  cent. 

(c)  58.613  per  cent  of  the  mixed  space  capacity  is  used  37.103  per  cent  of 

the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  21.76  per  cent 
€k)mbining  (a),  (&),  and  (c), 

(d)  Of  the  plant's  total  scheduled  space  (classrooms  plus  laboratories  plus 

mixed),  53.732  per  cent  of  the  capacity  is  used  36.852  per  cent  of  the 
time,  or  on  average  plant  use  of  19.815  per  cent  (OT). 
Explanation:  53.732  per  cent = Occupancy  ratio  (0)=the  average  of 
the  "  O  "  ratios  of  all  buildings,  each  of  which  Is  an  average  of  the 
"O"  ratios  of  the  class,  laboratory,  and  mixed  space  (considered 
separately  in  (a)  (&)  (c)  above)  of  that  building,  i.  e.,  an  average  of 
the  use  percentages  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  each  building's 
"O"  by  the  number  of  buildings  having  an  "O"  ratio. 


36.852  per  cent=Tlme  ratio  (T)=the  average  of  the  T  ratios  of 
all  buildings,  as  for  O,  Just  stated. 

19.815  per  cent=Average  use  ratio  (OT)=  53.732  per  centX36.852 
per  cent,  which  combines  the  factors  of  space  and  time  to  show  an 
actual  use  of  time-capacity  of  19.815  per  cent  for  the  plant. 


2.  Accessory  space  is  54.732  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

^  It  most  not  be  assumed  that  the  percenta^^es  ^[ven  here  can  be  compared  in  any 
way  to  100  per  cent.  It  is  not  known  what  an  effective  percentage  for  academic 
ntUlsation  of  space  is.  Probably  from  35  to  50  per  cent  would  be  as  high  as  could  be 
reasonably  obtained  under  favorable  conditions  at  present,  and  this  percentage  is  a 
purely  empirical  one.    As  far  as  is  known,  only  one  study  of  this  nature  has  been 
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B.  IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 

1.  Instructional  space  is  44,876  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

(a)  Scheduled  space  Is  87.248  per  cent  of  the  instructional  and  39.154  per 
cent  of  the  total  space. 
By  the  method  of  averages — 

(a)  60.32  per  cent  of  the  classrooms*  capacity  is  used  38.692  per 

cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  23.34  per  cent 
(6  )  65.638  per  cent  of  the  laboratories*  capacity  Is  used  34.806 
per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  22.83  per  cent. 

(c)  62.46  per  cent  of  the  mixed  space  capacity  is  used  39.878 

per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  24.94  per  cent 

(d)  Of  the  plant's  total  scheduled  space,  59.997  per  cent  of  the 

capacity  is  used  39.868  per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average 
plant  use  of  2SJ99  per  cent  (OT).* 

2.  Accessory  space  is  53.239  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

C.  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGBICULTX7BE  AND  MECHANIC  ABT8. 

1.  Instructional  space  is  44.157  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

(a)  Scheduled  space  is  66.082  per  cent  of  the  instructional  and  29.177  per 
cent  of  the  total  space. 
By  the  method  of  averages — 

(c)  46.757  per  cent  of  the  classrooms*  capacity  is  used  41.72  per 

cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  19.508  per  cent 
(6)  58.541  per  cent  of  the  laboratories'  capacity  is  used  56.25 
per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  32.928  per  cent 
(o)  50.512  per  cent  of  the  mixed  space  capacity  is  used  45.65  per 

cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  23.057  per  cent 
id)  Of  the  plant*s  total  scheduled  space,  53.642  per  cent  of  the 
capacity  is  used  49.299  per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average 
plant  use  of  26,4U  per  cent  (OT).* 

2.  Accessory  space  is  49.8  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

Reference  to  the  tables  in  the  appendix  will  disclose  many  detailed 
comparisons  which  should  be  valuable  to  all  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  effective  utilization.  The  subject  is  too  great  for  more 
than  a  cursory  outline  of  the  salient  points. 

All  the  facts,  condensed  by  the  same  process  and  brought  to  a 
common  focus,  indicate  clearly  that  the  State  college  at  Ames  is 
making  the  most  use  of  its  plant,  comparatively,  and  that  the  State 
university,  if  it  feels  the  pressure  of  congestion  at  any  point,  may 
find  a  solution  of  its  difficulty  in  changes  in  the  rostering  of  students. 

The  occupancy  ratio,  however,  may  reasonably  be  low  in  some 
cases  because  of  physical  limitations,  in  addition  to  student  roster 
factors.  The  room  capacity,  especially  in  the  older  buildings,  may  be 
large  (40),  while  a  section  of  students  may,  by  the  settled  and  wise 
policy  of  a  department  or  institution,  be  limited  to  20  or  less.  The 

made,  and  there  the  local  conditions  make  a  fair  comparative  basis  impoesible.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  figures  given  here  indicate  the  need  of  farther  careful 
study  and  collection  year  by  year  of  data  of  this  type. 
^  See  note  on  p.  105. 
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desired  size  of  the  section  has  much  to  do  with  the  utilization  indi- 
cated by  the  occupancy  ratio.  This  matter  deserves  thorough  con- 
sideration with  a  view  to  making  needed  alterations  and  fitting  future 
buildings  to  actual  needs,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  when 
space  is  used  wholly  or  partially  for  advanced  or  research  work,  the 
"  O  "  ratio  will  always  be  low. 

For  theoretical  purposes  it  has  been  assumed  throughout  this  an- 
alysis that  there  is  no  congestion  until  the  plant  is  run  full  time,  or 
44  hours  per  week;  "microscopic  light"  and  like  considerations 
which  would  argue  against  such  full-time  production  are  largely 
matters  of  individual  conviction.  Many  of  the  laboratories  at  Colum- 
bia University  are  working  on  a  full-day  schedule  and  by  artificial 
light  Until  10.30  at  night,  and  there  is  no  vital  difference  in  the 
latitudes  of  the  three  Iowa  educational  centers  and  that  of  New 
York,  if  daylight  is  to  be  taken  as  the  determinant  of  the  use  or 
idleness  of  a  room. 

As  to  the  facts  of  the  general  comparison  between  the  simple  OT 
ratios,  the  State  college  at  Ames  leads  in  effectiveness  of  utilization. 
This  is  very  probably  the  result  of  the  work  of  its  "  efficiency  com- 
mittee." The  officials  at  Ames  are  to  be  commended  for  the  inde- 
pendent effort  they  have  already  made  to  know  their  plant. 

The  commission  strongly  urges  that  at  each  institution  the  data  on 
rooms  be  filed  in  one  place,  under  the  charge  of  a  single  officer.  The 
lack  of  system  in  this  matter  in  certain  institutions  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  one  of  them  who  wanted  a 
classroom  at  8  o'clock  Wednesday  mornings,  and  having  none  under 
the  immediate  control  of  his  department,  was  without  the  means  of 
finding  such  a  vacant  room.  No  individual,  office,  or  committee  had 
on  file  a  complete  roster  or  tabular  view  of  the  plant.  The  latent 
possibilities  were  unknown. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  other  State  or  National  survey  of  col- 
lege buildings,  so  far  as  is  known,  on  the  same  or  any  other  compar- 
able basis,  that  would  furnish  a  norm  with  which  to  compare  the 
present  operations  in  Iowa.  What  the  commission  has  done  is  to 
furnish  material  for  the  establishment  of  an  "  Iowa  norm  "  and  detail 
a  method  by  which  the  building  committee  of  the  board  of  education 
may  test  the  validity  of  claims  made  upon  it  by  the  several  in- 
stitutions. 

LIBRARIES  AT  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  STATE  COLLEGE. 

The  commission  is  unanimous  in  its  opinion  that  library  facilities 
are  badly  needed  at  the  State  university  and  the  State  college 
(Ames),  and  that  the  necessary  construction  should  precede  any 
other  pending  plans  for  new  buildings,  especially  at  the  State 
university. 
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THB  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  statements  made  by  Dean  Wilcox  and  Acting  Librarian 
Koberts,  of  the  State  imiversity,  in  the  1914  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  pages  71  and  84,  respectively,  were  fully  sub- 
stantiated by  the  commission's  personal  observation  of  the  library 
conditions  and  the  data  available  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
the  accessions  are  too  highly  decentralized  to  make  the  administra- 
tion eflPective  or  the  function  of  the  department  vital.  The  physical 
arrangement  of  the  library  proper,  in  the  Natural  Science  Building, 
is  to  the  disadvantage  of  officers,  students,  and  faculty. 

THE  STATE  COLLBOa 

The  library  problem  is  as  pressing  at  the  State  college,  and  de- 
mands immediate  consideration.  With  2,000  square  feet  of  corridor 
space  in  Central  Hall  partitioned  off  to  accommodate  overflow  books, 
and  cramped  administrative  space,  there  is  real  need  for  a  library 
building  large  enough  to  house  the  present  collections  and  make  due 
allowance  for  the  ever-growing  literature  on  agriculture  and  allied 
subjects. 

It  is  suggested  that  when  permanent  quarters  are  constructed  at 
either  institution  the  building  be  of  the  expansive  imit  type,  rather 
than  a  complete  building.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  extend  the 
stack  space  as  the  collections  are  increased,  and  to  add  later  an 
auditorium  section  (in  both  institutions)  if  cost  prohibits  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  auditorium  in  the  original  construction.  The  commission 
does  not  commit  itself  to  the  combination  of  library  and  ajuditoriiim 
as  a  permanent  feature  of  constructicMi. 

THE  PROPOSED  BOTANY  AND  GEOLOGY  BUILDING  AT  THE  STATE 

UNIVERSITY. 

The  board  has  asked  specifically  for  advice  on  the  matter  of  plac- 
ing the  proposed  new  botany  and  geology  building^  next  in  order 
of  construction.  The  commission  has  studied  the  question  with  all 
possible  care  and  submits  the  following  statement  of  facts  and  opin- 
ions, together  with  recommendations. 

The  Old  Science  Building,  now  occupied  conjointly  by  the  de- 
partments of  botany  and  geology,  is  a  nonfireproof  structure.  Since 
its  construction  in  1884  it  has  been  little  improved  to  meet  modern 
teaching  demands.  If  the  commission's  information  is  correct,  the 
expectation  of  moving  into  other  and  more  adequate  quarters  has  in- 
hibited requests  for  needed  improvements  in  the  past  four  or  five 
years.    Requests  may  have  been  made,  but  no  record  of  them  was 

1  Tbe  commission  Is  aware  that  the  plans  for  this  building  have  been  approved  by  the 
legislature,  but  It  understands  that  until  the  construction  Is  definitely  ordered  the  State 
board  is  able  to  allow  other  building  plans  to  take  precedence  of  this. 
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obtainable.  In  this  connection  special  attention  is  called  to  this 
pertinent  excerpt  from  the  appended  tables: 

Table  8. — Space  and  occupancy  of  huUdingg  at  the  State  university. 


Factors  of  oomparlson. 


Old  Science 
Bunding, 


Natural 

Science 
Buflding. 


Whole 
plant. 


1.  Total  area  square  feet.. 

a.  Instructional  space  do — 

(1)  Per  cent  of  total  

h.  Aooessorv  space  square  feet.. 

(1)  Per  cent  of  total  

e.  Combination  space  square  feet.. 

2.  Scheduled  space: 

a.  Average  ratios  of  use- 
Occupancy  (O)  per  cent. 

Tlme^)  do... 

OT  do.... 

h.  Average  area  per  working  unit- 
Classrooms   square  feet 

Laboratories  do.. 

Mixed  space  do.. 


21,227 
0,639 
44.9 
10,760 
60.6 
938 


47.08 
84.804 
10.166 

23.150 
25.775 
36.800 


08,881 
9,540 

13.8 
48,360 

70.2 
10,972 


42.068 
64. 160 
23.143 

14.060 
43.250 
34.600 


89.75 


64.73 


63.783 
86.863 
19.815 

22.076 
165.800 
s  40.-080 


1  Cf.  hi^  unit  for  home  economios  and  physics  (appendix). 

*  Cf.  high  unit  for  home  economics;  both  raise  plant  average  above  normal. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  apparent  congestion  in  teaching 
space  now  used  by  the  botany  and  geology  departments,  and  that 
these  departments  do  not  seem  to  be  making  as  good  use  of  their 
physical  facilities  as  the  department  of  zoology  by  about  7  per  cent 
average. 

The  primary  consideration  of  this  specific  problem  becomes,  then, 
not  one  of  teaching,  but  of  museum  space.  It  is  granted  that  such 
valuable  collections  as  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  departments 
of  botany  and  geology  should  be  safeguarded  against  destructive 
forces.  But  certain  general  concluaons  with  regard  to  museiun 
space  have  the  indorsement  of  all  the  authorities  ccmsulted  by  the 
commission : 

1.  The  scheme  of  a  complete  museum  is  impossible  without  practi- 
cally unlimited  funds  ^  and  time. 

2.  A  State  university  museum,  where  there  are  not  large  numbers 
of  specialists  in  zoology,  needs  a  basic  type  collection  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  general  students;  it  is  important  in  an  agricultural 
college  that  a  fairly  full  series  of  insects  should  be  in  a  museum  as 
well  as  representatives  of  groups  of  economic  importance.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  arrangement  of  the  zoology  museums  will  show  that 
the  collections  are  too  much  spread  out,  with  waste  of  space,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  modem  practice;  that  is  to  say,  as  regards  zoology, 

1  On  the  basis  of  the  areas  reported  by  Supt.  Fisk,  it  is  found  that  42.1  per  cent  of  the 
building,  excluding  corridors,  is  occupied  hf  museums.  According  to  the  calculations  of 
the  commission,  which  include  corridors  and  are  based  on  later  reports  from  the  super- 
.  intendent,  27.4  per  cent  of  the  building  is  used  for  museums.  Neither  percentage  includes 
the  attic  storeroom  for  specimens.  Cost  to  construct  building,  $275,372.06;  investment 
by  State  in  the  soology  museums  (27.4  per  cent),  $75,451.94  (space  only). 
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it  is  not  necessary  for  teaching  purposes  at  the  State  university  to 
display  all  the  variations  of  a  species.  There  is  evidently  no  limit 
to  the  ambitious  concept  of  a  complete  museum,  nor  is  there  limit  to 
the  resulting  expense. 

The  exhibition  of  an  abundance  of  specimens  has  imquestioned 
cultural  value,  provided  geographical  location  and  flow  of  popula- 
tion will  give  the  exhibition  "circulation"  enough  to  warrant  its 
cost.  But  such  by-purpose  is  outside  of  the  primary  function  of 
teaching  and  investigation.  Highly  specializing  research  students 
should  go  to  centers  of  collection,  such  as  Chicago,  New  York,  or 
Naples,  rather  than  expect  all  research  material  to  be  concentrated 
within  their  own  State  borders.  The  modem  tendency  is  not  to  have 
such  large  collections  for  teaching  purposes.* 

If  the  present  departmental  policy  is  to  be  continued,  involving  tiie 
present  or  prospective  use  of  as  much  storage  space  as  the  museum 
itself  occupies,  and  the  conversion  of  the  present  auditorium  into  a 

museum  of  the  State  of  Iowa"  when  the  new  library-auditorium 
building  is  built,  it  is  the  commission's  opinion  that  the  zoology  mu- 
seum should  be  given  either  enormously  larger  grants  from  the  State 
treasury  or  an  immediate  endowment.  In  this  matter  the  conmiis- 
fiion  has  reenforced  its  own  judgment  with  that  of  experts  on  general 
museum  problems.  Quite  without  reference  to  any  specific  ccmdi* 
tions  in  Iowa,  the  opinions  summarized  above  were  received. 

The  Natural  Science  Building,  as  originally  contemplated,  was  to 
house  zoology,  botany,  and  geology.  This  plan  was  later  modified 
to  include  temporarily  a  library  and  auditorium.  Over  15,654  square 
feet  *  would  be  released  to  botany  und  geology  by  the  removal  to  a 
new  building  of  the  library  (all  rooms  in  the  building  now  used 
for  library  purposes,  10,007  square  feet)  and  the  auditorium  (not 
including  stage,  balcony,  or  the  possible  area  to  be  gained  by  floor- 
ing the  present  balcony  well,  5,647  square  feet).  With  reasonable 
compression  of  the  present  zoology  museums,  as  discussed  above, 
there  would  be  available  what  would  seem  to  be  ample  space  for  at 
least  botany  or  geology.  It  is  scarcely  correct  to  pronounce  this 
space  inadequate  by  comparison  with  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
department  of  zoology,  for  the  departments  of  botany  and  geology 
would  hardly  ask  a  new  building  of  their  own  to  cost  the  State 
$200,000  unless  there  was  a  serious  lack  of  space  where  they  were 
originally  provided  for. 

Botany,  geology,  and  zoology  could  all  overlap  in  the  use  of 
class  (recitation  and  lecture)  rooms,  possibly  in  some  of  the  labora- 
tories, but  not  in  museums.   More  museum  space,  comparatively,  will 

^  Ornithologists  teach  primarily  from  skins  and  not  from  stnffed  specimens  such  as  are 
abundantly  found  at  Iowa  City. 

*  Commission's  figures ;  balcony  and  stage  of  auditorium  not  included. 
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be  needed  by  zoology  than  by  the  other  two  departments,  because 
of  the  greater  bulk  of  the  specimens,  especially  the  vertebrates. 
Twenty  mineral  specimens  will  go  into  about  the  same  space  as  20 
botanical  specimens;  20  zoological  specimens  demand  more. 

The  proper  ratio  of  storage  to  display  space  should  be  more  nearly 
one  for  storage  to  three  for  display,  than  one  or  two  to  one.  Given 
100  per  cent  museum  and  laboratory  space  that  can  not  overlap  in  a 
building,  it  might  be  said,  roughly,  that  the  allotment  should  be  30 
per  cent  to  botany,  30  per  cent  to  geology,  and  40  per  cent  to  zoology. 

While  the  facts  cited  indicate  that  tiie  present  demands  may  be 
met  by  such  arrangements  as  have  been  suggested,  and  while  it  is 
felt  that  library  and  auditorium  are  at  present  the  most  pressing 
needs,  and  that  the  readjustments  here  outlined  would  make  possible 
the  better  accommodation  of  existing  departments,  nevertheless  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  university  will  imdoubtedly  soon 
need  more  than  one  new  building,  and  that  adequate  provision  for 
the  departments  of  geology  and  botany  should  be  i&cluded  in  future 
building  plans. 

If  the  Old  Science  Building  will  not  yield  to  modernization  by 
paint,  illumination,  and  rearrangement,  in  order  to  accommodate 
satisfactorily  the  remaining  department  (if  both  botany  and  geology 
can  not  enter  the  Natural  Science  Building),  the  board  is  then  faced 
only  with  the  easier  problem  of  erecting  a  simple  fireproof  structure 
for  that  single  department. 

Alterations  will  be  necessary  in  the  Natural  Science  Building 
before  the  new  tenants  can  be  properly  housed,  and  the  Old  Science 
Building  should  be  cleaned  up,  on  general  principles  if  for  no  other 
reason. 


In  conclusion  the  commission  submits  the  following  considerations 
to  the  attention  of  the  board  as  bearing  on  the  building  policy  for 
the  future : 

1.  At,  a  State  school  no  new  building  should  be  erected  primarily 
to  provide  teaching  space  while  suitable  teaching  space  is  available 
in  any  building  on  the  campus,  regardless  of  the  name  in  which  the 
cornerstone  of  that  building  was  laid.  It  is  evident  that  there  can  be 
no  proprietary  control  by  a  department  or  an  individual  over  space 
provided  by  the  taxpayers  for  educational  purposes.  The  principle 
of  the  most  advantageous  use  of  space  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
institution  should  prevail. 

2.  When  a  new  building  is  erected,  the  tendency  of  any  department 
to  spread  out  over  all  available  space  (including  scwne  provided  for 
future  growth)  is  one  which  can  be  easily  checked  by  the  governing 
authorities.  Later  contraction  or  compression  is  always  difficult. 
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3.  Dormitories  are  not  a  part  of  the  instructional  plant  proper, 
and  wherever  erected  should  be  self-supporting  or  even  profitable 
investments  for  the  State.  The  commission  is  informed  that  other 
colleges  are  earning  as  much  as  6  per  cent  net  on  such  investments. 

4.  Further  investigation  may  reveal  a  local  tradition  that  work 
should  be  concentrated  largely  in  forenoons  or  afternoons,  the  time 
ratio  reflecting  the  extent  of  the  idle  time.  Any  such  tradition 
should  be  made  to  justify  itself  under  searching  criticism,  or  be  forth- 
with abandoned.  This  problem  is  worthy  of  especially  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  conclusions  of  the  commission  are  based  on  as  complete  a 
factual  study  of  the  problem  as  circumstances  permitted. 

In  the  course  of  this  investigation  the  commission  has  beccnne  more 
and  more  convinced  that  "  needs "  can  be  determined  by  the  several 
institutions  only  on  the  basis  of  definite  surveys  of  existing  facts. 
Therefore,  as  a  final  recommendation,  it  is  urged  that  the  roster  com- 
mittees of  the  institutions  be  stimulated  by  the  board's  requirement 
that  all  askings  for  buildings  henceforth  be  accompanied  by  some 
definite  survey  of  the  situation  which  it  is  proposed  to  remedy  by 
new  construction,  and  that  the  increased  or  decreased  effectiveness  of 
use  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  board  periodically  by 
means  of  reports  similar  to  those  outlined  in  this  statement  A  com- 
plete study  of  the  possibilities  of  the  present  facilities  is  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  large  values  at  stake. 


1.  At  the  State  university : 

a.  The  construction  of  a  library  and  an  auditorium  as  the  great- 
est present  need. 

J.  The  accommodation  of  one  or  both  of  the  departments  of 
botany  and  geology  in  the  space  thus  released  in  the  Natural 
Science  Building. 

0.  The  remodeling  of  the  Old  Science  Building  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  simple  fireproof  building  to  house  the  re- 
maining department  and  its  important  collection  (in  case 
only  one  is  accommodated  in  the  Natural  Science  Build- 
ing). The  definite  inclusion  in  future  building  plans  of 
provisions  ultimately  adequate  for  the  departments  of 
geology  and  botany. 

2.  At  the  State  college : 

a.  The  early  construction  of  a  library  and  an  auditorium. 

3.  A  definite  survey  of  the  effective  use  of  present  building  facilities 

along  lines  suggested  in  this  report. 
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[The  following  graphical  representatloiis  of  the  relations  of  instructional  and  accessory 
space  to  the  total  space  apply  only  to  the  selected  buildings  as  stated.  Such  relations 
have  no  significance  except  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  investment  in  each  plant  from 
the  standpoint  of  effective  utilization.  Combination  space  is  not  included  in  these 
graphs.] 

**0T''  RATIOS. 

/.   AVERAGE  USB  OF  CLAaSROOMS, 
100  per  cent— Standard  of  measurement. 


85  per  cent. 


Very  high  percentage  of  use— Arbitrary  estimate.^ 
18.39  per  cent. 

State  University  of  Iowa. 
23.34  per  cent. 


Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 
19.506  per  oent. 


Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

».  AVERAGE  USE  OF  LABORATORIES. 

19.815  per  oent. 


State  University  of  Iowa. 

22.83  per  oent. 
Iowa  State  Teaehers  College. 

32.928  per  cent. 
Iowa  State  CoiUege  of  Agriculture  and  Meehanic  Arts. 

5.  AVERAGE  USE  OF  MIXED  8PA0B. 

21.76  per  cent. 


State  University  of  Iowa. 

24.94  per  cent.  

Iowa  State  Teachers  CoUege. 

28.057  per  cent. 


Iowa  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Meehanio  Arts. 

4.  AVERAGE  USE  OF  PLANT. 

19.815  per  cent. 


State  Untverstty  of  Iowa. 

23.93  per  eent.  

Iowa  State  Teachers  CoUege. 

26.424  per  cent  

Iowa  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

RELATION  OP  INSTRUCTIONAL  SPACE  TO  TOTAL  SPACE. 

89.757  per  cent.   


State  University  of  Iowa. 

44.876  per  cent. 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

44.157  per  eent. 
Iowa  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


1  See  notes,  page  105.  No  data  available  for  accurate  statement. 
41817'*— 16  8 
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RELATION  OF  ACCESSORY  SPACE  TO  TOTAL  SPACE. 


64.782  per  cent. 
State  Unireislty  of  Iowa. 

68.280  per  cent. 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

49.8  per  cent. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agrioultare  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  use  of  buildings  at  the 
three  State  institutions,  the  commission  has  also  undertaken  a  study 
of  the  square  feet  of  floor  space  provided  for  each  student  and  the 
cost  thereof.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  the  study,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  those  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  may  help  the 
authorities  to  estimate  the  extent  of  building  operations  which  will 
be  required  to  house  adequately  the  educational  work  of  the  institu- 
tions as  the  enrollments  increase.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  this  study  represents  a  different  aspect  of  the  building  problem 
from  that  just  discussed.  Quite  different  factors  are  used  to  obtain 
the  results. 

In  listing  buildings  occupied  for  educational  purposes,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  separate  them  roughly  into  two  groups :  "  Buildings 
used  in  common,"  as  library,  gymnasium,  heating  plant,  auditorium ; 
and  "  buildings  used  as  classrooms  and  laboratories."  This  division 
can  be  only  approximate,  as  many  buildings  contain  rooms  of  both 
classes.  The  total  floor  area  of  each  building  has  been  taken,  includ- 
ing corridors,  closets,  stairs,  etc.  Dormitories  and  residences  have 
been  omitted.  Where  dormitories  are  provided  by  a  State,  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  the  income  from  them  should  fully  cover  all  main- 
tenance, cost,  repairs,  and  renewal  of  equipment  and  pay  from  3  to  6 
per  cent  income  on  the  investment.  The  erection  of  dormitories  must 
be  based  on  a  desire  to  provide  adequate  living  accommodations  for 
students  and  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  provision  of 
educational  buildings. 

In  determining  .the  square  feet  of  floor  space  provided  per  student, 
the  estimated  average  attendance  during  the  present  college  year, 
1915-16,  was  taken.  This  average  attendance  has  been  calculated 
according  to  the  method  described  in  Chapter  II.  It  will  be  apparent 
that  in  considering  building  accommodations  we  are  only  concerned 
with  providing  adequately  for  the  average  number  actually  on  the 
campus  at  one  time  during  the  college  year.   Using  these  factors,  the 
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following  summary  tables  have  been  compiled.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  all  buildings  except  dormitories  and  residences  are  included  in 
this  study,  whereas  the  study  of  the  utilization  of  space  concerned 
only  10  buildings  at  the  State  university,  10  at  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  8  at  the  State  Teachers  College. 

Table  9. — Cost  of  buildings  of  Iowa  State  educational  institutions — Enrollment, 


Items  of  oomparisQiL 

Cost  of 

SQuaro 
feet  of 
floor 
surfaoo. 

Cost  per 
square 
foot  of 
floor. 

Cost  per 
student. 

Square 
feet  of 
floor  per 

Average 
enroll' 
ment  of 
students. 

8TATB  UNIVKRSITT  OF  IOWA. 

1380,125 
1,513,869 

134,028 
494,351 

13.07 
3.06 

$146 

582 

47.7 
190.0 

Buildings  used  for  classes  and  labora- 

1,892,984 

618,379 

3.06 

728 

237.7 

2,600 

IOWA  STATK  COLLIOB. 

435,962 
1,548,065 

131,323 
513,167 

3.32 
3.02 

167 
595 

50.5 
197.6 

Buildings  used  for  classes  and  labora- 

Total  ^  

1,984,047 

644,480 

3.17 

762 

248.0 

Students  In  1915-16  

2,600 

Farm  buildings  

45,700 

57,390 

.80 

17 

20.7 

IOWA  STATE  TEACHEBfl  COLLEGE. 

388,000 
498,000 

150,712 
273,714 

2.58 
1.82 

222 
284 

86.0 
156.0 

Buildings  used  for  classes  and  labora- 

Total  

886,000 

423,426 

2.10 

506 

242.0 

Students  in  1915-16  

1,760 

Cost  per  square  foot  of  floor  space  in  some  of  Uist  buildings  erected. 


Teachers  college: 

Vocational  building   $2.  72 

Library   3.  25 

State  college : 

Chemistry  building  _«1   2.80 

Veterinary  building   3.04 

University : 

Women's  gymnasium   2. 46 

Physics  building   3.48 


Average  cost  per  square  foot  floor   2. 96 


It  will  be  seen  that  an  average  of  243  square  feet  of  floor  space  is 
at  present  provided.  The  average  cost  of  six  of  the  large  buildings 
recently  erected  is  $2.96  per  square  foot  of  floor  space.  This  amounts 
to  $720  per  student.  Since  a  considerable  .quantity  of  furniture  and 
equipment  must  be  provided  for  each  new  building,  this  figure  is 
probably  10  per  cent  too  low ;  $750  or  $800  per  student  can  probably 
be  taken  as  a  safer  estimate.  Hence,  if  the  present  per  capita  allow- 
ance of  space  is  to  be  maintained,  it  seems  reasonable  to  anticipate 
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an  expenditure  for  additional  buildings  of  $75,000  to  $80,000  for 
each  100  increase  in  the  actual  average  attendance.  With  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000  worth  of  buildings  in  use  at  the  university  and  at 
the  State  college,  respectively,  an  increase  in  the  utilization  of  the 
buildings  of  10  per  cent  over  the  present  practice  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  $200,000  worth  of  additional  buildings  at  each  place. 
Further,  the  State  board  must  anticipate  that  from  time  to  time 
some  buildings  will  be  advantageously  replaced  by  more  modem 
structures.  Some  of  the  principal  considerations,  then,  which  the 
commission  believes  that  the  State  board  should  take  into  account 
in  determining  its  building  policy  for  the  future  are  given  in  the 
following  summary  of  recommendations. 


1.  An  annual  allowance  of  2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  buildings  for 
repairs  and  renewals  of  furniture. 

2.  The  replacement  of  worn-out  or  antiquated  buildings  by  mod- 
em structures  of  the  same  capacity. 

3.  The  realization  of  the  necessity  of  appropriating  $75,000  or 
$80,000  worth  of  buildings  to  provide  for  every  addition  of  100  to 
the  average  attendance  after  the  limit  of  the  utilization  of  the 
present  space  has  been  reached. 


Although  not  specifically  requested  to  do  so,  the  commission  has 
imdertaken  to  examine  the  conditions  under  which  physical  train- 
ing is  administered  to  women  at  the  State  higher  institutions.  The 
matter  was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion during  the  course  of  their  visits  and  was  regarded  as  of  such 
intrinsic  importance  as  to  merit  all  the  consideration  which  the  com- 
mission was  able  to  give  it.  As  the  result  of  the  investigation  the 
following  brief  statement  is  submitted,  accompanied  by  a  recom- 
mendation. 

Physical  education  is  now  required  of  all  women  students,  usually 
for  two  years  of  their  course,  in  the  State  higher  institutions  of 
Iowa.  In  view  of  this  requirement  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
facilities  provided  should  be  adequate,  that  the  relation  of  the  de- 
partment of  physical  training  to  the  administrative  departments 
should  be  intimate,  and  that  the  authority  delegated  to  the  physical 
director  should  be  well  defined.    Only  in  this  way  can  the  State  be 
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abfiolved  of  its  supreme  obligations  for  the  preservation  and  the 
upbuilding  of  the  health  of  its  women  studrats. 

The  new  gymnasium  at  the  State  university  is  an  excellent,  well- 
equipped,  fireproof  structure.  Since  all  young  women  in  the  uni- 
versity are  required  to  enroll  in  gymnasiimi  classes,  the  commission 
commends  the  administrative  organization  which  subordinates  the 
gymnasium  to  the  oflSce  of  the  dean  of  women.  This  is  a  particularly 
happy  arrangement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  dean  of  women 
registers  the  women  students  and  acts  as  course  adviser  for  all  fresh- 
men and  sophomore  women. 

While  the  gymnasium  accommodations  for  women  at  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  are  limited  and  will  soon 
be  outgrown,  the  conditions  are  admirable  in  every  respect  and  the 
administration  excellent.  It  is  somewhat  unusual  to  find  a  depart- 
ment of  physical  education  organized  as  a  part  of  the  division  of 
home  economics,  but,  since  practically  all  women  at  that  institution 
are  enrolled  in  home  economics  courses,  this  arrangement  makes 
possible  an  effective  cooperation  between  the  authorities  charged  with 
the  mental  and  those  responsible  for  the  physical  training  of  women 
students.   It  appears  to  work  satisfactorily. 

The  gynmasium  facilities  for  women  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College  are  inadequate  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the  work  in 
physical  education  unsatisfactory,  especially  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
ply of  shower  baths  and  towels  and  the  use  of  the  si;\nmming  pool. 

The  commission  recommends  that  a  regular  woman  physician  be 
employed  at  each  of  the  three  State  institutions,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  advise  all  women  students  as  to  the  extent  and  type  of  physical 
training  required  of  each  and  to  exercise  general  supervision  over 
the  health  of  women  students.  It  is,  in  the  commission's  judgment, 
an  indefensible  practice  to  intrust,  either  directly  or  by  tacit  con- 
sent, the  administration  of  curative  treatment  of  serious  physical  ail- 
ments to  any  but  regularly  trained  physicians. 


The  appointment  of  a  regular  woman  physician  at  each  of  the 
three  State  institutions  to  supervise  the  physical  training  and  the 
health  of  women  students. 
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THE  WORK  AND  REMUNERATION  OF  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL 
STAFFS  OF  THE  IOWA  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Highly  significant  of  the  standards  and  administrative  effici^cy 
of  an  educaticmal  institution  are  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
work  demanded  of  its  instructors  and  the  salaries  they  receive  for 
their  services.  The  conmiission  has  judged  that  a  study  of  these 
matters  should  form  a  part  of  its  investigations.  The  board  of  edu- 
cation, also,  in  its  original  invitation  (mentioned  in,  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  introducticm)  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
imdertake  the  survey,  specifically  raised  the  questicms:  Are  the 
classes  of  proper  size,  considering  economy  and  efficiency?  And, 
considering  the  subjects  taught,  are  the  members  of  the  instructional 
staff  teaching  the  proper  number  of  hours  a  week?  In  this  chapter 
an  attempt  is  made  to  answer  these  questions,  to  discuss  various 
other  matters  closely  related  to  them,  and  to  formulate  certain  prin- 
ciples which  it  is  hoped  may  be  useful  to  the  institutions  in  the  future. 

In  any  college  or  university  the  administration  determines,  through 
the  courses  of  study  adopted,  the  policy  of  the  institution  in  regard 
to  the  average  number  of  hours  per  week  a  student  is  to  be  under 
instruction  in  lecture,  quiz,  and  laboratory.  With  this  policy  fixed, 
the  administration  faces  the  problem  of  providing  an  adequate 
amount  of  this  instruction  of  the  highest  quality  possible  for  all 
students  entered. 

Some  conclusi(ms  as  to  what  is  an  adequate  amoimt  of  instruction 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  student  are  generally 
accepted : 

(a)  In  lecture  a  professor  may  meet  effectively  as  many  as  can 
comfortably  hear  and  see  him. 

(b)  In  recitation  or  quiz,  30  in  a  section  is  probably  the  largest 
number  than  can  be  effectively  handled,  but  the  desirable  maximum 
for  classes  of  this  type  would  be  from  20  to  25. 

(e?)  In  laboratory  work  it  is  commonly  agreed  that  (me  instructor 
should  be  provided  for  every  15  or  16  students. 

Larger  numbers  in  quiz  or  laboratory  sections  seriously  curtail  the 
attention  accorded  by  the  instructor  to  each  individual  student. 

The  number  of  lecture,  laboratory,  and  quiz  secti<Mis  which  (me 
instructor  can  meet  in  a  week  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
work,  whether  it  is  elementary  or  advanced,  whether  it  involves  read- 
ing a  large  amount  of  written  work,  and  whether  it  consists  entirely 
of  separate  courses  or  includes  two  or  three  sections  of  the  same 
course.  It  will  also  depend  on  the  amount  of  outside  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  research  which  he  is  expected  to  do.  In  every  case  a  certain 
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variable  amount  of  administrative  and  committee  work  will  be  car- 
ried by  the  members  of  the  faculty. 

In  the  following  paragraph  some  standards  are  suggested  which 
may  be  used  to  test  the  loads  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staffs 
of  various  types  of  institutions  and  which  may  help  administrative 
officers  to  remedy  an  uneven  and  inequitable  distribution  of  the 
teaching  burden.  In  this  discussion  the  "student-clock-hour"  of 
instruction  is  taken  as  the  unit.  The  term  may  be  defined  thus: 
One  student  under  instruction  in  lecture,  quiz,  or  laboratory  for  at 
least  50  minutes  net  represents  one  student-clock-hour.  For  example, 
20  students  meeting  four  hours  a  week  in  recitation  represent  80 
student-clock-hours.^ 

A  study  of  any  department  at  once  makes  it  evident  that  no  definite 
number  of  student-clock-hours  can  be  fixed  for  each  instructor,  but 
an  average  for  a  department  may  be  set  up.  In  a  university,  or  in 
an  institution  where  research  work  is  encouraged  and  expected,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  a  department  to  carry,  on  the  average,  250 
student-clock-hours  per  instructor.  In  a  distinctly  undergraduate 
college,  where  research  is  limited  and  where  little  or  no  graduate 
work  is  conducted,  a  departmental  average  of  300  student-clock-hours 
per  instructor  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  reasonable  norm.  It 
must  be  noted  also  that,  in  an  institution  whose  program  is  made  up 
largely  of  laboratory  work,  the  average  number  of  student-clock- 
hours  per  instructor  will  be  higher  than  in  an  institution  whose  pro- 
gram consists  chiefly  of  nonlaboratory  courses. 

Concerning  the  quality  of  instruction,  scMnething  may  be  inferred 
from  the  salaries  paid.  Colleges  and  universities  of  the  first  rank 
must  employ  well  trained  and  experienced  teachers,  and  must  pay 
them  salaries  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  support  a  family  mod- 
estly and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  in  their  several  fields  of 
learning  through  attendance  on  the  nati(Hial  meetings  of  the  scholars 
in  those  fields.  The  practice  of  the  stronger  institutions  in  this 
country  indicates  that  the  average  salary  for  a  department  should 
be  at  least  $2,000  a  year.  In  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  this 
amount  should  be  regarded  for  the  time  being  as  the  reasonable 
minimum  average  in  collegiate  departments,  especially  in  view  of  the 
recent  remarkable  advance  in  the  quality  of  high-school  instruction 
and  in  the  remuneration  which  it  commands.  In  departments  that 
expect  to  retain  men  of  distinction  a  higher  salary  must  be  paid. 

1  It  should  be  emphasised  that  this  Is  a  different  unit  from  the  "  credit  hour  '*  or 
"  semester  hour."  Usually  two  or  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  required  as  the 
equiyalent  of  one  hour  recitation,  where  semester  credit  hours  are  considered.  The 
*'  student-clock-hour "  here  used  as  the  unit  does  not  discouht  laboratory  hours,  but 
counts  laboratory,  lecture,  and  quiz  exercises  equally,  hour  for  hour.  A  student  in  chem- 
istry one  hour  in  lecture,  one  hour  in  quiz,  and  four  hours  in  laboratory  in  a  week  would 
be  counted  as  receiying  six  student-clock-hours  of  instruction. 
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If  the  cnrriculum  of  an  institution  demands  that  each  student  shaU 
be  under  instruction  on  the  average  for  20  hours  a  week  in  lecture, 
laboratory,  and  recitation,  then  for  every  1,000  students  20,000 
student-clock-hours  of  instruction  must  be  provided  by  the  adminis- 
tration. If  instructors  carry  an  average  of  300  student-clock-hours 
each,  67  instructors  will  be  required.  It  is  also  clear  that,  with  a  fixed 
sum  for  institutional  maintenance,  the  best  salaries  can  not  be  paid 
unless  the  average  load  of  student-clock-hours  closely  approaches  the 
desirable  maximum.  For  instance,  if  an  institution  providing  20,000 
student-clock-hours  of  instruction  has  $134,000  to  spend  on  teachers' 
salaries  and  employs  80  instructors  instead  of  67,  the  average  load 
of  student-clock-hours  will  be  reduced,  but  so  will  the  average  salary. 

Credit  value  of  courses. — In  general  an  instructor  dealing  with 
elementary  or  intermediate  classes  can  do  more  effective  work  by 
teaching  a  few  courses  three,  four,  or  five  hours  a  week  each  than  by 
teaching  a  greater  number  of  courses  of  less  credit  value.  While 
one  and  two-hour  courses  may  be  justified  by  special  conditicms, 
such  courses  should,  as  a  rule,  be  discouraged  as  uneconomical  of 
teachers'  and  students'  time.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
an  elementary  course  three,  four,  or  five  hours  for  one  semester  can 
be  more  profitably  taught  and  studied  than  one  of  one  or  two  hours 
for  two  semesteiB. 

Size  of  classes. — Classes  of  five  students  or  less  can  rarely  be 
justified  except  in  advanced  work  or  in  the  graduate  school.  Courses 
enrolling  10  or  less  are  expensive  and  should  not  be  given  unless  the 
need  is  fully  demonstrated.  Many  small  classes  indicate  in  scMne 
cases  the  lack  of  adequate  study  of  curriculum  or  schedule  by  the 
administrative  officers,  and  in  others  an  undue  effort  by  departments 
to  serve  the  whims  or  the  convenience  of  students  in  order  to  build 
up  departmental  enrollment.  Large  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  unless 
they  are  lecture  classes,  usually  entail  inferior  educational  results. 
Classes  of  over  30  are  at  least  open  to  question.  Any  considerable 
number  of  them  generally  shows  a  need  for  more  instructors,  or  a 
poor  distribution  of  students  or  instructors. 

Below  are  summary  tables  showing  for  each  of  the  three  State 
institutions  the  average  salary  paid  in  each  department ;  the  average 
number  of  student-clock-hours  carried  by  the  instructors  in  each  de- 
partment; the  average  salary  paid  by  the  institution;  the  average 
number  of  student-clock-hours  carried  by  each  instructor;  the  aver- 
age number  of  student-clock-hours  carried  by  each  student;  the 
number  of  courses  given  respectively  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
hours  a  week;  the  number  of  sections  having  from  1  to  5  students, 
6  to  10  students,  etc.,  and  the  ratio  of  each  of  these  groups  of  courses 
to  the  total  number  of  courses  given  at  the  institution.* 

.  1  For  detail  tables  from  which  these  summaries  have  been  complied,  see  Appendix,  p.  158. 
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Table  10. — Number,  salaries,  and  work  of  fuU-time  instructors  in  liberal  arts 
and  applied  science  in  University  of  Iowa,  1914-15. 


Departments. 


Full- 
time 
instnio- 


Average 
salary. 


Average  stadent-dock- 
hours  taught  by  in- 
structors m  depart- 
ment. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


Increase 
in  depart- 
mental 
salary 
budget, 
1915-16. 


Botany  

Chemistry  , 

Education  

English  

Public  speaking  

Geology  

German  

Greek  

History  

Latin  

Mathematics  

Philosophy  and  psychology . 

Physks  

Economics  and  sociology  

Political  science  

Romance  languages  

Zoology  

Home  economics  

Applied  science  


2 
4 

7 

3 

? 

6 

? 

20i 


$1,517 
1,430 
2,300 
1,005 
1,825 
1,900 
1,683 


1,960 
2,200 
1,580 
2,300 
1,634 
2,200 
1,690 
1,625 
1,685 
2,133 
1,800 


119 

178 
200 
243 
241 
486 
891 
71 
251 
157 
234 
275 
803 
831 
296 
442 
279 
376 
220 


160 
130 
200 
237 
230 
601 
329 
125 
250 
144 
160 
269 


856 
361 
253 
828 
171 


$900 

300 
15,780 
6,100 

450 
1,000 
1,450 


4,425 


550 
2,600 
1,075 
7,500 
1,850 
8,000 

650 
4,000 


Total.... 
Average. 


119i 


213,676 
1,790 


81,605 
264 


28,634 
240 


1  By  *  "full-time  instructor"  is  meant  an  instructor  giving  his  entire  time  to  teaching.  In  the  case  ot 
men  giving  part  time  to  tbe  State  Experiment  Station  a  proportional  fraction  of  their  time  and  salary  was 
credited  to  teaching.  Instructors  teaching  half  time  on  a  small  salary  and  devoting  the  balanoe  of  their 
time  to  study  are  counted  as  one-half  instructors. 

The  enrollment  of  students  was  approximately  1,665;^  average 
student-clock-hours  to  the  student,  19. 

It  will  be  noted  that  certain  departments  are  manifestly  overloaded 
and  should  be  relieved.  Other  departments  could  carry  a  larger  load 
without  being  overburdened. 

Credit  value  of  conrses. — ^There  were  30  sections  having  one  hour 
per  week,  185  sections  with  two  hours,  82  sections  with  3  hours,  30 
sections  with  4  hours,  15  sections  with  5  hours,  and  16  sections  as 
arranged. 

The  commission  thinks  that  better  results  could  be  obtained  in 
introductory,  elementary,  and  intermediate  courses,  with  some  saving 
of  strength,  by  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  one-hour  and  two-hour 
classes.  This  might  be  done  in  many  cases  by  offering  three  or  four 
or  five  hour  courses  for  one  semester  in  place  of  one  or  two  hour 
courses  for  two  semesters. 

Size  of  sections. 

Students. 


students. 

95  sections   1  to  5 

80  sections   6  to  10 

Per  cent,  39. 

120  sections  11  to  20 

77  sections  21  to  80 

Per  cent,  44. 


43  sections   31  to  40 

15  sections   41  to  50 

9  sections   51  to  60 

4  sections   61  to  70 

1  section   71  to  80 

2  sections   81  to  90 

2  sections   110  to  130 

Per  cent,  17. 


>  The  entire  enrollment  was  not  studied;  for  example,  the  dental  school,  the  medical  school,  and  others 
were  omitted. 
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Table  11. — Number,  salaries^  and  work  of  full-time  instructors  in  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts. 


[The  data  below  refer  only  to  oolleglate  students  and  the  oourses  offered  for  their  instmctfon  in  the  various 

departments.) 


Departments. 

• 

FnU-time 
instructors. 

Average 
sahtfy. 



Average  stndent-dock- 
hours  taught  by  la« 
structors  m  depart- 
ment. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
sMuester. 

•If  VBU 

99 

18S 

189 

252 

i 

495 

455 

2. 170 

528 

517 

24 

1  fiftft 

1,  cxXI 

164 

342 

1, 490 

423 

340 

24] 

1  nan 

1  BOA 

430 

876 

372 

4] 

1, 840 

197 

340 

3 

310 

168 

4 

1(875 

144 

150 

15 

1,275 

201 

160 

1,320 

346 

321 

1,630 

387 

320 

1,500 

286 

200 

15 

1,475 

4J6 

430 

1  490 

266 

220 

7* 

1,'650 

280 

456 

12 

1,370 

262 

235 

3 

1,133 

132 

106 

1,740 

160 

164 

P 

2,380 

87 

01 

1,725 

95 

306 

Sons  

2,090 

495 

304 

Modern  languages  

6 

1,325 

234 

313 

1,125 

232 

370 

2 

2,250 

278 

211 

1 

2,500 

115 

443 

9 

2,065 

302 

236 

190 

297,944 
1,565 

61,069 
822 

58,354 
306 

2,522 
24.2 

2,407 
23.3 

 i 

Credit  value  of  courses. 


Credit  hours 
per  weelc. 

65  classes  had   1 

6  classes  had   li 

17  classes  had   If 

126  classes  had   2 

11  classes  had   2A 

11  classes  had   2? 

84  classes  had   3 

11  classes  had  *   Si 


Credit  hours 
per  week. 

1  class  had  -   3J 

28  classes  had   4 

7  classes  had   4J 

1  class  had   4| 

29  classes  had   5 

1  class  had   5f 

5  classes  had   6 


It  seems  to  the  commission  that  some  reduction  in  the  variety  of 
hours'  credit  offered  would  be  advisable  and  also  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  one  and  two  hour  courses.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  at  this  institution  an  unusually  large  per  cent  of  the  students' 
time  is  spent  in  the  laboratory,  where  three  hours'  work  is  required 
for  one  hour  of  credit.   This  explains  the  fractional  credits. 
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Size  of  sections. 


Students. 

162  sections                          1  to  6 

149  sections                          6  to  10 

Per  cent,  27.5. 

405  sections  11  to  20 

335  sections  21  to  30 

Per  cent,  56.6. 

©2  sections  81  to  40 

89  sections  41  to  50 


Students. 

21  sections  51  to  60 

9  sections  61  to  70 

5  sections  71  to  80 

5  sections  81  to  90 

1  section  91  to  100 

10  sections  Over  100 

Per  eent,  15.9. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  at  the  State  college  136  to  144  semester  hours' 
credit  are  required  for  graduation,  as  against  120  semester  hours  at 
the  university,  exclusive  of  physical  training  and  military  drill, 
and  120  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  exclusive  of  physical  training 
and  work  in  literary  societies.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  each 
student  at  the  State  college  carries  about  24  student-clock-hours  of 
instruction  as  against  19  or  20  at  the  other  institutions. 

Table  12. — Number,  salaries,  and  work  of  fuUrtime  instructors  in  Iowa  State 
Teachers  CoUege,  19H-15, 

[The  following  data  refer  to  the  collegiate  enrollment  only,  Including  all  students  in  the 
two-year  and  four-year  courses,  entrance  to  which  is  based  on  a  four-year  high-school 
course.] 


Departments. 


FuU^ime 
instruot- 
ora. 


Average 
salary. 


Average  student-cloek-hours  taught  by 
mstructon}  in  department. 


Summer.     Fall.      Winter.  Spring. 


Increase  in 
depart- 
mental 
salary 
budgBt, 


Education  

Teaching  

Enritah.  

LaSin  

German  and  French  

Ifiithematics  

Physios  and  chemistry  

Botany,  agriculture,  geology . 

Histoiy.rr:  

Oovemment  

Boonomics  

Art  

Huslo  

Manual  arts  

Home  economics  


Total  

Average  per  instructor  

BnroUment  of  collegiate  stu- 
dents  

Average  student  hours  per 
student  


SI,  871 
1,233 
1,714 
1,850 
1,700 
2,300 
1,575 
1,850 
1  460 
2,200 
1,800 
1,333 
1,700 
1,800 
1,160 


650 
327 
854 
110 
258 
596 
348 
660 
400 
786 
467 
402 
770 
254 
305 


635 
143 
361 
165 
336 
245 
316 
446 
440 
287 
821 
178 
368 
182 
243 


148 
303 
183 
328 
219 
222 
831 
303 
180 
436 
853 
312 


486 
220 
366 
156 
233 
220 
240 
746 
403 
205 
366 
301 
236 
356 
238 


54 


86,100 
1,504 


17,338 
321 


16,600 
306 

006 

1&3 


16,382 
303 

049 

17,3 


17,928 
332 

94A 

1&9 


81,920 


200 


100 


200 


The  commission  submits  that  these  figures  indicate  a  very  uneven 
distribution  of  the  teaching  burden  and  an  inadequate  number  of 
teachers.  If  a  better  distribution  of  the  teaching  burden  could  be 
secured  by  the  administration,  it  would  partly  relieve  the  situation, 
but  at  least  five  or  six  additional  instructors  should  have  been  em- 
ployed in  1914-15  to  carry  the  load  of  that  year. 
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Credit  value  of  courses. — ^Almost  all  classes  meet  five  hours  a  week. 
While  this  is  admirable  in  elementary  work,  especially  in  the  work 
of  the  first  two  years,  it  seems  desirable  to  the  ccnnmission  to  pro- 
vide i^orter  courses,  say,  of  three  hours,  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  practice  of  most  strong  and  progressive 
institutions.  Such  an  arrangement  would  probably  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  the  upper-class  work  and  at  the  same  time  give  greater 
variety  of  election  to  upper-class  students. 

Size  of  sections. — ^The  figures  give  the  average  number  of  sections 
of  sizes  indicated  for  the  year  1914-15,  exclusive  of  the  summer  term. 
SubcoUegiate  classes  are  not  included. 


students. 

15  sections   1  to  5 

33  sections   6  to  10 

Per  cent,  30. 

50  sections  11  to  20 

36  sections  21  to  30 

Per  cent,  53.75. 


Students. 

19  sections  31  to  40 

5  sections  41  to  50 

2  sections  51  to  60 

Per  cent,  16.25. 


Table  13. — Summary  o/  the  data  concerning  size  of  sections  in  the  three  State 

institutions. 


Number  of  students  in  section. 


Sections  at— 

lto5 

«tolO 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

61  to  70 

71  to  80 

80  and 
over. 

University  of 

15 

95 

80 

120 

77 

43 

9 

4 

1 

4 

State  college.. 

162 

149 

405 

235 

92 

39 

21 

9 

6 

1« 

Teachers  col- 

lege  

15 

31 

53 

38 

19 

5 

3 

Certain  interesting  facts  bearing  on  the  administration  of  the 
three  institutions  appear  in  the  foregoing  summary.  During  1914r-15, 
532  classes  were  given  in  which  10  students  or  less  were  enrolled 
(university,  175;  State  college,  311;  teachers  college,  46).  The  com- 
mission recommends  that  the  officers  of  the  institutions  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  each  of  these  classes  to  determine  which  of  them  were 
justified  and  which  could  have  been  omitted  or  postponed  without 
material  loss.  Indeed,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
administration  of  each  institution  should  annually  give  the  question 
of  small  classes  earnest  consideration,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
pense involved,  the  organization  of  such  classes  should  only  be  sanc- 
tioned upon  presentation  of  evidence  that  they  meet  a  real  need  of  a 
deserving  group  of  students. 

In  1914-15,  285  classes  of  more  than  30  students  each  were  given 
instruction  (76  at  the  university,  182  at  State  college,  27  at  teachers 
college).   The  commission  also  recommends  a  study  of  these  classes 
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to  determine  which  of  them  were  lecture  classes,  and  therefore  prob- 
ably of  justifiable  size,  and  which  were  quiz  or  recitation  sections, 
too  large  for  the  most  effective  teaching.  As  to  the  latter  the  ad- 
ministration should  inform  itself  whether  reductions  might  be  ef- 
fected by  a  redistribution  of  the  work  among  the  present  members 
of  the  teaching  staff,  or  whether  additional  instructors  are  needed 
to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  sections.  Certainly  in  all  depart- 
ments where  the  average  number  of  student-hours  is  less  than  250 
or  300,  quiz  and  recitation  sections  of  over  30  could  be  avoided  by  the 
proper  distribution  of  work. 


1.  The  establishment  of  $2,000  as  the  average  minimum  salary  for 
collegiate  departments. 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  one  and  two  hour  courses,  es- 
pecially in  elementary  work  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  college  course, 
at  the  State  university  and  the  State  college. 

3.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  small  classes  (10  or  under)  at  all 
three  institutions. 

4.  More  even  distribution  of  teaching  loads,  to  reduce  the  number 
of  large  classes  (30  or  more)  at  all  three  institutions. 

5.  The  employment  of  several  additional  instructors  (the  number 
to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  student-clock-hours  to  be  car- 
ried) at  the  State  teachers  college. 

6.  The  provision  of  a  greater  number  of  courses  of  less  than  five 
hours  a  week  (three-hour  courses  are  suggested)  at  the  State  teachers 
college. 


The  commission  has  been  much  impressed  with  certain  features 
of  the  general  organization  of  educational  control  in  Iowa.  Some 
of  these  are  discussed  here,  in  the  belief  that  not  cmly  the  board,  but 
the  people  of  the  State,  may  be  interested  in  the  observations  and 
conclusions  of  a  group  of  outsiders  who  have  approached  the  study 
of  the  State's  problems  without  local  affiliations  and  without  bias. 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  AND  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Allusion  was  made  in  Chapter  I  to  the  lack  of  coordination  between 
the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the 
State  board  of  education,  with  reference  to  the  inspection  and  ap- 
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proval  of  hi^  schools.  The  legislation  which  has  made  the  office  of 
State  superintendent  wholly  independent  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation^  together  with  the  legislative  action  granting  subsidies  to  cer- 
tain high  schools  which  comply  with  requirements  administered 
through  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  has 
made  possible  a  disparity  between  the  criteria  of  standardizati<Hi  as 
represented  in  the  recommendations  and  requirements  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  on  the  one  hand  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  on  the  other,  especially 
as  the  latter  are  administered  through  the  State  board's  high-sdiool 
inspector  and  his  assistants.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that, 
even  if  overt  conflict  of  authority  be  avoided  by  the  forbearance,  good 
sense,  and  mutual  consideration  of  the  several  parties  concerned,  it 
is  unwise  to  have  perpetuated  a  situation  which  contains  the  constant 
menace  of  friction,  tending  to  stimulate  controversial  relations 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State  or  among  the  of- 
ficial representatives  of  the  different  divisions  of  its  educational  sys- 
tem.  Several  remedies  suggest  themselves. 

In  a  number  of  States — ^for  example,  California,  Blindis,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin — ^the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  th^  State 
university.  The  commission  is  aware  of  the  objection  to  ex  c^cio 
members  of  university  boards,  particularly  when  such  members  are 
political  officials  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  educational  system 
of  the  State.*  This  objection  does  not  seem,  however,  to  lie  against 
the  head  of  the  State's  common  schoola  On  the  contrary,  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  State  superintendent  in  the  membership  of  the  board  of 
education  has  the  very  tangible  advantage  of  emphasizing  the  unity 
of  the  State's  educational  enterprise.  At  present  the  Iowa  State 
board  of  education  is  organically  cut  off  from  the  agencies  in  con- 
trol of  the  public  schools,  except  in  so  far  as  it  chooses  to  seek  their 
advice.  This  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  board's  relation^ip  to  the 
interests  which  it  is  in  part  designed  to  serve.  Moreover,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  association  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  with  the  board*  in  the  direct  management  and  control  of 
the  higher  institutions  would  at  once  bring  about  an  understanding 
by  each  agency  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  other  and  would  do 
away  with  any  further  possibility  of  conflict  in  the  determination 
of  high-school  standards,  a  matter  in  which  both  are  vitally  con- 
cerned. 

A  still  more  radical  alteration  of  the  State's  administrative  ma- 
chinery, but  one  which  seems  to  the  commission  much  more  likely  to 
result  in  the  smooth  operation  of  all  its  parts,  would  be  the  extension 

1  In  seyeral  States  the  goyeraor  and  other  State  officers  are  ex  officio  members  of  edu- 
cational boards. 
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of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  education  to  include  the  public 
elementary  and  high  schools  and  the  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  by  the.  board.  Several 
States  in  which  educational  administration  has  reached  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency — ^notably  Massachusetts  and  New  York — have 
substantially  this  form  of  c<mtrol.  While  it  may  be  argued  that  in 
these  States  the  board  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  lower  schools,  and 
that  the  State's  higher  educational  enterprise  is  not  nearly  of  such 
magnitude  as  in  Iowa,  this  does  not  seem  to  constitute  a  valid  ob- 
jection. The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  directed  by  a 
commission  of  seven  members.  In  other  words,  from  an  adminis- 
trative standpoint,  the  size  of  the  undertaking  is  immaterial.  It  is 
the  coordination  of  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  adminis- 
trative officials  and  their  executive  officers  that  is  significant. 

However,  if  neither  of  these  changes  in  the  constitution  or  func- 
tions of  the  board  of  education  seems  to  the  people  of  the  State 
desirable,  the  commission  calls  attention  to  the  devices  which  have 
been  adopted  in  several  States  to  secure  harmony  between  the  gov- 
erning boards  of  State  higher  institutions  and  the  department  of 
public  instruction  in  the  matter  of  high-school  inspection.  One  of 
the  best  conceived  of  these,  and,  as  far  as  repprt  has  come  to  the  com- 
mission, one  of  the  most  successful,  is  that  in  force  in  Ohio.  Its 
principal  features  are  as  follows :  The  staff  of  high-school  inspectors 
consists  of  eight  persons,  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  Two  of  them  are  not  connected  with  any  college  or  uni- 
versity, two  are  from  the  faculty  of  the  college  of  education  of  the 
State  university,  one  each  from  the  faculties  of  the  normal  colleges 
at  Oxford  and  Athens,  and  one  each  from  the  faculties  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  at  Kent  and  Bowling  Green.  The  various  faculty  rep- 
resentatives on  the  board  of  inspectors  devote  one  half  the  year  to 
inspection  and  the  other  half  to  teaching.  The  classification  and 
rating  of  all  schools  is  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  inspectors, 
meeting  together  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  A  copy  of  the  report  made  on  each  school  is  fur- 
nished to  the  school  itself,  and  one  is  sent  to  each  of  the  institutions 
from  which  the  half-time  inspectors  are  chosen. 

The  systems  in  force  in  two  other  States  may  also  be  mentioned 
briefly.  In  Arkansas  the  high-school  inspector  is  appointed  by  the 
State  university  and  reports  both  to  the  university  and  the  State 
department  of  education.  The  object  of  the  inspecticm  is  threefold : 
To  determine  the  granting  of  State  aid,  to  organize  and  develop 
high  schools,  and  to  accredit  schools  equipped  to  prepare  for  college. 
In  Florida  the  high-school  inspection  is  under  the  joint  control  of 
the  State  university  and  the  State  department  of  education.  The 
high-school  inspector  is  the  dean  of  the  teachers'  college  of  the 
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university  and  reports  both  to  the  university  and  to  the  department 
of  education.  The  objects  of  the  inspection  are  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  weak  schools  and  to  accredit  schools  equipped  to 
prepare  for  college. 

The  commission  has  no  right  to  offer  recommendati<ms  on  these 
matters,  but  it  desires  most  earnestly  to  call  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  board,  the  legislature,  and  the  people  of  the  State. 

A  second  subject,  also  outside  of  its  legitimate  field,  on  which  the 
commission  feels  constrained  to  comment,  is  the  constitution  of  the 
board  of  educational  examiners.  This  board  determines  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers  for  the  State  and  issues  certificates  authorizing 
individuals  to  teach.  It  consists  at  present  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  who  acts  as  chairman,  the  president  of  the  State 
university,  the  president  of  the  State  teachers  college,  and  two  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  governor.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  is  not  a 
member  of  this  board.  Since  the  State  college  is  now  the  recognized 
training  school  for  certain  groups  of  teachers  and  is  preparing  an- 
nually such  large  bodies  of  young  people  for  the  teaching  profession, 
it  seems  to  the  commission  a  matter  both  of  courtesy  and  good  judg- 
ment to  include  the  president  of  that  college  in  the  membership  of 
the  board  of  educational  examiners. 

THE  POWERS  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  POSITION 
OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  commission  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  difiiculties  confronting  the  State  necessitates  touching 
upon  certain  other  and  more  intimate  aspects  of  the  organization  of 
the  State  board  of  education. 

The  position  of  the  finance  committee  seems  to  demand  very 
thoughtful  consideration.  Unless  the  fimctions  of  this  body  are 
sharply  defined  and  restricted,  it  appears  to  the  commission  highly 
probable  that  within  a  short  time  many  of  the  responsibilities  gen- 
erally assigned  to  the  executives  of  State  institutions  will  largely 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  committee.  If  it  be  desired  that  the  presi- 
dents shall  become  purely  educational  administrative  officers,  with  no 
responsibility  whatever  in  fiscal  affairs,  this  can  perhaps  be  brought 
about  It  would  certainly  constitute  an  interesting  experiment  in 
college  and  university  administration — an  experiment  which  most 
States  would  prefer  to  have  made  for  them  by  some  other  State. 
Something  of  the  sort  has  been  more  than  once  suggested.  The  com- 
mission does  not,  however,  understand  that  this  was  the  purpose  of 
the  act  creating  the  committee.  It  is,  nevertheless,  clear  that  a  com- 
mittee of  this  kind,  frequently  on  the  grounds  of  each  institution  and 
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by  reason  of  this  fact  more  intimately  informed  regarding  their 
internal  conditions  than  perhaps  any  member  of  the  board,  partly  in 
consequence  thereof  enjoying  de  facto  (whatever  the  theory)  large 
control  over  expenditures,  is  likely  to  acquire  powers  which  it  was 
never  intended  to  convey.  With  the  best  of  intentions  such  a  com- 
mittee will  inevitably  come  under  the  influence  of  particular  faculty 
individuals  or  parties,  and  the  president's  position  may  well  become 
decidedly  anomalous.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  committee 
was  everywhere  spoken  of  with  respect  and  appreciation,  and  the 
commission  doubts  whether  abler  and  more  efficient  appointees  could 
be  chosen.  But  more  than  once  indications  appeared  that  the  diffi- 
culties predicted  had  already  in  some  instances  begun  to  be  realized. 
In  some  cases  it  seems  that  members  of  the  faculties  have  been  uncer- 
tain as  to  whether  in  seeking  approval  for  proposed  expenditures  they 
ought  properly  to  go  to  the  president  or  to  the  finance  committee. 
This  uncertainty  is  of  course  capable  of  speedy  correction.  Its  im- 
portance here  is  simply  as  an  indication  of  the  almost  inevitable 
tendency  of  a  body  like  the  finance  committee,  consciously  or  other- 
wise, to  acquire  functions  commonly  restricted  to  the  presidents. 

To  one  unfamiliar  with  the  actual  internal  workings  of  an  Ameri- 
can State  university  it  may  seem  wholly  practicable  to  divorce  tiie 
educational  supervision  from  all  fiscal  control,  and  as  already  indi- 
cated this  has  more  than  once  been  suggested.  But  to  persons  cog- 
nizant of  the  actual  circumstances  the  practicability  of  this  plan 
seems  open  to  grave  doubt.  Not  only  must  there  be  some  one  whose 
judgment  in  educational  matters  can  be  trusted  when  expenditures 
for  wholly  new  enterprises  are  at  issue;  there  must  also  be  some 
authority  who  shall  determine  the  thousand  and  one  questions  of 
detail  in  expenditure  within  the  limits  of  a  general  budgetary  pro- 
gram. For  example,  who  shall  determine  whether,  of  $2,000  available 
in  general  f  imds,  the  department  of  botany  shall  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase certain  desired  and  perhaps  essential  additions  to  its  equip- 
ment, or  instead  of  this  the  department  of  history  be  permitted  to 
make  indispensable  additions  to  its  library?  Only  one  can  be  done 
at  a  time.  Questions  of  this  kind  under  any  budgetary  system  are 
constantly  coming  up  in  the  larger  institutions,  and  it  seems  some- 
what obvious  that  an  intelligent  college  president  is  more  likely  to 
reach  a  decision  based  on  a  just  consideration  of  the  educational 
issues  involved  than  any  layman,  however  well  intentioned.  Illus- 
trations of  the  same  type  might  be  repeated  indefinitely. 

Now,  again,  it  is  not  the  understanding  of  the  commission  that  in 
theory  the  finance  committee  forthwith  decides  this  kind  of  tiling, 
much  less  that  it  works  in  a  manner  designed  to  go  behind  the  presi- 
dents, or  undermine  their  authority  with  the  faculties  and  students. 
41817**— 16  0 
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But,  as  was  remarked  above,  there  can  be  no  question  that  increas- 
ingly as  time  goes  on,  the  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  local 
situations  possessed  by  the  members  of  this  committee,  as  compared 
with  most  of  the  members  of  the  board,  must  operate  to  confer  on 
the  committee  very  large  power  and  often  a  decisive  influence.  It 
will  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission  inevitably  occur  that  the 
board  as  a  whole  will  get  further  and  further  away  from  the  institu- 
tions, a  result  which  would  be  highly  regrettable.  So  long  as  the 
committee  is  equipped,  as  at  present,  with  men  of  ability  and  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  the  practical  c(Hise- 
quences  of  the  situation,  so  far  as  concerns  the  measures  actually 
approved  by  the  board,  might  be  quite  beyond  criticism.  With 
members  of  another  kind  the  influence  of  the  committee  might  be 
disastrous,  and  in  any  case,  unless  the  powers  of  the  committee  are 
carefully  defined  so  as  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  interference  with 
the  legitimate  influence  and  authority  of  the  several  presidents,  there 
is  contained  here  the  seed  of  serious  ccmsequences — among  others  the 
entjre  unwillingness  of  men  of  first-rate  character  and  ability  to 
serve  the  State  in  the  presidential  offices.  High-grade  character  and 
ability  always  demand,  and  properly  demand,  actual  power  and  real 
responsibility. 

The  commission  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  exclusion  from 
the  sittings  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  presidents  of  the  State 
institutions  of  higher  education  (save  on  receipt  of  special  invita- 
tion) can  commend  itself  permanently  as  a  wise  policy.  It  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  commission  that  the  present  procedure 
subjects  the  presidents  of  these  institutions  to  conditions  that  are 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  their  office  and  likely  to  prove 
provocative  of  serious  misconceptions  in  the  State.  From  one  point 
of  view  the  presidents,  like  any  of  the  other  officers  of  these  institu- 
tions, are  simply  employees  of  the  State  and  more  immediately  of 
the  board.  In  a  larger  and  truer  view  of  the  case,  however,  they 
are  expert  officers  of  the  State  itself,  responsible  for  perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  its  internal  administration,  and,  as  such, 
every  measure  ought  to  be  taken  which  will  insure  a  dignified  and 
complete  presentation  to  the  board  of  the  issues  affecting  the  several 
institutions  in  their  charge.  The  commission  questions  most  seri- 
ously both  the  propriety  and  the  ultimate  efficiency  of  a  system 
which  gives  the  institutions  no  official  representation  before  the 
board,  but  it  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  initiative  of  the  board  to  call 
them  in  when  it  sees  fit.  Such  a  procedure  inevitably  puts  the  admin- 
istrative head  of  an  institution  in  the  position  of  a  suppliant  for 
favors  instead  of  in  the  position  of  an  authorized  expert  presenting 
to  the  responsible  authorities  the  interests  of  the  institution  imme- 
diately in  his  charge. 
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Moreover,  under  present  conditions  it  is  difficult  for  the  executives 
to  view  their  problems  as  concerned  solely  with  the  best  service  of 
the  State  rather  than  with  the  upbuilding  of  particular  institutions. 
If  they  were  regular  members  of  the  State  board,  even  though 
enjoying  no  vote,  their  outlook  on  the  situation  as  a  whole  would 
necessarily  be  at  once  enlarged  and  altered  and  the  board  would 
unquestionably  enjoy  their  loyal  cooperation  in  meeting  its  problems. 
So  far  from  complicating  the  transaction  of  the  board's  business,  as 
mi^t  be  feared  by  some,  their  joint  presence  would  allay  suspici(m 
and  create  an  atmosphere  of  frankness  and  fair  dealing  which  could 
only  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  presidents  of  the  State 
institutions  of  higher  education  be  made  ex  officio  members  of  the 
board  of  education  without  power  to  vote. 

SUQQESTIONS  REQARDINQ  INTERNAL  INSTITUTIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

The  commission  has  been  impressed  with  the  possibility  of  improv- 
ing certain  features  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  State  insti- 
tutions. Some  of  the  present  practices  were  no  doubt  satisfactory 
when  the  institutions  were  much  smaller.  Their  inappropriateness 
to  present  conditions  is  perhaps  more  obvious  to  outsiders  than  to 
those  within  the  institutions  who  have  become  more  or  less  accus- 
tomed to  the  situation  and  have  consequently  come  to  accept  it  as 
natural. 

At  the  State  university  the  commission  remarked  in  many  ways 
the  evident  absence  of  a  definite  and  consecutive  policy  in  accordance 
with  which  the  institution  has  been  guided  in  recent  years.  This  is 
no  doubt  in  part  due  to  the  frequent  changes  in  the  presidency,  with 
the  consequent  disorganization  of  plans.  It  is  probably  also  due  to 
the  lack  of  active  participation  by  the  faculty  as  a  whole  in  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  any  program  for  the  development  of 
the  institution.  The  university  presents  rather  strongly  to  a  visitor 
the  impression  of  a  group  of  relatively  autonomous  departments  and 
coUeges,  many  of  them  going  their  own  way,  with  little  obvious 
regard  to  the  interests  of  other  departments  and  even  less  for  the 
institution  as  a  whole.  In  default  of  a  strong  continuous  centralized 
administrative  control,  such  a  condition  tends  to  give  the  pushing, 
and  even  the  selfish  individual,  an  unfair  advantage  over  his  less 
aggressive  and  more  generous-minded  colleague.  Needless  to  say, 
the  institution  is  not  always  the  gainer  by  the  results  of  this  situa- 
tion. Furthermore,  certain  individuals  may,  under  these  circum- 
stances, acquire  essentially  vested  rights  and  privileges  which  it 
then  becomes  academic  sacrilege  to  invade.  The  commission  is  dis- 
posed strongly  to  urge  whatever  measures  will  create  or  restore  a 
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keener  sense  of  faculty  responsibility,  with  a  corresponding  decrease 
of  departmental  autonomy.  The  department  should  be  the  servant, 
not  the  master,  of  the  university. 

At  the  State  teachers  college  a  different  form  of  administrative 
policy  was  encountered  which  also  seemed  open  to  betterment. 
There  is  no  question  here  of  the  usurping  by  the  departments  of 
powers  or  privileges  commonly  vested  in  the  executive  or  in  the 
faculty.  But  as  an  incident  of  the  highly  centralized  organization, 
there  was  observed  a  form  of  procedure,  several  times  repeated,  which 
perhaps  attains  a  certain  administrative  efficiency  at  the  cost  of  a 
genuine  educational  efficiency.  For  example,  psychology  is  taught 
in  the  college  ostensibly  for  its  value  in  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
ing. The  college  courses  in  education  are  given  for  a  similar  reason. 
But  the  work  of  the  practice  school  in  which  these  subjects  might 
be  expected  to  find  their  application,  illustration,  and  correction  is 
conducted  under  an  entirely  separate  administration  and  with  only 
the  most  nominal  and  perfunctory  coordination  with  the  college 
department.  The  conditions  of  mutual  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  these  two  divisions  of  the  institution,  which  the  com- 
mission had  been  led  to  expect,  proved  on  analysis  of  the  facts  to 
be  of  the  most  formal  character.  The  disparity  between  the  theory 
of  the  relationship  and  the  actual  fact  appeared  to  be  unequivocal. 
The  commission  is  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties,  both  educational 
and  administrative,  involved  in  the  conduct  of  a  practice  school  and 
the  proper  correlation  of  its  work  with  the  academic  work  in  edu- 
cation ;  nor  is  it  oblivious  to  the  obvious  freedom  from  administra- 
tive friction  which  ensues  from  a  policy  of  mutual  exclusion  such 
as  is  here  represented.  Unquestionably  it  makes  for  administrative 
quiet  and  peace.  Also  unquestionably  it  diminishes  for  the  stu- 
dents by  an  amount  not  easily  estimated,  the  actual  significance  of 
the  work  in  teaching,  in  psychology,  and  in  education.  There  is 
also  perhaps  an  equally  great  loss  in  another  direction,  namely,  in 
the  vitalizing  of  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  practice 
school  which  would  follow  from  a  more  intimate  contact  with  the 
work  of  the  academic  division. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  lack  of  coordination  between  the 
rural  school  division,  giving  work  in  education  and  psychology,  and 
the  college  department.  Here  there  is  no  necessary  loss  to  the  stu- 
dents, because  they  do  not  regularly  come  into  contact  with  both 
divisions;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  system  which  keeps  two 
such  cognate  divisions  apart  from  one  another  can  be  realizing  at  all 
completely  on  its  own  intellectual  resources. 

Again,  the  organization  of  three  essentially  distinct  divisions 
of  work  in  home  economics  with  separate  laboratories,  separate 
staff,  separate  purchasing  arrangements,  and  the  like,  makes  for 
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needless  multiplication  of  supervisory  duties,  to  say  nothing  of  ad- 
ministrative wastage  at  other  points.^  In  the  new  building  pre- 
sumably some  of  these  objectionable  features  will  be  remedied.  But 
the  administrative  principle  under  which  such  conditions  can  have 
arisen  is  the  object  of  skepticism;  and  unless  this  is  corrected,  the 
same  tyj>e  of  difl&culty  will  certainly  occur  again.  An  administrative 
coordination  represented  by  the  nominal  subserviency  of  cognate 
correlated  divisions  of  work  to  a  central  office  or  person  outside  the 
departments  concerned  may  conceivably  achieve  desirable  freedom 
from  some  forms  of  tension,  but  as  represented  in  the  instances  cited 
at  the  teachers  college,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  could  ever  meet 
fully  the  genuine  needs  of  the  students  for  whom  the  institution  is 
conducted. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  danger  that  the  extension 
work  now  in  operation  at  the  teachers  college  may  affect  unfavorably 
the  work  done  on  the  grounds,  because  of  the  fatigue  and  distraction 
of  the  staff  represented.  The  work  itself  appears  to  be  admirably 
conceived  and  thoroughly  worthy  of  developntient;  but  unless  some 
additions  are  made  to  the  faculty,  or  in  some  other  way  the  school 
hours  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  this  work  are  diminished,  the  result 
is  certain — impaired  health,  impaired  intellectual  resiliency,  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  efficiency  in  the  work  of  instruction  at  Cedar  Falls. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  relief  of  this  kind  is  afforded,  the  work  will 
bring  back  to  the  institution  in  the  way  of  enrichment  and  vitalizing 
of  teaching  all  that  it  gives. 

INTER.INSTITUTIONAL  SENTIMENT  AND  ATHLETICS. 

The  commission  has  already  several  times  referred  to  the  unfortu- 
nate bitterness  which  characterizes  the  attitude  of  the  partisans  of 
each  of  the  State  institutions  toward  those  of  the  others.  The  ten- 
dency to  regard  with  suspicion  acts  of  a  sister  institution,  to  impute 
unworthy  motives  to  its  officers  and  adhereirfs — this  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  State's  educational  woes.  It  is  not  an  expression  of 
generous  rivalry  or  of  wholesome  comjpetition.  It  represents  rather  a 
devastating  blight  fastened  upon  the  whole  educational  system  of 
the  State.  That  all  three  of  the  institutions  should  have  made  such 
genuine  progress  and  should  have  attained  such  commanding  rank 
among  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  country  in  an  atmosphere  so 
hostile  to  true  educational  advance  is  testimony  of  an  amazing  innate 
vitality.  The  fact  indicates  that  fundamental  organic  weaknesses  are 
lacking  and  that  Iowa's  difficulty  is  largely  a  state  of  mind. 

The  commission  can  not  believe  that  the  citizens  of  a  strong  and 
enlightened  Commonwealth  will  much  longer  tolerate  a  situation  in 

1  This  question  has  already  been  discussed.   See  Chapter  VITT. 
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which  the  most  potent  instruments  for  civic  and  intellectual  better- 
ment are  thus  blunted.  It  can  not  believe  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
State  will  longer  permit  petty  instituticmal  jealousies,  founded  for 
the  most  part  on  the  merest  illusions,  to  defeat  even  partially  the 
State's  educational  purpose.  It  can  not  believe  that  the  citizens  of 
Iowa,  even  the  most  partisan  minded,  will  much  Icmger  fail  to  see 
that  the  State's  advantage  is  above  the  ambitions  of  any  institution ; 
that  true  institutional  loyalty  in  any  student  or  alumnus  of  a  State 
institution  means  the  consideration  of  the  State's  advantage  first; 
that  any  student  or  alumnus  who  puts  the  claims  of  his  instituticm 
above  those  of  the  State  is  an  enemy  alike  to  the  State  and  to  his 
institution. 

While  the  conmiission  is  confident  that  this  point  of  view  must 
inevitably  prevail — and  it  hopes  speedily — ^nevertheless  it  recognizes 
the  tenacity  of  existing  animosities  and  the  fact  that  exhortation  will 
probably  have  slight  effect  upon  them.  It  is  led  therefore  to  suggest 
one,  as  it  believes,  practical  step  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  end.  This  is  the  temporary  discontinuance  of  intercollegiate 
football,  and  perhaps  baseball,  between  the  Iowa  State  University 
and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  annual  football  game  between  the  college  and  the  university 
is  the  occasion  of  the  revival  of  feuds,  charges,  and  countercharges, 
the  reassertion  of  differences  and  criticisms  which  at  best  have  had 
only  poor  reasons  for  existence.  The  event,  if  the  evidence  is  to  be 
trusted,  rarely  partakes  of  the  wholesome,  generous,  sportsmanlike 
rivalry  which  generally  characterizes  the  relations  between  other  imi- 
versities  in  different  States — for  example,  between  Minnesota  and 
Illinois.  An  enthusiastic,  intelligent  loyalty  to  an  institution  on  the 
part  of  its  alumni  and  friends  is  one  of  its  strongest  assets.  Occa- 
sions which  stir  up  such  loyalty  by  bringing  together  large  numbers 
of  supporters  of  an  institution  like  either  of  these,  which  is  the  crea- 
ture and  servant  of  the  State,  should  be  encouraged  and  supported, 
but  occasions  which  engender  misunderstandings  and  antipathies, 
with  their  consequent  disintegrating  and  harmful  effects,  are  to  be 
avoided.  That  form  of  loyalty  which  finds  its  chief  incentive  and 
expression  in  hostility  toward  another  creature  and  servant  of  the 
same  State  can  not  of  itself  and  in  the  long  nm  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  State  or  its  institutions. 

For  these  reasons  the  commission  recommends  that  intercollegiate 
football  games  at  least,  and  perhaps  baseball  games  also,  between  the 
two  institutions  under  discussion  should  be  completely  suspended  for 
a  period  of  five  or  six  years.  This  recommendation  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  larger  matter  of  the  participation  of  both 
institutions  in  other  intercollegiate  contests — for  example,  between 
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either  of  the  institutions  and  the  University  of  Nebraska  or  the 
University  of  Missouri  or  the  Kansas  State  College.  Games  such  as 
these  ought  to  furnish  the  occasion  for  gatherings  of  enthusiastic 
and  sportsmanlike  alumni.  They  would,  however,  be  devoid  of  the 
highly  objectionable  bitterness  and  institutional  prejudices  which 
seem  to  have  contributed  in  recent  years  to  obscure  a  sound  and 
appreciative  judgment  of  the  merits  of  each  institution  by  the 
adherents  of  the  other. 

The  substitution  of  cooperation  for  competition  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  outstanding  needs  in  the  adjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  institutions.  An  earnest  and  progressive  desire  to 
cooperate  by  the  alumni,  faculty,  and  students  of  both  the  State 
college  and  the  university  should  take  the  place  of  the  traditional 
and  ofttimes  exaggerated  rivalry  which  has  hitherto  characterized 
their  relations  in  general.  To  magnify  and  perpetuate  old  antago- 
nisms and  fictitious  differences  under  the  guise  of  cultivating  loyalty 
is  to  prevent  the  most  efficient  accomplishment  of  the  State's  purpose 
in  creating  these  institutions. 


The  commission  has  no  desire  to  have  its  last  word  one  of  adverse 
criticism.  In  spite  of  the  unwholesome  effects  of  such  interinstitu- 
tional  sentiment  as  has  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
the  commission  would  like  to  record  its  keen  appreciation  of  the 
condition  of  the  three  State  institutions.  It  ccmsiders  that  the  State 
is  to  be  ccHttgratulated  upon  the  possession  of  higher  schools  on  the 
whole  so  well  conceived  and  well  managed.  It  was  especially  im- 
pressed by  the  ability  and  devotion  with  which  the  members  of  the 
several  instructional  and  official  staffs  are  discharging  their  func- 
tions. An  attitude  of  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  prevails  at 
all  three  institutions.  The  standards  of  all  three  are  high  and  are 
conscientiously  enforced.  The  high  position  of  all  three  among 
similar  institutions  in  the  coimtry  is  well  known  and  unquestioned. 


1.  The  readjustment  of  the  official  relationships  between  the  office 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  State 
board  of  education. 

2.  The  inclusion  of  the  president  of  the  State  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  in  the  memb^ship  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tional examiners. 

3.  The  strict  definition  of  the  powers  and  fimctions  of  the  finance 
committee. 


CONCLUSION. 
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4.  The  inclusion  of  the  presidents  of  the  State  higher  institutions 
ex  officio  in  the  membership  of  the  State  board  of  education,  without 
power  to  vote. 

5.  A  larger  measure  of  faculty  responability  and  a  decrease  of 
departmental  autonomy  at  the  State  university. 

6.  The  closer  correlaticm  of  cognate  departments  in  the  practice 
school  and  in  the  academic  divisions  of  the  State  teachers  college. 

7.  The  temporary  discontinuance  of  football  (and  perhaps  base- 
ball) games  between  the  State  university  and  the  State  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 


1.  The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  "major  and  service  lines  of 
work"  at  the  three  State  institutions. 

2.  The  creation  of  an  annual  conference  consisting  of  members  of 
the  faculties  of  the  institutions  and  the  State  board  of  education,  to 
adjust  questions  of  overlapping  not  automatically  determined,  by 
the  establishment  of  major  lines  for  each  institution. 

3.  The  readjustment  of  the  work  in  engineering  at  the  State 
university  and  the  State  college,  according  to  one  of  three  methods: 

(a)  A  horizontal  division  assigning  graduate  work  to  one  school 
and  undergraduate  work  to  the  other.  (Judged  at  present 
impracticable  by  the  commission.) 

(6)  The  union  of  the  two  schools  at  one  place.  (Thought  by  the 
commission  to  be  at  present  possibly  inexpedient  because  of 
the  state  of  public  opinion.) 

(c)  A  vertical  division  of  work,  assigning  some  branches  of  engi- 
neering to  one  institution  and  some  to  the  other. 

4.  The  discontinuance  of  the  last  two  years  in  liberal  arts  at  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College  with  suggestion  of  three-year  nonde- 
gree  courses  for  rural  and  grade  teaJjhers. 

5.  The  enlargement  of  facilities  for  practice  teaching  at  the  State 
teachers  college. 

6.  The  establishment  of  additional  normal  schools. 

7.  The  addition  of  men  to  the  faculty  of  the  State  teachers  col- 
lege, to  give  half  of  their  time  to  instruction  and  half  as  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  the 
supervision  of  work  in  the  normal-training  high  schools. 
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GRADUATE  WORK. 


8.  The  encouragement  of  the  development  of  graduate  work  at  the 
Iowa  State  University  and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  along  the  major  lines  of  the  institutions. 

9.  The  adoption  of  a  rule  by  the  university  according  graduate 
status  to  none  but  students  having  a  definite  proportion  of  their 
registration  in  courses  for  graduates  only. 

10.  The  determination  by  the  university  senate,  or  some  other  rep- 
resentative body,  of  the  departments  to  be  encouraged  to  develop 
graduate  courses. 

11.  The  exercise  of  greater  care  by  the  graduate  division  of  the 
State  coUege  in  admitting  students  from  other  institutions  to  grad- 
uate standing. 

12.  The  creation  of  a  standing  committee  on  graduate  work,  to 
consist  of  two  members  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  three 
members  each  from  the  institutions  giving  graduate  work,  the  latter 
to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  graduate  faculties. 


13.  The  strict  enforcement  by  the  State  board  of  education  of  the 
principle  that  departments  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  at  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  shall  be  simply 
service  departments;  especially  the  revision  of  the  work  oflFered  in 
the  departments  of  economic  science,  geology,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics, to  secure  conformity  to  this  principle. 

14.  The  abandonment  of  courses  in  chemistry  at  the  Iowa  State 
College  which  neither  contribute  to  the  major  lines  of  that  institution 
nor  reenf orce  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations. 

15.  The  revision  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  the  division  of  industrial  science,  to  render  it  impossible 
to  secure  the  degree  except  on  completion  of  industrial  and  profes- 
sional courses  (in  contradistinction  to  liberal  arts  courses)  equal  in 
amount  to  those  required  in  technical  curricula. 


16.  The  strict  application  of  the  principle  of  the  major  lines  of 
work  to  the  development  of  the  extension  enterprises  of  the  three 
State  institutions. 

17.  The  establishment  of  a  conference  on  extension  work  composed 
of  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  extension  officers  of  the 
three  institutions  to  discuss  projects. 

DUPLICATION  IN  EDUCATION  AND  PSYCHOLOQY. 

18.  The  imposition  of  no  external  limitation  upon  facilities  offered 
at  the  three  State  institutions  for  giving  work  in  home  economics, 
agriculture,  and  manual  training  until  the  present  force  of  teachers 
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in  the  State  schools  is  equipped  to  meet  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  State  law. 

19.  Thereafter  the  delimitation  of  work  in  psychology  and  educa- 
tion at  the  State  college  to  the  amount  requisite  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  first-class  State  certificate. 

20.  The  provision  of  better  practice  facilities  at  the  State  uni- 
versity. 


21.  The  development  at  the  Iowa  State  University  of  home  eco- 
nomics as  a  service  department  along  lines  that  will  make  it  of 
greatest  value  to  students  majoring  in  other  courses  of  study. 

22.  The  avoidance  by  the  university  of  courses  that  duplicate  the 
work  offered  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
in  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers. 

23.  The  establishment  at  the  university  of  special  lines  of  work 
for  the  training  of  hospital  dietitians 

24.  The  provision  in  the  near  future  of  enlarged  accommodations 
for  the  department  of  home  economics  at  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

25.  The  provision  of  opportunities  for  preparation  in  institutional 
and  cafeterial  management  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

26.  The  provision  of  special  courses  for  the  preparation  of  trade 
and  industrial  school  teachers  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

27.  The  improvement  of  the  accommodations  provided  for  work  in 
home  economics  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

28.  Reorganization  of  the  department  at  the  State  teachers  college 
under  a  single  head. 


29.  The  continuance  of  subcollegiate  work  at  the  State  teachers 
college. 

30.  The  abandonment  by  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  of  all  noncoUegiate  work,  except  for  limited  short 
courses,  in  winter  or  in  summer,  for  special  groups  of  students.  The 
establishment  of  corresponding  work  in  selected  high  schools 
throughout  the  State  under  the  direction  of  the  State  coUege. 


31.  The  approval  of  the  work  in  journalism  now  offered  at  the 
Iowa  State  University  and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  and  the  limitation  of  it  to  approximately  its 
present  scope. 


HOME  ECONOMICS. 


SUBCOLLEQIATE  WORK. 


JOURNALISM. 
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COMMERCE. 

32.  The  moderate  expansion  and  better  correlation  of  courses  now 
oflFered  in  various  departments  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  rather 
than  the  creation  of  a  separate  school  of  commerce. 

UTILIZATION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

33.  At  the  State  university: 

(a)  The  construction  of  a  library  and  an  auditorium  as  the 

greatest  present  need. 
(&)  The  acconmiodation  of  one  or  both  of  the  departments  of 

botany  and  geology  in  the  space  thus  released  in  the  Natural 

Science  Building. 

(c)  The  remodeling  of  the  Old  Science  Building  or  the  construc- 
tion of  a  simple  fireproof  building  to  house  the  remaining 
department  and  its  valuable  collections  (in  case  only  one  is 
accommodated  in  the  Natural  Science  Building).  Adequate 
provision  for  the  departments  of  geology  and  botany  to  be  a 
part  of  any  building  plans  relating  to  the  immediate  future. 

(d)  Larger  utilization  of  the  physics  building. 

34.  At  the  State  college  : 

(a)  The  early  construction  of  a  library  and  an  auditorium. 

35.  A  definite  survey  of  the  eflFective  use  of  present  building  facili- 
ties along  lines  suggested  in  this  report. 

COST  OP  BUILDINGS. 

36.  An  annual  allowance  of  2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  buildings  for 
repairs  and  renewals  of  furniture. 

37.  The  replacement  of  worn-out  or  antiquated  buildings  by  mod- 
em structures  of  the  same  capacity. 

38.  The  realization  of  the  necessfty  of  appropriating  $75,000  or 
$80,000  worth  of  buildings  to  provide  for  every  addition  of  100  to  - 
the  average  attendance  after  the  limit  of  the  utilization  of  the  pres- 
ent space  has  been  reached. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN. 

39.  The  appointment  of  a  regular  woman  physician  at  each  of  the 
three  State  institutions  to  supervise  the  physical  training  and  the 
health  of  women  students. 

WORK  AND  SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

40.  The  establishment  of  $2,000  as  the  average  salary  for  a  depart- 
ment. 

41.  The  general  reduction  of  the  number  of  one  and  two  hour 
courses,  especially  in  elementary  work  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
college  course,  at  the  State  university  and  the  State  college. 
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42.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  small  classes  (10  or  under)  at 
all  three  institutions. 

43.  More  even  distribution  of  teaching  loads  to  reduce  the  number 
of  large  classes  (30  or  more)  at  all  three  institutions. 

44.  The  employment  of  several  additional  instructors  (the  number 
to  be  determined  by  the  nimiber  of  student-clock-hours  to  be  carried) 
at  the  State  teachers  college. 

45.  The  provision  of  a  greater  number  of  courses  of  less  than  five 
hours  a  week  (three-hour  courses  are  suggested)  at  the  State  teachers 
college. 

STATE  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

46.  The  readjustment  of  the  official  relationships  between  the  office 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  State  board 
of  education. 

47.  The  inclusion  of  the  president  of  the  State  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  in  the  membership  of  the  board  of  educational 
examiners. 

48.  The  strict  definition  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  finance 
committee. 

49.  The  inclusion  of  the  presidents  of  the  State  higher  institutions 
ex  officio  in  the  membership  of  the  State  board  of  education,  without 
power  to  vote. 

50.  A  larger  measure  of  faculty  responsibility  and  a  decrease  of 
departmental  autonomy  at  the  State  university. 

51.  The  closer  correlation  of  cognate  departments  in  the  practice 
school  and  in  the  academic  divisions  of  the  State  teachers  college. 

52.  The  temporary  discontinuance  of  football  (and  perhaps  base- 
ball) games  between  the  State  university  and  the  State  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  art& 
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APPENDIX  A. 

DISCUSSION  OF  CERTAIN  DEPARTMENTS  OF  IOWA  STATE 

COLLEGE. 

CHEMISTRY. 

As  a  reinforcement  of  the  Judgment  of  the  commission  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  department  of  chemistry  at  the  Iowa  State  College,  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  announcement  of  courses  in  chemistry  by  the 
college  and  similar  announcements  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
University  of  Illinois.  In  the  latter  institutions  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
department  of  chemistry  is  not  merely  a  service  department,  meeting  the 
instructional  and  investigational  needs  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
engineering  and  allied  experimental  worli.  These  institutions  have  developed 
strong  advanced  and  graduate  courses  in  general,  theoretical,  analytical,  and 
applied  chemistry,  courses  such  as  would  be  expected  in  a  unified  institution 
embracing  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  engineering,  and  also  a  great  graduate  school,  in  which  the  depart* 
ment  of  chemistry  is  a  major  factor.  The  announcements  of  the  department 
of  chemistry  in  the  Iowa  State  CJoUege  cover  109  different  courses,  each  having 
a  number.  They  represent  at  least  320  semester  hours,  after  excluding  17 
courses  for  which  no  credit  hours  are  specified ;  14  courses  out  of  these  17  are 
"  research  "  courses.  Of  the  109  courses,  8  are  substantially  four  duplicate  sets 
of  two-semester  courses,  covering  approximately  the  same  ground,  but  having 
slightly  varied  credits  to  fit  into  curricula  leading  to  different  degrees. 

The  corresponding  announcements  In  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  1914-15  comprised  about  114  courses,  and  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
about  88  courses,  of  which  36  were  for  graduates  only.  The  total  number  of 
semester  hours  represented  by  the  88  courses  at  Illinois  was  about  273.  Each 
semester's  work  at  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  has  been  computed  as  a  separate 
course,  even  if  announced  in  the  catalogue  as  a  year  course  with  a  single 
number. 

In  the  announcements  of  the  department  of  chemistry  of  the  Iowa  State 
CJoliege  no  hint  is  given  as  to  how  many  of  the  109  courses  are  given  in  alter- 
nate years  or  in  sequence,  or  how  many  of  them  have  not  been  given  at  all; 
nor  is  It  quite  clear  how  far  the  different  courses  overlap.  The  announcements 
give  the  impression  of  a  symmetrical  development.  The  following  tabulation  of 
the  instructional  staff  of  the  three  institutions  under  discussion  is  illuminating : 


Number  of  instructors. 


Iowa  State 
College. 

University 
of  Illinois. 

University 
of 

Wisconsin. 

2 

5 

6 

6 
2 
6 

4 

3 
8 
10 
19 

7 
10 

13 
21 

6 
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It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  a  staff  of  2  professors,  1  of  whom  is  on 
leave  of  absence,  5  associate  professors,  1  of  whom  Is  on  leave  of  absence,  7  in- 
structors, and  10  assistants,  of  whom  some  are  graduate  students  in  the  depart- 
ment, can  not  give  every  year  109  courses,  Involving  more  than  320  semester 
hours.  Any  endeavor  to  give  a  large  proportion  of  these  courses  every  year 
would  certainly  lead  to  a  lowering  of  the  grade  of  instruction  through  over- 
loading of  instructors. 


The  department  of  modem  languages  offers  Instruction  in  French,  German, 
and  Spanish,  aiming  at  '*  the  selection  of  material  to  be  used  in  the  study  of 
languages,  so  that  they  will  be  helpful  to  the  student  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
technical  subjects  which  make  up  the  main  body  of  his  work."  In  French 
8  courses  are  offered,  with  a  total  of  23  semester  hours,  or  if  alternatives  in 
advanced  French  prose  be  considered,  29  hours.  Of  this,  8  or  10  hours  con- 
stitute work  in  elementary  French,  of  which  6  hours  are  devoted  to  scientific 
French,  with  "selected  readings  in  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineral- 
ogy." The  purpose  in  giving  6  or  12  hours  in  advanced  French  prose,  as  an- 
nounced above,  is  not  quite  clear,  however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  few 
high  schools  in  the  Middle  West  enable  students  to  secure  enough  hours  in 
that  subject  for  admission,  so  that  they  could  take  advanced  French  in  their 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Courses  in  Spanish,  which  are  now  considered 
important  for  engineers,  number  4,  with  a  total  of  16  hours,  of  which  6  or  10 
belong  to  elementary  Spanish. 

In  Grerman  '20  different  courses  are  announced,  covering  a  maximum  credit 
of  62  semester  hours,  of  which  10  hours  are  in  elementary  courses  for  begin- 
ners and  6  for  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  high-school  German.  One 
course  is  for  students  in  botany,  bacteriology,  chemistry,  etc.,  6  hours  for  the 
year;  another  having  the  same  prerequisites  and  the  same  credit  value  is 
made  up  of  "readings"  in  physics  (such  topics  as  sound,  heat,  light,  and 
electricity),  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  A  third  is  given  in  a<lvanced 
German  prose,  a  fourth  in  Goethe*s  "  Faust,"  and  a  German  "  seminar  "  is  de- 
voted to  some  phases  of  Goethe's  work.  -When  compared  with  the  modest 
offerings  in  Spanish  and  in  French,  the  offerings  in  German  appear  some- 
what excessive,  especially  when  it  is  stated  that  only  5  students  from  home 
economics  and  industrial  science  constitute  one  of  these  advanced  classes.  •  In 
this  connection  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  Iowa  State  CJoUege  offers  a  total  of 
62  semester  hours  In  German  as  a  service  department,  and  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  offers  88  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  courses  for  graduate  students 
only,  but  including  a  considerable  number  of  advanced  undergraduate  courses 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  strictly  graduate  work.  The  latter  Includes 
also  courses  which  are  given  In  alternate  years,  of  which  In  1914-15  there 
were  6  hours.  These  figures,  of  course,  have  little  to  do  with  the  total  number 
of  students  registered  or  the  number  of  Instructors  required.  Quite  possibly 
the  number  of  such  students  In  the  courses  In  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  is  already  greater  at  the  State  college  than  at  the  State  university, 
but  In  these  cases  the  larger  number  of  students  would  be  taking  their  work  In 
sections  of  a  single  course  Instead  of  courses  of  different  grades  or  different 
content. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


The  department  of  mathematics  is  one  of  the  large  service  departments,  and 
has  a  departmental  stalf,  perhaps  the  largest  In  the  State.  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  80  per  cent  of  all  the  students  in  Iowa  State  college  pursue  some 
course  or  courses  in  mathematics.  In  its  capacity  as  a  service  department,  it 
must  offer  more  advanced  courses  than  the  department  of  English  in  order  to 
support  the  advanced  technical  courses  in  physics  and  engineering.  A  stu- 
dent, however,  may  major  in  mathematics  in  the  course  in  industrial  science, 
and  in  that  case  he  takes  a  total  of  36  to  41  hours  in  the  department  The 
department  announces  13  courses  for  undergraduates,  19  for  undergraduates 
and  graduates,  and  5  for  graduates  only.  The  announcement  of  25  of  these 
courses  follows  this  note:  "Mathematics  48,  or  any  subject  following  48  al- 
though taught  regularly  but  once  in  two  years,  will  be  given  at  any  time  when 
there  is  sufficient  demand  to  Justify  the  formation  of  a  class";  11  of  the  25 
were  not  offered  in  1915-16. 

The  courses  thus  developed  in  the  department  of  mathematics  include,  first, 
the  usual  required  work  in  algebra,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  and 
calculus,  and  then  a  diversified  group  of  advanced  courses  comparable  with 
those  offered  by  any  department  of  mathematics  in  a  liberal  arts  college; 
advanced  integral  calculus,  theory  of  the  functions  of  a  complex  variable, 
projective  geometry,  infinite  series,  vector  analysis.  Special  courses  for  the 
assistance  of  engineers  are  higher  mathematics  for  electrical  engineers,  3 
hours;  advanced  dynamics,  6  hours;  differential  equations  of  mathematical 
physics,  3  hours ;  and  an  introduction  to  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  3  or  4  hours.  A  course  of  questionable  propriety  In  this  In- 
stitution Is  Mathematica  as  applied  to  social  and  economic  problems,  prob- 
ability, finite  differences,  adjustment  and  use  of  mortality  tables,  annuities, 
life  Insurance  and  Investments,  and  such  other  subjects  as  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  those  taking  the  subject."  In  this  connection  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  offerings  In  the  department  of  mathematics  are  more  extensive 
and  specialized  than  those  to  be  found  In  such  great  engineering  schools  as 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  and  In  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  which 
gives  not  only  the  usual  undergraduate  curricula  In  dvll,  electrical,  and  me- 
chanical engineering,  but  offers  graduate  curricula  leading  to  master's  and 
doctor's  degrees  In  engineering  and  science.  The  conmilsslon  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  offerings  of  this  department  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  college,  even  when  the  advanced  work  Is  given  due  weight  With  a  staff 
so  large  as  this  department  has,  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  members 
to  continue  productive  study  even  though  they  do  not  offer  a  great  variety  of 
advanced  and  graduate  courses  In  mathematical  specialties.  The  fact  that 
these  advanced  courses  are  elected  by  but  few  students,  or  that  some  of  them 
are  given  only  In  alternate  years,  does  not  affect  the  principle  Involved. 


An  Illustration  of  what  looks  like  a  tendency  to  announce  a  group  of  gradu- 
ate courses  In  advance  of  any  large  demonstrated  demand  Is  found  In  the 
department  of  physics.  In  which  a  student  In  the  division  of  Industrial  science 
may  also  major.  Without  discussing  the  announcement  of  several  courses  with 
substantially  the  same  content,  though  with  varying  credit,  for  example,  "  617. 
Physical  Laboratory.   Credit  2,"  and  "615.   Physical  Laboratory.   Similar  to 
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617.  Credit  1,"  attention  is  called  to  the  following  announcement  of  eight 
courses: 

850.  Thesis. 

1041.  Theory  of  heat 

1042.  Wave  motion  and  sound. 

1043.  Theory  of  light 

1044.  Theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 

1045.  Research. 

1046.  Research. 

1047.  Physics  seminar. 

The  amount  of  laboratory  work  and  the  number  of  recitations  In  studies 
1041  and  1047  to  be  arranged. 
Here  it  should  be  pointed  out  again  that  the  State  does  not  need  two  research 
laboratories  of  physics,  unless  they  are  so  definitely  differentiated  that  the 
enormously  expensive  apparatus  for  the  best  results  in  physical  investigation 
need  not  be  duplicated  in  any  considerable  measure. 


The  department  of  zoology  is  an  interesting  and  significant  example  of  a  real 
service  department,  which  in  its  announcements  holds  close  to  the  purposes  of 
a  service  department,  at  the  same  time  including  a  wide  range  of  courses  which 
buttress  the  major  interests  of  agriculture  and  home  economics.  It  offers  20 
courses  for  undergraduates,  10  for  undergraduates  and  graduates,  and  1  for 
graduates  only;  14  of  these  are  really  courses  in  entomology,  which  in  some 
institutions  is  constituted  as  a  separate  department  Students  who  wish  to  make 
zoology  their  major  in  the  curriculum  in  industrial  science  have  opportunity 
to  specialize  within  this  major  in  morphology,  embryology,  physiology,  and 
entomology.  The  department  might  very  well  be  encouraged  to  expand  its 
courses  in  entomology,  for  example,  **  42-43.  Research  in  entomology,"  giving  a 
total  of  eight  semester  hours,  into  a  graduate  course  proper,  so  closely  is  the 
work  of  entomology,  and  more  particularly  economic  entomology,  connected 
with  the  problems  of  a  college  of  agriculture.  The  Increasing  importance  of 
entomology  as  a  field  of  scientific  investigation  and  expert  administration  in 
the  State  may  lead  to  the  appointment  of  a  State  entomologist  or  to  an  ento- 
mological survey.  The  center  of  operations  of  such  an  office  ought  to  be  the 
State  college.  Just  as  the  advanced  and  research  work  in  geology  should  be 
placed  at  the  State  university,  the  advanced  and  research  work  In  entomology 
should  be  developed  at  tlie  State  college,  with  prompt  interchange  of  students 
and  younger  members  of  the  faculty  who  develop  talents  In  one  direction  or 
the  other. 

The  one  course  for  graduates  only  announced  by  the  department,  "  Neurology, 
the  comparative  morphology  and  vertebrate  nervous  system,  especially  the 
physical  anatomy,  of  the  human  brain,"  does  not  belong  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  State  college  and  clearly  parallels  a  course  or  courses  given  in  the  State 
university  In  comparative  neurology,  both  in  the  nonprofessional  courses  and 
In  the  college  of  medicine.  This  development  of  a  graduate  course  at  the  State 
college  probably  represents  the  Individual  preference  and  strength  of  a  pro- 
fessor, rather  than  a  Judiciously  determined  need  of  the  department  or  the 
college. 
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EXTENSION  WORK. 


AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 


From  the  earliest  days  members  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Iowa  have 
given  lectures  and  courses  of  lectures  in  various  parts  of  the  State  on  the 
subject  matter  in  which  they  are  specialists.  This  type  of  extension  work, 
representing  a  number  of  the  departments  of  instruction,  is  still  continued,  but 
without  an  organized  plan. 

The  present  extension  enterprise  of  the  university  is  known  as  the  exten- 
sion division.  It  is  of  about  two  years'  standing.  The  first  year  the  appro- 
priation for  this  work  by  the  State  was  $15,000  and  for  the  year  1915-16  it  is 
$17,000.  The  appropriation  act  specifically  mentions  "University  extension 
work,"  but  does  not  define  it 

The  extension  enterprise  is  not  an  organic  part  of  the  university  In  the 
sense  of  representing  the  dlff«*ent  departments  of  research  and  Instruction. 
It  Is  organized  separately,  the  responsible  officer  Is  known  as  the  director,  and 
he  does  not  have  a  seat  In  the  university  faculty.  The  organization  calls  for 
eight  In  the  staff  for  the  current  year,  although  two  places  are  for  the  present 
unfilled  and  three  of  the  persons  give  only  part  time.  The  salary  budget  for 
the  year  Is  $12,940. 

The  extension  division  reports  directly  to  the  president  of  the  university. 
Its  relations  with  the  departments  of  the  Institution  are  purely  advisory  so  far 
as  the  extension  division  Is  concerned,  and  the  cooperation  Is  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  university  staff.  Some  members  of  the  division 
have  given  Instruction  to  university  students  during  the  year.  No  fees  or  com- 
pensation for  services  are  given  to  any  members  of  the  university  staff  when 
they  are  absent  on  extension  business,  but  their  expenses  are  paid  from  the 
extension  fund.  The  regular  departments  or  enterprises  of  the  university  re- 
ceive no  allotment  of  funds  from  the  extension  division  with  the  single  excep- 
tion that  an  annual  appropriation  of  $800  Is  at  present  set  aside  to  meet  the  pay 
roll  of  the  Lakeside  Laboratory,  on  Lake  Okobjl,  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  This  laboratory  has  been  In  existence  a  number  of  years  as  a  specialized 
study  center  for  extension  work  in  botany  and  related  subjects.  This  allotment 
of  $800  does  not  cover  all  the  expense  of  the  laboratory. 

The  special  staff  for  the  extension  division,  aside  from  the  director,  la  a 
specialist  in  business  administration,  one  In  educational  service,  one  In  debat- 
ing and  public  speaking,  one  in  accounting,  one  in  social  service,  and  one  in 
social  welfare.  Most  of  these  persons  bear  the  title  of  instructor.  The  division 
is  organized  into  bureaus,  which  are  essentially  projects  or  departments  of  work 
rather  than  separate  secondary  organizations.  The  general  purpose  of  the  ex- 
tension division  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  people  of  the  State,  particularly  to 
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giving  advice,  and  in  the  holding  of  meetings  and  conventions.  The  enterprises 
or  projects  are  as  follows: 

Municipal  information ; 
Social  welfare; 
Child  welfare; 
Educational  service; 
Business  administration; 

Accounting  for  retailers;  % 

D^ating  and  public  speaking; 

Lectures; 

Training  camp  for  camp-fire  guardians. 

Correspondence  courses  for  college  credit  are  in  contemplation,  but  are  not 
yet  definitely  organized. 

Aside  from  the  staff  of  the  extension  division  itself,  about  two  dozen  members 
of  the  university  staff  have  gone  into  the  field  by  arrangement  with  the  divi- 
sion. The  extension  division  f^ls  Itself  at  liberty  to  call  on  others,  when 
occasion  may  arise,  for  their  services.  None  of  the  officers  is  under  obligation 
to  partake,  but  the  director  reports  the  best  spirit  of  co<^>eration  on  the  part 
of  the  university  membership.  This  cooperation  may  be  in  the  nature  of  lec- 
tures or  the  conducting  of  more  or  less  definite  convention  work,  the  mairing  of 
q[)ecial  studies  in  localities,  or  undertaking  research  surveys. 

The  object  of  the  work  of  municipal  information  is  to  collect  and  to  dissemi- 
nate f&cta  on  the  many  phases  of  city,  town,  and  village  life  in  Iowa.  The 
division  meets  the  inquiries  of  municipal  officers,  voluntary  organizations,  com- 
mercial clubs,  and  individuals,  with  information  on  such  problems  as  municipal 
government  and  administration,  public  utilities,  town  and  city  planning,  adver- 
tising, business  organization  and  methods,  street  improvement,  transportation, 
public  service  rates,  sewage,  sanitation,  and  municipal  accounting. 

The  project  known  as  business  administration  is  distinct  from  the  above, 
inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  retail  merchants  rather  tlian  with  municipalities  or 
those  representing  municipal  problems.  The  service  is  rendered  directly  to 
retailers  and  also  to  organizations  of  retailers  who  desire  to  be  advised  as  to 
the  best  method  of  procedure  to  enable  them  to  assist  themselves  in  their 
business  administration  and  in  methods  of  cost  accounting. 

The  bureau  or  project  of  accounting  for  retailers  concerns  itself  chiefly  with 
the  installation  of  definite  accounting  systems  in  the  stores  or  establishments. 
It  is  reported  that  several  of  the  large  firms  in  the  State  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  secure  advice  as  to  better  ways  of  keeping  accounts. 

The  above  descriptions  of  the  bureaus  or  divisions  of  the  work  are  sufficient 
to  explain  the  general  character  of  the  other  enterprises.  These  enterprises 
operate  largely  through  organizations  of  various  kinds  in  the  towns  and  cities 
and  are  likely  to  result  in  conventions  and  in  some  cases  in  the  publication  of  a 
bulletin  setting  forth  the  best  experience  on  a  given  subject  of  inquiry.  As 
illustrations  of  the  kinds  of  meetings  and  conventions  that  have  been  held,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned :  Winter  short  course  in  merchandising,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sioux  City  Conunercial  Club ;  part  of  the  program  at  Dubuque 
of  the  Iowa  State  Retail  Merchants*  Association  and  short  course  in  retailing; 
short  course  in  Burlington  in  retail  merchandising ;  conference  at  Iowa  City  on 
supervision  for  city  superintendents,  county  superintendents,  high-school  prin- 
cipals, grade  principals,  and  other  supervisors;  conference  of  commercial  club 
secretaries  at  Iowa  City ;  conference  of  Iowa  Latin  teachers  at  Iowa  City ;  an 
annual  day  at  Iowa  City ;  a  municipal  lighting  day  at  Iowa  City ;  cooperation 
in  the  extension  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  courses  in  the  localities.  If  the  local  organiza- 
tion under  which  the  meetings  are  held  has  finances  sufficient,  it  may  pay  all 
necessary  traveling  expenses.    The  extension  division  carries  the  expense 
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necessary  to  organise  the  programs  in  case  of  such  meetings  as  business  insti- 
tutes, short  courses,  and  the  like.  About  260  meetings  have  been  lield  during 
the  past  year. 

An  important  part  of  the  extension  enterprise  is  represented  in  the  loan 
collection  of  lantern  slides.  There  are  several  hundred  of  these  slides,  which 
are  loaned  to  high  schools.  The  schools  are  not  charged  for  use  of  the  slides, 
the  teacher  or  the  schools  paying  only  the  express  charges  both  ways  and  being 
responsible  for  broken  slides.  These  slides  represent  objects  and  methods  in 
the  teaching  of  botany,  geography,  physical  geography,  German,  Greek  history, 
Latin. 

The  extension  division  has  issued  12  bulletins  as  follows:  No.  1,  Street 
Lighting,"  by  A,  H.  Ford ;  No.  2,  **  Rate  Making  for  PubUc  UtiUties,"  by  Wm.  G. 
Raymond ;  No.  8»  **  Bngineerlng  as  a  Profession,'*  by  Wm.  G.  Raymond ;  No.  4, 
"  Store  Lighting,"  by  Arthur  H.  Ford ;  No.  5,  "  Economy  of  Time  in  Arithmetic," 
by  Walter  A.  Jessup;  No.  6,  "Vocational  Guidance  in  Hi^  Schools,"  by  Brvln 
Eugene  Lewis ;  No.  7,  '*  Ninth  Annual  Announcement  of  the  Iowa  High  School 
Debating  League,"  edited  by  O.  B.  Klingaman ;  No.  8,  "  Water  Works  Statistics 
of  Thirty-eight  Cities  of  Iowa*  with  the  Meter  Rates  of  Seventy  Cities,"  by 
John  H.  Dunlap ;  No.  9,  "  Work,  Wages,  and  Schooling  of  Eight  Hundred  Iowa 
Boys  in  Relation  to  the  Problems  of  Vocational  Guidance,"  by  Brvin  E.  Lewis ; 
No.  10,  Principles  of  Advertising,"  by  Philip  J.  Sodergren ;  No.  11,  "  Hygienic 
Conditions  in  Iowa  Schools,"  by  Irving  King ;  No.  12,  "  Tenth  Annual  Announce- 
ment of  the  Iowa  High  School  D^ating  League,"  edited  by  O.  E.  Klingaman. 

AT  THE  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC 

ARTS. 

At  Ames,  extension  work  has  assumed  very  large  proportions,  because  it  is 
founded  on  acts  of  the  legislature  of  nearly  10  years*  standing,  because  it 
receives  the  benefits  of  the  Smith-Lever  fund  appropriated  by  Congress,  and 
In  part  because  of  the  character  and  Intention  of  agricultural-college  work  In 
general.  Two  separate  lines  of  extension  enterprise  Issue  from  the  Institution, 
each  under  Its  distinct  and  separate  organization.  One  Is  extension  In  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  and  the  other  In  engineering. 


The  extension  of  the  results  of  experiment-station  work,  as  well  as  of  the 
teaching.  Is  an  enterprise  of  many  years*  operation.  The  legislature  of  1906 
authorized  or  defined  the  extension  work,  and  the  following  year  the  statute 
was  modified.  In  the  former  year  the  sum  of  $15,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
work  and  In  the  latter  year  the  sum  was  $27,000.  The  general  purpose  of  the 
work  as  defined  by  the  law  and  as  practiced  by  the  college  Is  to  extend  to  the 
people  of  the  State  the  knowledge  that  is  gained  by  the  Institution  in  its 
experimental  and  research  work,  and  to  make  Its  teaching  staff  and  organiza- 
tion of  use  to  Its  constituency  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Tests  are  made 
In  different  parts  of  the  State,  demonstrations  are  held,  and  Instruction  Lb 
given  In  corn  judging  and  stock  judging  at  the  agricultural  fairs.  Institutes,  and 
clubs;  farm  bureau  organizations  are  maintained;  general  application  of  the 
knowledge  and  advice  accumulated  at  the  Institution  Is  made  to  the  farms 
and  homes  of  the  State. 

The  agrlcultiu*al  extension  Is  organized  In  a  separate  department,  reporting 
dlrectiy  to  the  president  through  Its  director.   The  director  of  extension  has 
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Charge  of  the  administration  and  organization  of  the  yarions  lines  of  extension 
work,  reoeives  reports  from  all  members  of  the  extension  staff,  and  is  himself 
part  of  the  time  in  the  field.  There  is  a  secretary  of  agricultural  extension  who 
does  no  field  work,  but  has  charge  of  the  office  force  and  makes  the  speaking, 
demonstration,  and  organization  dates  for  the  members  of  the  extension  depart* 
ment  Ck>mprised  in  the  staff  of  the  department  is  a  State  leader  of  county 
agents,  a  State  leader  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  a  supervisor  of  correspond- 
ence courses,  a  State  leader  of  dairy  farming  extension,  a  State  leader  of 
creamery  extension  work,  togeth^  with  such  helpers  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  teachers  giving  the  subject  matter  work  throughout  the  State  are  mem- 
bers of  the  various  college  departments,  receiving  their  instructions  as  to  scien- 
tific data  from  the  head  of  the  d^^artment,  but  being  under  the  administration 
of  the  extension  director  so  far  as  appointments,  dates,  traveling,  and  salaries 
are  concerned.  Ck>nferences  between  the  various  subject-matter  departments  in 
the  college  and  the  director  or  staff  of  the  extension  department  tend  to  solidity 
the  work  and  to  bring  all  forces  into  close  cooperation.  The  total  extension 
staff,  comprising  the  officers  of  the  extension  department  and  the  extension 
teachers  in  the  different  departments  or  divisions  of  the  college,  numbers  more 
than  50  persons.  The  subjects  represented  are  animal  and  poultry  husbandry, 
farm  crops  and  soils,  horticulture,  veterinary  medicine,  agricultural  engineering, 
agricultural  education,  rural  sociology,  home  economics. 

Cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  is  under  the 
general  oversight  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  The  allotments  of  funds,  by  projects,  for  co- 
operative agricultural  extension  work  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16  in  all  the  States 
are  published  in  the  Weekly  News  Letters  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  November,  1915.  The  allotments  for  Iowa  are  as  follows,  arising 
from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds: 

Total,  $229,878 ;  administration,  $19,058 ;  publications,  $71,974 ;  county  agents, 
$47,210 ;  home  demonstration,  $30,000 ;  movable  schools,  $40,643 ;  boys*  club  work, 
$13,482 ;  live  stock,  $14,483 ;  poultry,  $2,250 ;  dairying,  $8,180 ;  agronomy,  $11,875 ; 
horticulture,  $3,000 ;  agricultural  engineering,  $3,675 ;  farm  management,  $3,650 ; 
rural  organization,  $1,600;  other  projects,  $22,798. 

The  projects  of  the  agricultural  extension  department  at  Ames  as  planned  for 
the  year  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916,  are  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Administration. 

No.  1-A.  Printing  and  distribution  of  publications. 
No.  2.  County  agent  work. 

No.  3.  Home  economics  or  home  demonstration  work. 

No.  4.  Movable  schools. 

No.  5.  Boys*  and  girls*  club  work. 

No.  6.  Pomology  demonstration  work. 

No.  7.  Truck  crops  demonstration  work. 

No.  8.  Farm  crops  demonstration  work. 

No.  9.  Prevention  of  animal  diseases. 

No.  10.  Dairy  farming  extension  work. 

No.  11.  Creamery  extensloQ  work. 

No.  12.  Farm  management  demonstration  work. 

No.  13.  Animal  husbandry  demonstration  work. 

No.  14.  Poultry  demonstration  work. 

No.  15.  Farm  crops  and  soils  demonstration  work. 

No.  16.  Agriculture  In  schools. 

No.  17.  Landscape  gardening  demonstration  work. 

No.  18.  Correspondence  courses. 

No.  19.  Agricultural  engineering  extension  work. 

No.  20.  Rural  social  welfare. 
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The  extension  enterprise  in  engineering  at  the  Iowa  State  College  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  other  extension  work  of  the  institution,  being  organized 
under  its  own  directing  officer,  who  is  responsible  to  the  president  of  the  insti- 
tution. This  is  entirely  a  college  enterprise,  being  supported  by  appropria- 
tions that  are  made  to  the  institution  by  the  State  and  receiving  none  of  the 
Smith-Lever  fund.  The  sum  of  $25,000  is  used  annually  in  the  work.  The 
regular  staff  comprises  8  persons,  together  with  more  than  20  local  instructors 
who  live  at  various  points  in  the  State.  Aside  from  these  are  professors  and 
associate  professors  in  the  college  department  of  engineering  who  are  engaged 
in  extension  enterprises.  The  engineering  extension  is  coordinate  with  the 
agricultural  extension  and  has  much  the  same  kind  of  organization,  although 
dealing  with  a  different  line  of  problems.  The  engineering  matters  that  relate 
particularly  to  the  agricultural  occupations  are  handled  by  the  department  of 
agricultural  extension,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  professional  or  are  not  taught 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  industrial  classes. 

The  purpose  of  the  engineering  extension  is  to  aid  and  instruct  engineers, 
mechanics,  supervisors  of  industrial  concerns,  and  to  be  of  service  to  munici- 
palities desiring  engineering  advice. 

The  engineering  extension  is  now  projected  into  nine  fields  or  lines  of  work, 
as  follows : 

1.  The  two-year  vocational  course  at  the  college  at  Ames,  for  electricians, 
stationary  engineers,  mechanical  draftsmen,  and  building  superintendents.  It 
is  the  purpose  in  this  division  to  prepare  the  student  definitely  for  the  indus- 
tries rather  than  to  give  the  equivalent  of  a  high-school  or  manual-training 
course.  In  this  two-year  work  6  men  enrolled  in  1913 ;  41  enrolled  in  1914 ;  in 
the  fall  of  1915  about  45  men  entered.  A  certificate  is  given  for  this  course, 
three  being  awarded  in  June,  1915. 

2.  Correspondence  and  class  study  at  points  outside  the  college.  About  600 
correspondents  and  class  students  in  courses  requiring  from  three  months  to  two 
years  for  completion  had  been  enrolled  up  to  July,  1915.  Industrial  courses 
have  been  established  in  a  number  of  the  cities  of  the  State,  and  the  depart- 
ment has  assisted  in  promoting  and  teaching  Industrial  classes  in  other  places. 
It  has  organized  factory  schools,  courses  for  engineers  and  shopmen,  and 
courses  about  the  State  in  shop  drawing,  sheet-metal  drawing,  carpenter's 
drawing,  cement  products,  and  carpenter's  arithmetic.  Correspondence  stu- 
dents are  also  accepted  under  certain  conditions.  All  these  courses  are  held 
in  connection  with  an  organization  In  the  locality  that  is  able  to  take  care  of 
the  arrangements  and  to  finance  the  enterprise. 

3.  Lecture  work  on  technical  and  industrial  subjects  before  conventions,  labor 
unions,  engineering  societies,  schools,  and  other  bodies.  About  82  such  lectures 
already  have  been  given,  practically  all  of  them  by  members  of  the  extension 
staff. 

4.  Short  courses  for  tradesmen  were  begun  In  1913-14  by  the  holding  of  a 
course  for  painters,  an  enterprise  that  was  continued  the  following  year  and 
which  is  now  a  permanent  feature  of  the  engineering  extension  work  required 
by  the  master  painters*  association.  Courses  are  also  held  for  telephone  opera- 
tors, for  telephone  plant  men,  and  for  plumbers,  steam  fitters,  Janitors,  an<l 
firemen. 

5.  The  publication  of  bulletins  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion department,  four  of  which  have  now  been  Issued  on  manual  training  for 
rural  schools.   Technical  bulletins  have  been  published  on  street  lighting,  street 
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oiling,  garbage  disposal,  automobile  topics,  and  also  one  giving  a  list  of 
practical  books. 

6.  Automobile  institutes  were  held  in  27  towns  in  the  State  in  1914,  said 
to  be  the  first  work  of  its  kind  in  the  Union. 

7.  Manual  training  for  rural  school  teachers  under  a  regular  instructor,  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  extension  department  This  work  is  cor- 
related with  the  lines  discussed  in  the  bulletins  on  manual  training. 

8.  A  technical  service  bureau  has  been  organized  to  give  aid  to  municipali- 
ties on  the  various  subjects  about  which  they  inquire  or  on  developments  that 
they  may  be  considering.  This  service  is  rendered  mostly  by  means  of  talks 
by  practical  men  before  representative  bodies  or  organizations  in  the  various 
municipalities.  These  talks  or  demonstrations  have  covered  the  subjects  of 
roads  and  pavements,  electric  lighting,  sewers  and  sewage  disposal,  water  sup- 
ply, and  refuse  collection  and  disposaL 

9.  Moving-picture  films.  A  set  of  ten  moving-picture  films  has  been  used 
the  present  year  in  the  schools  for  educational  purposes,  showing  the  methods 
in  use  in  various  industrial  occupations  and  establishments,  together  with 
suggestions  for  their  improvement  The  success  of  this  service  has  warranted 
larger  appropriations,  and  it  is  now  being  considerably  extended. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  commission,  class  work  was  being  conducted 
in  14  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  with  a  total  of  409  registrations.  These 
classes  continue  throughout  the  winter.  Students  taking  work  by  correspond- 
ence alone  numbered  15.  In  the  classes  meeting  in  the  different  centers  for 
manual  training,  the  attendance  of  teachers  is  17  to  25.  Classes  meet  every 
Saturday. 


The  extension  enterprise  issuing  from  the  State  Teachers  College  is  definitely 
and  concretely  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  previous  training  of 
teachers.  Study  centers  are  organized  in  the  localities,  usually  in  a  high-fichool 
building,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
These  meetings  are  held  on  Saturdays,  and  comprise  sessions  in  forenoon  and 
afternoon  combined  of  about  four  hours.  The  study  center  may  continue  Its 
meetings  on  some  of  the  Saturdays  throughout  the  entire  school  year. 

The  extension  effort  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  is  two  years  old, 
having  started  in  December,  1913.  In  the  years  1915-14  and  1914-15  the  work 
was  supported  entirely  by  counties  or  localities.  The  State  has  now  made 
an  appropriation  of  $19,750  to  cover  both  the  per  diem  or  salary  of  the  in- 
structors and  the  expenses. 

The  organization  at  Cedar  Falls  is  known  as  the  extension  department  of  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  under  the  directorship  of  the  head  of  the  d^art- 
ment  of  education,  who  reports  directly  to  the  president  of  the  college.  There 
is  an  assistant  director.  The  heads  of  the  subject-matter  departments  in  the 
college  are  called  on  for  this  Saturday  work  in  the  outside  localities.  Aside 
from  this,  local  teachers  specially  well  qualified  are  secured,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  visit  of  the  commission  39  of  these  outside  teachers  were  under  employ- 
ment City  superintendents  and  other  persons  who  are  specialists  in  certain 
subject  matter  are  drafted  into  the  Work. 

The  study  centers  in  the  localities  are  of  different  grades  and  degrees  of 
efficiency.  Some  of  them  are  at  first  in  the  nature  of  demonstration  centers,  to 
explain  to  the  teachers  the  importance  of  the  work  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly adding  to  their  professional  preparation.   In  94  of  the  99  courses,  study 
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center  work  has  been  undertaken.  In  some  cases  there  is  only  one  study  center 
in  the  connty,  particularly  when  there  is  one  important  railroad  point  where 
the  teachers  may  easily  assemble  from  parts  of  the  county.  In  other  counties 
there  may  be  as  many  as  four  centers.  Bach  center  holds  from  2  to  10  meet- 
ings in  each  year,  averaging  about  5.  The  number  of  teachers  enrolled  in  these 
study  centers  to  November  1,  1915,  was  5,051. 

Aside  from  these  county  centers,  an  intensive  type  of  work  is  conducted  on 
what  is  called  the  district-cent^  plan.  These  represent  smaller  units,  some- 
times four  or  five  in  a  county.  The  work  is  carried  farther  and  in  greater  de- 
tail and  if  possible  made  more  applicable  to  local  conditions  than  in  the  county 
study  centers.  In  8  or  10  counties  these  district  study  centers  are  now  or- 
ganized. These  district  -study  centers  are  administered  in  the  same  way  as 
the  county  study  centers,  and  with  the  same  type  of  local  organization;  they 
differ  in  their  more  intensive  teaching. 

The  subject  matter  in  the  study  centers  of  both  kinds  comprises  the  usual 
subjects  in  the  school  curriculum.  Now  that  the  law  requires  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the  schools,  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  for  instruction  in  these  subjects  is  naturally  strong. 

Inasmuch  as  the  extension  work  issuing  from  the  State  Teachers  College 
is  designed  only  for  teachers  and  to  aid  them  directly  in  their  school  work, 
there  is  no  conflict  or  duplication  with  other  extension  work  in  the  State.  At 
the  State  teachers  institutes  and  other  meetings,  members  of  the  extension 
staff  of  the  State  CJollege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  may  give  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  that  institution  also  organizes 
boys'  and  girls*  dubs  and  prosecutes  other  work  that  may  have  more  or  less 
direct  relation  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools;  but  that  enterprise  is  not  de- 
signed for  professional  work  with  teachers,  and  therefore  the  two  enterprises 
proceed  along  their  independent  lines. 

Under  certain  conditions,  the  teachers  attending  a  study  center  may  receive 
credit  of  one-half  to  one  point  in  the  State  teachers  college.  The  attendance 
on  these  study  centers  is  not  obligatory  on  the  part  of  any  teacher,  but  in 
practice  nearly  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  attend.  It  naturally  gives  them 
better  chances  for  promotion  and  increases  their  efficiency  in  the  schools. 

Although  covering  practically  the  entire  State,  this  extension  work  is  really 
in  its  initial  or  formative  stage.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  very  shortly  it  will 
become  a  more  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  college,  employing  more  persons 
both  at  the  college  and  in  the  localities,  and  result  in  more  definite  credit  to 
teachers  who  enroll  as  students,  and  count  more  specifically  toward  the  securing 
or  the  renewing  of  the  teachers'  certificates.  Already  about  50  persons  in  the 
staff  of  the  college  are  cooperating  in  these  Saturday  extension  activities,  and 
about  an  equal  number  from  outside  are  also  taking  part  as  leaders,  teachers, 
or  organizers.  When  the  work  matures  and  assumes  its  full  volume,  it  is  prob- 
able that  other  days  than  Saturday  will  have  to  be  given  to  It,  and  this  may 
mean  either  a  shift  in  the  curriculum  of  the  college,  or  else  the  employment  of 
a  larger  staff  and  with  some  arrangement  whereby  this  staff  may  be  employed 
the  other  days  either  in  teaching  at  the  college  itself  or  in  various  kinds  of 
follow-up  work  in  the  State.  The  extension  enterprise  can  not  then  be  carried 
as  extra  duty  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  either  in  Justice  to  the  extension  or 
to  the  regular  teaching  in  the  Institution.  The  burden  is  now  too  heavy  on  the 
regular  staff.  , 

If  this  enlarged  and  solidified  extension  enterprise  develops,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  some  other  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  school  system  itself 
whereby  teachers  may  be  excused,  with  pay,  for  certain  days  or  periods  on 
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condition  that  tfaey  enroll  and  take  part  in  a  study-center  or  similar  extension 
enterprise.  In  sach  an  eventnality,  which  seems  to  follow  logically  from  the 
situation,  a  large  piece  of  educational  organization  will  be  required. 

A  regular  system  of  college  credits  will  also  need  to  be  devised.  At  present 
the  conditions  for  receiving  credit  for  college  study  center  work  are:  (1) 
Thirty  hours  of  class  instruction  for  a  whole  credit,  to  be  applied  on  the  120 
hours  required  for  graduation  from  the  college,  with  (2)  an  additional  30 
hours  of  home  work,  to  be  planned  and  assigned  by  the  instructor  in  charge 
of  the  study  center,  and  (8)  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  that  has 
been  covered.  One-half  credit  may  be  secured  for  half  of  the  above  work.  No 
teachers  are  enrolled  for  credit  unless  they  have  met  all  the  conditions  for 
college  entrance.  The  conditions  for  receiving  one-half  credit  in  didactics,  to 
apply  on  the  rural-teachers'  course  or  the  normal  course  in  teachers'  college 
in  the  district  study  center  work,  are  as  follows:  (1)  Attendance  on  a  dis- 
trict study  center  meeting  for  16  hours  of  Instruction;  (2)  presentation  of  one 
paper  on  some  subject  assigned  by  the  local  leader;  (3)  an  examination  on 
the  book  that  is  used  as  a  text  in  the  district  study  center  course.  These  re- 
quirements and  privileges  suggest  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  credit 
system  if  the  professional  extension  work  with  the  teachers  should  grow  to 
meet  the  evident  needs  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

The  commission  commends  this  effort  to  provide  extension  teaching  to  aid 
the  teachers  of  the  State  and  recommends  that  larger  appixyiHriations  be  made 
for  it  to  teachers'  college,  with  a  definite  State-wide  policy  which  shall  have 
organic  connection  with  the  school  system. 
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THE  HOUSING  OF  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 


Under  the  general  authorization  given  by  the  board  to  discuss  any  matters 
which  might,  in  its  Judgment,  bear  upon  the  welfare  of  the  three  State  insti- 
tutions, the  commission  takes  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  brief  observations, 
without  specific  recommendations,  on  the  housing  of  women  students.  The 
suggestions,  which  follow,  are  submitted  rather  as  a  sunmiary  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  best  current  practice  and  as  a  tentative  program  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  board  than  with  the  intention  of  criticizing  adversely  existing 
conditions. 

Those  in  control  of  colleges  and  universities  are  manifesting  a  growing  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  young  women  who  go  from  the  protection  and  care  of  their  homes 
Into  coeducational  Institutions.  To  leave  hundreds  of  young  girls  recently 
out  of  the  high  school,  who  are  separated  from  parental  Influences  for  the 
first  time,  absolutely  to  their  own  devices  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives  Is  now 
commonly  regarded  as  a  questionable  practice.  To  Intrust  their  physical  well- 
being  to  uninterested  boarding-house  keepers  Is  not  less  unwise.  The  girl 
entering  college  Is  In  need  of  something  more  than  Intellectual  training,  -suffi- 
cient housing,  and  adequate  food.  She  requires  social  guidance  and  assistance 
In  the  establishment  of  character  Ideals.  These  can  best  be  given  in  properly 
supervised  dormitories. 

The  conmiisslon  therefore  commends  the  efforts  of  the  State  board  of 
education  to  provide  dormitories  for  the  young  women  In  the  State  educational 
Institutions.  There  are  now  excellent  dormitories  at  each  of  the  schools,  but 
all  three  need  additional  structures  for  the  accommodation  of  young  women. 
The  Immediate  end  which  the  conmiisslon  believes  the  State  should  seek  to 
attain  In  the  Institutional  housing  of  women  students  might  be  stated  as 
follows:  There  should  be  enough  room  so  that  the  freshmen  women  may  be 
cared  for,  with  10  per  cent  excess  room  for  the  accommodation  of  upper-class 
women.  All  first-year  women,  not  living  with  relatives  or  friends,  should  be 
required  to  live  in  the  dormitories.  The  surplus  accommodation  Just  men- 
tioned permits  of  the  retention  in  the  dormitories  of  a  certain  number  of 
mature  students,  by  which  arrangement  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  house 
government  is  furthered. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  large  dormitories,  housing  from  100 
to  150  women,  directed  by  one  preceptress,  present  certain  social  disadvantages. 
Since  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  young  women  are  study  rooms  as  well  as 
sleeping  apartments,  the  grouping  of  large  numbers  of  students  together  In  one 
dormitory  renders  it  difficult,  If  not  Impossible,  to  insure  quiet.  No  matter 
what  is  decided  upon  as  the  best  exterior  effect,  It  is  suggested  that  dormitory 
structures  should  have  an  Interior  arrangement  In  which  the  maximum  accom- 
modation In  one  section  does  not  exceed  60.  Provi:^lon  should  be  made  in  each 
new  dormitory  constructed  for  evening  games  a  da:  cing  in  the  hour  of 
recreation  and  relaxation  Immediately  after  supper. 

It  is  entirely  feasible  to  cook  for  all  the  women  sti;' :3nts  c  e  institution  in 
one  adequately  equipped  kitchen,  but  it  is  believed  thi'   thei    is  a  gain  in  the 
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conditions  of  social  intercourse  if  the  number  dining  together  is  restricted  to 
the  above-mentioned  maximum  of  60.  The  cafeteria  plan  of  feeding  students 
may  be  economicaL  The  commission  favors  the  table  of  a  well-administered 
dormitory,  however,  as  more  nearly  approximating  family  conditions.  Par- 
ticularly as  a  boarding  place  for  women  students,  the  cafeteria  has  one  very 
objectionable  feature,  namely,  that  the  decision  as  to  the  amount  of  food  to  be 
purchased  is  left  to  the  customer.  Under  these  circumstances  women  students, 
out  of  caprice  or  because  of  the  desire  to  economize,  are  likely  to  underfeed 
themselves.  The  commission  thinks  that  an  advisory  relationship  between  the 
food-service  department  and  the  home-economics  department  should  be  estab- 
lished at  each  institution  to  make  sure  that  the  food  shall  be  nourishing  and 
attractive  as  well  as  furnished  at  the  minimum  cost  to  the  institution  and  the 
student. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  systematic  inspection 
and  approval  of  the  lodging  quarters  maintained  at  each  institution.  It  sug- 
gests that  the  dean  of  women  be  authorized  to  exercise  special  supervision  over 
the  housing  of  women  students  in  private  residences,  rooming  houses,  and 
sorority  buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  institutional  dormitories.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  this  task  she  may  find  it  desirable  to  hold  weekly  advisory  meetings 
with  the  women  in  control  of  the  houses. 

The  question  of  rest  rooms  for  women  students  has  also  been  called  to  the 
conmiission*s  attention.  Not  infrequently  a  young  woman  must  secure  an  hour*s 
relaxation  in  a  horizontal  posture  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  her  class  work. 
It  may  consume  too  much  time  if  she  goes  to  her  room,  and  the  fatigue  of 
going  and  returning  may  offset  the  benefit  gained.  Indeed,  if  she  reaches  her 
own  room  she  seldom  returns  until  the  next  day.  To  meet  these  conditions  the 
provision  of  rest  roomisi  for  women  students,  especially  on  the  university  campus, 
is  advised. 


APPENDIX  D. 


SUBSTANCE  OF  LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDITORS  OF 
JOURNALS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA. 


At  the  request  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education,  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  appointed  a  survey  commission  to  make  a  report 
upon  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  three  State-supported  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Among  the  questions  suggested  for  the 
consideration  of  this  Commission  is  that  of  the  extension  of  courses  in  Journal- 
ism. In  order  to  facilitate  the  investigation  of  this  question,  the  survey  commis- 
sion desires  certain  facts  as  to  the  services  rendered  hitherto  by  the  Iowa 
colleges  and  college  men  to  the  Journals  of  the  State.  'I!he  survey  commission 
will,  therefore,  be  especially  grateful  to  you  for  information  regarding  two  or 
three  specific  matters  concerning  the  editorial  and  managerial  staff  of  your 
publication.  This,  of  course,  excludes  compositors  or  machine  men,  skilled 
laborers  in  binderies,  stenographers,  and  bookkeepers. 

L  How  many  persons  are  employed  in  the  editorial  and  business  depart- 
ments? 

2.  How  m^iny  of  these  are  college  men  or  women? 

8.  How  many  of  these  are  graduates  of  colleges  or  universities  in  the  State 


4.  Is  there,  in  your  Judgment,  a  large  and  growing  demand  for  men  techni- 
cally trained  in  Journalism  as  a  profession  comparable  with  the  profes- 
sion of  law  or  railroad  management? 


of  Iowa? 
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APPENDIX  F, 

STUDENT  CLOCK  HOURS,  SALARIES,  EXPENDITURES. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 

BOTANY. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Stadont  ckxdc  hotm. 


Ffrst 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


professor., 
professor., 

assistant  proft)w>w«  

-.assistant..  * 
assistant., 
assistant.. 

Total  

Average  


$2,  MO 
2,400 
1,600 
900 
900 
800 


9,100 
1,617 


168 

252 

815 

292 

35 

131 

88 

82 

151 

125 

41 

88 

748 

963 

134 

160 

Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5      6  to  10     11  to  20     21  to  80    31  to  40 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester. 


CHEMISTRY.i 


Instructors. 


-,  professor. 
-,  assistant 
-,  assistant  professor 
-,  assistant  professor 

Instructor  

instructor  

instructor  

-,  instructor  

-,  instructor  


Salary. 


83,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,800 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


Instructors. 


(one-half  time)  

-,  assistant  

assistant  (one-half  time)  

assistant  (one-quarter  time) 
-,  assistant  

storekeeper  >  

Total  (IH)  

Average  


Salary. 


S600 

900 
SCO 
300 
100 
«700 


16,100 
1,430 


Classes. 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5    6tol0    11  to  20    31  to  40     50to67     80  114 


I  Total  number  of  student  clock  hours,  first  semester,  1,988;  average,  178;  second  semester,  1,466;  aver- 
age.  130. 
*  Not  included  in  total. 
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Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  houn. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


-,dean  

professor  

assistant  professor, 
assistant  professor, 
associate  professor, 
lecturer  (J  time).., 
stenographer  1  

Total  (5  J)  

Average  


13,500 
3,500 
1.800 
1,600 
2,200 
500 
1900 


142 
234 
152 
382 
182 
8 


144 

160 
278 
378 
82 
6 


12, 100 
2,300 


1,050 
200 


1,048 
200 


I  Not  Included  in  total. 
MODEL  SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 


teacher 
teacher 
teacher, 
teacher, 
teacher 
teacher 
teacher. 


Instructors. 


teacher, 
teacher, 
teacher, 
teacher, 
teacher. 

Total  


Salary. 


$80 

•  80 
80 
80 
80 


2,820 


ENGLISH. 


Instructors. 


 ,  professor  and  dean . . . 

 f  assistant  profesnr  

 ,  assistant  professor  

 ,  assistant  professor  

 ,  assistant  professor  

 ,  assistant  professor  

 ,  instructor  

 ,  instructor  

 ,  instructor  

 ,  instructor  

 ,  instructor  

.  ,  instructor  

 ,» (one-fourth  time)  

Theme  readers,  2  Instructors. 
0£Qoe  assistant  >  

Total  (14i)  

Average  


Studentolock  hours. 


Salary. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

93,500 

133 

138 

1,900 

401 

397 

1,900 

896 

354 

1,900 

870 

386 

1.900 

258 

212 

1,900 

355 

275 

1,200 

192 

176 

1,300 

345 

329 

1,000 

289 

254 

1,200 

197 

193 

1,200 

220 

256 

1,200 

248 

310 

300 

68 

100 

1,995 

^300 

22,395 
1,580 

3,472 
243 

3,380 
237 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

1  to5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

81  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  65 

Number  of  classes: 

1 

8 

17 

24 

12 

3 

1 

1 

5 

21 

23 

10 

1 

8 

1  Head  of  department  of  English,  Iowa  City  high  school. 


'  Not  included  in  total. 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 


Instructors. 


Student  clock  hoforg. 


Salary. 


First 


Second 


-f  assistant  professor 

assistant  

assistant  

Total  (8)  

Average  


$1,660 

900 
100 


212 
270 


174 
286 


2,650 
1,825 


482 
241 


400 
230 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5      6  to  10     11  to  20    21  to  30    31  to  40    41  to  50 


Number  of  classes: 

First  semester  

Second  semester.. 


GEOLOGY. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 


professor  

professor  

assistant  professor  

graduate  student  (one-third  time) 
graduate  student  (one-third  time) 
- ,  scholar  (one-fifth  time)  

Total  (3H)  

Average  


$2,600 
2,100 
1,500 
500 
500 
150 


231 
548 
353 
192 
163 
148 


647 
335 
235 
ISO 
Si 


7,350 
1,900 


1,635 
486 


1,692 
501 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5      6tOlO     llto20    21toa0    31to40  41to50 


Number  of  c 

First  semester  

Second  semester.. 


GERMAN. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


-,  professor  

assistant  professor. . 
-,  assistant  professor. . 

assistant  professor. . 
-,  assistant  professor. . 

-,  instructor  

,  assistant  (4  months) 

instructor  

Total  

Average  


$3,000 
1,650 
1,500 
1,650 
1,500 
1,200 
80 
1,200 


11,700 
1,671 


344 
375 
319 
488 
392 
468 


347 


2,733 
300 


340 
325 
344 

aQ2 

400 


2,306 
829 
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students  in  class. 


lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

52  to  69 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester  

1 
3 

9 
4 

0 
13 

13 
17 

10 
2 

1 
1 

GREEK. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

13,000 
400 
433 

TJ 
17 

151 
16 

Total  (U)  

3,400 

94 

71 

167 
126 

Classes. 

Students  in  dass. 

lto6 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

30  to  40 

Number  of  dasses: 

4 
4 

3 
4 

2 
1 

1 

»  Also 


ir  of  athletics,  11,900. 
HISTORY. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


assistant  professor  and  dean  of  women  (one-fourth  time). 

professor  and  dean  

professor  

assistant  professor  

-  (one-fourth  time)  

assistant  (read  notebooks)  (one-fourth  time)  

-,  assistant  (read  notebooks)  (one-fourch  time)  

instructor  

Total  (5)  

Average  


$3,500 

2, 100 
2,000 
300 
500 
200 
1,200 


40 
77 
154 
206 
15 


724 


9,800 
1,960 


1,216 
251 


34 

87 
172 
185 

52 


687 


1,217 
243 


Classes. 


Number  of  dasses: 

First  semester  

Second  semester. . 


Students  in  dass. 


lto5       6  to  10      11  to  20     21  to  30     31  to  40     50  to 


41817° 


-11 
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STATE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF.  IOWA. 
LATIN. 


Instractors. 

Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

$3,000 
2.100 
1,500 

226 
82 
163 

202 
84 
147 

6,600 
2,200 

471 
167 

433 
144 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

It05 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

Number  of  dasaes: 

4 
4 

6 
6 

5 
6 

2 
1 

MATHEMATICS. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  dock  boors. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

13,000 

1,760 
1,750 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
1,200 
300 

112 
75 
276 
344 
375 
344 
290 
8 

»2l 
32 
204 
206 
212 
206 
250 
10 

11,400 
1,580 

1,824 
253 

1,148 
150 

Claases. 

Students  In  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

llto20 

21  to  30 

Number  of  classes: 

7 
9 

7 
8 

11 
11 

5 
2 

^  sick  second  semester;  others  carried  load.  *  Instructor  in  high  schod,  full  time. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


dean  

professor  

professor  

assistant  professor 
assistant  professor. 

Total  (6)  

Average  


13,500 
2,500 
2,400 
1,600 
1,500 


447 
102 
165 
521 
192 


416 
86 
200 
471 
170 


11,500 
2,300 


1,377 
276 


1,343 
260 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY— Continued. 


Classes. 

Students  In  class. 

lto6 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

144  to  173 

Number  of  classes: 

5 

4 

4 

2 

0 

2 

5 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

MILITARY  TRAINING. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

1  Instructors. 

Salary. 

$500 

500 

 ,  bandmaster  

fSOO 
460 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  MEN. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

$1,600 

100 
100 

n,200 
300 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

11,500 

800 
600 

$300 

250 

PHYSICS. 


Instruotors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


professor  

assistant  professor  

assistant  i>rofeflsor  

Instructor  

assistant  (half  time)  

assistant  (half  time)  

assistant  (half  time)  

mechanician!  

-,  shop  assistants  i  

undergraduate  assistant, 
undergraduate  assistant, 
undergraduate  assistant. 


Total  (6). 
Average. . 


$3,000 
1,850 
1,850 
1,200 
600 
600 
500 
1  1,350 
»200 
75 
75 
75 


67 
424 
335 
323 
234 
252 
148 


186 
356 
130 
270 
243 
234 
180 


57 


51 


9,825 
1,634 


1,817 
303 


1,680 
280 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5    6  to  10  11  to 20  21to30  60 


73 


111  133 


Number  of  classes:  > 

First  semester  

Second  semester . 


1  Not  included  in  total. 

*  Lecture  and  laboiatiuy  both  counted.  About  two-thirds  as  many  small  classes. 
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STATE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OP  IOWA. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 


Instrooton. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hoars. 


nnrt 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


— — — ,  professor  

 ,  professor  

 ,  associate  professor  

 ,  instractor  (three-fourths  time) 

 ,  assistant  professor  

 ,  assistant  (half  time)  

Stenographer,  assistant  i  

 ,  medical  school  

 ,  law  school  

 ,  extension  

 ,  extension  

 ,  extension  

Total  (6J)  

Average  


13,000 
2,400 
2,400 
1,500 
1,800 
500 
1  300 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


529 
177 
307 
154 


Sick. 
355 
435 
2G0 
494 
270 


70 
28 

le 

38 
53 


11,600 
2,200 


2,041 


2,018 
834 


Students  in  class. 


Classes. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

53 

68 

80 

Number  of  classes: 

6 

5 

8 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

6 

5 

6 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  Not  included  in  total. 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 


Instructors. 


Studentclock  hours. 


Salary. 


First 
semester. 


Second, 
semester. 


professor  

assistant  professor  

-,  instructor  (half  time)., 

assistant  (half  time). . 
-,  assistant  (half  time) . . 
-,  lecturer  


Total  (3i). 
Average. .. 


12,600 

1,750 
500 
500 
500 
100 


327 
285 
117 
176 
102 


315 
15ft 
180 
176 
54 


5,950 
1,700 


1,035 
296 


1,249 
356 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

56 

68 

Number  of  classes: 

3 

2 

4 

2 

5 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

7 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1  Was  also  director  of  Iowa  Historical  Society  and  drew  salary  as  such. 
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Instructors: 


Student  dock  hours. 


Salary. 


First 
Semester. 


professor  

assistant  professor 

-.Instructor  

instructor  

Total  (4)  

Average....  


S2,800 
l.SOO 
1,200 
1,000 


508 
526 
302 
437 


6,500 
1,625 


1,768 
442 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5    6ol0  llto20  21to80  81to40  41to50 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester. 


ZOOLOGY. 


Instructors. 


professor  and  director  

professor  

professor  

assistan  t  professor  

-,  assistant  professor  

instructor  

assistant  

assistant  

assistant  

assistant  

undergraduate  assistant,  half  time 
-,  undergraduate  assistant,  half  time 
-,  storekeeper,  half  time*  

mimeographer,  half  time  *  

Total  (8i)  

Average  


Student  clock  hours. 


Salary. 


First 
semester. 


13,000 

2,300 
2,100 
2,000 
1,600 
1,100 
1,000 
400 
350 
200 
50 
50 
150 
»  60 
150 


14,300 
1,685 


315 
506 
277 

72 
818 
186 
110 

62 
186 

52 
101 
101 


2,387 
279 


Second 
semester. 


300 
539 
305 
78 
145 
159 
108 
56 
158 
46 
85 
85 


2,152 
253 


Students  in  class. 


Classes. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to 
20 

21  to 
30 

31  to 
40 

41  to 

50 

51  to 
60 

74 

81 

90 

Number  of  classes: 

10 

4 

3 

2 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

12 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

>  Not  included  in  total. 
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STATE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OP  IOWA. 


HOME  ECONOMICS. 


Instructors. 


professor  

-f  assistant  professor. . 

Instructor  , 

clerk  to  dean »  


Total  (3). 
Average. . 


Student  clock  hours. 


Salary. 


\  First 
'semester. 


$3,000 

2,500 
900 
I960 


6,400 
2,133 


268 
603 
246 


1,127 
376 


Sec(md. 
semester. 


150 
594 
230 


328 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5    6  to  10  11  to  20  55 


56  63 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester. . 


1  Not  iDdaded  in  total. 


IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First  se- 
mester. 


Second  se- 
mester. 


professor  

-,  assistant  professor  (one-third  time) . 

assistant  professor  

assistant  (one-half  time)  


Total  (2f). 
Average... 


$2,700 
500 
2,000 
1,000 


61 
80 
141 
100 


191 
174 
226 
56 


6,200 
2,200 


322 
114 


627 
222 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


6  to  10  11  to 20  31to40  51to60 


Number  of  classes: 

First  semester  

Second  semester.. 


AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALISM. 


Instructors. 


-,  professor  (one-fourth  time) . 
assistant  professor  


Total  (IJ). 
Average... 


Salary. 


$712 

1,450 


2, 162 
1,730 


Student  dock  hours. 


First  se- 
mester. 


90 
146 


236 
189 


Second  se- 
mester. 


146 

170 


316 
252 
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AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALISM— Continued. 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

a  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

Number  of  classes: 

3 
1 

4 
5 

2 
2 

2 

1 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING. 


Instructors. 


instructor  

-,  instructor  

instructor  

instructor  

professor  (one-half  time;  experiment  station  one-half  time) 

assistant  professor  

associate  professor  

Total   

Average  


Salary. 


$1,100 
1,100 
1,300 
1,300 
l,fiOO 
1,800 
2,250 


10,350 
1,500 


Student  clock  hours. 


First  se- 
mester. 


640 
748 
438 
347 
126 
600 
315 


3,214 
495 


Second  se 
mester. 


576 
472 
440 

368 
275 
476 
342 


2,950 
456 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5    6 to  10  llto20  21to30  31to40  41to50 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semestw. . . . 
Second  semester. 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First  se- 
mester. 


Second  se- 
mester. 


,  professor  (one-half  time)  

>  professor  

,  associate  professor  

,  associate  professor  , 

,  associate  professor  

,  associate  professor  

,  professor  (one-half  time)  

,  scholar  , 

,  scholar  , 

,  professor  (one-half  time  at  dairy  farm). . 
,  assistant  professor  


11,500 
2,600 
1,700 
1,900 
1,600 
1,700 
1,250 
200 
200 
1,250 
250 


1,500 


624 
652 
627 
568 
662 
678 
173 


2.55 
526 
724 
565 
573 
712 
190 
121 
112 
226 
1S4 
115 
92 


Total  (7J). 
Average... 


15,650 
2,170 


3,974 


4,401 
517 


Students  in  dass. 


Classes. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to 
20 

21  to 

30 

31  to 
40 

41  to 
50 

51  to 
60 

61  to 
70 

81  to 
90 

125 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester  

2 

2 

7 

13 
21 

7 

2 

4 

1 

1 

Second  semester  

1 

5 

19 

7 

1 

1 

I 
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STATE  raGHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OF  lOWA. 
BACTERIOLCQY. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


iffofessor  and  dean  (nine-tenths  time) . 

assistant  (one-liaU  time)  

assistant  professor  (six-sevenths  time) 
-f  assistant  (one-half  time)  

Total  

Average  


f2,700 

500 
1,200 
600 


133 
84 

173 
63 


237 
184 
274 


5,000 
1,850 


442 
164 


927 
343 


Classes. 


Number  of  classes: 

First  semester  

Second  semester.. 


Students  in  dass. 


lto5    6  to  10  11  to 20  21to30  41to50  51to60 


BOTANY. 


Instructors. 


Student  dock  hours. 


Salary. 


First 


Second 
semester. 


professor  (thirteen-fifteenths  time). 

associate  professor  

assistant  professor  

-,  instructor  (one-half  time)  

-,  instructor  

fellow  (two-fifths  time)  

instructor  

student  assistant  (one-fifth  time).. 

student  assistant  (one-fifth  time).. 

student  assistant  (one-fifth  time).. 

-  (one-tenth  time}  

-  (one-tenth  time)  

-  (one-tenth  time)  

-  (one-tenth  time)  

Total  (61)  

Average  


S2,600 
2,000 
1,350 
600 
900 
400 
800 
200 
200 
200 
50 
50 
50 
50 


9,450 
1,490 


274 
548 
211 
150 
222 
126 
506 
240 
256 
126 


316 
188 
385 
96 
815 
34 
293 
134 
78 
244 
78 
66 
60 
40 


2,668 
423 


2,350 
349 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5    6 to  10  11  to 20  21to30  31to40  41to50  51to60  61  to 70 


Number  of  dasses: 

First  semester  

Second  semester.. 
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professor  

associate  professor  

associate  professor  

associate  professor  

instructor  

instructor  

instructor  

instructor  

-,  instructor  

assistant  Instructor  , 

instructor  (one-fourth  time) 
assistant  (one-half  time)  — 
assistant  , 


$2,700 

1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,300 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
900 
900 
300 
400 
850 


 ,  assistant  

 ,  assistant  

 ,  assistant  

 ,  instructor  

 ,  Instructor  

 ,  instructor  

 ,  instructor  

 ,  assistant  instructor  (three-fourths 

time)  

 ,  associate  professor  

 ,  student  assistant  (one-tenth  time) 

 (one^ixth  time)  

17  others  


1800 
900 
950 
900 
800 
800 
800 

700 
2,000 


I 


Instructors. 


Student  dock  hours. 


Salaries. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


Total  (24i)   $20,492 

Average   1,080 


10,572 
430 


9,095 
372 


Students  in  class. 


Classes. 

lto5 

6  to 
10 

11  to 
20 

21  to 
30 

31  to 
40 

41  to 

50 

51  to 
60 

61  to 
70 

71  to 
80 

81  to 
90 

91  to 
100 

100  to 
325 

Number  of  classes: 

27 

5 

40 

34 

14 

8 

5 

2 

1 

1 

I 

6 

28 

13 

29 

19 

12 

2 

9 

2 

0 

2 

2 

7 

The  whole  number  of  student  clock  hours  was,  for  the  first  semester,  10,572 ; 
for  the  second  semester,  9,095.  The  average  for  first  semester  was  430 ;  for  the 
second  semester,  372. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First  1  Second 
semester,  semester. 


assistant  professor  

associate  professor  

instructor  

-,  professor  (four-fifths  time)  

-,  professor  

professor  and  dean  

fnstrucior  (half  time)  

associate  professor  (seventeen-eighteenths  time) 
-,  associate  professor  (five-sixths  time)  

associate  professor  (three-fifths  time)  

-,  instructor  

Total  (81)  

Average  


$1,400 

2,000 
1,000 
2,200 
2,400 
4,000 
800 
1,700 
1,500 
1,500 
1,200 


606 
534 
679 
331 
378 


156 
96 
167 
169 
192 


16,000 
1,820 


3,308 
376 


895 
617 
407 
477 
190 
164 
115 

68 
155 

42 
132 


3,262 
373 


Students  in  class. 


Classes. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

61  to  70 

Number  of  classes: 

12 
11 

16 
11 

21 
14 

10 
8 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
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STATE  HIGHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OP  IOWA. 
DAIRY. 


Instnxctors. 


Salftry. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


professor  (half  time)  

associate  professor  (half  time) 

-,  associate  professor  

Instructor  

instruct  or  

instructor  

Total  (4i)  

Average  


11,500 

1,000 
1,900 
1,500 
1,200 
1,200 


8,300 
1,840 


160 

53 
554 


10 


786 
197 


196 
182 
678 
48 
173 
464 


1,743 
349 


ECONOinC  SCIENCE. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 


Second 
semester. 


-,  professor  (twenty-two  twentv-flfths  time) 

assistant  professor  (half  time)  

associate  professor  (three-fourths  time)  

-,  assistant  professor  

Total  (3)  

Average  


12,200 
900 
1,500 
1,500 


235 
19 
360 
315 


58 
72 
03 
283 


6, 100 
2,030 


929 
810 


505 
168 


Classes. 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester . 


Students  in  dass. 


lto5    6 to  10  11  to 20  21to30  31to40  41to50  51to00 


ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


-,  professor  (twenty-seven  twenty-ninths  time) 

-,  assistant  professor  

-,  assistant  professor  

assistant  professor  

Total  (4)  

Average  


12,700 
1,900 
1,500 
1,400 


212 
47 
204 
114 


1 


7,500 
1,875 


577 
144 


146 
103 

111 
153 


602 
150 


Classes. 

lto5 

6  to 
10 

11  to 
20 

21  to 
30 

31  to 
40 

41  to 
50 

Number  of  classes: 

1 

5 

5 

1 

3 

1 

3 

7 

3 

1 

Students  In  class. 
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ENGLISH  AND  LITERATURE. 


Instructors. 


Student  clock  hoars. 


Salary. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


professor  

-,  instructor  

instruct  or  

assistant  professor. 

-.Instructor  

-,  instructor  

assistant  professor. 
— ,  associate  professor. 

Instructor  

associate  professor. 

assistant  professor 

Instructor  

Instructor  

instructor  

Total  

Average  


$2,500 
000 
1,100 
1,400 
900 
1,150 
1,250 
1,700 
1,000 
1,400 
1,400 
1,200 
950 
950 
1,000 


60 
18S 
292 
254 
276 
232 
110 
194 
221 
138 
222 
228 
318 
219 

74 


18,800 
1,253 


3,026 
203 


Claseee. 

lto5 

6  to 
10 

11  to 
90 

21  to 
30 

81  to 
40 

Number  of  classes: 

4 
3 

15 
7 

42 

22 

27 

1 

Students  in  class. 


36 
122 
185 
144 
242 
132 
126 

98 
172 
218 
192 
234 
160 
139 
159 


2,359 
157 


HOME  ECONOMICS. 


Instruotofs. 


-,  professor  and  dean  

-,  instructor  

-,  instructor  

-.instructor  , 

— ,  associate  professor  

— ,  associate  professor  

-,  associate  professor  

-,  instructor  

instructor  

-,  assistant  professor  (half  time)  

-,  instructor  

associate  professor  (half  time)  

instructor  

instructor  

— ,  assistant  professor  (two-thirds  time). 

Instructor  (half  time)  

associate  professor  (hialf  time)  

Total  (16J)  

Average  


Salary. 


S2,600 

1,000 
1,200 

900 
1,200 
1,600 
1,300 
1,200 
1,000 

700 
1,000 

750 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

700 
1,050 


19, 100 
1,320 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


207 
249 
328 
200 
468 
125 
418 
532 
301 
299 
386 
339 
386 
488 
179 


4,905 
346 


Second 
semester. 


76 
363 
310 
379 
394 

55 
537 
402 
251 


272 


322 
356 
174 
402 
243 


4,535 
321 


cnasses. 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester.... 
Second  semester. 


Students  in  class. 


41  to  50 

51  to  60 

61  to  70 

2 

3 

1 

5 

0 

0 
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STATE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OP  IOWA. 
FARM  CROPS. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hears. 


First  Second 


professor  (half  time)  

-obstructor  

— ,  instructor  

assistant  professor  

associate  professor  

fellow  (two-fifths  time)  

prcrfessor  (half  time,  farm  management) 

fellow  (two-fifths  time)  

fellow  (two-fifths  time)  

scholar  

Total  (7A)  

Average  


13,000 
1,300 
1,200 
2,000 
2,100 
400 
1,200 
200 
300 
200 


309 
142 
420 
550 
487 
208 
1315 
105 


S25 
157 
192 
373 
525 
100 


101 
21 


11,000 
1,630 


2,626 
387 


1,893 
320 


aasses. 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5    6tol0   llto20  21to30  31to40  41to50  51to60 


19 


I  Experiment  station. 
HORTICULTURE, 


InstructOTS. 


Student  clock  hours. 


Salary. 


First 
semester, 


Second 


professor  and  vice  dean  (20/33  time) 

-,mstructor  

-,  instructor  

instructor  

-,  assistant  professor  

instructor  

Total  (5  20/33)  

Average  


$2,000 
1,300 
1,300 
1,200 
1,600 
1,200 


343 
301 
322 
297 
813 
153 


18 
250 
251 
283 
306 

61 


8,600 
1,600 


1,627 
386 


1,168 
206 


Students  In  class. 


*  Classes. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

61  to  70 

Number  of  classes: 

11 
13 

8 
5 

14 
0 

15 
11 

3 

1 

1 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 


iDstniotors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


,  professor  (27/29  time). 

>  instructor  

,  instructor  

f  instructor  

•f  instructor  

,  assistant  professor  

•f  instructor  

instrucUMT  

,  assistant  professor  

•f  associate  professor  

assistant  professor  

•>  associate  professor  

associate  professor  

>  associate  professor  

•,  instructor  

student  assistant  


$2,700 

1,100 
1,060 
1,060 
1,050 
1,300 
1,060 

900 
1,500 
2,200 
1,600 
1,950 
1,900 
1,700 
1,000 

200 


210 
1,660 
558 
850 
792 
333 
254 
58 
164 
231 
250 
201 
331 


395 
927 
492 
156 
570 
928 
378 
378 
188 
170 
235 
300 
265 
278 
158 
253 


Total  (14  24/29)   22, 150 

Average   1,475 


6,398 
426 


6,075 
430 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5    6tol0  llto20  21to30  31to40  41to50  51to60  61to70  71to80 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester. . . 
Second  semester. 


PHYSICS. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


professor  (14/15  time) 
-,  lostructor  

assistant  professor. . . 
-,  assistant  professor. . . 

assistant  professor. . . 

instructor  

instructor  

-,  instructor  

-,  assistant  professor. . . 

instructor  (half  time) 

Total  (9  6/15)  

Average  


$2,800 
1,100 
1,300 
1,500 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,400 
500 


246 
114 
418 

225 
274 
74 
275 
125 


13,300 
1,490 


2,360 
266 


240 
342 
517 
236 
248 
86 
177 
252 


2,186 
220 


Students  in  class. 


Classes. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

71  to  80 

81  to  90 

100  to 
120 

136  to 
200 

Number  of  classes: 

3 
2 

2 
14 

37 
57 

6 
3 

2 

3 
1 

1 

3 

2 
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STATE  HIGHEE  INSTXTUTIONS  OP  IOWA. 
ZOOLOGY. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hoorg. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


-(eleven-thirteenths  time)  

associate  professor  

instructor  

associate  professor  (iialf  time), 

assistant  professor  

instructor  (half  time)  

instructor  (half  time)  

assistant  professor  

assistant  professor  

(one-tenth  time)  

(one-tenth  time)  

Total  (7f )  

Average  


$2,200 

2,000 
1,000 
850 
1,300 
600 
600 
1,500 
1,600 
50 
65 


4 

180 
326 
122 
330 
49 
214 


217 


(») 


484 

375 
160 
400 
154 
240 
743 
31 
216 


11,766 
1,550 


1,819 


2,967 
456 


Students  in  class. 


Classes. 

1  to5 

6to 
10 

11  to 
20 

21  to 
80 

31  to 
40 

41  to 
50 

61  to 
60 

71  to 
80 

81  to 
90 

139 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester  

7 
21 

13 
14 

18 
31 

6 
7 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

6 

iSick. 
MATHEMATICS. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


-,  instructor  

instructor  

associate  professor  

instructor  

instructor  (half  time). 

instructor  

assistant  (half  time). . 

associate  professor  

-,  associate  professor  

-,  associate  professor  

-,  instructor  

-,  instructor  

professor  (vice  dean). 

Total  

Average  


$1,200 
1,300 
1,600 
1,200 
500 
850 
500 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,300 
1,000 
2, 100 


274 

233 
221 
320 
269 
238 
275 
297 
212 
286 
307 
267 
215 


302 
318 
381 
294 


226 


250 
251 
243 
231 
208 
112 


16,350 
1,370 


3,414 

262 


2, 815 
235 


Classes. 

Students  in  dass. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

Number  of  classes: 

3 
7 

0 
1 

32 
24 

11 
9 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 


Instructors. 


instructor  

instructor  

associate  professor 

Total  

Average  


Salary. 


Student  clock 
hours. 


First  Second 
semester,  semester. 


91,100 
900 
1,400 


3,400 
1,133 


178 
35 
264 


397 
132 


59 
62 
224 


3:3 
108 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5    6tol0  llto20  21to30 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester. 


FORESTRY. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  dock 
hours. 


First  Second 
semester.  semest<»-. 


-,  associated  professor 

instructor  

proftasor  (H  time) . 

Total  

Average  


11,800 
1,400 
1,300 


167 
248 


200 
200 
16 


4,500 
1,740 


405 
160 


416 
164 


Classes. 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester.. . 
Second  semester. 


Students  in  class. 


6  to  10  11  to  20  21  to  30  31  to  40  41  to  50 


GEOLOGY  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING. 


Instructors. 


professor  and  vice  dean  (i|  time) 

assistant  professor  

associate  professor  

Total  (2.94)  

Average  


Salary. 


13,300 

1,500 
2,200 


7,000 
2,380 


Student  clock 
hours. 


First  Second 
semester,  semester. 


256 
87 


139 
110 
56 


305 
91 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5 


6  to  10     11  to  20 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester . 
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STATE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OP  IOWA. 
HISTORY. 


Instractora. 


Salary. 


Studmt  dock 
hours. 


First 


Second 
semester. 


assistant  professor 
associate  professor, 

Total  

Average  


11,200 

2,250 


232 


3,450 
1,725 


180 
06 


615 
308 


Classes. 


Students  In  clan. 


lto5   6tol0  llto20  21to30  41to50 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester. 


SOILS. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Studentdockhoma. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


professor  (half  time), 
associate  professor. . . , 
assistant  professor. . . . 
instructor  (half  time), 
professor  (half  time).. 

Total  (3i)  

Average  


81,750 
2,100 
1,600 
600 
1,250 


200 
413 
464 
464 

193 


182 
430 
191 
191 
60 


7,300 
2,090 


1,734 
495 


1,060 
804 


Classes. 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester. 


Students  in  class 


lto5    6tol0  llto20  21to30  31to40  41to50  51to60  61to70  81to90 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

82,250 
1,208 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 

114 
292 
210 
278 
247 
260 

«3 
208 
175 
228 
275 
331 

Total  

7,950 
1,325 

1,401 
234 

1,280 
313 
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MODERN  LANQUAQES— Ccmtinued. 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

llto20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

Nomber  of  classes: 

6 

2 

0 

5 

7 

6 

16 

2 

1 

MUSIC. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


associate  professor  (half  time) . 


S800 

200 


116 


274 
62 


Total.... 
Average. 


1,000 


116 
232 


336 
376 


Classes. 


Number  of  classes: 

First  semester  

Second  semester.. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5 


6tol0  21to30  31to40  41to50  51to60 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second" 
semester. 


professor  and  chaplain . 
assistant  i>rofessor  


Total.... 
Average. 


13,000 

1,500 


92 
464 


126 

297 


4,500 
2,250 


656 
278 


423 
211 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

51  to  60 

Number  of  classes: 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

41817**— 16  12 
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STATE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OP  IOWA. 
8TRU0TURB  DB8I0N. 


Salary. 


Studentclockhoun. 


First  Second 


$2,900 


US 


students  in  class. 


lto6    6tol0  llto30  21to30 


Instractor. 


associate  professor. 


Classes. 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester — 
Second  se  mester. . 


VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  doc^ 
hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 


-,  instructor  

~,  associate  professor  

professor  

associate  professor  

instructor  

Instructor  (two-flfths  time) 

professor  

professor  and  vice  dean  

-,  assistant  professor  

dean  (five-eighths  time) . . . 

Total  

Average  


11,200 
2,000 
2,250 
1,900 
1,200 
400 
2,250 
2,600 
1,800 
3,000 


252 
817 
798 

576 
120 
3;20 
176 
100 
67 


18,600 
2,065 


2,715 
302 


2S4 
299 
482 
ISi 
279 
40 
211 
230 
148 


2,127 
236 


Students  in  class . 


Classes. 

lto6 

6  to  10 

11  to 
20 

21  to 
30 

31  to 
40 

51  to 
60 

61  to 
70 

71  to 
80 

81  to 
00 

Number  of  classes: 

4 

2 

10 

7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

13 

8 

2 

1 

INSTRUCTORS  AND  STUDENT  CLOCK  HOURS. 


First  semester: 

Number  of  instructors   ISa  6 

Number  of  student  clock  hours  61,068 

Average  number  of  student  dock  hours   322 

Second  semester: 

Number  of  instructors  :   190.8 

Number  of  student  hours   58,354 

Average  number  of  student  hours   306 
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IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 

EDUCATION. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


Summer.     Fall.     Winter.  Spring 


professor 
professor 

— ,  professor , 
professor. 

-,  professor 
professor 
professor, 

Total  (7)  . 
Average.. 


•2,700 
1,400 
2,000 
2,000 
1,300 
1,900 
1,800 


560 
940 


720 
886 


420 
620 
390 
660 
555 
640 
460 


310 
780 
465 
525 
505 
650 
365 


540 
505 
345 
614 
475 
405 
515 


13, 100 
1,871 


2,600 
650 


8,745 
535 


3,690 
527 


3,399 
485 


Classes. 


lto5 


6  to  10 


Number  of  students. 
11  to  20    21to80    31  to  40 


41  to  50 


51  to  60 


Number  of  classes . 


8 


10 


TEACHING. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

dpring. 

1,300 
1,300 

650 
1,200 

850 

» 1 
136 
136 
133 
111 
265 

154 
154 
185 
154 

143 
147 
150 
140 
270 

141 
158 
417 
155 
397 

s  1,305 

1,100 
1,100 
1,100 
1,000 
1,400 
1,400 

91 
141 

20 
140 
133 
265 

108 

m 

30 
95 
150 
270 

121 
162 
54 
96 
417 
397 

154 

185 

14,800 
1,233 

2,291 
327 

1,571 
143 

1,633 
148 

2,515 
229 

ENGLISH. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Summer. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$2,300 

1,500 
2,000 
1,700 
1,500 
1,700 
1,300 

410 
365 
340 
440 

418 
367 
463 
810 
277 
803 
392 

320 
600 
402 
490 
366 
197 
380 

279 
492 
399 
350 
364 
276 
405 

214 

12,000 
1,714 

1,769 
354 

2,530 
861 

2,755 
393 

2,565 
366 

1  Director. 


>  Lectures  and  demonstration  teaching. 
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STATE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  IOWA. 
ENGLISH— Contimied. 


Classes. 

Namber  in  class. 

lto5 

etolo 

iitoao 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

1 

4 

0 

6 

2 

1 

LATIN. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

Summer. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$2,300 
1,400 

100 
120 

141 
190 

160 
205 

167 
146 

3,700 
1,850 

220 
110 

331 
165 

305 
183 

312 
156 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

1  to5 

6  to  10 

iitoao 

3 

5 

GERMAN  AND  FRENCH. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Summer. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$2,300 
1,100 

325 
190 

375 
295 

365 
290 

346 

120 

3,400 
1,700 

515 
258 

670 

335 

655 
328 

465 
233 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

utoao 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

2 

a 

1 

2 

1 

MATHEMATICS. 

Instructor. 

Salary. 

Student  dock  boors. 

Summer. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$2,300 

595 

345 

219 

220 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

1 

1 

i 

1 
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PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$2,300 
1,500 

736 

164 

503 

168 

377 

202 
273 

157 
151 

1,200 
1,300 

458 
140 

250 
84 

'  230 
245 

Total  (5)  

6,300  1  1,044 
1,575  I  348 

1 

1,265 
316 

888 
222 

059 
240 

Classes. 

Number  In  class. 

1  to5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

4 

1 

5 

3 

NATURAL  saENCES. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

12, 100 

2,000 
1,900 
1,400 

217 
1,110 
746 
529 

667 
427 
448 
344 

253 
660 
287 
126 

1, 162 
734 
511 
579 

Total  

7,400 
1,860 

2,602 
650 

1,786 
446 

1,326 
331 

2,086 
746 

Number  in  class. 

Classes. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

HISTORY. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$1,500 
1,400 

410 
390 

405 
475 

285 
500 

196 
610 

Total  

2,900 
1,450 

800 
400 

880 
440 

785 
393 

806 
403 

Number  in  class. 


Classes. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

i 

1 

3 

2 

2 

i 
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STATE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OP  IOWA. 
OOVERNHENT. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

SuzmiMr. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$2,300 

766 

287 

1» 

295 

Classes. 

Number  in  dass. 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

81  to  40 

2 

1 

i 

ECONOMICS. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

11,800 

467 

821 

436 

366 

Classes. 

Number  In 
class. 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

2 

2 

ART. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$1,500 
1,400 
1,100 

460 
375 

90 
175 
270 

195 
330 
535 

225 
350 
330 

640 

4,000 
1,333 

1,475 
492 

535 
178 

1,060 
353 

906 
901 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

1 

4 

3 

8 

1 
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MUSIC. 


Instraoton. 

Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$2,300 

1,300 
1,500 

770 

626 
334 
146 

240 
224 
473 

402 
68 
239 

Total  

5,100 
1,700 

770 
770 

1,106 
368 

937 
312 

709 
236 

Classes. 

Students  tn  class. 

lto5 

OtolO 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

1 

a 

3 

2 

1 

» 

1 

MANUAL  ARTS. 


iDstruoton. 

Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Summer. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$2,300 
1,300 

215 
293 

135 
229 

193 
367 

304 
407 

Total  

3,600 
1,800 

508 
254 

364 

182 

560 

280 

711 
356 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

1 

4 

3 

1 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Wmter. 

Spring. 

$1,600 
900 

280 
300 
336 

286 
220 
290 
187 

340 
254 

254 
261 

1,000 

299 

200 

Total  

3,600 
1,166 

916 

305 

973 
243 

893 
298 

715 
238 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

81  to  40 

i 

2 

11 

8 

f 
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ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURES 


Constniotion  and  land. 
168^.81. 


Special  funds  $1,040^ 


130, 06a  49 

Library  

564.64 

16,343.40 

Dormitory  

401.06 

Paving  and  walks  

Furnishing  new  build- 

540.19 

2,on.o4 

58,885.81 

Operating  hospital  

1,644.33 

5.00 

1,649.33 

^Teacbers  College,  ex- 
clusive of  extension 
work,  1298.488.65. 


^Total  (qpenting  expenses,  $237,953.51. 


Iowa  State  Teachers; 
Ck)llege,  total  expendi-v 
tares,  1913-14,  |298,- 
808.65. 


.^t?Slt^,^im'*}stody  center  work  (extension). 


|330l00 
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DIX  Q. 

AT  IOWA  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


E  ducation ,  equipment 
and  supplies,  |22|- 


f  Library  books  and  sap- 
plies   $6,986.61 

Home  economics   3, 044. 45 

Physics  and  chemistry  1, 406. 11 

Training  school   2, 070. 79 

Natural  science   1, 987. 34 

Music   2,650.66 

Orchestra   626.16 

General  use  of  depart- 

ment«.   2, 711. 80 

Manual  training   388. 95 

Other  departments. . . .  766. 30 


22,707.06 


Instruction ,  $139,984.63. 


Education   $13,650.00 

Teaching   19,214.01 

English   17,600.00 

Latin  and  Greek   3, 700. 00 

German  and  French . .  4, 200. 00 

Mathematics   7,600.00 

Physics  and  chemistry  8, 660. 00 

Natural  science   9,933.33 

History   2,910.00 

G  ovemment   3, 300. 00 

Home  economics   6, 960. 00 

Economics   1,700.00 

Music   7,220.00 

Art   3,373.33 

Commercial  education.  2, 820. 00 

Manual  arts   4, 500. 00 

Physical  education....  6,930.00 

Balance,  salaries   188. 97 

122,049.64 


General  operating  ex- 
penses, $75,261 .a2. 


term   17,934.1 


Labor, 
equipment. 
Salaries,  supplies. 

Administration   $16,192.33  $1,904.30 

Library   7,760.81   

Commencement   983. 76 

Superintendent  build- 
ings and  assistant...  3,609.96   

Janitors  and  grounds..  10,071.60  1,000.00 
Engineer  and  firemen .     4, 226. 00     2, 000. 00 

Fuel   10,881.68 

Repairs   1,800.00  10,349.24 

Prtothig   2,664.29 

Advertishig   1,60L23 

Telephone  and  tele- 
graph  316.63 

48, 66a  70  31,60L12 


139,984.63 
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STATE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  IOWA 


Teachers  College,  ex- 
clusive of  extensioD 
work,  1349,495.82. 


Iowa  State  Teachers 
College,  total  ezpendi-i 
tures.  1914-15,  $357,- 
£98.33. 


Construction  and  land, 
S86/)13.52. 


Training  sdiool   ia07.08 

Power  house   3, 415. 09 

Dormitory   72,084.87 

Vocational  building. . .  8, 879.  M 
Furnishing  new  build- 

„in«   »38w29 

PaTing  and  walks   1, 087.35 

88,013.52 


Special  ftrnds,  $1 ,779.93.  Operating  hospital ....      1, 779. 98 


\Total  operating  ezpoises,  1261,702.37 . 


'^t^«S?vi2f,88!f(^^^^^^^    S8.102.51 
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/£diicattoin,eqi]ipiiient^ 
and  supplies,  $10^ 
745.08. 


Library  books  and  sup- 
plies  r,  747. 07 

Home  eoonomios   2,767.03 

Physics  and  chemistry  1, 391 .  2S 

Training  school   1, 441. 61 

Natural  science   1, 210. 60 

Music  and  orchestra. . .  1, 143. 46 

Manual  training   677. 61 

Physical  education. ...  617. 47 

Rural  education   1,043.08 

General  use  of  depart- 
ment  1,841.71 

Other  departments.. . .  864. 18 

19,745.08 


Instmotion,  $158,581.60  


General  o] 
.  penses, 


;ing  ex-, 
,376.60. 


Administration  

Library  

Commencement  

Superintendent  build- 
ings and  assistant. . . 

Janitor  and  grounds... 

Engineer  and  firemen. 

Fuel  

Repairs  

Printing  

Advertising  

Telephone  and  tele« 
graph  


Labor, 
equipment. 

Salaries,  supplies. 

$10,385.00  ^,961.32 

10,350.39   

  981.56 

2,700.00   

10,302.00  1,000.00 

4,267.00  2,000.00 

  13,017.08 

3,465.00  9,092.80 

  2,808.23 

  663.30 

  373.02 


Education   $13,100.00 

Teaching   19,608.75 

English   18,125.00 

Latin  and  Greek   3, 700. 00 

German  and  French . .  4, 300. 00 

Mathematics   7. 500. 00 

Physics  and  chemistry  9, 975. 00 

Natural  science   11, 530. 50 

History   2,900.00 

Government   8, 600. 00 

Home  economics   7, 435. 00 

Economics   3, 003. 00 

Music   8,280.00 

Art   4,040.00 

Commercial  education .  2, 900. 00 

Manual  arts   4, 620. 00 

Physical  education. ...  6, 550. 00 

Rural  education   6,632.50 

137,886.76 

Summer  term   20, 694. 85 

158.581.60 


60,478.39  32,897.30 
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STATE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  IOWA. 


IBtate  University,  ex- 
clusive of  extension 
and  service,  1933,- 
750.86. 


The  University  of  Iowa,, 
total  expenditures,' 
1913-14,  1944,068.76. 


Hospital   $47,647.87 

Currier  Hall   84,643.64 

Annual  House   13, 682L  25 

Chemical  building   7, 931. 56 

Storehouse   3,127.76 

Construction  and  land.  Other  buildings   1,688.93 

S212,766.33.             <  Equipping  new  build- 
togs   38,142.52 

'Land  purchases   12,395. 59 

Tunnel   8,713.73 

.  Paving  and  walks   4, 992. 99 

I  212,766.33 


Hospital   $50,235.84 

Homeopathic  hos- 
pital  8,025.92 

Currier  HaU  -. .  19, 267. 80 

Law  loan  books   16&  40 

Storehouse   1,88a  93 

Tuition  refund   25.  CO 

Carrfund   2, 33a  00 

Giffordfund   182.05 

Lowden  fund   150. 00 

Bnranfund   laoo 

82,2^94 


Special   funds,'  $82,- 
275.94. 


Total  operating  expenses,  $638,717.69 . 


$io,2r-  ' 


10,296.89 
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Educational  equip- 
ment and  supplies,* 
•95,  406.16. 


Library   books  and 

supplies.   121, 00ft.  73 

CoUegeofarts   22,364.73 

College    applied  sci- 
ence  12,627.92 

College  of  law   600.12 

College  of  medicine. ...  11 , 232. 98 

Hospital  deficit   11, 408. 17 

College  of  homeopathic 

medicine   77.61 

Homeopathic  Hospital 

deficit   I,00a50 

College  of  dentistry ...  11, 886. 19 

College  of  pharmacy...  1,913. 06 

Graduate  college   371. 03 

Fine  arts   891.70 

Summer  session   146. 47 


96,406.16 


Instruction,  $804,413.08... 


^General 


hting  ex- 
—  36 


College  of  arts  

College  of  applied  sci- 
ence  

College  of  law  

College  ot  medicine  

College  of  homeo- 
pathic medicine  

C<^legeof  dentistry... 

College  of  pharmacy... 

College  of  fine  arts... 

Music,  tuitions  

Graduate  college  


Summer  term. 


Labor, 
equipment. 

Salaries,  supplies. 

Administration            $22,916.68  $4,764.82 

Library   7,123.32   

Commencement  and 

general  lectures   2, 32L  36   

Superintendent  build- 
ing, assistant                6, 332. 69  82. 98 

Janftors                         21, 069. 74  3, 247. 96 

E  ngineer  and  firemen .     9, 168. 06  1, 329. 99 

Fuel   31,712.77 

Repairs   30,033.99 

Prtating   6,059.38 

AdvertSing   2,669.84 

Telephone  and  tele- 
graph  1,184.71 

Gas,  water,  electricity, 

ice   6,406.69 

Postage   3,634.00 

Miscellaneous   16,214.90 

Alumni  secretary  and 

bulletin                       2, 720. 00  1, 026. 71 

71, 64a  63  107,267.73 


$183,008.00 

34,880.00 
23,975.00 
68,769.61 

6,300.00 
26,100.00 
6,600.00 
6,200.00 
6,412.22 
6,520.00 

364,764.73 


9,648.36 
364,413.08 
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fCcnstruction  and  land. 
$288,132.28. 


The  University  of  Towa,i 
total  expenditures, 
1914-15,  11,017,805.72. 


State  Univer8it7,exclu-j 
sive  of  extension  and' 
service,  1804,471.19. 


Hospital.   Ie2,80a79 

Nuraes'home   48,fi08L80 

Men's  gymnasium   29, 273. 85 

Women^s  gymnasium .  40, 389. 84 
E  quipment  new  build- 

^ln«-..-.-v^   29, 96a.  18 

Other  building  equip- 
ment  4,085w27 

Other  buildings   2, 43a  67 

Paving  and  walks   5, 192. 51 

Tunnel   1,37112 

Land   14,112.«J 


238,132.28 


Special 
725.57. 


funds,  197,- 


Hospital   150,114.43 

Homeopathic  Hospital  9, 022. 45 

CurrlermU   31,«>&26 

Law  loan  book   263. 49 

Stowoom   3,730.70 

Tuition  refund   170. 25 

Carrfund   2,485.00 

Giffordfund   71,00 

Lowden  fund   15a  00 

Bryan  fund   20.00 


•7,725.57 


.Total  operating  expenses,  $658, 613.34. 


Extension  and 
trial  service 
123,334.53. 


I  23. 


904.08 
43a  60 


23,3S4.5S 
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Edooatioiia]  eqolp- 
ment  and  supplies,. 
1100,632.01. 


General  operating  ex- 
penses, ^60,846.60. 


Library  books  and  sop- 
plies   $18,776.18 

College  of  Arts   21, 671. 78 

CoUege  of  Applied  8ci- 

once   13,280.65 

College  of  Law   1,162.08 

College  of  Medicine....  12,503.86 

Hospital  deficit   12, 86&  36 

CoUege  of  Homecmatbio 

Medicine  .VT....  126.49 

Homeqpatbic  Hospital 

deficit.   1,787.57 

College  of  Dentistry ...  13, 748. 42 

CoUege  of  Pbarmaoy..  2,003.V)6 

Graduate  CoUege   384. 63 

Pine  Arts   1,304.47 

Summer  session   825.64 


100,532.01 


CoUege  of  Arts  $193, 528. 28 

College  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence  37,821.30 

CoUege  of  Law   23, 350. 00 


Instruction,  $388,233.74 . , 


College  of  Medicine. 

Collie  of  Homeopathic 

Medicine  

.College  of  DentLstry . . . 
'  College  of  Pharmacy.. 

ColleRC  of  Fine  Arts . . . 

Music,  tuitions  

Graduate  CoUege  


Summer  term. 


Labor, 
equipment. 

Salaries,  supplies. 

Administration            $25,371.73  $6,415.75 

Library   7,380.00   

Commencement  and 

general  lectures   2, 379. 19   

Superintendent  buUd- 

ings,  assistant               6,392.66  124.10 

Jamltors                         22,886.12  2,721.96 

Engineers  and  firemen.      7,351.32  1,300.69 

Fuel   25,841.42 

Repairs   30,257.45 

Printing   4,181.28 

Advertfaing   2,5n.62 

Telephone  and  tele- 
graph  1,287.11 

Gas,  water,  electricity, 

ice   4,334.98 

Postage   3,735.00 

MisceUaneous   11,973.46 

Alumni  secretary  and 

buUetin                      2,840.00  542.00 

74,6U.02  95,236.67 


63, 24a  18 

5,300.00 
27,059.99 
6,615.00 
4,545.00 
9,555.75 
6,800.00 

377,815.0) 
10,418.24 

388,233.74 
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State  Collese,  exdueire 
of  extcnsioD  and  sery- 
ice,  $1,037,833.47. 


Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Me-, 
chanic  Arts,  total 
expenditures,  1913-14, 
$1,461,684.25. 


Construction  and  land, 
$317,978.03.  ^ 


Speciallaiul8,$05,846.5ft 


Gymnasium   $3,040.71 

Cbemisiry  building ...  172, 282. 28 

"Emergency'   4,04a  42 

Mechanical  engineering 

building   40,051.96 

Transportatioo  build- 
ing  49,  SOL  » 

Heating  plant   18,941.00 

Margaret  Hall  Annex..  5,617.00 

Sewage  plant   4, 072. 74 

Other  buildings   6, 007. 02 

Improvement  of 

grounds   14,123.21 

317,978.03 


Agricultural  engineer- 
ing  $861.68 

Dainr   28,995.23 

Farms   19,23a33 

Horticulture   2,735.09 

Veterinary  hospital ...  2, 281. 39 

Other  departments —  8, 948. 18 

Operating  hospital   9, 886. 60 

Operating  storeroom . .  10, 003. 89 

women 's  dormitory ...  4 , 277. 05 

School  fund   1,362.50 

Fees  refunded   6, 050. 61 


95. 840. 55 


Total  operating  expenses,  $624,006.29. 


I Serum  plant  and  equip- 
ment  $21,750.77 
Land  purchased   21, 123. 33 
42,874.10 


Extension  and  Indus- 
'  trial  service  work, 
$424^78. 


Special  funds. 
$142,444.59. 


Agricultural  experi- 
ment station   $15, 028. 11 

Engineering  experi- 
ment statlan   1, 582. 04 

Agricultural  extension.  701.43 

Serum  fund   125,072.41 

142,444.9 


Operating  expenses,  $239,532.09.. 
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Educational  equip- 
ment and  supplies,' 
$144,974.02. 


Library  books  and  sup- 

pUes.   I6,958.9« 

AgricuHural  division . .  60, 241. 35 
Agricultural  engineer- 

ng   4,529.02 

E  n^eerlng  divisian . .  25, 7 15. 44 

Home  economics   20, 883.  OS 

Veterinary  medicine. .  8, 008. 02 

Industrial  science   8, 120. 64 

Noncollegiate   14, 303. 81 

Veterinary  practical 

course   588.56 

Summer  term   1,624.54 

144,974.02 


Instruction,  $313,158.01. 


General  operating  i  c 
penses,  f 165,876.26w 


Labor, 
equipment, 
Salaries,  supplies. 

Administration   $27,360.00  $8,282.58 

Library   6,712.43   

Commencement  and  ,  _ 

general  lectures   2, 053. 23 

Janitors   14,726.75  1,64L26 

Engineers  and  firemen.     9, 786. 78    10, 113. 54 

Fuel   36,318.37 

Repairs  and  contingent   39, 034. 51 

Printing  and  advertis-  ^ 

ing.    5,496.33 

Care  grounds   989. 63     3, 371. 85 

59,565.59  106,310.67 


Agriculture   8106,006.17 

Agricultural  engineer- 
ing   12,420.99 

Engineering   78,627.77 

Home  economic s   52 , 699. 24 

Veterinary  medicine . .  16, 854. 73 

Industrial  science   7, 547. 22 

NoncoUegiate   31, 647. 95 

305,804.07 

Summer  session   7,353.94 

313,163.01 


Experimental 
$145,544.09. 


Extension 
$93,988. 


41817°- 


work. 

Agriculture  

.  $51,173.46 
6, 195. 71 
4,166.48 
2,328.43 

$62,990.32 
7,067.07 
4,962.36 
6,660.26 

63,864.08 

81,680.01 

work. 

Hog  cholera  serum... 

$43,673. 51 

8,435.86 
6,143.60 

$29, 770. 12 
5,964.91 

58,252.97 

35,735.03 
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Constrootion  and  land,, 
$338^^.  ^ 


Iowa  State  CollAge  of 
Agriculture  and  Me- 
onanic  Arts,  total 
expenditures,  1914-U, 
$1^,430.41. 


State  ooUefi:e,  exduslve' 
of  extension  and 
service,  S1,1M,081.67. 


Chemical  building  

Women's  dormitory . . . 
Plant  industry  bufld> 

Ing  

Steam  and  gas  labora- 

torj  

Transportation  build- 


ing.... 
CenuBl  heating  plant. . 

Dormitory  annex  

Other  buildings  

,Orounds,improvement 


$13S,8n.2S 
52,086.59 

67,088.  U 

18,888.84 

22,947.34 
82,588.47 
10,404.86 
4,508.84 
16,496,30 


Total  operating  ex-\ 
penses,  8687,144.78.  /' 


338,386.52 


{peoial  funds, 
1124,600.42. 


Agrknilturaleducation. 

Dairy...:  

Farms  

Horticulture  

Veterinary  hospital . . . 
O  ther  department  sales 


82,418.86 
38,500.71 
23,018.81 
3,604.07 
2,933.29 
14,355.34 
10,168.^ 
10,383.88 
9,995.31 
1,934.96 
6,406.91 

124,600.42 


Gonstruetion  and  land, /Land  purchased   810, 875. 08 

814,778.21.  \Drahiage  and  fence          3, 908. 31 

14,778.21 


Hospiti 
Storeroom. 
Dormitories . . . 
Scholarships... 
.Fees  refunded.. 


Extension  and  indus- 
trial servioe  work, 
8440,348.74.  * 


Special  funds, 
1140,341.71  i 


Agricultural  experi- 
ment station   819,815.91 

Engineering  experi- 
ment station  

Veterinary  Investiga- 
tion  

Agricultural  extension. 

Engineering  extension. 


1,270.23 

225.67 
1,088.48 

_  ^  1,819.75 
.Serum  fund   116, 671. 68 

140,341.71 
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LfixrarybookaLSupplies. 
Agricultural  division. . 
*  "ioultural  engineer- 


General  operating  ex* 
penses,  $152,634.75. 


Veterlnarr  medicine . . 

Industrial  science  

Noncollege  

Veterinary  practice 

course  

.Summer  session  


$7,844.52 
63,207.74 

5,095.51 
30,523.53 
25,868. 10 
7.172.51 
3,157.83 
24,666.87 

1,588.77 
3,092.73 


172,218.11 


Instraction,$362,291.87.. 


Administration  

Library  

Sunday  and  general 

lectures  

Janitors  

Engineers  and  firemen. 

Fuel  

Repairs  and  construc- 
tion... 


Labor, 
equipment, 
Salaries,  supplies. 


$28,201.33 
7,283.32 


16,927.40 
0,682.09 


Advertising... 
,Care  grounds.. 


2,635.98 
2,196.16 
10,414.53 
30,227.47 


  25,661.22 

  6,112.43 

1,701.51  3,244.31 


Agriculture  $122,918.01 

Agricultural  engineer    14, 137. 25 

Tng  

Eni^eering   90, 735. 02 

Home  eoonomJcs   64, 060. 63 

Veterinary  medicine . .  19, 922. 39 

Industrial  science   8, 773. 29 

NoncoUegiate   31,747.23 

352,293.82 

Summer  term   9,998.05 

362,291.87 


63,795.65  88,830.10 


Experimental 
$163,883.32. 


{Agriculture   $60,805.69 

Engineering   8,838.86 

Good  roads   5,670.25 

Veterinary   1,432.68 


$68,727.78 
6,046.27 
6,780.35 
5,491.54 


76,837.38  87,045.94 


(Agriculture                  $65,753.43  $41,913.08 

Extension  work,  $130,-{Engineering                  10,558.50  6,753.58 

346.50.                   iHogcholerasenim....      7,233.32  8,133.59 

73.645.25  56,800.25 
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State  expenditures  for  higher  education  In  Minnesota  compared  with  total  State  ex- 
penditures. 
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Buena  Vista  College,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  students  by'conntles. 
From  outside  the  State,  3. 


Central  College,  Pella,  Iowa.   Distribution  of  students  by  counties. 
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Coe  College,  Cedai  Rapids,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  students  by  counties. 
From  other  States,  41  ;  foreign  countries,  15.    Of  the  193  students  from  Linn  County  156 
are  from  the  city  of  Cedar  Rapids. 


Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  students  by  counties. 
From  Iowa,  419 ;  from  outside  the  State,  101.    Of  the  non-State  students,  46  were  from 

Illinois. 
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STATE  HIGHEE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  IOWA. 


Des  Moines  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.   Distribution  of  students  by  counties,  1915-16. 
From  Iowa,  381 ;  from  outside  the  Stafe,  25. 


Drake  UnlverBity,  Des  MoineB,  Iowa,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.    Distribution  of  students  by 

counties,  1914-15. 
From  Iowa,  580 ;  from  outside  the  State,  107 ;  total,  687. 
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Graceland  College,  Lamonl,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  college  students  by  counties. 
From  outside  the  State,  25. 
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Grlnnell  College,  Orinnell,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  Btndents  by  counties. 
From  19  other  States,  57 ;  from  foreign  countries,  3. 
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Morningside  College,  Plonx  City,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  students  by  counties. 
From  other  States,  44  (29  from  Nebraska  and  Soutb  Dakota)  ;  from  foreign  countries,  1. 
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Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  students  by  counties. 
Number  of  students  from  outside  the  State,  3. 


Tenn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  college  students  by  counties. 
From  Iowa,  162 ;  from  seven  other  States,  13. 
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Simpson  College,  Indlanola,  Iowa  (College  Liberal  Arts).    Distribution  of  Btndents  by 

counties. 
From  outside  the  State,  17. 


Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette,  Iowa.   Distribution  of  students  by  counties,  1915-16. 

ITrom  other  States,  7. 
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Administration,  institutional,  suggestions  regarding,  131-133;  State  and  insti- 
tutional, 125-136,  140. 
Agriculture,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  147-148. 
Angell,  J.  R.,  member  of  survey  commission,  8. 
Athletics,  inter-instltutlonal,  133-135. 
Babcock,  K.  C,  member  of  survey  commission,  8. 
Bailey,  L.  H.,  member  of  survey  commission,  9. 
Board  of  secondary  school  relations,  16. 

Boards  and  State  authorities,  15-17.   See  also  State  board  of  education. 
Buildings,  costs,  114-116 ;  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 

115,  139,  157;  Iowa  State  Institutions,  99-113;  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College, 

115.  157;  University  of  Iowa,  115,  139,  156. 
Calvin,  Mrs.  Henrietta  W.,  meml)er  of  survey  commission,  9. 
Capen,  S.  P.,  member  of  survey  commission,  9. 

Chemistry,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  69,  141-142 ; 

University  of  Illinois,  141 ;  University  of  Wisconsin,  141. 
Classes,  size,  120. 

Classrooms,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  106,  113-114 ; 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  106, 113-114 ;  University  of  Iowa,  103,  105,  113- 
114. 

Claxton,  P.  P.,  appointment  of  survey  commission,  8-9. 
Clock  hours.    See  Student  clock  hours. 

Colleges,  distribution  of  students,  200-208 ;  enrollment,  27-30 ;  expenditures,  38- 

47 ;  number,  25 ;  privately  supporteil,  31 ;  State  supported,  33-47. 
Conunerclal  education.  University  of  Iowa,  96-99,  139. 
Council  College,  distribution  of  students,  201. 

Courses  of  study  (credit  value),  120;  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  122;  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,-  124;  University  of  Iowa, 
121. 

Courses  of  study,  higher  institutions,  student  clock  hours,  158-183. 

Courses  of  study,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  90-01. 

Denominational  colleges,  31. 

Domestic  science,  recommendations  regarding,  54. 
Drake  University,  distribution  of  students,  202. 

Duplication,  and  the  principle  of  major  lines,  48-59 ;  *'  major  and  service  lines 

of  work,"  State  institutions,  136. 
Economic  science,  Iowa  State  College,  72. 

Education  and  psychology,  duplication  of  work,  78-83,  137-138. 

Engineering,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  149-150; 

readjustment,  at  State  university  and  State  college,  136. 
English,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  72. 
Enrollment,  colleges,  27-30 ;  secondary  schools,  19-21 ;  University  of  Iowa,  37. 
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Expenditures,  Iowa  State  Ck>llege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  192-196; 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  184-188;  State  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, 38-47 ;  University  of  Iowa,  190-191. 

Extension  work,  75-77,  137;  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  147-152 ;  University  of  Iowa,  145-147. 

Finance  committee,  powers,  128-131. 

Football,  intercollegiate,  140. 

French.    See  Modern  languages. 

Greology,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  73-74. 

German.   See  Modern  languages. 

€k>dfrey,  Hollis,  member  of  survey  commission,  9. 

Graduate  work,  59-65;  University  of  Iowa,  137. 

Gymnasiums,  for  women,  117. 

High  schools.   See  Secondary  education. 

Higher  education,  23-33;  State  supported  schools,  33-47.  See  also  Colleges 
and  universities. 

Home  economics,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  83-85, 
87,  138,  147-148;  Iowa  State  Teachers*  College,  84^,  138;  University  of 
Iowa,  83,  87,  138. 

Hughes,  R.  M.,  member  of  survey  commission,  9. 

Inspector  of  secondary  schools,  duties,  16. 

Inspectors  of  the  State  department  of  public  Instruction,  duties,  17. 
Instruction,  adequate  amount,  118 ;  quality,  119. 
Instructional  staffs,  117-125. 

Iowa  State  Board  of  Education,  request  for  survey,  7-8. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  administration,  140; 
buildings,  115,  139,  157;  chemistry,  69,  141-142;  classrooms,  106,  113-114; 
courses  of  study,  90-91,  166-178 ;  credit  value  of  courses,  122 ;  discontinuance 
of  football,  136;  economic  science,  72;  English  Instruction,  72;  expedltures, 
192-196;  extension  work,  147-152;  graduate  work,  62-65,  137;  home  eco- 
nomics, 83-85,  87,  138,  147-150 ;  journalism,  95,  138 ;  liberal  arts  work,  66-75 ; 
literature,  72 ;  mathematics,  142 ;  modern  languages,  142 ;  noncolleglate  work, 
89-93,  138;  physics,  143-144;  salaries  of  professors,  122,  139,  166-178;  size 
of  sections,  123-124;  zoology,  144. 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  administrative  policy,  132-133;  buildings,  115, 
157 ;  classrooms,  106, 113-114 ;  courses  of  study,  student  clock  hours,  179-183 ; 
credit  value  of  courses,  124;  duplication,  136;  expenditures,  184-188;  home 
economics,  84-87 ;  physical  education  of  women,  117 ;  psychology  and  educa- 
tion, 78,  83 ;  salaries  of  professors,  123,  179-183 ;  size  of  sections,  124 ;  sub- 
collegiate  work,  88-89,  93,  138 ;  suggestions  concerning,  54-57. 

Iowa  State  University.   See  University  of  Iowa. 

Journals,  letter  addressed  to,  by  survey  commission,  155. 

Journalism,  courses,  93-95;  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 

Arts,  95,  138 ;  University  of  Iowa,  93-95,  138. 
Land-grant  colleges,  conflicts  and  duplication  arising  through,  49. 
Liberal  arts,  Iowa  State  College,  137. 
Library,  University  of  Iowa,  108. 

Literature,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  72. 

Mathematics,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  142. 

Modern  languages,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  142. 

Museum,  University  of  Iowa,  109-110. 

Music,  recommendations  regarding,  54. 

Natural  science  building,  University  of  Iowa,  110-111. 
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NoncoUegiate  work,  88-08. 
Physical  education,  women,  116-117. 

Physics,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  143-144. 
Population,  school,  17-19. 

Presidents,  higher  institutions,  position,  12S-131. 
Professors,  Iowa  State  institutions,  117-125 ;  salaries.  See  Salaries. 
Psychology  and  education,  duplication  of  worlt,  78-83. 
Recommendations,  summary,  58-50,  136-140. 

Salaries  (professors),  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
122,  180,  166-178 ;  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  123,  170-183 ;  University  of 
Iowa,  121,  130,  158-166. 

School  population.   Bee  Population,  school. 

Secondary  education,  15-23. 

Secondary  schools,  enrollment,  10-21. 

Sectarian  colleges,  31. 

Sections  (size),  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts»  123-124; 

Iowa  State  Teachers*  College,  124 ;  University  of  Iowa,  121,  124. 
Spanish.   See  Modern  languages. 

State  board  of  education,  finance  committee,  15;  membership  and  duties,  15; 

organization,  128. 
State  board  of  educational  examiners,  powers,  and  functions,  17. 
State  institutions  of  higher  education,  33-47. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  duties,  16-17. 
Students,  clock  hours,  158-183 ;  distribution,  colleges,  200-208. 
Subcollegiate  work,  88-03;  Iowa  State  Ck)llege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 

Arts,  138 ;  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Ollege,  138. 
Survey  commission,  members,  8-0;  organization  and  meetings,  0-14. 
Teachers,  Iowa  State  institutions,  117-125. 
Teachers'  college.  See  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College. 
Teachers'  salaries.   See  Salaries,  professors. 
University  extension.   See  Extension  work. 
University  of  Illinois,  Chemistry,  141. 

University  of  Iowa,  administrative  policy,  131-132;  buildings,  115,  130,  156; 
classrooms,  103,  105,  113-114;  commercial  education,  06-00,  130;  courses  of 
study,  student  clock  hours,  158-166;  credit  value  of  courses,  121;  education, 
philosophy  and  psychology,  78-80,  83;  engineering,  136;  enrollment,  37; 
expenditures,  100-101;  extension  work,  145-147;  graduate  work,  50-62; 
gymnasium  for  women,  117 ;  home  economics,  83,  87,  138 ;  journalism,  93-05, 
138;  library,  108;  library  and  auditorium,  112;  museum,  100-110;  natural 
science  building,  110-111;  professors'  salaries,  121,  130,  158-166;  proposed 
botany  and  geology  building,  108-100;  size  of  sections,  121,  124;  space  and 
occupancy  of  buildings,  100 ;  statistics  of  exi)enditures,  42-47. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  chemistry,  141. 

Women,  housing,  153-154;  physical  education,  11&-117,  139. 

Zoology,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  145. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Wasliington. 

Sir;  Many  students  apply  for  admission  to  higher  institutions  in 
other  States  and  sections  than  those  in  which  they  have  received 
their  high-school  preparation.  Many  also  seek  certificates  from  ex- 
amining and  licensing  boards,  which  have  no  direct  means  of  know- 
ing the  standards  of  the  schools  from  which  the  applicants  come. 
The  demand  for  this  information  led  the  Bureau  of  Education,  first 
in  the  spring  of  1913  and  again  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  to  undertake 
the  collection  and  preparation  of  lists  of  high  schools  and  academies 
accredited  by  State  imiversities,  approved  by  State  departments  of 
education,  or  recognized  by  examining  and  certifjdng  boards  and  by 
certain  other  agencies.  The  demand  proved  to  be  even  greater  than 
had  been  anticipated.  The  first  edition  of  the  bulletin  was  soon 
exhausted.  There  have  been  many  requests  from  college  and  uni- 
versity officers  for  copies  of  the  second  edition.  Moreover,  changes 
are  made  in  these  lists  of  accredited  schools  from  year  to  year.  For 
these  reasons,  I  have  requested  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher 
education  in  the  bureau,  once  more  to  revise  the  pamphlet.  The 
revision  is  contained  in  the  accompanying  manuscript  which  I  rec- 
ommend for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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ACCREDITEX)  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


The  lists  of  accredited  secondary  schools  which  are  presented  now 
for  the  third  time  in  this  bulletin  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
officers  charged  with  the  admission  of  new  students  to  secondary 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  professional  schools  (especially  schools 
of  law  and  medicine),  normal  schools,  etc.;  of  State  examining  and 
certifying  boards,  which  are  concerned  with  the  status  of  secondary 
schools  located  at  a  distance;  and  of  parents  who  Aay  want  to  know 
about  the  high  schools  of  any  particular  State  or  section. 

The  first  issue  of  the  bulletin  was  published  in  1913.  Hie  intro- 
duction to  the  second  edition,  published  early  in  1915,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  great  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  secondary 
schools  (m  1910-11  there  were  12,213;  m  1911-12  the  nimaber  had 
grown  to  13,268;  in  1913-14  it  had  reached  13,714),  together  with 
the  sudden  changes  in  standing,  generally  for  the  better,  of  many 
secondary  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  necessitate  frequent 
revisions  of  the  lists.  No  new  lists  have  been  added  in  this  edition 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  bulletin  is  substantially  imchanged. 
The  essential  parts  of  the  introductions  to  the  previous  issues  are 
reprinted  here. 

ACCREDrrED  SECONDAKY  SCHOOL  DEFINED. 

An  "accredited  secondary  school, as  the  term  is  used  in  this 
bulletin,  is  a  school  which  is  equipped  to  prepare  students  for  colleges 
requiring  at  least  14  units  for  unconditioned  admission  and  which 
has  been  investigated  or  approved  for  this  purpose  by  one  of  the 
following  agencies:  A  State  officer  of  education,  a  university  or 
college  inspector  or  coinmittee  on  admissions,  an  officer  or  committee 
of  an  accrediting  association.  Except  in  the  case  of  certain  of  the 
Southern  States,  whose  high-fichool  courses  are  based  upon  seven 
years  of  elementary  training,  it  is  imderstood  that  these  14  miits 
represent  secondary  work  above  the  standard  eight-grade  elementary- 
school  course.  It  is  assumed  that  the  curriculiun  of  an  accredited 
School  represents  four  years  of  36  or  more  weeks  each;  that  at  least 
three  teachers  give  their  whole  time  to  high-school  work;  *  and  that 
the  school  keeps  up  an  adequate  library  and  laboratory  equipment. 

1  Exceptions  are  certain  schools  in  the  Usts  of  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont  which  have  less  than  three  teadiers  but  otherwise  oonCorm  to  the  definition  and  are  approved 
by  the  State  officials. 
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ACCREDITED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


UNIT  DEFINED. 

The  following  authoritative  definition  of  the  word  ''unit''  has  been 
made  by  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Collies 
and  Secondary  Schools,  which  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities,  the  New  England  College 
Entrance  Certificate  Board,  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  the  Association  of  Colleges  arid  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  the  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  Carnegie  Foimdation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education: 

A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school, 
constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 

This  statement  Is  designed  to  afford  a  standard  of  measurement  for  the  work  done 
in  secondary  schools.   It  takes — 

(1)  The  four-year  high-school  course  as  a  basis  and  assumes  that — 

(2)  The  length  of  the  school  year  is  from  36  to  40  weeks;  that — 

(3)  A  period  is  from  40  to  60  minutes  in  length;  and  that — 

(4)  The  study  is  pursued  four  or  five  periods  a  week; 

but  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  satisfactory  year's  work  in  any  subject  can  not 
be  accomplished  in  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours,  or  their  equivalent.  Schools 
organized  on  any  other  than  a  four-year  basis  can  nevertheless  estimate  their  work 
in  terms  of  this  imit. 

A  four-year  secondary-school  curriculum  should  be  regarded  as  representing  not 
more  than  16  units  of  work. 

VARIATIONS  IN  REQUIREMENTS  OF  ACCREDITINQ  AGENCIES. 

The  number  of  subjects  recognized  by  the  various  accrediting 
bodies  as  forming  an  acceptable  part  of  the  college  preparatory 
course  varies  greatly;  for  example,  the  subjects  recognized  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  as  permissible  in  a  standard 
high-school  course  are:  *  . 

Units.  Units. 


English  up  to   3 

Mathematics  up  to   4} 

Ijatin   4 

Greek   3 

French   4 

German   4 


Spanish   2 

History...   4 

Science   6 

Drawing   2 

Music   1 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  State  universities  and  privately 
endowed  institutions,  like  Leland  Stanford  University,  which  permit 

>  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  maximum  amount  of  credit  which  a  high-school  stndeot  can 
secure  m  any  single  subject  in  a  year  L<t  ordinarily -one  unit.  Four  units  of  credit  in  any  given  SQl)|eet 
would  therefore  constitute  the  normal  maximum  for  a  high-school  course. 
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great  enlargement  of  the  range  of  electives.  The  University  of, 
Minnesota,  for  example,  accepts  the  foDowing: 


Units. 

English  a-4 

Mathematics  2-Si 

Latin   2-4 

Greek..   2 

French   1-4 

German  i  1-4 

Spanish   1-4 

Scandinavian  1-4 

History  and  social  science   i-7 

Natural  science  J-6 

Agriculture  ^ .  1-4  - 

Normal-training  subjects   1-3 


Units. 

Vocational  subjects  (made  up  of  the 


following)  J-4 

Business  arithmetic   i 

Business  law   i 

Bookkeeping  1-2 

Stenography  and  typewriting..  1-2 

Freehand  drawing   2 

Mechanical  drawing   2 

Shop  work   2 

Modeling  and  wood  carving   1 

Domestic  art  and  science  up  to .  4 


It  will  therefore  be  apparent  that  the  only  close  correspondence 
among  the  requirements  of  the  various  institutions  mentioned  in  this 
pamphlet  is  the  *  quantitative  one.  All  specify  at  least  14  units, 
except  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  which  admits  with  12. 
None  requires  more  than  16  units  for  admission. 

The  requirements  of  each  accrediting  agency  are  briefly  stated  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  schools  which  each  accredits.  At  the  head 
of  each  list  of  schools  accredited  by  a  State  imiversity  or  private 
institution  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  A.  B.  course  are 
summarized.  The  schools  on  the  accredited  list  generally  have  the 
privilege  of  certificating  students  to  other  courses  as  well.  To  outline 
the  admission  requirements  for  all  these  coursjBS  would  consume  much 
space  and  might  lead  to  confusion.  The  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  A.  B.  course  may  in  each  case  be  considered  fairly  typical  of 
the  institution's  policy  with  respect  to  entrance  requirements. 

METHODS  OF  ACCREDITING. 

Two  methods  are  in  common  use  for  carrying  on  the  system  of 
accrediting  in  those  States  where  the  State  authority  embraces 
agencies  for  higher  education.  Under  the  first  the  inspection  of  the 
work  of  the  high  schools  is  done  through  an  officer  or  committee  of 
the  State  imiversity,  and  the  list  of  acceptable  or  accredited  high 
schools  is  published  in  the  catalogue  of  the  imiversity  and  thus  made 
available  for  other  institutions  within  the  same  State  or  for  institu- 
tions in  neighboring  States.  Under  the  second,  the  inspection  and 
rating  are  done  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
State  board  of  education,  or  the  State  education  office,  acting  through 
specially  appointed  officers.  Examples  of  the  former  method  are 
furnished  by  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  California,  and  Texas;  of 
the  latter  method,  by  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota. 
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ACCREDITED  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 


The  requirement  of  the  completion  of  a»standard  four-year  high- 
school  course  representing  at  least  14  units  for  admission  to  college, 
or  as  a  part  of  the  prescription  for  admission  to  professional  schools 
or  to  the  practice  of  professions,  has  produced  a  group  of  organiza- 
tions among  whose  activities  are  the  coordination  of  standards  of 
secondary  education  in  neighboring  States  and  the  compilation  of 
lists  of  accredited  secondary  schools.  Such  sectional  organizations 
are  now  at  work  in  the  North  Central  States,  New  England,  and  the 
Southern  States.  These  organizations  are  purely  voluntary  and 
have  no  legal  control  over  the  institutions  which  they  rate.  The 
influence  which  they  wield,  however,  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
focus  representative  educational  opinion  in  their  respective  sections,  is 
considerable.  Occasionally  also  private  institutions,  like  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  have  carried  on  their  own  investigation  and 
accrediting. 


The  bulletin  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part,  as  is  appro- 
priate, contains  Usts  of  schools  accredited  by  State  universities  and 
State  officers  of  education.  Sometimes  both  the  State  imiversity 
and  the  State  department  of  education  pubUsh  Usts  of  accredited 
schools.  In  such  cases  the  Hst  of  the  State  imiversity  is  printed  first, 
and  all  schools  accredited  by  the  State  education  department  not 
included  In  the  imiversity  Ust  are  then  added  by  way  of  supplement.* 
When  the  State  department  of  education  or  the  State  university 
pubUshes'  lists  of  accredited  or  approved  high  schools  of  different 
grades,  only  schools  of  the  first  grade  are  included  in  the  bulletin, 
except  in  the  cases  of  Georgia,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, and  Nebraska.' 

1  In  four  States,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  the  State  education  department  accredits 
or  approves  only  public  schoob,  but  private  schools  having  the  requisite  standards  and  equipment  ara 
accredited  by  the  State  University. 

*  Schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Georgia  in  Group  II  are  included  in  the  list  published  for  that 
institution.  These  schools  meet  the  requimnents  just  outlined,  except  that  they  are  admitted  to  the 
oertiflcating  privilege  with  only  2.5  teachers  of  academic  subjects. 

Class  B  schools  accredited  by  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  University  of  Kansas  are  foor- 
year  schools  **  which  on  aooonnt  of  financial  and  other  considerations  do  not  provide  courses  of  study  ooveiw 
ing  all  departments  of  secondary  work  or  in  which  there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  pennanency  and  effl- 
oiency  in  general  administration." 

Schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Kentucky  in  Class  B  are  required  to^have  but  two  teadMn. 
The  session  is  six  weeks  longer,  however,  than  that  of  the  Class  A  schools. 

The  University  of  Louisiana  accredits  a  small  supplementary  group  of  schools  in  addition  to  than 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  second-group  schools  of  Maryland  have  been  certified  to  by  the  superintendeni  of  pubUc  instroctioQ 
as  fulfilling  the  definition  of  an  accredited  school  printed  above. 

There  are  three  groups  of  schools  accricllted  by  the  University  ef  Nebiteska,  groups  A,  B,  and  C.  Group 
B  includes  schools  which  do  not  meet  the  staLdards  of  Group  A  schools  as  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
or  in  library  and  laboratory  faoilitiej.  Group  C  includes  schools  whose  graduates  may  receive  28  points 
(14  units)  credit,  which  gives  them  conditional  admission  to  the  university. 
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PART  n:  LISTS  OF  ACCRBDirma  ASSOCIATIONa 

Part  II  contains  the  lists  of  the  three  principal  associations  which 
undertake  to  accredit  schools.  The  methods  or  standards  of  these 
associations  are  not  identical.  The  list  accredited  by  each  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  statement  of  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  compiled. 

PAKT  ni:  LISTS  OP  CERTAIN  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

With  regard  to  Part  III,  a  special  explanation  is  in  order.  After 
the  puUication  of  the  first  issue  of  this  bulletin  it  was  foimd  that 
many  excellent  private  schools,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States, 
which  were  thoroughly  equipped  to  prepare  for  college,  and  indeed 
had  annually  for  many  years  been  sending  an  entirely  satisfactory 
delegation  to  the  best  colleges  in  the  country,  were  omitted  from  the 
lists  of  accredited  schools  of  the  States  in  which  they  were  located. 
This  was  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  States  had  no  State  imiver- 
sities  admitting  by  certificate  or  to  the  failure  of  the  State  education 
departments  to  include  private  schools  in  their  lists  of  approved  sec- 
ondary institutions.  The  absence  of  the  names  of  many  of  these 
schools  from  a  document  as  comprehensive  in  its  scope  as  this  publi- 
cation gave  rise  to  false  impressions  concerning  their  standing.  It 
seemed  desirable  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  bulletin  so  as  to  secure 
their  inclusion.  Accordingly,  when  the  second  edition  was  in  prepa- 
ration, the  Bureau  of  Education  asked  a  nimiber  of  colleges  and 
imiversities  admitting  on  certificate  and  drawing  students  from  the 
States  in  which  private  schools  had  previously  not  received  official 
recognition  to  submit  their  own  lists  of  accredited  schools.  A  similar 
procedure  was  followed  during  the  preparation  of  the  present  edi- 
tion. Three  considerations  have  determined  the  choice  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  whom  this  request  has  been  made:  First,  the  pohcy  of 
admission  on  certificate;  second,  the  area  from  which  each  institution 
was  known  to  draw  its  students;  and,  third,  the  recognized  high 
standing  of  each.  The  lists  submitted  by  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  University  of  Chicago,  George  Washington  University, 
St.  John^s  College,  Mount  Holyoke  CoDege,  Wellesley  College,  and 
Tulane  University  "are  printed  in  full  in  Part  III.  At  the  end  of 
Part  III  are  printed  also  the  names  of  those  schools  belonging  to  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  which,  on  account  of  their  location,  are  not  on  any  of 
the  other  Ksts  included  in  the  bulletin,  but  which  have  the  privilege 
of  certificating  graduates  to  various  colleges  of  high  standing. 

The  schools  are  listed  alphabetically,  according  to  the  towns  in 
which  they  are  located.  The  names  of  accredited  private  secondary 
schools  and  academies  are  printed  in  italics. 
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PART  I.— STATE  LISTS. 


AT.ARAMA. 

Schools  folly  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Alabama  for  the  year  191&-16. 

Admissioii  requiremeDts  

Prescribed  units: 


liaQiematics  ^  ,  

Latin  

Electlves.  

Abbeville— Third  District  Agricultural  School. 
Albertville-Seventh  District  Agricultural  School. 
Alexander  City— High  School. 
Andalusia-Ul^  School. 
Anniston— 

High  Sdiool. 

NobU  InstituU, 
Ashland— Clay  County  Hi^  SchooL 
Athens— 

ColUge  Academy. 

Oreene  UfUversUp  School. 

Eighth  District  Agricultural  School. 
Atmore— Escambia  County  High  SdwoL 
Attalla— Etowah  County  High  SchooL 
Auburn— Lee  County  High  School 
Bessemer— High  School. 
Birmingham — 

Oolkge  Training  SchooL 

Central  High  School. 

LouUe  Compton  SeminaTf. 

Howard  Academy, 

Margaret  AUen  School. 

University  High  School. 
Blountsville— Ntaith  District  Agricultural  SchMl. 
Boat—Snead  Seminary. 
Brewton— Collegiate  Institute. 
Bridgeport— ilcodmif. 
Brundidge— Pike  County  High  SchooL 
Butler— Choctaw  County  High  SchooL 
Camden— WUoox  County  High  SchooL 
Camp  HUl— High  School. 
Castlebcrry— Conecuh  County  High  SchooL 
Center— Cherokee  County  High  SchooL 
Centerville— Bibb  County  High  SchooL 
Clanton— Chilton  County  High  SchooL 
CUo— Barbour  County  High  SchooL 
Columbia— Houston  County  High  SchooL 
Cohmibiana— Shelby  County  High  SdKwL 
Cuba— Hl^  School. 

Cullman— Cullman  County  High  SdKwl. 
Dadevnie— Tallapoosa  County  High  SchooL 
Daphne— Normal  SchooL 
Decatur— High  SchooL 
Demopolis— Hig^  SchooL 
Dothan— High  School. 

Double  Sprfaigs— Wfaiston  County  Hi^  School. 
Edectio— Elmore  County  High  SchooL 


Units. 
14 

3 
3 

3or4 
5or6 

Elkmont— Limestone  County  High  School. 

Ensley— High  School. 

Enterprise— Coffee  County  High  SchooL 

Euiaula— High  School. 

Eutaw— Hl^  School. 

Evergreen— Second  District  Agricultural  SchooL 
Fayett^-County  High  School. 
Florala-Covington  County  High  Sdiool. 
Fort  Deposit— Lowndes  County  High  School. 
Fort  Payne— Dekalb  County  High  School. 
Gadsden— High  School. 
Gaylesville— ilccKtmif. 

Greensboro— 5oua«m  University  Fitting  School. 
Greenville— High  School. 
Grove  Hm— Clarke  County  High  School. 
Guin— Marion  County  High  SchooL 
Guntersvill»-Marshall  County  High  SchooL 
Gurley— Madison  County  High  SchooL 
Haley  ville—Hl^  Sdiool. 
Hamflton— Sixth  District  Agricultural  SchooL 
Hartford— Geneva  County  High  SchooL 
HartseUs— Morgan  County  High  SchooL 
Headland— Henry  County  High  School. 
Heflin— Cleburne  County  High  School. 
HuntsviUe- 

High  School. 

Goodridi  School. 
Jackson— First  District  Agricultural  School. 
Jasper— Walker  County  High  SchooL 
La  Fayette- High  SchooL 
Leighton-Colbert  County  High  SchooL 
Lincoln- Talladega  County  High  SchooL 
LinevUle— N.  E.  Alabama  Agricultural  Institute. 
Markm- 

Judson  Academy. 

Perry  County  High  SchooL 
MiUtown— Chambers  County  High  SdiooL 
MobQe- 

Hig^  SchooL 

Knott  High  School 

University  Military  SchooL  . 
MonroevUle— Monroe  County  High  SchooL 
Montgomery— 

Barnes  School. 

Edgar  School. 

Sidney  Lanier  High  School. 
Moulton— Lawrence  County  High  School. 

13 
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AGGEEDITED  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 


If otmdTm^-Nonnal  School. 
New  Deoatnr— Hi^  Bdiool. 
Newton— BapCM  CoUegkOe  InttUute. 
NotMOlgft— Maoon  Oovmty  High  School. 
OdaiTiile>-8t.  Clair  County  High  SohooL 
Onaonta— Blount  County  Hi^  Sdiool. 
0|Mllk»-High  SdiooL 
Op^Hlgb  School. 

Ozlbrd— Calboim  County  High  Sdiool.  ' 
Onrk— Dale  County  High  School.. 
Piedmont— High  School, 
FtentenriUe— Dallae  County  High  SohooL 
Prattvffle— Autauga  County  Hi^i  Sdiool. 
Reform— Piekene  County  High  School. 
Roanoke-<Handley  High  School. 
Roekford— Cooea  County  High  School. 
BflfWsriUe— Lauderdale  County  High  School. 


RussellvUle— FrankUn  County  High  SchooL 

Soottsboro— Jackson  County  High  8dx>ol. 

Selma— High  SdiooL 

Sheffield— High  School  . 

Sylacauga— Fourth  District  Agricultural  Sdiool. 

Talladegi^Higb  Sdiool 

Thomaston— Marengo  County  High  School 

TbomasTlUe— High  Sdiool 

Thorsby— /fueftttle. 

Tuscaloosa— Hi^  School 

Tusoumbia— High  School 

Tuskegee— Hi^  School 

Union  Springs— Hi^  Sdiool 

Vernon— Lamar  County  High  School 

Wedowee— Randolph  County  High  Sdiool 

Wetumpka-Flfth  District  Agricultural  SdiooL 

York— Sumter  County  High  School 


ARIZONA. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Aricona,  November,  1916. 


AdmisBioQ  requirements. 


Units. 
..  15 


nussionreqi 
Prescribed 

English  .-.   3 

Ifalbematics   2} 

Htotoryandcivkx   1 

Sdenoe   1 

Foreign  Ivnguages.   2 

Eleotives.   5| 


Bisbee-High  Sdiool 
Cllflon— High  Sdiool 
Douglas— High  School. 

Flagstaff— Northern  Arisona  Normal  Sdiool  (aca- 
demic department). 
Olcodale-Higb  Sdiool 
Otobe-High  School 
Jerome— High  Sdiool 
If esa— High  SdiooL 
Miami-High  School 
Negates— High  School 
Phoenix— High  School 


Preeoott— High  Sdiool 

Saint  Johns— ilcotfemir. 

Snowflake— ilcotfemir. 

Tempo- 
High  School 
Tempo  Normal  School  of  Arisona  C 
department). 

Thatcher— 0«a  Acaiemp, 

Tucson— High  School. 

Wilcox— High  School 

Winsk>w— High  School 

Yuma— High  School 


In  additkm  to  the  above  (publte)  high  schools,  the  foUowhig  are  also  approved  by  the  State  board  of 
education. 

After  July  1, 19W,  high  schools  in  order  to  be  approved  by  the  State  board  must  require  for  graduatkn 
15unit8,a8faaows: 


English... 
lAe^hematj 


History. 


ics.< 


Eleotives.. 


Units. 
3 
2 
2 
1 
7 


They  must  also  provide  opportunities  to  their  graduates  tb  ftitflll  the  requirements  for  entnmoe  to  the 
University  of  Arisona. 


Benson— High  School 
Bisbe^High  Sdiool 
Clifton— High  Sdiool 
Douglas— High  School 
Duncan— High  School 
Olcodale-High  Sdiool 
Okibe— High  School 
Jerome— High  Sdiool 
Kingman— High  Sdiool 
Mesa-High  School 
Miami-High  Sdiool 
Morand-High  Sdiool 


Nogales— High  School 
Phoenix— High  School 
Preeoott— High  Sdiool 
Saflbrd— High  Sdiool 
Tempo— High  School 
Tucson— High  School 
Tombstone— Hi^  School 
WiUoox— Hi^  Sdiool 
Williams-Hi^i  School. 
Winslow— Hl^  School 
Yuma— High  Sdiool 
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AREJLIfSAS. 


Class  A  schools  approved  by  the  Arkansas  State  Department  of  Education  and  accredited  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  November,  1815. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements  ^   14 

Prescribed  units: 

Bnfldish   3 

Mathematics   2 

History   1 

Foreign  languages.   3 

Eleotlves   6 


Argenta— High  School. 

Arkadelphiar-High  School 

Ashdown— High  SchooL 

Atkins— High  School 

Augusta— High  School 

Bentonvill»— High  School 

Blytheville— High  School 

Boonvflle— High  School 

Brinkley— High  School 

Cabot— High  School. 

Camden— Normal  Trataiing  High  Sdiool 

Carlisle-High  Sdiool 

Clarendon— High  School 

Conway- 
Arkansas  State  Normal  School 
High  School 

Coming— High  School 

Crossett— High  School 

Dardanelle— High  School 

Dermott— High  School 

Dumas— High  School/ 

El  Dorado— High  School 

£1  Paso— High  Sdiool 

England — High  School. 

Eureka  Sprfaigs— 

CretetU  College  Acadtmy, 
High  Sdiool 

Payetteville— 
High  School 

University  Training  High  School 

Fordyce— Hl^  School. 

Foreman— High  School 

Foirest  City— High  School. 

Fort  Smith— Normal  Training  High  School 

Gentry— High  School. 

Oravette— High  School. 

Green  Forest— High  School 

Greenwood— High  School 

Hamburg— High  School 

Harrison— High  School 

Hazen— High  Sdiool 

Helena— High  School 

Hope— High  Sdiool 

Hot  Springs- 
High  Sdiool 

Normal  Trainhig  High  Sdiool 


Huntington— High  Sdiool 

Jonesboro— High  School 

Junotk>n  City— High  School 

Leslie-High  School. 

Lake  Village-Hie^  Sdiool 

LitUe  Rock- 
High  School 
LitOeRock  CoUege. 

Lonoke— High  School 

Malvern- High  Sdiool. 

Marianna— High  School 

Mena— High  School 

Monticello— 
High  Sdiool 

State  Agrksultural  Sdiool. 
Moro— High  Sdiool. 
Morrnton— High  School. 

Mountain  Home— Normal  Training  High  School. 

NashviUe-High  School. 

Newport— High  School. 

Paragould— High  School. 

Pea  Ridge— Jftwonlc  CcUege. 

PigRott— High  School. 

Pine  Bluff— Normal  Training  High  School. 

Pocahontas— High  School. 

Portland— High  School. 

Prescott-High  School. 

Rector— Iiigh  School. 

Rogers— High  School. 

RusseUvnie— High  School. 

Searcy— High  School. 

Siloam  Sprhigs— High  School. 

Sprlngdale— High  School. 

Stamps— High  School. 

Stephens— High  Sdiool. 

Stuttgart- 
High  School. 
Training  School. 

Texarkana— Normal  Training  High  School. 

Van  Buren— High  School. 

Waldron-High  Sdiool. 

Wahiut  Ridge— High  School 

Warren— High  School. 

Wynne— High  Sdiool 
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ACCREDITED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Admiasion  requirements 
Preecrlbed 


Aooredlted  by  the  University  of  California  for  the  year  1914-15. 

Units. 

  15 

units: 

 ttics   2 

History  and  civics   1 

Science   1 

Toteifsn  languages.   2 

Addiuonal  foreign  language,  science,  or  mathematics  (or  combinations  of  these  sub- 
jects) «  2 

Eleotives   5 


Alamed^High  School. 
Alhambra-City  High  School. 
Alpaugh— High  School. 
Alturas— Modoc  County  High  School. 
Anahehn— Union  HI^  School. 
Antioch— Riverview  Union  High  School. 
Areata— Union  High  School. 
Arroyo  Grande— Union  High  SchooL 
Auburn— Placer  County  High  School. 
Acusa— Citrus  Union  High  School. 
Bakersfleld— Kern  County  High  School. 
Banning— Union  High  School. 
Beaumont— High  Sdiool. 
Belmont— Belmont  School. 
Benida— High  Sdiool. 
Berkeley- 
Hi^  School. 

A-io-Zed  Sekool. 

Boone*9  UnivertUp  School. 

MU9  Head"9  School. 

Preparatory  School. 

The  Randolph  School. 

WeUesUy  School. 
Bishop— Union  High  School. 
Bostonia— El  Cajon  Valley  Unk>n  High  Sdiool. 
Brawley— Union  High  School. 
Brentwood— Liberty  UnioaHigh  School. 
Burlfaigame— Matthew's  School. 
Burbank— Union  High  School. 
Calexico— Union  High  School. 
Calistoga— Joint  Union  High  School. 
Campbell— Union  High  School. 
Cedarville— Surprise  Valley  Union  High  School. 
Centerville— Union  High  SchooL 
Cere»-High  School. 
Chioo^High  School. 
Chino— High  School. 
Claremont— High  School. 
Cloverdale— Union  High  School. 
Clovis— Union  High  School. 
Coalinga— Union  High  School. 
College  City— Pierce  Jotait  Union  High  School. 
Colton— High  School. 
Colusa-High  School. 
Compton— Union  High  School. 
OoQOord— Mount  Diablo  Union  High  School. 
Corcoran- Union  High  School. 
Coming— Union  Hi^  School. 
Corona— High  School. 
Covelo— Round  Valley  Union  High  School. 
Covina— Union  High  SchooL 
Crescent  City— Del  Norte  County  High  School. 
Crockett— John  Swett  Union  High  School. 
Danville— San  Ramon  Valley  Union  High  School. 
Dtlono— Joint  Union  High  SchooL 


Dfaiuba— Union  High  Sdiool. 

Dixon— Unk>n  High  SchooL 

Dos  Palos— Jotait  Union  High  School. 

Downey— Los  Nietos  Union  High  SchooL 

El  Centro— Central  Union  High  School. 

Elk  Orove— Union  High  School. 

El  Monte— Union  Hig^  SchooL 

Elsta)ore— Unk>n  High  School. 

Esoondido— High  School. 

Esparto— Union  High  School. 

Etna  Mills— Etna  Union  High  SchooL 

Eureka— City  High  School. 

Exeter— Union  High  Sdiool. 

Fairfldd— Armijo  Union  High  SdiooL 

Fallbrook— Union  High  SchooL 

Femdale— Union  High  SchooL 

Fillmore— Unk>n  Hi^  School. 

Fort  Bragg— Union  High  SchooL 

Fortuna— High  Sdiool. 

Fowler— Unk>n  High  School. 

Fresno— High  School. 

FuUerton- Union  High  SdiooL 

Gait— Jotait  Union  High  SchooL 

Gllroy— Hi0i  SdiooL 

Glendale— Union  High  Sdiool. 

Gontales— Union  High  SchooL 

Grass  Valley— High  School. 

Gridley— Union  High  School. 

Hanford— Union  High  School. 

Hajrward— Union  High  School. 

Healdsburg— High  School. 

Hemet— Union  High  SchooL 

Hollister— San  Benito  County  High  School. 

Holljrwood- /mmoctitoto  Heart  College. 

Holtvllle— Union  High  SchooL 

Hu^ison— High  School. 

Huntfaigton  Beach— Union  High  Sdiool. 

Hunttaigton  Park— Union  High  School. 

Imperial— Imperial  Valley  Uni<m  High  School. 

Inglewood— Union  High  Sdiool. 

lone— Union  Hl^^  School. 

Irwin— HOmar  Union  Hi^  School. 

Jackson-Joint  Union  High  SchooL 

Julian— Cuyamaca  High  Sdiool. 

Kerman— Union  High  School. 

King  City— Monterey  County  High  School. 

Kingsburg— Joint  Union  High  SdiooL 

La  loWa^Bishop't  School. 

Lakeportr-Clear  Lake  Union  High  Schocri. 

Laton— Joint  Union  High  Sdiool. 

Grand-^otait  Union  High  School. 
Lemoore— Union  High  SchooL 
Lincoln-Union  High  School. 
Lindsay— High  Sdiool. 
Livermore— Union  High  Sdiool. 
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IxxU-Union  High  Sdiool. 
Lompoo— UnkQ  High  School. 
Long  Beaob—Polytedmic  High  School. 
Lordsborg— 

Bonlta  Union  High  School. 

PalTnera  CoUege,  Academic  DepartmenL 
Los  Angeles— 

Oaikedral  High  School  for  OirU, 

Cumnock  Aoademf. 

Oardena  Agricultural  High  School. 

CHrW  OoUegiaU  School. 

Banard  School, 

High  School. 

Hollywood  High  Sdiool. 
'  Ltaioohi  High  School. 

Manual  Arts  High  School. 

Marlborottgh  School, 

Polytechnic  High  School. 

Saint  Marf*9  Aoademf, 

San  Pedro  High  School. 

WuOake  School  for  Girls. 
Los  Banos— West  Side  Union  High  Sdiool. 
Los  Oatos— Hi^  School. 

Loyalton— Sierra  Valley  Jobit  Union  High  School. 
Madera— Union  Hig^  School. 
Martines— Alhambra  Vniaa  High  School. 
Marysvllle— High  School. 
Maxwell— Uni<Hi  High  Sdiool. 
Mendodno— Mendodno  County  High  Sdiool. 
Meroed— County  High  School. 
MUl  Valley— Tamalpais  Union  High  School. 
Modesto— High  School. 
Monrovlar-€ity  High  School. 
Montebello— High  School. 
Monterey— County  High  School. 
Morgan  HOI— Live  Oak  Union  Hi^  Sdiool. 
Mountahi  View— Hi^  Sdiool. 
Napa— High  Sdiool. 
National  City— High  School. 
Needles-District  High  Sdiool. 
Nevada  City— High  School. 
Newman— Orestimba  Union  High  School. 
Nordhoff— Union  High  School. 
Norwalk— Excelsior  Union  High  School. 
Oakdale— Union  High  School. 
Oakland- 
High  School. 

OoOege  cfthe  Holp  Nama  High  School. 
Horton  School. 

John  C.  Freemont  High  School. 
Merriman  School. 

Ooeansid&--Carlsbad  Union  High  School. 
Technical  High  School. 

Oleander- Washington  Uzikm  High  School. 

Ontario— Chafley  Union  High  School. 

Orange— Union  High  School. 

Orland-^otait  Union  Hi^  School. 

Orosi— Union  High  Sdiool. 

Oroville— Uni<Hi  High  Sdiool. 

Oxnard— Union  High  School. 

Padflc  Beach— San  Diego  Army  and  Navp  Aoademf. 

Pacific  Oroye— High  School. 

Palo  Alto- 
High  SchooL 
Outmeja  School. 
Mamanita  HaU. 
jyriM  Bitrker*9  School. 

46730^—16  2 
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Pasadena- 
High  Sdiool. 
Orton  School. 

Paso  Robles— Hi^  School. 

Patterson— Union  High  Sdiool. 

Perris— Union  High  School. 

Petaluma— High  School. 

Piedmont— IflM  Ramom  and  IflM  Bridges'  ScML 

PlaoervUle— El  Dorado  County  High  SdiooL 

Point  Arena— Union  High  SchooL 

Pomona— High  School. 

Portervflle— Union  High  Sdiool. 

Prinoetoo-^ohit  Union  High  SdiooL 

Quincy— Plumas  County  High  School. 

Ramona— Unkm  High  School. 

Red  Bluff— Union  High  School. 

Reddhig— Shasta  County  High  SchooL 

Redlands— High  SchooL 

Redondo— Unkn  High  School. 

Redwood  City— Sequoia  Union  Hlc^  SchooL 

Reedley— Joint  Unkn  High  School. 

Richmond— Union  High  SdiooL 

Rio  Vista— Joint  Union  High  School 

RIpon— Union  High  SchooL 

Riyerslde— 

Oirls'  High  School. 

Poljrtedmio  High  SdiooL 
Roeevllle— Union  High  SdiooL 
Sacramento— High  School. 
St.  Helena— Union  High  SchooL 
Salinas— High  SchooL 

San  Andreas— Calaveras  County  Hlgb  SchooL 
San  Bernardino— Hi^  SchooL 
San  Diego— 

Bi8hop*9  School. 

High  Sdiool. 
San  Fernando— Unkn  High  SohooL 
San  Frandsoo— 

AHm  Burkes'  School. 

CaUfomia  School  of  Mechankal  ArU. 

OogtweU  Polytechnieal  College. 

Drew*t  Cbaehing  School. 

Girls'  High  School. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 

Hamlin  School. 

High  School  of  Notre  Dame, 

Lowell  High  Sdiool. 

Mission  High  SchooL 

Polytechnic  High  SchooL 

Potter  School. 

St.  Rote  Academy. 

Star  of  the  Sea  School. 

Trinity  School. 

Untvereity  School. 
Sanger— Union  High  SdiooL 
San  Jacinto— H101  SchooL 
San  Jose— 

College  of  Notre  Dame. 

College  Park  Aeadcmy. 

Rlgh  SdiooL 

Notre  Dame  High  School. 

Washburn  School. 
San  Luis  Obispo— High  Sdiool. 
San  Mateo— Union  High  SohooL 
San  Rafael— 

Dominiean  College, 

High  SdiooL 
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San  RalflMl— ConUnoMl. 

HUekeoek  Mmtarf  Academy. 

Moumt  TanuHpait  MUUarf  Academy, 
Santa  Ana— High  School. 
Santa  Barbara— 

(HrWackodl. 

High  School. 
Santa  Clara— High  School. 
Santa  Cms— High  School. 
Santa  Mari»— Union  High  School. 
Santa  Monica-High  School. 
Santa  Paula— Union  High  School. 


High  School. 
UrwUne  OoUege. 
SanU  Ynas— SanU  Ynes  Valley  Union  High 
School. 

SetMStopol— Analy  Union  High  School. 

Selma-UnioQ  High  School. 

Shcrb— Jtomona  Convent  c/tke  Boly  Namet, 

Soooma— VaUey  Union  High  School. 

Sonera— Tuohunne  County  High  School. 

South  Pasadena— High  School. 

Stockton- 
High  School. 
SU  Agnet*  Academy. 


SasanvOle— Lassen  County  High  School. 
Sutter— Union  H^  SchooL 
Sutter  Creek— Amador  County  High  School. 
Tracy— West  Side  Union  H^  School. 
Truckee— Meadow  Lake  Union  High  ScbooL 
Tulare— High  School. 

Tuolumne— Summerville  Union  High  SchooL 

Turlock— Union  H^  School. 

Ukiah— Mendocino  County  High  School. 

Vaoaville-Union  High  School. 

VaUejo-High  SchooL 

Van  Nuys-High  School. 

yenfoe-UnioQ  Polytechnic  High  School. 

Ventura— Union  High  School. 

Viaalia-High  SchooL 

WatsoDvfUe— High  School. 

Weaveryflle— Trinity  County  High  School. 

VThHtier— Union  High  School. 

Williams-Union  High  School. 

Willits-Union  High  School. 

Willows— Glenn  County  High  School. 

Winters-Joint  Unicm  High  School. 

Woodland-High  School. 

Yreka— Siskiyou  County  High  SchooL 


COLORADO. 

AocrwUted  by  the  University  of  Colorado  for  the  year  lOU^ie. 


Unita. 

.  15 


Admission  requirements  

Prescribed  units: 

Eufdish   3 

Mathematics   2 

Foreign  language   4 

History   2 

Science   2 

Electives.   2 


Alamosa— H||^  SchooL 
Arrada— High  School. 
Aspen— High  School. 
Berthottd-High  School. 
Boulder— State  Preparatory  SchooL  ' 
Breckenridge— High  School. 
Brighton— High  School. 
Brush— Union  High  School. 
Canon  City- 
High  School. 

South  Canon  City  High  School. 
Castle  Rock— Douglas  County  High  School. 
Centra]  City— Union  High  School. 
Cheyenne  Wells— Cheyenne  County  High  School. 
Colorado  CUy— High  SchooL 
Colorado  Springs— High  Schools 
Cripple  Creek— High  School. 
Debeque— High  School. 
Delta-High  School. 
Denver- 
East  Side  High  School. 

Manual  Training  High  School. 

North  Side  High  School. 

South  Side  High  SchooL 

West  Side  High  School. 

JflM  WaleoU'eSckooL 
Durango— High  School. 
EatOD-High  SchooL 
Floreooe— High  School. 
Fort  GolUoa-HlBh  School. 


Fort  Morgan— High  SchooL 

Fowler— High  SchooL 

Fniit»-UnioQ  High  Sohod. 

Georgetown- High  School. 

Glenwood  Springs— Garfield  County  High  SchooL 

Golden— High  School. 

Grand  Junction— High  School. 

Greeley— High  School. 

Gunnison— Gunnison  County  High  SchooL 

HoUy— Union  High  SchooL 

Hdyoke— Phillips  County  High  School. 

Idaho  Springs— High  School. 

Julesburg— Sedgwick  County  High  Sohod. 

La(ayetto-High  School. 

La  Juntfr-Otero  County  High  School. 

Lamar— Union  High  School. 

Las  Animas— Bent  County  H||^  School. 

Leadville-HIgh  SchooL 

Littleton— High  SchooL 

Longmont— High  SchooL 

Louisville— High  SohooL 

Loveland— High  School. 

Manitou— High  SchooL 

Meeker-Rlo  Blanco  High  SehooL 

Monte  Vista— High  School. 

Montrose— Montrose  County  Hi^  Sobool. 

Ouray— Ouray  County  High  Sobool. 

Paltaades- 

Mount  Lincoln  High  SohooL 

Palisade  High  SohooL 
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Paooia-High  SchooL 
Pueblo— 

CratflonJal  High  School  (Dist  No.  1). 

Central  High  School  (Dist.  No.  20). 
RiOo-Union  High  Sbhool. 
Rooky  Ford— Hish  SohooL 
8aguach»-S«gufkie  Ctuntsr  High  SohooL 
Balkten-HighSdiool. 
Sil  vertoo— High  SchooL 


Sterling— Logan  County  High  School. 
TeUuride— High  School. 
Trinidad— High  School. 
Victor-High  School. 

Walsenburg— Huerfano  County  High  School. 

Wheat  Ridge-High  School. 

Windsor— High  School. 

Wray— Yuma  County  High  School. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Sdiools  approved  by  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  January  1,  1916. 

Requirements  for  approval:  Satisfactory  building  equipment  and  health  provisions;  well-odjusted  course 
of  study;  a  teaching  staff  well  qualified  in  respect  of  an  education,  and  ability  to  teadi;  Instruction  on  the 
higb-scfaool  plane;  adequate  wages  and  upkeep;  adaptation  to  community  interests. 


Ansonia— Hi£^  SchooL 
Branford— High  School. 
Bridgeport— High  School. 
Bristol-High  SchooL 
Ceotial  VOlage-Fhiinfleld  High  SohooL 
Chester— Hi«^  School. 
Clinton— J/br^n  SdtooL 
Colchester— Bacon  Academy. 
CoIlinsviUe-High  School. 
Danbury— His^  School. 
Daniebon— Killingly  Hi«^  SchooL 
Derby— High  SchooL 
Dortutm— High  School. 
Deep  River— 49aybrook  High  SohooL 
East  Hartford— High  SchooL 
Essex— High  School. 
Glastonbury— High  SchooL 
Greenwich— High  SchooL 
Guilford- Hi^  School. 
Hartford-High  SchooL 
Heriden— High  School. 
Mlddletown— High  SchooL 
Naogatock— High  SchooL 
New  Britain— Hi^  SchooL 
New  Haven-High  SchooL 
New  London— 
BtUkekf  SdU)ol. 

Manual  Training  and  InduMtM  SduoL 

WUUams  Memorial  In$UhUe, 
New  Hilford— High  SchooL 
Norwalk- 

Jonior  High  SchooL 

Senior  Hifi^  SohooL 


Norwich— jFf«  Academy. 

Portland— High  SchooL 

Putnam— High  SchooL 

North  Stonington—  Whuler  SehooL 

Ridgefield— High  SohooL 

Seymour— High  School. 

Shelton— High  SchooL 

Simsbury— High  SchooL 

Southington— Lewis  High  SchooL 

South  Manchester— High  SchooL 

Stafford  Springs— Stafford  High  SchooL 

Stamford— High  School. 

Stonington— High  School. 

Stratford— High  School. 

Suffleld— High  SchooL 

Terryvllle— High  SchooL 

Thomaston— High  SchooL 

Thompsonville— Enfield  Public  High  SchooL 

Torrington— High  School. 

Unionville— High  SchooL 

Vernon— Rockville  High  SchooL 

Waterbury— High  SchooL 

Watertown— High  SchooL 

West  Hariford— High  SchooL 

West  Haven— High  SchooL 

We«tport— High  School. 

Wethersfield-High  School. 

WilUmantic— Windam  High  School. 

Windsor— High  SchooL 

Windsor  Locks— High  SchooL 

y^lDsted— Gilbert  School, 

Woodbury— HighSchooL 

Woodstock— High  SchooL 


DELAWARE. 

Ftrst-grade  high  sdiools  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Delaware,  for  the  year  1915-16. 


Camdeo-Wyoming— Gaesar  Rodney  Consolidated 

School  NaL 
Georgetown— High  SchooL 
Laurel— High  SchooL 
Lewes— High  SchooL 
MOford-Hlfi^  SchooL 


Newark— High  SchooL 
New  Castle-High  School. 
Seaford— High  SchooL 
Smyrna- High  School. 
WUmingtoD— High  School. 
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ACCEEDITED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


Sdiools  Aocndlted  by  Delaware  College,  December,  1915. 


Units. 
....  14J 


Admission  requirements  

Prescribea  units: 

Enrilsh   3 

MfShematicB  ;   2^ 

History   1 

Modem  language  ^   1 

Latin. ..TT:.  !t   4 

Slectlves   8 


Dover—  WUminifUm  Oonferenee  Aeadtmif. 

Georgetown— High  ScbooL 

Laurel— High  SohooL 

Lewes— High  School. 

MiUord— High  School. 

New  Castl^Hig^  SchooL 


Seaford-High  SchooL 
Smyrna— High  SchooL 
Wihnington— 

Ffiend*' 8du)oL 

High  School. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Secondary  schools  which  have  definite  and  formal  accredited  relatioDS  with  outside  universities  equiva- 
lent to  those  of  accredited  schools  in  the  States. 


Washington- 
Armstrong  Manual  Training  High  School 

(colored). 
Central  High  Sdiool. 
Eastern  High  School. 
Emermm  ImtUuU. 
Frkndt*  Select  aekool. 


Washington  (continued)— 
Madeira  School  for  OirU. 
M  Street  High  School  (colored). 
McKinley  Manual  Training  Hi^  School. 
National  Oatkedral  School  for  Bope. 
National  Cathedral  School  for  OirU, 
Western  High  School. 


FLORIDA. 

Schools  approved  by  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Education  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Florida 

December,  1915. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements  1 16 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   3 

History   1 

Science   1 

Latin   2 

Electives   6 


Arcadia— High  Sdiool. 
Bartow— High  School. 
Bradentown— High  School. 
Brooksville— High  School. 
Clearwater— High  School. 
Dade  City— High  School. 
Daytona— High  School. 
DeFuniak  Springs— High  School. 
Dunnellon— High  School. 
Eustis— High  School. 
Fort  Lauderdale— High  School. 
Fort  Mead»-High  Sdiool. 
Fort  Myers— High  School. 
Fort  Pierce-High  School. 
Qahiesville— High  School. 
JadESi^ville— High  School. 
Key  West— High  School. 
Kisslmmee— High  School. 
Lake  Butler— High  School. 
Lake  City— High  School. 
Largo— High  School. 
Lakeland— High  School. 
Leesburg— High  School. 
Live  Oak— High  School. 
Madison— High  SchooL 


Marianna— Hig^  School. 
Mhuni— High  School. 
Mulberry— High  School. 
New  Smyrna— High  SdiooL 
Ocala— High  Sdiool. 
Orlando— High  Sdiool. 
Palatka— High  School. 
Pabnetto— High  School. 
Pensacola— High  School. 
Plant  City— High  School. 
Punta  Oorda— High  School. 
Quincy— Gadsden  County  Hi^  ScfaooL 
St.  Augustine— High  School. 
St.  Cloud-High  School. 
St.  Petersburg— High  Schod. 
Sanford— High  School. 
Sarasota— High  SchooL 
Seabreeze— High  School. 
Starke— High  School. 
Tallahassee— High  School. 
Tampa— High  School. 
Tarpon  Springs— High  School. 
Wauchula— High  School. 
West  Palm  Beach— High  SchooL 
Zephyrhills— High  School. 
I  Equal  to  14^  standard  units. 
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GEORGIA. 


GROUP  I. 

Schools  fully  accredited''  by  the  University  of  Georgia,  191&-10.  Graduation  on  15  to  16  accepted  units. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements  W 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   H 

History   J 

Foreign  languages   2 

Electlves   H 


Albany— High  School. 
Americus— High  School. 
Athens— High  School. 
Atlanta- 
Boys'  High  SchooL 

Girls'  High  School. 

ATaritt  College. 

Peacock^t  School, 

Technological  High  School. 

Wathington  Seminarp. 

Woodberry  School. 
Augusta^ 

Richmond  Academy. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 

SummerviUe  Academy. 

Tubman  High  School. 
Balnbrldg^High  School. 
Barnesvllle— Gordon  Institute. 
Boston— High  School. 
Brunswick— Glynn  Academy. 
CartersvUle— Hi^  School. 
Cedartown— High  School. 
College  Park— ^eor^  MUitary  Academy. 
Columbus— High  School. 
Commerofr— High  School. 
Cordele— High  School. 
Dalton— High  SchooL 
Demorest— PiMfmonf  Academy, 
Dublin— High  School. 
Elberton— High  School. 
Fitzgerald— High  SchooL 
Fort  Valley— High  School. 


Gainesville— ie<9«r«td«  Military  Academy. 
Greensboro— High  SchooL 
GriiHn— High  School. 
Jackson— High  School. 
La  Grange— 

OoUege  Academy, 

High  School. 
Locust.Grove— /futitiite. 
Macon— Lanier  High  School. 
Madison^High  SchooL 
Mariettar-High  School. 
McRae-^ou^  Geofgia  College. 
Milledgevil]e-(7A>r^  Military  CoUege. 
Moultrie— High  SchooL 
Mount  Berry—  The  Berry  School  for  Boys. 
Newnan— High  SchooL 
Quitman— High  School. 
Rome— 

DarlinQUm  Academy, 

Hi^  SchooL 
8ayannal^~ 

Benedictine  College. 

Chatham  Academy. 

Pape  School. 
fRiomaston— R.  E.  Lee  Instltatee 
Thomasville— High  School. 
Tifton— High  SchooL 
Tocoo^High  School. 
Valdosta-High  SchooL 
Washington— High  SchooL 
Waycross— High  School. 
We9t  Point— High  SchooL 


GROUP  n. 
Graduation  on  14  accepted  units. 


Ashbum— High  SdiooL 

Auburn—  Christian  A  cademy. 

Baxley— High  SchooL 

Blackshear— Pi^«  Collegiate  InstUtOe. 

Blakely— High  SchooL 

Bowdon— High  School. 

Bowman — Oibson- Mercer  Institute. 

Buena  Vistfr-High  School. 

Camilla— High  SchooL 

Canton— High  SchooL 

Carrollton— High  School. 

Cave  Spring— fleam  Academy. 

Cochran— High  SchooL 

Columbus— Secondary  Industrial  SchooL 

Dawson— High  SchooL 

Decatur— High  School. 

Eastman— High  SchooL 

Forsyth— High  School. 

Gainesville— High  SchooL 

Graymont— Hi^  SchooL 


Hartwell— High  SchooL 
Hepzibah— High  SchooL 
Tonesboro— High  SchooL 
Lawrenoeville— High  SchooL 
McDonough— High  SchooL 
Monroe— High  SchooL 
Monteeuma— High  School. 
Mount  Vemoa—Brewer-Parher  InttUuti, 
Norman  Park— Jfutftitfe. 
Pavo— High  School. 
SandersvUle-Hi^  School. 
8p9ik3—OollegiaU  InstUtOe. 
Sparta— High  School. 
Tallapoosa— High  School. 
Tennille— High  School. 
Thomson— High  SchooL 
Vidali&-High  SchooL 
Warren— High  SchooL 
Wrens— High  School. 
Whider— High  SchooL 
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IDAHO. 

Aocndited  by  the  Univentty  of  Idaho,  April,  1010. 


EncUsh. 
klalhenu 


Units. 
 16 


Mathematios  

Forrign  language  (one)  

Sodafscienoe,  inohiding  history . 

Natural  science  

Blectlves  


Albion— State  Normal  School. 
American  Falls— High  School. 
Bellevue— High  School 
Blackfoot— High  School. 
Boise- 
High  School. 

8t,  Margaret't  Aeadtmf, 

St.  TneM*9  Acodemf, 
Bonners  Ferry— High  SchooL 
Buhl— HlrJi  School. 
Burke— High  School. 
Burley— High  School. 
CaldweU- 

ColUoe  ofldako,  Preparatorif  Departvuni, 

High  School. 
Coeur  d'  Alene— 

Coeur  d'  Aletu  CoUege, 
Cottonwood— High  School. 
Council— High  School. 
Culdesao— High  School.  « 
Emmett— High  School. 
FUer— High  School. 
Fniitland— High  School. 
Genesee— High  School. 
Glenns  Ferry— High  SchooL 
Gooding— High  School. 
Grangevllle— Hi^  School. 
Hailey— High  School. 
Idaho  Falls— High  SchooL 
Jerome— High  School. 
Eamiab— High  School. 
Kuna-High  School. 
Lapwai— High  School. 
Lewiston — 

High  School. 

State  Normal  School. 
Malad— High  School. 
Meridian— High  School. 
MIddletoo— High  School. 
Kidvale— High  School. 
Montpelier-High  SchooL 


Moscow— 

High  SchooL 

UrtuUne  Aeadtmff. 
Mountain  Home— High  SchooL 
Mollan-High  School. 
Nampa— High  SchooL 
New  Plymouth— Hig^  SchooL 
Nes  Perce— High  SchooL 
Oroflno— High  SchooL 
V^x^FiOdkng  Ac&Umf, 
Parma— High  School. 
Payett»-Hi^  School. 
Plummer— Hig^  School. 
PocateUo— 

Idaho  Technioal  Instttote. 

High  School. 
Poet  Falls-High  Bidiool. 
Potlatch— High  School. 
Prestoo— Ondia  St&ke  Aeademff, 
Ratbdrom— High  School. 
Reubens— High  School. 
Rexburg— leiefet  Academy. 
Richfleld-Higfa  School. 
Rigby-High  School. 
Rupert-Hi^  School. 
St.  Anthony— High  SchooL 
Salem  Sugar— High  School. 
Salmon— High  School. 
Sandpoint— High  School. 
Shoshone— High  School. 
Spirit  Lake-High  School. 
Star— High  SchooL 
Troy— High  School. 
Twin  Falls-High  SchooL 
Wallace— High  SchooL 
Wardner-High  School. 
Welser— 

High  SchooL 

Wendell— High  School. 
WlnobMter-High  SchooL 
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ILLINOIS. 


Aooraditad  by  the  Univeraity  of  UlJnois,  March,  1916. 

"The  following  high  schoole,  haying  all  the  preflcribed  units  and  enough  others  lo  make  up  the  required 
total  of  15  units,  are  in  the  list  of  fully  accredited  schools. 

"Not  all  these  schools,  however,  ore  accredited  for  the  same  amount  of  work,  nor  all  for  the  same  sul^Jeots. 
A  student  presenting  a  certificate  from  any  one  of  these  schools  will  be  given  entrance  credit  for  all  the 
subjects  named  therein  for  which  the  said  school  is  specifically  accredited,  as  shown  in  the  oertifloate  of 
its  accredited  rehrtion  issued  by  the  university.*' 

Unltfc 

Admission  requirements  lA 

Prescrlbea  units— 

Bnalish   S 

Mathematics   9 

Soieooe   1 

For  courses  In  literature  and  arts  in  the  college  o(  liberal  arts  and  sdencee— 

Foreign  language   3 

ElecUves   7 


Abingdon— High  School. 
Albion- 
High  SohooL 

Southern  OoOegiaU  InatUuie. 
Aledo- 

Drurp  Ao&iewf, 

High  School. 
Altamont— High  School. 
Alton— 

High  School. 

Western  MUUarf  Academy, 
Amboy— High  School. 


HighSdiool. 

Unhn  Academy . 
Areola— High  School  (Township). 
ArUngton  Heights— High  School. 
Armington— High  School  (Township). 
Arthur— High  School. 
Ashland-High  School. 
Ashton— High  School. 
Assumption— High  School  (Township). 
Astoria— High  School. 
Atlant»-High  School. 
Atwood— High  School. 
Augusta— High  SchooL 
Aurora 

East  High  School. 

Jtwningt  Seminary, 

West  Hig^  School. 
Avon-High  School. 
Barrlngton— High  SchooL 
Barry— High  School. 
Batavia— High  School. 
Beardstown— High  School. 
BallevlUe-High  School. 
Bellflower-High  School  (Township). 
B«lvider«-High  School. 
Bement— High  SchooL 
Benton— High  School  (Township). 
Biggiville-High  School  (Township). 
Bismarck— High  School  (Township). 
Bloomington— 

High  SchooL 

SU  Marf$  HiQkSiAool, 
Bhie  Island— High  School  (Township). 
Bowen— High  School. 
Bradford— High  School. 
Bridgeport— High  School  (Township). . 
Bud»-Hlgh  School. 


Bushnell— High  School. 
ByroD— High  School. 
Oftiro- 

High  School. 

Summer  High  School. 
Cambridg»-High  School. 
Camp  Point— High  School. 
Canton— High  School. 

Garboodale-Soothem  Illinofe  Normal  Uigvirsity 

High  School. 
GarUnvlUe-High  School. 
Carlyle-High  School. 
C!armi— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Carrollton— High  8(^1. 
CartervUle-High  8(^1. 
Carthage— 

Qtrtkage  OMege  Academf. 

High  SchooL 
Casey- High  School. 
'Centralia— High  School  {Towmhtp), 
(Champaign— High  School. 
Cliarleston— High  SchooL 
Chatham— High  Sdiod. 
Chatsworth— High  SchooL 
Cheooa-High  School. 
Chester— High  School. 
Chicago— 

AusthiHigh  School. 

Bowen  High  SchooL 

Calumet  High  School. 

Carl  Sohurs  High  SchooL  ^ 

CkkagoLtMnSekool. 

R.  T.  Qrane  Technical  High  SchooL 

Englewood  High  Sebool. 

Fenger  High  SchooL 

Frmidi  W.  Parker  Sekool, 

Harrison  Technical  High  SchoeL 

Banmrd  School. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Kenwood  JiisfMe. 

Lake  View  High  School. 

Lane  Tedmical  High  School. 

LoyoU  Academy, 

Lucy  Flower  Technical  High  School. 
McKhiley  High  SchooL 
MarshaU  High  School. 
MediUHighSohooL 
MoTifon  Park  Academy, 
Morgan  Park  High  School. 
Nnth  Park  OMeye  Academy. 
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ACCREDITED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


Chioago— Continiied. 

Parker  High  School. 

8t.  Igmihu  Aeademf, 

Bunn  High  School. 

StarreU  Sdkoot  for  GirU, 

TUdonHigh  Sdiool. 

Tuley  High  School. 

R.  A.  Walkar  High  School. 

WendeU  Philip  High  School. 

UnivenUf  High  Sdiool. 
Chicago  Heights— High  School  (Township). 
ChiUioothe— High  School  (Township). 
C^isman— High  School  (Township). 
Cicero— High  School  (J.  S.  Morton  Township). 
Clayton— High  School. 
Clinton— High  School. 
Colliax— High  School. 
Collfaisvllle— High  School  (Towndilp). 
Crystal  Lake— High  School. 
Dallas  City— High  School. 
Danville— High  School. 
Decatur— High  School. 
De  Kalh— High  School  (Township). 
Delavan— High  School. 
Dea  Plaines— High  School  (Maine  Township). 
Diwi^— High  School  (Township). 
Dixon— 

High  School. 

North  Dixon  High  School. 
Downers  Orove— High  School.. 
Dundee— High  School. 
Duquoin— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Dwight-High  School. 
Earlville— High  School. 
East  Moline— High  School  (Township, 
East  St.  Louis— High  School. 
Edwardsvfll^High  SohooL 
Effingham- High  School. 
Eldorado— High  School  (Township). 
Elghi- 

El^  Aeademf. 

H^h  School. 
Elisabeth— High  School. 
Elmhurst— 

Evangelical  Pntemimr, 

High  School. 
Elmwood— High  School. 
El  Paso-High  §chool. 
Equality— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Eureka— 

CoUege  Preparatorp  Stiuol. 

High  School. 
Evanstim— 

Svanston  Amdemy. 

High  BOmoI  (Township). 
Fairbury— High  School. 
Farmer  City— High  School  (Township). 
Farmlngton— High  School. 
Fisher— High  SchooL 
Flora— High  School  (Township). 
Forrest— High  School. 
Freeport— High  School. 
Fulton— High  School. 
(hOena— High  School. 
Galesburg— High  School. 
Oalva— High  School. 
Qeneaeo— 

Oenaeo  ColleffhU  Jngtiiute. 

High  School  (Township). 


Ctaneya— High  School. 

Cenoa— High  School. 

Georgetown— High  School  (Townsh^). 

Gibson  City- High  School  (Townsh^). 

Oilman- High  School. 

QodSrey—MofUicdlo  Seminary. 

Granite  City— High  School. 

Grayvillo— High  School. 

Greenfield— High  School. 

Greenup— High  School. 

Green  Valley— High  School. 

Greenview- High  School. 

Greenville— High  School. 

Griggsville— High  School. 

Hamilton— High  School. 

Harrisburg— High  School  (Township). 

Harvard— High  School. 

Harvey— High  School  (Township). 

Havana— High  School. 

Hebron— High  School. 

Benry- High  School. 

Herrin— High  School  (Township). 

6ersoher— High  School  (Township). 

Heyworth- High  School. 

Highland— High  School. 

Highland  Park— High  School  (Townsh^). 

Hlllsboro— High  School. 

Hinckley— High  School. 

Hfaidsboro— Union  High  School. 

Htaisdale— High  School  (Township). 

Homer— High  School. 

Hoopeston— High  School. 

Hume— High  School. 

Hutsonvnie— High  School  (Township). 

niiopolls— High  School. 

Industry— High  School  (Townsh^). 

Jacksonville— 

Academy  of  the  Tllinois  Womar,*s  CoUege. 

High  School. 

RovM  College  Academy. 

Whipple  Academy. 
Jerseyville— High  School. 
Johnson  City- High  School. 
Jollet— High  School  (Township). 
Kankakee— High  School. 
Kansas— High  School.  ' 
Kelthsburg— High  School. 
Kenilworth— High  School  (Township). 
Kewanee— High  School. 
Kinmundy— High  School. 
KnoxviUo-High  School. 
[Knoxvnie]— iSt.  Albans  SckoU. 
Laoon— Union  High  School. 
La  Grange— High  School  (Township). 
JjBk  Harpe-High  SchooL 
lAke  Forest— 

Ferry  BaU. 

Lake  Forrest  Academy, 
Lanark— High  School. 
La  Salle— High  School  (Township) 
Lawrenceville— High  School  (Township). . 
Lena— High  SchooL 
LoRoy— Hi^  SchooL 
Lewisto^n— High  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
LlbertyvUle-High  School. 
Lincoln— High  SohooL 
Litchfield— High  School. 
Lockport— High  School  (Township). 
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Loda— High  School. 

Lovington— High  School  (Township). 

McHenry— High  School. 

McLean— High  School. 

MeL«ansboro— High  School. 

McNabb-John  Swaney  High  School. 

Macomb— 

HighSchooL 

Western  Illinois  State  Normal  Academy. 
Madison— High  School. 
Magnolia— High  School. 
Mansfield- High  School. 
Manteno— High  School. 
Marengo— High  School. 
Marioi^High  School  (Township). 
Marissa— High  School  (Town^ip). 
Maroa— High  SdiooL 
Marseilles— High  School. 
Marshall— High  SdKX>l  (Township). 
Martinsville— High  School. 
Mason  City— High  School. 
Mattoon— High  School. 
Maywood— High  School  (Township). 
Mason— High  School  (Township). 
Mendon— Hif^  School. 
Mendota— High  School. 
Metropolis— High  Sdiool. 
Mnford— High  School  (Township). 
MMonk— High  School. 
Moline— High  School. 
Momenoe— High  School. 
Monmouth— High  School. 
Monticello— High  School. 
Morris— High  School. 
Morrison— High  School. 
Morrisonville— High  School. 
Morton— High  School  (Township). 
Mound  City— High  SchooL 
Mount  Carmel— High  School. 
Mount  Carroll— 

Frances  Shimer  School. 

HighSdiooL 
Mount  Morris— 

Cmege  Academy. 

High  School. 
Mount  Pulasid— High  School  (Township). 
Mount  Sterling— High  School. 
Mount  Vernon— High  School  (Township). 
Murphysboro— High  School  (Township). 
Napervflle— 

High  School. 

NorthwetUm  CoUege  Academy. 
Nashville— High  School. 
Neoga— High  School  (Township). 
Newman— High  School  (Township). 
Newton— High  School. 
Nokomls— High  School. 
Nonnal— 

Hi^  School. 

Normal  UnivefMy  High  School. 
Oak  Park— Hi0i  School  (Township). 
Oblong— High  School  (Township). 
Odell-Hlgh  School. 
OIney— High  School. 
Onaii^ 

Grand  Prairie  Seminary. 

High  School. 
Oregon— High  School. 
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Ottawa— High  School  (Township), 
ralatine— High  School. 
Palesttae— High  School. 
Pana— High  School  (Township). 
Paris— High  School. 
Pawnee— High  School  (Township). 
Paw  Paw— High  School. 
PaztoQ— High  School. 
Pekln-Hlgh  School. 
Peoria— 

Academy  of  Our  Lady. 

Avenrvllle  High  School. 

Bradley  PolyUdmic  InstUmU. 

Central  High  School. 

Manual  Training  High  School. 
Peotone— High  School. 
Petersburg— High  School. 
Plttsfleld-Hlgh  Sdiool. 
Piano— High  School. 
Polo— High  School. 
Pontlao— High  School  (Township). 
Princeton— High  SdKwl  (Township). 
Prinoevflle— Hl^  Sdiool. 
Prophetstown— High  School. 
Qnlncy— 

HighSobooL 

St.  Marye  Academy, 
Rantonl— High  School. 
Raymond—High  School. 
Richmond— High  School. 
Ridgelann— High  School  (Township). 
Riverside— High  School  (Township). 
Robinson— High  School  (Township). 
Roohelle— Hl^  School. 
Rock  Falls-High  School. 
Rooklbrd— 

Hlfi^  School. 

Harlem  Consolidated  School. 

St.  Thomas  School. 
Rock  Island— 

Aitgustana  College  Academy. 

High  School. 

VUlade  Chantal. 
RoUo— Consolidated  School. 
Roodhouse— High  Sdiool. 
Roseville— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
RossvlUe— High  School. 
RushvUle— High  School. 
St.  Anne— Hl^  School. 
St.  Charles— High  School. 
St.  Ehno— High  School. 
Salem— High  School. 
Sandwich— High  School. 
Savanna— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
Seybrook— High  Sdiool. 
Sheffldd— High  Sdiool. 
Shdbyville— HI01  Sdiool. 
Sheldoi^High  Sdiool. 
Sidell— High  School  (Township). 
Sparta— High  School  (Township). 
Springfield— 

High  School. 

UrstUine  Academy. 
Spring  Valley— Hall  Township  Bigh  School. 
Stanford- High  Sdiool. 
Staunton— Hifl^  School. 
Sterling- High  Sdiool  (Township). 
Stoddand— High  School  (Township). 
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Stockton— Hl^  School. 

StoDington— Hic^  School. 

BtreAtor— High  School  (Township). 

Stronghurst^High  School. 

Solllyan-^lgh  SchooL 

Sycamore— High  SchooL 

Taylorylile— High  School  (Township). 

Tlskilwa— High  Sdiool  (Joint  Township). 

Tolono— High  SchooL 

Tolucfr—Hlg^  SchooL 

Toulon— High  Sdiool  (Township). 

Tuacolfr— High  SchooL 

Urbana— High  SchooL 

Vandalia— High  School. 

Vermilion  Qrovb—VermUkm  Aeademf, 

Vermont— High  Sdiool. 

Vienna— High  Sdiool  (Township). 

Villa  Grove— HieJi  SchooL 

Virden— High  School. 

Virglniar-High  SchooL 

Wahiut— High  SchooL 


Warren— High  SdiooL 
Warsaw— High  SchooL 
Washburn— Hi|^  SdiooL 
Washington— High  SchooL 
Waterloo— Hig^  SdiooL 
Watseka-High  SchooL 
Waukegan— High  Sdiool  (Township)* 
Waverly— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
Wenon^Hi^  School. 
West  Chicago— High  SchooL 
Westvlll»-High  Sdiool  (Township). 
Wheaton— 

High  SdiooL 

WJuaton  CoOtge  Academy, 
White  Hall-High  SchooL 
Wihnington— Hifi^  SchooL 
Woodstodc— High  SdiooL 
Wood  River— High  SchooL 
Wyoming— High  SchooL 
Yorkvillo-High  SchooL 


Public  hig^  schools  (in  addition  to  thoee  above  accredited  by  the  Uni vanity  of  nilnois)  "reoogniaed" 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  InstruQtion  of  lUinoiB. 

Requirements  for  reoognitian:  Building^  rooms,  library,  laboratorlee,  shops,  heating,  lighting^  ventila- 
tion, water  supply,  toilet  facilities  and  Janitor  service  adequate  for  sise  of  school  and  what  it  undertakw  to 
do;  school  year  of  not  less  than  86  weeks;  daily  recitations  in  all  subjects  for  which  full  credit  Is  allowed: 
redtation  periods  40  minutes;  admission  to  the  first  year  on  graduation  from  the  eighth  grade;  graduation 
on  16  units  of  real  hig^-school  work;  full  time  of  at  least  two  assistants  besides  the  prindpal  (orsuperlntend- 
ent)  given  to  high-school  classes;  no  teacher  to  undertake  more  than  seven  classes  daily;  eadi  pii|^  to 
carry  four  studies  with  daily  recitations. 


Alexis— High  School. 

Alvin— High  School  (Township). 

ArensvOle— High  School. 

Armstrong— High  School  (Township). 

Ashley— High  School  (Township). 

Benkl— High  School  (Township). 

Blandhisville— High  School. 

Bunker  Hill— High  School. 

Catlin— High  School.* 

Ch^in— High  SchooL 

Cobden— High  SchooL 

Coffeen— High  SchooL 

Columbia— High  SchooL 

Cuba— Higji  SchooL 

Falrflekl— High  SchooL 

Farina— High  SchooL 

Flanagan— High  School. 

Franklin— High  SchooL 

FrankUn  Qrove— High  SchooL 

Gardner— High  School  (Township). 

Garrett— High  SdiooL 

Gillespie— High  SchooL 

Girard- High  Sdiool  (Township). 

Goloonda— High  School. 

Hampshire— High  School. 

Harlem— High  SchooL 

Hull-Hig^  School. 

Huntley— High  School. 

Ipava— Hi^  SchooL 

Jonesboro— High  SdiooL 

Kewanee— Wethersfield  Hi^  Sdiool  (Township). 
Kl^ood— High  SchooL 
LebanoQ— High  SchooL 
Lemont— High  School  (Township), 
liaddnaw— High  School  (Township). 
Ifanlina— High  School  (Township). 
Masooutah— Hi^  SchooL 
Medora— High  School  (Township). 
Melvln— Hi^  School. 


Ketamora— High  School  (Township). 

MflledgeviUe— High  SchooL 

MinieiwHigh  SchooL 

Mound»— High  School  (Township). 

Mount  Olive— High  School. 

Moweaqua— Hi|^  School. 

MurrayvUla— Hig^  School. 

Oakland-High  School  (Township). 

O'FaUox^Hlgh  School. 

Orion— High  School. 

Pahnyra-Hlgh  SchooL 

Pinckneyvm^— High  School. 

Piper  City— High  School. 

Plabifleld-High  SdiooL 

Pleasant  Hill— High  Sdiool. 

Plymouth— High  School. 

Potomao— Hi^  School. 

Ramsey— High  School. 

Roanoke— Hi^  School  (Township). 

Rutland— High  SchooL 

Shabbona— Hi^  SdiooL 

Sibley— High  School  (Township). 

Somonauk— High  SchooL 

Sorento— High  School. 

Spring  Valley— High  School  (Township). 

Tallula— Hi^  Sdiool. 

Thebes— Hig^  School  (Township). 

Tonica— High  School. 

Towanda— High  School. 

Tremont— High  School. 

Trenton— High  School. 

VersaOlea— High  School. 

Waterman— High  School. 

Waynesville— High  Sdiool  (Township). 

Westfleld— High  Sdiool  (Township). 

WiUow  nni— High  School  (Township). 

Whichester— High  School. 

Wyanet— High  Sdiool. 
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INDIANA. 


**CaaamHsskfoed"  (approved)  by  the  State  department  of  public  Instruction  for  the  year  1915-16,  and 
accredited  by  Indiana  University. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements   16 

Prescrilied  units: 

English   8 

Hauiematics   2 

Foreign  language   2 

History  ^   1 

Soienoe   1 

Additional  units  selected  from  above  subjects   2  . 

Eleotives   6 


Aoton— High  School. 
Advance— High  School. 
Akron— High  School. 
Albany— High  SchooLi 
Albion-Hie^  School. 
Alfixandrii^High  SdiooL 
Ambia— Hii^Sdiool.1 
Amboy— Hi|^  School. 
Amo— Hi0i  Sdiool. 
Anderson— Hi^  BobooL 
Andrews— High  SobooL 

Aflgn^ — 

HighSdiool.  ^ 
TriStaU  OoOege. 
Aroadia- 

Hi^Scbool. 

Walnut  Grove  Hi|^  SdiooL 
Argos— High  School. 
Ashley— High  School.i 
Atlanta-High  School. 
Atticar- 

High  School. 

Jackson  Township  High  SdiooL 
Aabum— High  School. 
Aurora— High  School. 
AviUa— High  School. 
BatesviUe-High  School. 
Battle  Qroond— Hig^  School. 
Bedtord— Hi^  SchooL 
Beme— High  SchooL 
Bfc^melW-Hlgh  School. 
Blackhawk— High  School. 
Bkwmfleld— Hifi^  School. 
Bloomingdale— it  cademp. 
Bloomlngton— High  School. 
Bhiflton— Higb  School. 
Boone  Qrove— High  Sdiool. 
BoonvOle— High  School. 
Boawell— Hi^  School. 
Bourbon— Hi0i  School. 
BrasO— High  School. 
Bremen— Hi|^  Sdiool. 
Bringhurst— High  SchooU 
Bristol— Hi^  School. 
Broad  Ripple— High  SdiooL 
Brook— High  School. 
Brookston— High  School. 
BrookviDe— High  Sdiool. 
Brownsbori^— High  School.1 
Brownstown— Hig^  School. 
BrucevUle— High  School. 
Brjrant— 

High  School. 

PoUng  High  School. 

1  Commission  expired  June  30, 1915. 


Buck  Creek— High  School. 

Bunker  Hill-High  School. 

Burket— Hifl^  Sohool.i 

Burlington— Hig^  School. 

Burnetts  Creek— Bumettsville  High  School. 

Bumey— Hic^  School. 

Butler-High  School. 

Cambridge  City— Hi^  School. 

Camden— High  School. 

Campbellsburg— High  School. 

Cannelton— Hi|^  Sdiool.i 

Carlisle— Hadden  Township  Joint  High  SchooL 

Carmel— High  School. 

Carthage— High  School. 

Castleton— High  SchooL 

Cayuga— Hl^  School.! 

CenterviI]e-^%Hi^  School. 

Chalmers— High  School. 

Charlestown— High  School.* 

Charlottesville— High  School.^ 

ChestertoiwHi^  School. 

Chrisney— High  School.^ 

Churubusco— High  School. 

Ckero— High  School. 

Clarksburg— High  School. 

Clarks  Bill— High  School.! 

Clay  City— High  School. 

Claypoolr-Fiigh  School.i 

Clayton— High  School. 

Clifford— Flatrock  Township  Hi|^  Scbool.i 

Clinton-High  School. 

Cloverdale-High  School. 

Coahnont— High  School.* 

Coesse-High  School. 

Colfax— High  School. 

CoUegeville— JoMp*'«  OMege, 

Cohimbia  City— High  School. 

Colnmbua— High  School. 

ConnersviUe— High  School. 

Converse— Hic^  School. 

Corydon— High  School. 

Covlngtoi^Hii^  School. 

Cowan— Hi^  School.i 

Crawfordsvflle— High  School. 

Crete— Spartansburg  High  SchooL 

Cromwell— High  School.* 

CrotbersviUe— High  School.! 

Crown  Point— High  School. 

Culver— Hig^  School. 

Cnmbertand^High  Sdiool. 

Cutler-High  Sdiool.< 

Cynthianar-High  Sdiool. 

I>ale— Hi^  School. 

DaleviUe— Hi^  School. 

t  Commission  expired  June  30, 1914. 
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Dana— 

Ilelt  Township  HI|^  BohooL 

High  School. 
Danville— 

Central  Normal  CoUege,  Academic  DeparttrutU, 

High  School. 
DarUngton— High  School. 
Dayton— Hl^  SdiooL* 
Decatoz^Hlgh  School. 
Decker— High  School. 
Delphi— High  School. 
Desoto— High  School. 
DabUn— High  SohooL 
Dnnklrk— High  School. 
Earl  Park— High  School. 
Ea^t  Chicago— Hl^  School. 
Eaton— High  Sohool.i 
Edlnburg— 

High  School. 

Mount  Auburn  High  School. 
Edwardsport— High  School. 
Elkhart— High  School. 
EUettsvlUe— High  School.^ 
Ehiora— High  SchooL 
Ehirood— High  School. 
Eminence— High  School.^ 
Emison— Hl^  School. 
English— High  School. 
Etna  Qreen— High  SdiooL 
Evansvllle— 

Hl|^  School. 

High  School  (ootored). 
Falrland— 

Boggstown  High  School. 

High  School. 
Fairmount— 

Academy. 

Hl^  School. 

Theological  InstUuU. 
Farmersburg— Hl£^  School. 
Farmland— High  School. 

Ferdinand— Acodmy  of  (he  ImmaeuUUe  Conception. 

Flora-High  SchooH 

Fontanet— High  School. 

Forest— High  School. 

Fort  Branch— High  School. 

FortvUle— in^i  School. 

Fort  Wayne— 

Central  Catholie  High  School. 

High  School. 

St.  Afigrutine  Academy. 

St.  Catherine' t  Academy. 
Fountain  City— High  School. 
Fowler— 

Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 

High  School. 
FrancesvUle— Hlf(h  School. 
Francisco— High  School.^ 
Frankfort^Hlgh  School. 
Franklin- 
High  School. 

Hopewell  Township  High  School. 
Frankton— High  SchooL 
Freelandvllle— Hl^  School. 
Fremont— High  School.i 
French  Lick- High  School. 


FrichtQp  (Vbioeiizies,  R.  No.  2)— High  SchooL 

Oalvestoi>— High  SchooL 

Garrett— Hlc^  SchooL 

Gary— High  SdiooL 

Gas  City— High  SchooL 

Gaston— High  SchooL 

Geneva-^Ui^  SchooL 

Gllead—Hi0i  SchooL 

Goldsmith— High  Sdiool. 

Goodland— Hl^  SchooL 

Goshen— 

Academy. 

High  SdiooL 
Gosport— Hl^  Sdiod. 
Orabfll— Leo  High  SohooL 
Grandview— High  SohooLi 
Grass  Creek— High  SchooL 
Greencastle— 

De  Pauw  Academy, 

High  SdiooL 
Greenfield— 

Hlfi^  SchooL 

Westland  High  SohooL 
Greensbur&-Hl|^  SchooL 
Greens  Fork-^Hlgh  SchooL 
Greentown— Hlg^  School. 
Greenwoodr— Hl^  School. 
Hagorstown— High  SchooL 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Hamlet— Hl^  School. 
Hammond- 
High  School. 

St.  Joieph*s  Academy. 
Hanna— H^h  SchooL 
Hanover— iieodmy. 
Harlan— High  School. 
Hartford  aty— High  SdiooL 
Hebrox^Hlgh  SdiooL 
HlUsboro— High  SdiooL 
Hobart— High  SdiooL 
Holton— High  SdiooLi 
Hope— High  SchooL 
Howe— Lima  High  SdiooL 
Hudson— Hlc^  School. 
Huntlngburg— High  School. 
Huntfaigtoii— 

Central  CoUege  Academy, 

High  School. 

Rock  Creek  Center  High  Sobool.> 
Hymera— High  Sdiool. 
Idaville-Hlgh  School. 
Indianapolis — 

Indiana  Sdiool  for  Blind. 

Manual  TnUnlng  High  School. 

St.  Agnet  Academy.  . 

St.  John*t  Academy. 

Shortridge  Hi^  School. 

Tedinlcal  Hig^  Sdiool. 

Tudor  HaU. 
Inwood— High  Sdiool. 
Ireland— Hl^  Sdiool.^ 
Jamestown— High  School. 
Jasonvllle— High  SdiooL 
Jasper— 

College. 

High  SchooL 
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JeflersoiiviU&— High  Sdux>l. 
Jooesboro— High  School. 
Kempton— High  School.^ 
KflodaUvOkH-High  School. 
KmUand— High  School. 
Kewaima— High  School. 
Kingman— High  SchooL 
KirkUn-High  School. 
Knlghtstown— High  School. 
Knox— High  School. 
Kokomo— High  School. 
Konts— High  School. 
La  Crosse— High  Sdiool.i 
Ladoga— High  SchooL* 
Lafayette— 
Hifi^  School. 

Wea  Township  High  School. 
Lafontahie— High  School.* 
Lagrange— High  School. 
Lake— Lace  Townsh^  Hi^  Sdiod. 
Lagro— High  School. 
Laketon— High  School. 
LakeviUe— High  SchooL* 
La  Otto— High  School. 
Lapel— High  School. 
Laporte— High  School. 
Lawrenoeborg— High  School. 
Leavenworth— Hi^  School.* 
Lebanon— High  School. 
Letts— High  School. 
Liberty— High  School. 
Liberty  Centei^High  School.* 
Ligonier— High  School. 
Linden— High  School. 
LMton— High  School. 
Liztonr-High  School. 
Loganspat— 

Hi^  School. 

Metea  High  School. 
Loogootee— High  Sdiool. 
Lowell— High  School.* 
Looeme— High  School.* 
Lynn— High  School. 
Lyons— High  School. 
MoCoidsville-High  School. 
Madison— 

Hl^  School. 

High  School  (colored). 
Manilla— High  SchooL 
Marengo— High  School. 
Marlon— 

Hl^  School. 

Normal  InttUtUe, 
Markle— Hi^  School. 
MartinsyHle— High  Sdiool. 
Matthews-High  School. 
Mecca— High  School. 
MedaryvUle— High  School. 
Medora— High  School. 
Mellott— High  School. 
Men  tone- 
Beaver  Dam  Township  Hi^  School. 

High  School. 
Merom—  Union  Chrittittn  Academy. 
Michigan  City— High  School. 

1  Commission  expired  June  30, 1915. 


Michigantown— High  School.* 
Middlebury— High  School. 
Middletown— High  School. 
Milan— High  School. 
Mil/ord— High  School. 
Millersburg— High  School.* 
Milroy— Hi^  School. 
Milton— High  School. 
Mishawak^High  School. 
MitcheU— High  School. 
Modoo- 

Hlgh  School. 

Hontsville  Township  High  School. 

Monon— High  School. 

Monroe— High  School. 

Monroe— City  High  SchooL 

Monroeyille— High  School. 

Monrovia— High  School.* 

Montesuma— High  School. 

Montioello— High  School. 

Montmorenci— High  School. 

Montpeliei^High  School. 

Moores  Hill— OoUey*  Aeademp, 

Moreland— High  School. 

Mooresvllle— High  School. 

Morgantown— High  School. 

Morocco— High  School.      •  * 

Morristown— Hi^  School. 

Mount  Summit— High  School. 

Mount  Vernon— High  School. 

Mulberry- 
High  School. 
Weidntr  InttUuU, 

Munoie— 

High  School. 
Normal  Institute, 
Royerton  High  School. 

Nappanee— High  School. 

Nashville— High  School. 

New  Albany- 
High  Scaool. 
High  School  (colored). 

New  Augusta— High  School. 

Newburg— High  School.* 

New  Carlisle— High  School. 

Newcastle— High  School. 

New  Harmony— High  School. 

New  Haven— High  School. 

New  London— High  School.* 

New  Market— High  School. 

New  Paris— High  School.* 

Newport— High  School.* 

New  Richmond— High  School. 

Newtown— High  School. 

Nfaieveh— High  School.* 

Noblesville— High  School. 

North  Judson— High  School. 

North  Liberty— High  School. 

North  Manchester- 
Chester  Township  High  School. 
High  SchooL 
Mancheeter  Academy. 

North  Salem— High  School. 

North  Vernon— High  School. 

Notre  Dame— Marp^s  Academy. 

*  Commission  expired  June  30, 1914. 
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Oakland  City— 

CoUege, 

HIghScbool. 
Oaklandon— High  SchooL 
Oaktown— High  School. 
Odon— High  School. 

Oldenburg— it  cadmiro/tke/mfMetaBte  Conceptkm 

Onward— High  SchooL 

Orland— High  School. 

Orleans— High  School 

Osceola— Bango  Township  High  SchooL 

Osgood— High  School.! 

Ossian— High  SchooL 

Otterbein-High  SchooL 

Otwell-High  SchooL 

OwensvUIe— High  SchooL 

Oxford-High  School. 

PaoU- High  SchooL 

Paragon— High  School.^ 

Parker— Monroe  High  School. 

Pendleton— High  School. 

PennvUle— High  SchooL 

PerrysvUle— Highland  Township  High  SchooL 

Peru— High  SchooL 

Petersburg— High  SchooL 

Petroleum— High  SchooL 

Pimento— High  Schodl. 

Pine  Villag»-High  SchooLi 

Plainfield— 

Central  Aeaimiif, 
HighSehooL 

PteinviDe— 

Epsom  Township  High  SchooL 
Hi«^  SchooL 

Pleasant  Lake— High  SchooL 

Plymouth— High  SchooL 

Portland— High  SchooL 

Poseyville— High  SchooL 

Princeton- 
High  SchooL 
High  School  (oolored).^ 

Pulaski-High  School.! 

Raub— High  SchooL 

Redkey— High  School. 

Remington— High  SchooL 

Rensselaer— High  School. 

Reynolds— High  School.^ 

Richmond— High  SchooL 

Ridgeville- 

Groen  Township  High  SchooL 

HighSehooL 

Jefferson  High  SchooL 

RUey— Hic^  School. 

Rising  Sun— High  SchooL 

Roachdale— High  SchooL 

Roann— High  School. 

Roanoke— High  SchooL 

Rochester— High  SchooL 

Rockport— High  SchooL 

Rockville-High  SchooL 

Rolling  Prairie- 
High  School. 
InterlaSun  School, 

Rome  City— High  SchooL 

Ronmey— High  School. 

Roeedale— High  SchooL 


RossviUe— High  SchooL 

Royal  Center— High  SchooL 

Rushville-Hlgh  SchooL 

RusseUville— High  SchooL 

RussiaviUe-High  School.^ 

St.  Joe-High  School.1 

St.  Mjorj-oUth^Wood^Acaiemf, 

St.  Paul— High  School.* 

Salem— High  School. 

Sandbom— High  SchooL 

Saratoga— High  School.^ 

ScirclevUle— High  School.^ 

Soottsburg— High  SchooL 

Selma— High  School. 

Sejrmour— High  School. 

SharpsviUe— High  SchooL 

«helbyvllle-High  SchooL 

Sheridan— High  SchooL 

Shipshewana— High  School. 

Shoals-High  SchooL 

Silver  Lake-High  School. 

SmithviUe-High  SchooL 

South  Bend- 
High  SchooL 
8U  Jo9epk*$  College, 

South  Milford— High  SchooL 

Southport— High  SchooL 

South  Whitley— High  SdwoL* 

Spencer- Higji  SchooL 

Spenoenille-High  SchooL 

Spioeland— cademf. 

Star  City-High  School. 

Staunton— Hi^  SchooL 

SteYTartsville— High  SchooL 

StUesvUle-Hlgh  SchooL^ 

StUlweU— HighSehooL 

StinesviUe-High  SchooL 

StockweU-High  SchooL 

Strang^- High  SchooL^ 

Sullivan— High  SchooL 

SummitvUle— High  SchooL 

Swayxee— Hi£^  SchooL 

Sweetsers— High  SchooL' 

SwiU  City— High  SchooL 

Syracuse— High  SchooL 

Tangier- High  School. 

Taylorsvllle— German  Township  High  BobooL 
TeU  City— H101  SchooL 
Terre  Haute— 

Garfield  High  School. 

Glenn  Township  High  SchooL 

State  Normal  High  SchooL 

St.  Joteph*8  Academy. 

Wiley  High  SdRooL 
Thorn  town— High  SchooL 
Tipton— 

HighSehooL 

St.  Joieph'8  Aeademf, 
Topeka^Hlgh  SchooL 
Trafalgar— High  SchooL 
Twelve  Mile— High  SchooL 
Union  City- 
High  SchooL 

Jackson  High  SchooL 

Wayne  High  School. 
Union  Mills-High  SchooL 
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University  Heighto— Minna  Central  UfUversUf 
Aeademjf. 

Upland— 

HigH  School. 
Tavlor  UnkfenUf. 

Urbana— High  Sohool. 

Valley  Milto-Hlgh  SchooL 

VaUonia-HighSchooL 

Valparaiso- 
High  School. 
UtUveraitp. 

Van  Buren— High  School. 

Veedersborg- High  SchooL 

Versailles-High  School. 
•  Vevay— High  SchooL 

Vincennes— 
High  School 
St.  Row  Academy. 

Wabash- 
Chippewa  High  Sduxri. 
Linlawn  High  SchooL 

Wadesville-High  SchooL 

Waktfrusa— High  School.^ 

WaldroD— High  SdiooL 

Walkerton— High  School.i 

Wallaoe-HighSdiooL 
.  WaltoD- Hig^  SdhooLi 

Wanamaker— New  Bethel  High  SchooL 

Wanatah— High  SchooL 

Warren— Hi^  SchooL 

Warsaw— Hiith  SchooL 

Washington— High  SchooL 

Waterloo— High  SchooL 

Waveland— High  SchooL 

Wawaka— High  SchooL 

Waynetown— High  SchooL 

West  Baden— High  School. 


Westfield— High  SchooL 

West  Lafoyette— High  SchooL 

West  Lebanon— High  School.^ 

West  Middleton— High  SchooLt 

West  Newton— High  School. 

Westpoint— High  School.^ 

Westport-Hi^  8diooL» 

West  Terre  Haute-High  SchooLi 

Westville— High  SchooLi 

Wheatfield— High  SchooL 

Wheatland— High  SchooL 

Wheeler— High  School. 

Whiteland— High  SchooL 

Whitestown— High  8chooL» 

White  Water— High  SchooL 

Whiting— High  SchooL 

Wilkinson— High  School.i 

Williamsburg— High  SchooL 

Williamsport-Hi^  SchooLi 

Winamao— High  School. 

Winchester- 
High  SchooL 
Lincoln  High  SchooL 
McKinley  High  SchooL 

Wfaid&ll— High  School. 

Wingate— High  SchooL 

Winona  Lake— TTwuma  College, 

Winslow— High  SdiooLi 

Woloott-High  SchooL 

WolcottvIUe-High  SchooL 

Wolflake— High  School.i 

Woodbum— Maomee  Township  High  SchooL 

Worthlngton— High  SchooL 

Yorktown— High  School. 

Young  America— High  School. 

Zionsrille— High  School. 


IOWA. 


Approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  accredited  by  the  Iowa  State  University  for  the  year  1915-16. 


University  admission  requirements. . 
Prescribed  units: 


atios  

History  

Foreign  language.. 
Eleotivee  


Ackley— High  SchooL 
Adair-High  SchooL 
Adel— Hi^  SchooL 
Alton- Hiith  SchooL 
Agency— High  SchooL 
Albla-High  SchooL 
Alden— His^  SchooL 
Algona—His^  SchooL 
Allerton— High  SchooL 
Alta-High  SchooL 
Alton— High  SchooL 
Akron— High  SchooL 
Ames— High  SchooL 
Anamosa— High  SchooL 
Anit»-His^  SchooL 
Arthur— High  SchooL 
Atlantio-High  SchooL 
Audubon— Hic^  SdiooL 


Units. 
....  15 


3 
6J 


Aurelia— High  School. 
Avoca— High  SchooL 
Bancroftr-5L  John' 9  Parodhial  SckodU 
Battle  Creek— High  SchooL 
Bayard— High  SchooL 
Bedford- High  SchooL 
Belle  Plaine— High  SchooL 
Bellevue— High  School. 
Belmond— High  SchooL 
Blairstown— High  SchooL 
Blockton— Higfh  SchooL 
Bloomfield— High  SchooL 
Boone— High  SchooL 
Brixton— High  SchooL 
Britt-High  SchooL 
Brooklyn— High  School. 
Buffalo  Center— High  School. 
Burlington— Hig^  SdiooL 
1  Commission  expired  June  30, 1915. 
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Burt^High  School. 
Calmar— High  BchooL 
Carroll— High  School 
Casey— High  SchooL 
Castana— High  SchooL 
C«dar  Falls— 
High  SchooL 

Iowa  State  Teachers  CoUege,  Training 
ment. 

Cedar  Rapids-High  SchooL 

Center  Point— High  SchooL 

Central  City— High  SchooL 

Centervill^High  SchooL 

Charlton— High  SchooL 

Charles  City— High  SchooL 

Charter  Oak— High  School. 

Cherokee- 
High  SchooL 
MowUSt,  Marft, 

Cindnnati— High  SdiooL 

Clarinda— High  SchooL 

Clarksville— High  SchooL 

Clarence— High  SchooL 

Clarion— High  SchooL 

Clearfield- High  SchooL 

Clear  Lake— High  SchooL 

Clinton- 
High  SchooL 

Mount  St.  CUUre  Academy, 

Coggon— High  SchooL 

Coin— High  SchooL 

CoUax— High  SchooL 

College  Springs— High  School. 

Cohimbus  Junction— High  School. 

Colo— High  School. 

Conrad— High  School. 

Coon  Rapids— High  SchooL 

Coming— High  School. 

CorrecUonville-High  School. 

Corydon-High  School. 

Council  Blufls-High  School. 

Cresco— High  School. 

Creston— High  School. 

Cumberland— High  School. 

Dallas  Center— High  School. 

Danbury— High  School. 

Davenport- 
High  SchooL 

ImvMctUate  Conception  Acadmf. 

St.Ambrote  Collegiate  Academy. 

St,  KatheHne'8 School, 
Da3rton— High  School. 
Deoorah— High  School. 
Deep  River- High  SchooL 
Denmark— High  SchooL 
Denison— 

High  School. 

Deniaon  Normal  SchooL 
Des  Moines— 

East  High  School. 

North  High  School. 

West  High  School. 

Grand  View  Academy, 

St,  John'8  High  School, 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 
De  Witt— High  School. 
Dexter— High  School. 


Dows— High  School. 
Dubuque— 

College  High  School. 

High  School. 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  Academy, 
St.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Dunlap— High  School. 

Dysart— High  SchooL 
Eagle  Grove- 
High  School. 
Sacred  Heart  High  SchooL 

Earlham— High  School. 

Eddyville-High  School. 

Eldon— High  School. 

Eldora— High  SchooL 

Elkader— High  School. 

Elliott— High  School. 

Emerson— High  SchooL 

Emmetsburg— High  School. 

E  pwarih— Seminary. 

Essex— High  School. 

Estherville— High  School. 

Everly— Consolidated  High  SchooL 

Exira— High  School. 

Fairfield— 

High  SchooL 

Parsons  College  Academy. 

Farmington— High  School 

Farragut— High  School. 

Fayette— High  School. 

Fonda— High  School. 

Forest  City- 
High  School. 
Waldorf  College. 

Fort  Dodge-High  School. 

Fort  Madison- High  SchooL 

Fremont— High  School. 

Oalva— High  School. 

Garden  Grove— High  SchooL 

Garner— High  SchooL 

George— High  School. 

Gilmoreaty- High  SdiooL 

Gladbrook— High  School. 

Glenwood— High  School. 

Glidden— High  School. 

Grand  Junction— High  School. 

Greene— High  School. 

Greenfield— High  School. 

Grlswold— High  School. 

Grinnell— High  School. 

Grundy  Center— High  School. 

Gutherie  Center— High  School. 

Guttenberg- High  School. 

Hamburg— High  School. 

Hampton— High  SchooL 

Harlan— High  School. 

Hartley— High  School. 

Hawarden- High  School. 

Hedrick— High  School. 

Hiteman— High  School. 

Holstein— High  School. 

Hopkinton— X«nox  College  Academy, 

Hubbard— High  School. 

Hull— High  School.  * 

Humboldt— High  School. 

Humeston— High  School. 

Ida  Grove— High  School. 
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Independence— High  SchooL 

Indianola— High  School. 

Inwood— High  School. 

Iowa  City- 
High  School. 
Iowa  City  Academy, 
St.  Mary*s  High  Scko<a. 
St,  Patrick's  High  School. 

Iowa  Falls- 
High  School. 
ElUuwrth  Academy, 

Ireton— High  School. 

Jefferson— High  SchooL 

Jewell- 
High  School. 
Jetoell  Lutheran  OoUege, 

Keokuk— 

High  School. 

St.  Peter' 9  High  School. 

Keosauqtia— High  School 

Keota— High  School. 

Kingsley— High  School. 

Knoxvillo— High  School. 

Lake  City— High  School. 

Lake  MiUs— High  School. 

Lake  Park— High  School. 

Lamoni— High  School. 

Lansing— High  School. 

Laporte  City— High  School. 

Larchwood— High  School. 

Laurens— High  School. 

Lehigh— High  School. 

Le  Mars- 
High  School. 

Western  Unkm  College  Academy. 
Lenox— High  School. 
Leon— High  School. 
Lisbon— High  School. 
Liyermore— High  School. 
Logan— High  School. 
Lohrvillfr-High  School. 
Luveme— High  School. 
Lyons — 

High  School. 

Our  Lady  of  A  ngela  Academy. 
Malvern— High  School. 
Manchester— High  School. 
Manilla— High  School. 
Manning- High  School. 
Manson— High  School. 
Mapleton— High  School. 
Maquoketa— High  School. 
Marathon— High  School. 
Marcus — High  School. 
Marengo— High  School. 
Marion— High  School. 
Marshalltown— High  SchooL 
Mason  City— High  School. 
McGregor— High  School. 
Mechanlcsville— High  SchooL 
Mediapolis— High  SchooL 
Milford— High  School. 
Mllo— High  School. 
Missouri  VaUey— High  SchooL 
Mondamln— High  SchooL 

467300—16  3 


Monona— High  SchooL 
Monroe— High  SchooL 
Montezuma— High  School. 
Montioello— High  SchooL 
Morning  Sun— High  SchooL 
Moulton— High  SchooL 
Mount  Ayr— High  SchooL 
Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 
Mount  Vernon— High 'SchooL 
Murray— High  SchooL 
Muscatine-i-Hlgh  SchooL 
Nashua— High  School. 
Neolan-High  SchooL 
Nevada— High  SchooL 
Newell— High  SchooL 
New  Hampton— High  SchooL 
New  London— High  SchooL 
New  Pro\idenc©— High  School. 
New  Sharon— High  SchooL 
Newton— High  SchooL 
Nora  Springs— High  School. 
North  English— High  SchooL 
Northwood— High  School. 
Oakland— High  School. 
Odebolt— High  SchooL 
Oelwein— High  SchooL 
Ogden— High  SchooL 
Olin— High  SchooL 
Onawa— High  SchooL 
Orange  City- 
High  SchooL 

North  Western  Classical  Academy, 
Orient— High  SchooL 
Osage— 

Cedar  VaUey  Seminary, 

High  SchooL 
Osceola— High  SchooL 
Oskaloosa— 

High  Sdiool. 

Penn  College  Academy, 
Ottumwa— Hi^  SchooL 
Oxford— High  School. 
Panora— High  SchooL 
Parkersburg— High  SchooL 
PauUina— High  School. 
Pella— High  SchooL 
Perry— High  School. 
Pocahontas— High  SchooL 
Pomeroy— High  SchooL 
Postville— High  SchooL 
Prairie  City— High  SchooL 
Preston— High  SchooL 
Priraghar— High  S<!hooL 
Radcliffe— High  School. 
Randolph— Hi^  SchooL 
Red  Oak— Hi^  SchooL 
Reinbeck— High  School. 
RiceviUe-High  School. 
Rlverton- High  SchooL 
Rockford— High  SchooL 
Rock  Rapids— High  SchooL 
Rock  VaUey— High  School. 
Rockwell  City— High  SchooL 
Roland— Hi^  SchooL 
Rolfe— High  SchooL 
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Kuthven—Hlgh  School 
Sabula— High  School. 
Sac  City— High  School 
St.  Ansgar— High  School 
Salem— Hl|^  School 
Salix-High  School 
Sanborn— High  School 
Schaller— High  School 
Seymour— High  School, 
Sheffield- High  School 
Shelby— High  School. 
Sheldon— High  School 
Shell  Rock— High  School 
Shenandoah— High  School 
Sibley— Hi0i  School. 
Sidney— Hi^  School 
Sigouraey— High  School. 
Sioux  Center— High  School 
Sioux  City— 

Cathedral  School. 

HighSdiool 
Sioux  Rapids— Hi^  School 
Sloan— High  School. 
Spencer— High  School. 
Spirit  Lake— High  School 
Springville— High  School 
Stanton— High  School 
Stanwood— Hi0i  School 
State  Center— High  School 
Storm  Lake— High  School. 
Story  City— High  School 
Strawberry  Point-High  School 
Stuart— High  School 
Sumner— High  School 
Sutherland— High  School 
Tabor— High  School 
Tama— High  School 
Tipton— High  School 


Toledo— High  School 
Traer- High  School 
Union— Hi^  School 

University  Park— HoUneu  Acadsmp. 

Ute-High  School 

Vafl-Hi^  Sdiool 

Valley  Junction— Hi^  School 

Victor— High  Bdiool 

Vflliaca^High  School 

Vinton— 

High  School 

TUford  Academy. 
Walker— High  School 
Wataiutr-High  School 
WapeDo— High  School 
Washington— Hic^  School 
Waterloo — 

(East)— High  School 

(West)— High  School 
Waukon— High  School 
Waverly— 

Hi^  School 

Watburg  CoUege  Academy, 
Webster  City— High  School 
Wellman— High  School. 
West  Bend— High  School 
West  Branch— High  School 
West  Liberty— High  School 
West  Side— High  School 
West  Union— Hi^  School 
What  Cheer— Hi^  School 
Whiting— High  School 
Williamsburg— High  School 
Wilton— High  School 
Winfield— High  School 
Whiterset— High  School 
Woodbine— High  School 


KANSAS. 

Accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  University  of  Kansas,  for  the  year  1915-16. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements   15 

No  suDiects  prescribed,  but  the  following  (together  with  the  indicated  unit  values)  recom- 
mended: 

English  -•   3 

Mathematics   2  J 

Foreign  language   8 

Science   2 

History  and  social  science   1 

Electlves   '  3i 

("All  students  graduating  from  high  schools  in  class  A  or  class  B  are  admitted  to  the  State  institutions 
without  examination  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  showing  that  they  have  completed  at  least  15 
units  of  regular  high-school  work.") 

CLASS  A. 


Abilene— High  School. 
Alma— High  School. 

Altamont— Labette  County  High  SchooL 

Anthony— High  School. 

Argentine— High  School. 

Arkansas  City— High  SchooL 

Ashland— High  School. 

Atchison— High  School. 

Augusta— High  School 

Belleville— High  School. 

Beloit— High  School 

Burlmgton— High  SchooL 


Caney- High  School. 

Chanute— High  School. 

Clhapman— Dickinson  Coimty  High  School. 

Cherokee— Oawford  Coimty  High  SchooL 

Cherryvale— High  SchooL 

Clay  Center— Clay  County  High  School 

Cofleyvnie— High  School 

Colby— Sumner  Coimty  High  School. 

Columbus— Cherokee  County  High  School. 

Concordia— High  SchooL 

Cottonwood  Falls— Chase  (bounty  High  School 

Council  Grove— High  SchooL 
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Dodge  City— High  School. 
Effingham— Atchison  County  High  School. 
El  Dorado— High  School. 
EUsworth— High  School. 
Emporia— High  SchooL 
Eskridge— High  School. 
Em^ka— High  School. 
Fort  Scott— High  School. 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Fredonla— High  School. 
Galena— High  School. 
Garden  City— High  School. 
Gamett— High  School. 
Oirard— High  School. 
Goodland— Sherman  County  Hign  School. 
Great  Bend— High  School. 
Greensburg- Kk>wa  County  High  School. 
Hays— High  School. 
Herrington— High  School. 
Hiawatha— High  School. 
Hoisington— High  School. 
Holton— High  School. 
Horton— High  School. 
Humboldtr-High  School. 
Hutchinson— High  School. 
Independence— Montgomery  County  High  School, 
lola— High  School. 
Jewell  City— High  School. 
Junctton  City— High  School. 
Kansas  City- 
High  School. 

Sumner  High  School  (colored). 
Kingman— High  School. 
Kinsley— High  Scliool. 
Lamed— High  School. 
Lawreno^High  School. 
Leavenworth— High  School. 
Lincoln— High  School. 


Lhidsborg— High  School. 

Lyons— High  School. 

Manhattan— High  School. 

Marion— High  School. 

MarysvOle— High  School. 

McPherson— High  School. 

Minneapolis— High  School. 

Neodesha— High  School. 

Newton— High  School. 

Nickerson— Reno  County  High  School. 

Norton— County  High  School. 

Oberlin— Decatur  ('ounty  High  School. 

Olathe— High  School. 

Osborne— High  School. 

Ottawa— High  School. 

Paola— High  School. 

Parsons— High  School. 

Peabody— Hi^h'School. 

Pittsburg— High  School. 

Pratt— High  School. 

Rosedale— High  School. 

RusseU— High  School. 

Sabethar-High  School. 

St.  John— High  SchooL 

Salina-High  School. 

Seneca— High  SchooL 

Smith  Center— High  SchooL 

Stafford— High  School. 

Sterlhig- High  School. 

Topeka— High  SchooL 

Valley  Falls-High  SchooL 

Wa  Keeney— Trego  County  High  School. 

Waahington— High  SchooL 

Wellington— Sumner  County  High  School. 

Wichlta^High  SchooL 

Whifleld— High  School. 

Yates  Center-High  SchooL 


CLASS  B — RANK  I.* 


Alden— High  School. 

Almena— High  School. 

Alta  Vista-High  SchooL 

Altoona— High  SchooL 

Argonla— Dixon  Township  High  SchooL 

Attica— High  SchooL 

Atwood— Rawlfais  County  High  SchooL 

Axtell— High  SchooL 

Baldwin— High  School. 

Belle  Plaine— High  SchooL 

Bhie  Rapid»— High  School. 

Banner  Springs— High  School. 

Bocklin- High  SchooL 

Burlingame— High  SchooL 

Caldwell— High  SchooL 

Canton— High  SchooL 

Cawker  City— High  SchooL 

Cedar  Val^High  SchooL 

Centralia— High  SchooL 

Cimarron— High  SchooL 

Clearwater— High  SchooL 

auton— High  SchooL 

Coldwater- High  SchooL 

Douglass— High  SchooL 


Downs— High  School. 
EUinwood— High  SchooL 
EUifr-Uigh  SchooL 
Erie— High  SchooL 
Fairview— High  SchooL 
Florence— High  SchooL 
Formoso— High  SchooL 
Fowler— High  School. 
Frontenac— High  SchooL . 
Gas— High  School. 
Halstead-IIigh  School. 
Harper— High  School. 
Hartford— High  SchooL 
Highland— High  SchooL 
Howard— High  School. 
Kincafd— High  SchooL 
Lakfai— High  SchooL 
Liberal— High  SchooL 
Lyndon— High  SchooL 
Macksville— High  SchooL 
Mankato— High  School. 
McLouth— High  School. 
Meade— High  SchooL 
Medicine  Lodge— High  SchooL 


1  Four-year  high  schools  which  are  accredited,  but  which  onaccountof  financial  and  other  considerations 
do  not  provide  courses  of  study  covering  all  departments  of  secondary  work  or  in  which  there  is  not  the 
9  degree  of  i)ermanency  and  efficiency  in  general  administration. 
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Moline— High  School. 
Ness  City— High  School. 
Oakley— High  School. 
Onaga— High  School. 
Osage  City— High  School. 
Ossawatomie— High  School. 
Oskalooea— High  School. 
rhlUipsburg— High  School. 
Plahiville— High  School. 
Pleasanton— High  School. 
'  Reading— High  School. 
Robinson— High  School. 
Rose  HUl— High  School. 
RossviUe— High  School. 
Sedan— High  School. 

GLASa 

Alton— High  School. 
Atlanta—High  School. 
Anthony— Spring  Township  High  School. 
Basehor— High  School. 
Belpre— High  School. 
Beverly— High  School 
Bronson— High  School. 
Brookville— High  School. 
Buffalo— High  School. 
Burden— High  School. 
Bums— High  School. 
Burr  Oak— High  School. 
Burrton— High  School. 
Carbondale— High  School. 
Chase— High  School. 
Cheney— High  School. 
CircleviUe— High  School. 
Clafin— High  School. 
Clyde— High  School. 
Colony— High  School. 
Conway  Springs— High  School. 
Cunningham— High  School. 
Delphos— High  School. 
Derby— High  School. 
Dexter- High  School. 
/  Dighton— Lane  County  High  School. 

Easton— High  School. 
Edwardsvilie— High  School. 
Elwood— High  School. 
Englewood—High  School. 
Everest— High  School. 
Geneseo— High  School. 
Glasco— High  School. 
Glen  Elder— High  School. 
Goddard— High  School. 
Greenleaf— High  School. 
Gypsum— High  School. 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Hanover— High  School. 
Harvey  \ille— High  School . 
Haselton— High  School. 
Hill  City— High  School. 
HIllsboro-HIgh  School. 
Hoxle— Sheridan  County  High  School. 
Jetmore— High  School. 
Kiowa— High  School. 
La  Crosse— High  School. 
La  Cygne— High  School. 
La  Harpe— High  School. 
Lansing— High  School. 
Latham— High  School. 
Lebanon— High  School. 
Lebo-High  School. 


Sedgwick— High  School. 

Solomon— High  School. 

Stockton— High  School. 

Tonganoxie— High  SchooL 

Troy— High  School. 

Wamego— High  School. 

Waterville— High  School. 

Wathenar-High  School. 

Wellsville— High  School. 

Wetmore— High  School. 

White  Cloud— High  School. 

White  Water— High  School. 

Williamsburg— High  School. 

Wilson— Ellsworth  County  High  School. 

t — RANK  n. 

Leon— High  School. 

Le  Roy— High  School. 

Lewis— High  School. 

Lfa wood— High  School. 

Little  River- High  School. 

Logan— High  School. 

Lucas— High  School. 

Luray— High  School. 

Madison— High  School. 

Marquette— High  School. 

Melvem— High  School. 

Meriden— High  School. 

Moran— High  School. 

Morrill— High  School. 

Mound  City— High  School. 

Moundridge— High  School. 

Mount  Hope— High  School. 

Mulberry— High  School. 

Mul\*ane— High  School. 

Natoma— High  School. 

Neosho  Falls— High  School. 

Nortonville-High  School. 

Norwich— High  School. 

Oakland— High  School. 

Oswego— High  School. 

Over  brook— High  School. 

Oxford— High  School. 

Pawnee  Rock— High  School. 

Perry— High  School. 

Pomona— High  School. 

Protection— High  School. 

Randolph— High  School. 

St.  Francis— Cheyenne  County  High  School. 

St.  Marys— High  School. 

Scott— Scott  County  High  School. 

Severance— High  School. 

Se very— High  School. 

Sharon— High  School. 

Sharon  Springs— High  School. 

Soldier— High  School. 

Spearvllle— High  School. 

Splvey— High  School. 

Sprtog  HlU-Hlgh  School. 

Syracuse— High  School. 

Toronto— High  School. 

Towanda— High  School. 

Tribime— Greeley  County  High  School. 

UdaU— High  School. 

Valley  Center— High  School. 

Westmoreland— High  School. 

White  Clt y— High  School. 

Whichester— High  School. 
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. CLASS 

Admire— HUh  School. 
Amerlcus—High  School. 
Andover— ^Igh  School. 
Assaria— High  School. 
Barnard— High  School. 
Bazine— High  School. 
Beattfe— High  School. 
Benedictr-High  School. 
Blue  Mound— High  School. 
Brownell— High  School. 
Bunker  Hill— High  School. 
Chetope— High  School. 
Coming— High  School. 
Courtland— High  School. 
Cuba— High  School. 
Edna— High  School. 
Elsmore— High  School. 
Enterprise— High  School. 
Esbon— High  School. 
Eudora— High  School. 
Garden  Plain— High  School. 
Gardner— High  School. 
Goff— High  School. 
Grenola— High  School. 
Haven— High  School. 
Havensvllle— High  School. 
Hope— High  School. 
Hugoton— High  Sehool. 
Ingalls— High  School. 
Irving— H|gh  School. 
Jamestown— High  School. 
Kipp— High  School. 
Lecompton— High  School. 
Leotl— Wichita  County  High  School. 
LoDgton— High  School. 
Lost  Springs— High  School. 
Maize— High  School. 
Maple  Hill— High  School. 
McCracken— High  School. 
McCime— High  School. 
Merriam— High  School. 
Mildred— Hi«^  School. 
Milton^High  School. 

Academies  and  private  institutions  accredited, 

Baldwin— Bok^"  University  Academy. 
Concordia— iVozareift  Academy. 
Hesston— i4  cademy, 
Kansas  City— On/AoZic  High  School. 
lieavenworth — 

Cathedral  High  School. 

St.  Mary's  Academy, 


B — ^EANK  in. 

Minneola— High  School. 

Morehead— High  School. 

Mound  Valley— High  SchooL 

Muscotah— High  School. 

Neosho  Rapids— High  School. 

New  Ulysses— Grant  County  High  School. 

Oneida— High  School. 

Oiawkie— High  School. 

Palco— High  School. 

Portis— High  School. 

Potwin— High  School. 

Powhattan— High  School. 

Preston— High  School. 

Quenemo— High  School. 

Quincy— High  School. 

Qulnter— High  School. 

Ramona— High  School. 

Randall— High  School. 

Ransom— High  School. 

Redfield— High  School. 

Republic— High  School. 

Rock  Creek— High  School. 

Russell  Springs— High  School. 

Savonburg— High  School. 

Scandia— High  School. 

Scranton— High  School. 

Silver  Lake— High  School. 

Stark— High  School. 

Stunmerfleld— High  School. 

Sylvan  Grove— High  School. 

Tescott— High  School. 

Thayer— High  School. 

UUca-High  School. 

Vermilion — High  School. 

Viola— High  School. 

VirgU— High  School. 

Waldo— High  School. 

Wahiut-High  School. 

Walton— High  School. 

Weir— High  School. 

Whiting— High  School. 

Winona— High  School. 


but  not  classified: 

Newton— College  Academy. 
Ottawa—  University  Academy. 
Paola—  Ursidine  Academy. 
Salina— iSocreii  Heart  Academy. 
Topeka—  Washburn  College  Academy. 
Wichita— Fri«7uf«  University  Academy. 
y^iDfkld— Southwestern  Academy. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Accredited  by  the  Unlverelty  of  Kentucky,  January,  IBlfi. 

Units, 

Admission  requirements  -.   16 

Prescribed  units:  m 

English   3 

Mathematics   2} 

Foreign  language   4 

'         History   I 

Science   1 

Electlves  -   3^ 

CLASS  A. 


Ashland— High  School 

Auburn— <>ounty  High  SchooL 

Augusta— High  School. 

Barboursville— 
BoptM  InatUute. 
Union  College, 

Bowling  Green- 
High  SchooL 
Ogien  College. 

Western  Kentucky  NormaL 
CampbeUvnie— i2ti*w«  Creelt  Academy, 
Carllsle-Higli  School. 
CarroUton— High  SohooL 
Catlettsburg— High  School. 
Central  City— High  School. 
Clinton— Jtfdrdn  Univereiiy  SehooL 
Columbia— Lifk2««if-  WUaon. 
Corydon— High  School. 
CovtDgton— High  School. 
Cynthiana— High  SchooL 
Dawson  Springs— High  School. 
Dayton— High  School. 

Elizabethtown— Hardhi  County  Hi^  SohooL 
Elkton— 

High  SohooL 

VanderbUt  TrakiHig  SchooL 
Falmouth— High  SchooL 
Flemingsburg— High  SchooL 
Franklbrt— High  School. 
Franklin— High  Scho<^L 
FrmchbuTg— High  School, 
Fulton— High  School. 
Georgetown— 

Cardome  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Glasgow— High  School. 
Greenville-  High  School. 
Hordinsburg— County  Hi^  SchooL 
Harrodsburg— High  School. 
Hartford- High  School. 
Henderson— High  School. 
Hopkinsville-High  SchooL 
Jackson— OoB«^io^  InstUvie, 
La  Orange— BLigh  School. 
Lancaster— High  SchooL 
Lawrencebiirg— 

City  High  SchooL 

County  High  SchooL 
Lebanon— High  School. 
Lexington— 

HamUion  CoUcge. 

High  SchooL 

Sayre  CcUege. 
London— Su€  Benncf  Memorial. 
Louisa— High  School. 


LouisvUie— 

Girls'  High  SohooL 

KenHicky  Home  Sdtooi  for  Qirle, 

Male  High  SohooL 

St.  Xavier  College, 

SempU  CdOegiaU  Sdutol. 

Training  School. 
Ludlow— High  School. 
Lyndon— £enhidky  Military  InttUm, 
MadisonyHle-Hlg^  SchooL 
Mayfield— High  School. 
MaysvUle-High  SchooL 
Middlcsboro-High  SchooL 
Midway— 

Hi£^  SohooL 

Kentueky  Female  Orphan  School. 
Millersburg— 

Female  CdUege. 

MUitary  InsHtvie. 
Morganfield— High  School. 
Mount  Sterling— High  SchooL 
Murray— High  SchooL 
Nasareth- JVozarctft  Academy. 
Nerinx— £or<tto  Academy. 
Newport— 

Academy  Notre  Dame  of  Providence. 

BeUevueHigh  School. 

High  SchooL 
N  icholasvUle— High  SchooL 
Owensboro— High  SchooL 
Owenton— Hifi^  SchooL 
Padueah— High  School. 
Paris— High  School. 
PikevUlA— ^cailemy. 
Prhiceton— Hi0i  School. 
Richmond- 

CaldweU  High  SchooL 

Eastern  Kentucky  NormaL 

Model  High  School. 
Russellville— £etfc«l  CoiUege,  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment. 
St.  Mary's— OaB<9e. 
Shelbyvflle— 

High  SchooL 

Science  HUl. 
Somerset— High  SohooL 
Springfield— Hi£^  SchooL 
Staniord— High  SchooL 
Stanton— C^o2<«^e. 
Sturgis— High  SchooL 
Versailles— J/or^rct  CoUege. 
Williamsburg— Cumftertond  Cotlege. 
Wilmore— il«M>ury  CoUege  Academy, 
Winchester— High  SchooL 
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AdalrdUe—Hlfi^  SohooL 
Alexaadiia— Ck>uiity  High  School. 
Arlington— High  School. 
Bardstown— High  School. 
Barlow— Hi^  School. 

Beaver  Dam— Western  Kentucky  Seminary. 

Bedford— Trimble  County  High  School. 

Benton— High  School. 

Bloomfield— High  School. 

Brandenberg— County  High  School. 

BrooksvUle— High  School. 

Burlington— County  High  School. 

Butler— High  School. 

Cadiz- High  School. 

Oalhoun— High  School. 

CampbeUsburg— Jil^A  School. 

CampbeUsville— County  High  School. 

Clay— High  School. 

Clinton— County  High  School. 

Cloverport— High  School. 

Columbia— High  School. 

Danvillfr— High  School. 

Dixon- High  Schod. 

Dry  Ridge— County  High  School. 

Earlington— High  School. 

Edmonton— County  High  School. 

Eminence— High  School. 

Erianger— High  School. 

Fordsville— High  School. 

Fort  Thomas— Highlands  High  School. 

Franklin—  Training  School. 

Grayson- High  School. 

Guthrie— High  School. 

Harlanr-^unty  High  School. 

Hawesville— Beechmont  High  School. 

Hazel  Green— Academy. 

Heath— County  High  School. 

Hickman— High  School. 

Hind  man— Settlement  School. 

Hodgenville— High  School. 

Horse  Cave— High  School. 

Independence— High  School. 

Junction  City— High  School. 

La  Center— County  High  School. 

Leitchfield— High  School. 

Lewisburg— County  High  School. 

Lexington-Picadome— County  High  School. 


LiUle  Rock— Graded  High  School. 

Livermor^— High  School. 

London — Graded  High  School. 

Louisville— iSbly  Rosary  Academy. 

Ifarion— High  School. 

Mayslick— County  High  School. 

Minerva— County  High  School. 

Montioello— Hi^  School. 

Morehead— Normal  School. 

If  organtown— Hifh  School. 

Mount  Sterling— County  High  School. 

Mount  Vernon— High  School. 

MunfordsviUe— High  School. 

New  Castle— High  School. 

NIcholasviJie— -Boy*'  School. 

North  Middleiown— (72^xM<caZ  and  BuHneu  College. 

Owensboro— County  High  School. 

Owingsville— City  High  School. 

Palntsville— 

High  School. 

Sandy  Valley  Seminary. 
Pembroke— High  School. 
PineviUe— High  School.  t 
Providence— High  School. 
Richmond- Jf(u2i«on  Institute. 
QsljBTSvfJl^  Magoffin  Institute. 
Sedalia— High  School. 
Sebree— High  School. 
Sharpsburg— High  School. 
Smiths  Grove— County  High  School. 
St.  Helens— High  School. 
Scottsvillfr— High  School. 
Tompkinsville— High  School. 
Uniontown— County  High  School. 
Utica— County  High  School. 
Vanceburg— County  High  School. 
Versaflles— High  School. 
Vine  Grove— High  School. 
Walton— County  High  School. 
Warsaw— High  School. 
Water  Valley— County  High  School. 
West  Liberty— High  School. 
Whitesville— County  High  School. 
Williamstown— Hi^  School. 
Wingo— High  School. 
Wicklifle— High  School. 


LOUISIANA. 

Approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Louisiana  for  the  year  1915-16. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements   14 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   2^ 

'  Foreign  language   2 

History   1 

Electives   5i 


Abbeville-High  School. 
Alexandria— High  School. 
Amite— High  School. 
Arcadia— High  School. 
Aahland— High  School. 


Athens— High  School. 
Bastrop— High  School. 
Baton  Rouge— 

'  Central  High  School. 
High  School. 


i  The  requirements  for  approval  of  schools  of  this  class  are  practically  the  same  as  those  for  the  Class  A 
schools,  the  main  difiTerence  being  that  they  require  but  two  teachers  who  must  devote  their  full  time  to 
high-school  subjects.  The  session  is  six  weeks  longer  than  that  of  the  Class  A  schools. 
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Baj' wood— High  School. 
Benton— High  School. 
JBernlcfr—Hlgh  School. 
Bienville— High  School. 
Bogalusa— High  School. 
Boyoe— High  School. 
Breaux  Bridge— High  School. 
Bnisly— High  School. 
Bunkie— High  School. 
Calhotm— High  School. 
CampU— High  School. 
Cataro— Grand  Prairie  High  School. 
Cheneyville— High  School. 
Choudrant— High  School. 
Clinton- High  School. 
Col£ax— High  School. 
Colcomb— Romeville  High  School. 
Columbia— High  School. 
Cotton  Valley— High  School. 
Coushatta— High  School. 
Covington— High  School. 
Crowley— High  School. 
Deerford— High  School. 
Delhi-High  School. 
DeniUm  Springs— High  School. 
De  Quhicy— High  School. 
De  Bidder— High  School. 
Dodson— High  School. 
Donaldsonville— High  School. 
Doylfaie— High  School. 
Dubach— High  School. 
Dutchtown— High  School. 
Ebenezer— High  School. 
Eros— High  School. 
Eunice— High  School. 
Evergreen— High  School. 
Farmerville— High  School. 
Florien— High  School. 
Forest  HiU— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Franklinton— High  School. 
Georgetown— High  School. 
Gibsland— High  School. 
Goldonna— High  School 
Gonzales— High  School. 
Grand  Cane— High  School. 
Grayson— High  School. 
Gretna— High  School. 
Gueydan— High  School. 
Hammond— High  School. 
Harrisonburg- High  School. 
Haughton— High  School. 
HajTiesville— High  School. 
Homer— High  School. 
Hope  Villa— Oak  Grove  High  School. 
Hornbeck- High  School. 
Houmar— Terrebonne  High  Sdiool. 
Independence— High  School. 
Iota— High  School. 
Jackson— High  School. 
Jeanerette— High  School. 
Jena— High  School. 
Jennings— High  School. 
Kinder— High  School. 
Labadieville— High  School. 
Lake  Arthur— High  School. 
Lake  Charles— High  SchooL 


Lake  Providence— High  School. 
Lecompte— High  School. 
Leesville— 

Bellevue  High  School. 

High  School. 
Lillle-Hlgh  School. 
Logansport— High  School. 
L<mgstreet— High  School. 
Lutcher— High  School. 
Mansfield— High  School. 
Mansura— High  School. 
Many— High  School. 
Marion— High  School. 
Marksvlllfr-Hlgh  School. 
Marthaville-Hlgh  School. 
MelvlUe-High  School. 
Mer  Rouge— High  School. 
Merrjrville— High  School. 
Minden— Hi^  School. 
Mineral— Wallace  High  School. 
Monroe— High  School. 
Monterey— Central  High  School. 
Morgan  City— High  School. 
Morse— High  School. 
Napoleonville— High  School. 
New  Iberia— High  School. 
Oakdale— High  School. 
Opelousas— High  School. 
Patterson— High  School.' 
Pelican— High  School. 
Pitkin— High  School. 
Plahi  Dealing— High  School. 
Plaquemine— High  School. 
Pleasant  HiU-High  School. 
PoUock— High  School. 
Ponchatoula— High  School. 
Pride-High  School. 
Rayne— High  School. 
Ravyille— High  School. 
Reserve— High  School. 
Robelhi— High  School. 
Saline— High  School. 
Shreveport— High  School. 
Simsboro— High  School. 
SlideU-IIigh  School. 
Spring  HiU-High  School. 
Stonewall— High  School. 
St.  Francisville— High  School. 
St.  Joseph— High  School. 
St.  Martinville— High  School. 
Sulphur— High  SchoNol. 
Tallulah— High  School. 
Thibodaux— High  School. 
Verda— High  School. 
Vidalia— High  School. 
Vidrine-Hlgh  School. 
Ville  Platte— High  School. 
Vinton— High  School. 
Vivian— High  School. 
Washington— High  School. 
Welsh-High  School. 
Westlake— High  School. 
White  Castle— High  School. 
WInnfleld— High  School. 
Winnsboro— High  School. 
Zachary— High  School. 
Zwolle-High  School. 
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Supplementary  list  of  secondary  sohools  acoredited  by  the  University  of  Louisiana. 


"  Graduates  of  each  of  the  following  secondary  schools  who  have  completed  the  four-year  high-school 
course,  or  the  equivalent,  \*ith  admission  credits  amounting  to  14  units,  will^be  admitted  to  the  freshman 
class." 


Baton  Rouge— 5/.  Vincent's  Academy. 

Donaldson vllle—^i.  Joseph's  Commercial  Irutitute. 

Gulfport— Gftt//  Coast  Afllitarp  Academy. 

Houma— iorton  Preparatory  School. 

Kentwood— High  School. 

Monroe— Monroe  City  High  School. 

New  Orleans- 
Boys'  High  School. 
Girls'  High  School. 
Chenet  Instituu. 


New  Orleans— Continued. 
FerreWs  School. 
Harris  Preparatory  School. 
Holy  Cross  College. 
Home  InstUfUe. 

Isidore  Newman  Manual  Training  School. 

Rugby  Academy.  ^ 
New  Roads — Poydras  Academy. 
Port  Qihsm—Chamherlain-Hunt  Academy. 
Washington— J<r)(f(tr«m  Military  Academy. 


MAINE. 


''Class  A"  schools  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools,  iGt  the  year  1915-16.  "Graduates  of 
schools  in  class  A  may  be  admitted  (to  the  University  of  Maine)  upon  their  school  records,  provided  they 
pursue  a  course  of  study  including  all  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  college  that  they  propose 
to  enter,  and  a  sufQcient  number  of  elective  subjects  to  make  up  a  total  of  14  units." 


Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   2\ 

Fweign  language   4 

History   1 

Elective   Z\ 


Abbot  Village— High  School. 
Addison— High  School. 
Albion— High  School. 
Alfred— High  School. 
Ashland— High  School. 
A  t  hsna— Somerset  A  cademy. 
Auburn— High  School. 
Augusta— High  School. 
Bangor— High  School. 
Bar  Harbor-Eden  High  School. 
Bath— High  School. 
Belfast— High  School. 
Belgrade— High  School. 
Berwick— High  School. 
Bethel— OowW'*  Academy. 
Biddeford— High  School. 
Bingham— High  School. 

Bluehill  Blttehill-George  Stevens  Academy, 

Boothbay  Harbor— High  School. 
Bowdoinham— Higli  School. 
Bradford— High  School. 
Brewer— High  School. 
Bridgton— High  School. 
Bridgewater  Center— Bridgewater  Classical 
tute. 

Bristol— High  Scfiool. 

Brookin— High  School. 

Brooks— High  School. 

BrooksvUle— High  School. 

Brown ville— High  School. 

Brunswick— High  School. 

Bryant  Pond— "W  oodstock  High  School. 

Btickfleld— High  School. 

Buxton  Center-^Buxton  High  School. 

BackspOTt — East  Maine  Conference  Seminary. 

QetaAs^ Academy. 

Camden — High  School. 

Caribou— High  School. 


Casco— High  School.  . 
Castlne— High  School. 
Charleston— Hi^^iTM  Classical  Institute. 
Cherry  field — Cherry  field  Academy. 
Clinton— High  School. 
Columbia  Falls— High  School. 
Corinnar-C%>rfn»ui  Union  Academy. 
Cornish— High  School. 
Cumberland  Center— Gr«f7ey  Institvte. 
Dan  forth— High  School. 
Deer  Isle— High  School. 
Dexter— High  School. 
Dixfleld— High  School. 
Dresden  lAills^Bridge  Academy. 
East  Corinth— £i(w«  Corinth  Academy. 
East  Machias —  Washington  Academy. 
Easton— High  School. 
Eastport— High  School. 
Eliot— High  School.  ^ 
Ellsworth— High  School. 
Eustis— High  School. 
Exeter— High  School. 
Fairfield- High  School. 
Farmlngton — High  School. 
Fort  Fah^eld— High  School.. 
Foxcroft— i''oicro/<  Academy. 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Freedom— -freedom  Academy. 
Freeport— High  School. 
Fryeburg— Fryefrur^  Academy 
Oardmer— Hi^  School. 
Garland— High  School. 
Gorham- High  School. 
Gray— Pr«7ie/Z  InstUuU. 
Greenville— High  School. 
Guilford— nigh  School. 
Hallowell-High  School 
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Hampden— caiemf. 
Harmony— High  School. 
Harrington— Hifth  School 
Hartland—^  codmy.  ^ 
Hebron— ^  oodemtr. 
Hinckley— Oood  Witt  High  School. 
HoUis  Centei^Hollis  High  School 
Houlton— 

HighSdiool 
Rkker  CUutkal  InstUvte, 
Island  Falls— High  School. 
Islesboro— High  School 
Jay-ftigh  School. 
Jonesboro— High  School 
Jonesport— High  School. 
Kennebonk— Hig^  School 
Kennebmikport— High  School 
Kents  Hill— Ifatn^  Waieifan  Seminanf. 
Kezar  Falls— Porter  High  School. 
Kingfiekl— High  School 
Kingman— High  S6hool 
Kittery—  Traip  Academf. 
Le^Lee  Academy. 
Lewiston— High  School 
Itimerkik— Limerick  Academy. 
Limestone— High  School 
Umington— Ximin^ton  Academy. 
Lincoln — Mattanawcook  Academy. 
Lisbon— High  School. 
Lisbon  Falls— High  School 
UU±iieiA-Liichfield  Academy. 
Livermore  Falls— East  Livermore  High  School 
Lubee— High  School 
Machias— His^  School 
Madison— High  School. 
Mara  Hill— ^rooftoole  CnUral  IrutUvU. 
Mattawamkeag— High  School 
Mechanic  Falls— High  School 
Mexico— High  School 
Millbridge-High  School 
Millinocket^High  School 
Mik)-High  School 
Monmouth— Ifonfmm/A  Academy. 
Monson—  Momson  Academy. 
Newcastle— I/inco/n  Academy. 
New  Gloucester— High  School 
Newport— High  School 
New  Sharon— High  School 
^  Norridgewock-Hlgh  School. 
North  Anson— ^rwon  Academy. 
North  Berwick— High  School 
North  Brldgton— BrW^ton  Academy. 
Northeast  Harbor— Mount  Desert  High  School. 
North  Lebanon— High  School 
Norway— High  School 
Oakland— High  School. 
Old  Orchard— High  School 
Old  Town— High  School. 
Orono— High  School 
Oxford— High  School 
Parsonsfield— Par«07M>!«/d  Seminary. 
Patten— Po««»  Academy. 
Penobscot— High  School. 
Phillips-High  School 


Pittsfleld— IfaiM  Central  InttiiuU. 
Portland— 

Peering  High  School. 

High  School 

St.  Joieph^t  Academy, 

Wesibrock  Seminary. 
Presque  Isle— High  School 
Prinoeton— High  School 
Rangeley— High  School 
Richmond— High  School 
Rockland— High  School 
Rockport— High  School 
Romlord— High  School 
Sabactus— Webster  High  School 
Saoo—  TAomton  Academy. 
Sanlord— High  School 
SangervUle— High  School 
Scarboro— High  School 
Searsport— High  School. 
Sebago— Potter  Academy. 
Sherman— High  School 
Skowhegan— High  School 
Sokm— High  School 
South  Berwick— fmcicfc  Academy, 
South  China— f^tJkine  Academy. 
South  Pari»— Paris  High  School 
South  Portland- 
Cape  Elizabeth  High  School. 

High  School 
Southwest  Harbor— High  School 
South  Windham— Windham  High  School 
Springileki— JEcutem  Maine  InttituU, 
Standish— High  School. 
Stonington— High  School 
Strong— High  School 
Tenants  Harbor~St.  George  High  SohooL 
Thomaston— High  School 
Topsham— High  School. 
Turner  Center— I^ritt  Institute. 
Unity— High  School 
Vanoeboro— High  School 
Vassalboro— Oak  Grave  Seminary. 
Vinalhaven— High  School 
Waldoboro— High  School 
Warren— High  School 
Washburn— High  School 
Waterville- 

Ooimm  Clastical  Institute. 

High  School 
Weld— High  School 
Wells— High  School 
Westbrook— High  School 
West  Sullivan— Sullivan  High  School 
Wilton—  Wilton  Academy. 
Winslow— High  School 
Winter  Harbor— High  School. 
Whiterport— High  School 
Whithrop— High  School 
Wiscassetr—  Wiecaeeet  Academy. 
Yarmouthville— 

Yarmouth  High  School 

jVor^  Yarmouth  Academy. 
York  Village-York  High  School. 
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MARYLAND. 


First  groui>— PabUo  high  schools  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Ednoation  of  Maryland,  May,  1916. 

Condltloiis  of  approval  of  "First  group"  schools:  A  bona  fide  enrollment  of  80  or  more  students;  -1  or 
more  academic  teachers— full  time  or  equivalent;  a  4-year8'  course  of  at  least  36  actual  school  weeks  in  each 
year;  courses  of  study  to  conform  to  those  inresoribed  by  the  State  board  of  education;  sufficient  library 
and  laboratory  facilities. 


Annapolis— High  School. 
Baltimore— 

Ctty  CoUege. 

Eastern  High  School. 

High  and  Trahiing  School  (colored). 

Polytechnic  Institute. 

Western  High  School. 
Brunswick— High  School. 
Gambridge— High  School. 
CatonsvOle— High  School. 
CentervOle— High  School. 
Chestertown— High  School. 
Crisfleld- High  School. 
Cumberland— Alle^y  County  High  S<^iool. 
Denton— Caroline  County  Hif^  School. 
Easton— High  School. 
Elkton-CeoU  County  High  School. 
EUicott  City— High  School. 
Frederick- 
Boys'  High  School. 

Girls'  High  School. 


litostburg— Beall  High  School. 

Hagers  town- 
Boys'  High  School. 
Oirls'  High  School. 

Havre  de  Grace— High  School. 

Laurel— High  School. 

Lonaooning— Central  High  SchooL 

Middletown— High  School. 

Oakland— High  School. 

Pocomoke  City— High  School. 

Reisterstownr-Franklin  High  School. 

RookvUle— Montgomery  County  High  School. 

Salisbury— Wicomico  County  High  School. 

Snow  Hill— High  School. 

Spanows  Point— High  SchooL 

Towson— High  School. 

Westminster— High  School. 


Second  group— Recommended  by  the  board  of  education  as  equipped  to  oiler  14  units  of  college  preparatory 

work. 


Aberdeen— High  School. 
Bel  Air— High  School. 
Boonsboro— High  School. 
Berlin— Buckingham  High  School. 
Chesapeake  City— High  School. 
Chevy  Chase— High  School. 
Clear  Spring— High  School.  • 
Delmar— High  School. 
Federalsburg— High  School. 
Qaithersburg— High  School. 
Hurlock— High  School. 
Hyattsville— High  School. 
Marlboro— High  School. 
Nanticoke— High  School. 


North  East— High  School. 

Oxford— High  School. 

Princess  Anne— Washington  High  School. 

Queen  Anne— Tri-county  High  School. 

Rock  HaU— High  School. 

Sharptown— High  School. 

St.  Michaels-High  School. 

Sandy  Spring— Sherwood  High  School. 

Stockton— High  School. 

Sudlersville— High  School. 

Thurmont— High  School. 

Trappe— High  School. 

Viennar-High  School. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Public  high  schools  not  on  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  list^  issued  May  20, 1915, 
but  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  for  the  privilege  of  normal-school  oertifi« 
cation.  ' 

Units. 


Admission  requirements. . . .-.  

Prescribed  units: 

English  

Electives— from  the  following  subiects  at  least 


15 


Biology,  botany  or  sooiogy,  physical  geographv.  physiologv  and  hygiene,  general  sci- 
ence, diBwing,  oommercial  geo^phjr,  and  arlthinetic,  fto  1  unit;  al^bra.  phy  ' 


cben 

1  or  2  unll 
units. 

Additional  subjects— from  the  above  or  other  subjects  approved  by  the  high  school  toward 
the  diploma  of  graduation   5 


.manual  training, and  bookkeeping,  1  unit; stenography  and  household artsi 
s;  history,  1, 2,  or  3  units;  French  and  German,2or  3  units;  Latin,2, 8,or4 


Amesbury— High  School. 
Ashfleld-High  School. 
Avon— High  School. 
BOlerica— High  School. 


Boston— High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
Bourne— High  School. 
Braintree— High  School. 
Brewster— High  School. 


1  The  State  board  of  education  accepts  for  certification  to  the  State  normal  schools  all  high  schools 
approved  by  the  New  England  college  entrance  certificate  board. 
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Brookfleld— High  School. 
Canton— High  School. 
Charlemont— High  School. 
Chatham— High  School. 
Chelmsford— 

Center  High  School. 

North  High  School. 
Cohasaet— High  School. 
Douglas— High  School. 
Dover— High  School. 
Diixbury- High  School. 
East  Bridgewater— High  School. 
Easton— High  School. 
Edgartown— High  School. 
Essex— High  School. 
Fall  River— Technical  High  School. 
Qreat  Barrington— High  School. 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Hardwick- High  School. 
Holbrook— High  School. 
Holden— High  School. 
Hopedale— High  School. 
Hopkinton— High  School. 
Hunthigton— High  School. 
Lancaster— High  School. 
Lenox— High  School. 
Littleton— High  School. 
Ludlow— High  School. 
Medfield— High  School. 
Merrlmac— High  School. 
Millbury— High  School. 
MiUis— High  School. 
Nantucket— High  School. 
Northboro— High  School. 
Northfleld— High  School. 


Oak  Bluffs— High  School. 
Orleans— High  School. 
Oxford— High  School. 
Pembroke— High  School. 
Petersham— High  School. 
PlalnviUe— High  School. 
Randolph— High  School. 
Reading— High  School. 
Rockport— High  School. 
Shirley— High  School. 
Shrewsbury- High  School. 
Somerset— High  School. 
Southboro— High  School. 
South  Hadley— High  School. 
Spencer— High  School. 
Sterling— High  School. 
Stockbridge— High  School. 
Stow— High  School. 
Sutton— High  School. 
Templeton— High  School. 
Tisbury— High  School. 
Topsfleld-'Hlgh  School. 
Walpole-Hlgh  School. 
Watertown— High  School. 
Wayland— High  School. 
Westboro— High  School. 
Westford— High  School. 
West  Boylston— High  SchooL 
Westminster— High  School. 
Weston— High  School. 
WlUIamsburg— High  School. 
Wilmington— High  School. 
Worcester— North  High  School. 
Yarmouth— High  School. 


MICHIGAN. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Michigan,  August,  1915. 

Graduates  of  schools  which  have  been  placed  by  the  university  on  the  app;Y>ved  list  are  admitted  with- 
out  examination  on  presenthig  a  recommendation,  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  certifying  that 
they  have  satisfactorily  done  all  the  work  required  for  admission." 

Units. 

Admission  renuirements   15 

Prescribea  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   2 

Foreign  language   2 

Science   1 

(Two  subjects  of  3  units  each  from  above.) 
Electives   7 


Adrian— High  School. 
Albion— High  School 
Allegan— High  School. 
AUn»— High  School. 
Alpena— High  School. 
Ann  Arbor — 

High  School. 

St.  Thomas' 9  SchooL 
Armada— High  School. 
Athens— High  School. 
Bad  Axe— High  School. 
Bangor— High  School. 
Baraga— High  School. 
Battle  Creek— High  School. 
Bay  City— 

(East  Side)— High  School. 

(West  Side)— High  School. 

Holy  Rosary  Academy. 


Bay  City— Continued. 

St.  James  Academy.  * 

St.  Mary's  School. 
Beacon— Champion  High  Sofaoot 
Belding— High  School. 
Bellalr^High  School. 
Belleyue— High  School. 
Benton  Harbor— High  School. 
Benzonia— i4  cademy. 
Berrien  Springs— High  School. 
Bessemer— High  School. 
Big  Rapids— 

Ferris  IiutUuU. 

High  School. 
Birmingham— Hi^  School. 
Blissfield— East  Blissfield  High  School. 
Boyne  Citv— High  School. 
Bronson— High  School. 
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Brooklyn— High  School. 
Brown  City— High  School. 
Buchanan— H4gh  School. 
Cadillac— High  School. 
Calumet— High  School. 
Caro— High  School. 
Carson  City— High  School. 
Cass  City-rHigh  School. 
CassopoUs— High  School. 
Cedar  Springs— High  School. 
Central  Lake— High  School. 
(*harlevoix— High  School. 
Chartotte— High  School. 
Cheboygan— High  School. 
Chelsea— High  School. 
Chesaning— High  School. 
Clare— Hi^  School. 
Clinton— High  School. 
Coldwatei^High  School. 
Coloma— High  School. 
Cok>n— High  School. 
CoDstantine— High  School. 
CoopersvUle— High  School. 
-  Coninna— High  School. 
Croswell— High  School. 
Crystal  Falls— High  School. 
Decatur— High  School. 
Deckenrille— High  School. 
Detroit— 

Cass  High  School. 

Central  High  Scnool. 

Eastern  High  School. 

McMillan  High  School. 

Northwestern  High  School. 

New  UniveraUv  School, 

Universitv  of  Detroit  High  School. 

Western  High  School. 
Dexter— High  School. 
Dollar  Bay— High  School. 
Dowagiao— High  School. 
Dundee— High  School. 
Dorand— Hi|^  School. 
East  Jordan— High  School. 
East  Tawas— High  School. 
Eaton  Rapids— High  School. 
Elk  Rapids— High  School. 
Elsie-High  School. 
Escanaba— High  School. 
£vartr-Hi^  School. 
Fentonr— H^  School. 
Flint-High  School. 
Flushing— High  School. 
Fowlerville— High  School. 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Fremont— High  School. 
Qalesborg— Hi(^  School. 
aayk)rd— High  School. 
Gladstone— High  SchooL 
Gladwin— High  School. 
GobleviUe— High  School. 
Grand  Haven— 

AkOev  HaU. 

High  School. 
Grand  Ledge— High  SchooL 


Grand  Rapids— 
Academjf. 

Catholic  High  School  for  Boys. 

OatholU  High  School  for  Qirla. 

Central  Hi^  School. 

John  Calvin  College  Preparatorp. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

South  Grand  Rapids  High  School. 

Union  High  School. 
Grandville— High  School. 
Grayling— High  School. 
Greenland— High  School. 
Greenville— High  School. 
Gwion— High  School. 
Hancock— High  School. 
Harbor  Beach— High  School. 
Harbor  Spring»»-High  School. 
Hartr-High  School. 
Hartford— High  School. 
Hastings— High  School. 
Highland  Park— High  School. 
Hillsdale— pigh  School. 
Holland— High  School. 
Holly— High  School. 
Homei^High  School. 
Houghton— High  School. 
Howard  City— High  School, 
Howell— High  School. 
Hudson— High  School. 
Imlay  City— High  School, 
lona— High  School. 
Iron  Mountain— High  School. 
Iron  River— High  School. 
Ironwood— 

High  School. 

St,  Arnbroae  School, 
Ishpeming— High  School. 
Ithaca— High  School. 
Jackson- 
High  School. 

St.  Mary^t  School, 
Jonesville— High  School. 
Kalamasoo— 

High  School. 

Nazareth  Academy. 

Normal  Preparatory. 
Kalkaska— High  School. 
L'Anse— High  School. 
Lake  City— High  School. 
Lake  Linden— High  School. 
Lake  Odessa— High  School. 

T^r^ing — 

High  School. 

St,  Mary's  School. 
Lapeei>-Hlgh  School. 
Lawrence— High  School. 
Lawton— High  School. 
Leslie-High  School. 
Linden— High  School. 
Lowell— High  School. 
Ludington— 

High  School. 

St,  Simon's  School. 
Manoelona— High  School. 
Manchester— High  School. 
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Manistee— High  School. 

Manistique— High  School. 

Manton— High  School. 

Marine  City— High  School. 

Marlette— High  School. 

Marquette— High  School. 

Marshall — High  School. 

Mason— High  School. 

Mendon— High  School. 

Menominee— High  School. 

Midland-High  School. 

Milan— High  School. 

MUford- High  School. 

Milllngton— High  School. 

Monroe- 
High  School. 
St.  Mary^s  Academy. 

Montgomery— High  School. 

Morend— High  School. 

Momit  Clemens- 
High  School. 
St.  PeUr*9  School. 

Mount  Pleasant- 
High  School. 
Normal  Prei>aratory. 
Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

Muskegon— 
High  School. 
St.  Mary't  School. 

Munlsing— High  S<^ool. 

Nashville— Hi^  School. 

Negaunee— High  School. 

Newaygo— High  School. 

New  Baltimore— High  School. 

Newberry— High  School. 

Niles— High  School. 

North  Branch— High  School. 

Northville— High  School. 

Norway— High  School. 

Olivet— High  School. 

Onaway— High  School. 

Ontonagon— High  School. 

Orchard  lAke— Methodius  School. 

Orion— ^|igh  School. 

Otsego— High  School. 

Ovid-High  School. 

Owosso— High  School. 

Oxiord— High  School. 

PaineadflJo— High  School. 

Paw  Paw— High  School. 

Pellston— High  School. 

Pentwater— High  School. 

Petoskey— High  School. 

PlafaiweU— High  School. 

Plymouth— High  School. 

Pontiao— High  School. 

Port  Huron— High  School. 

Portland— High  School. 

Rapid  River— High  School. 

Reading— High  School. 


Reed  City— High  School. 
Republic— High  School. 
Richmond— High  School. 
River  Rouge— High  School. 
Rodiester— High  School. 
Rockford— High  School. 
Rockland— High  School. 
Romeo— High  School. 
Royal  Oak— High  School. 
Saginaw— 

(East  Side)— High  School. 

St.  Mary*8  School. 

(South  Side)— 55.  Peter  and  Paid't  School. 

(West  Side)— High  School. 
St.  Charles— Hi0i  School. 
St.  Clair— High  School.  * 
St.  Ignaoe— High  School. 
St.  Johns— High  School. 
St.  Joseph— High  School. 
St.  Louis— High  School. 
SaUne— High  School. 
Sandusky— High  School. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie— High  School. 
Saranao— High  School. 
Schoolcraft— High  School. 
SoottvlUe— High  School. 
Sebewaing— High  School. 
Shelby— High  School. 
Shepherd— High  School. 
South  Haven— High  SchooL 
Sparta— High  School. 
Spring  Arbor— i4ca4imy. 
Standlsh— High.  School. 
Stanton— High  School. 
Sturgis— High  School. 
Tecumseh— High  School. 
Tekonsha— High  School. 
Three  Oaks— High  School. 
Three  Rivers— High  School. 
Traverse  City— High  School.  ^ 
Trenton— High  School. 
Union  City- High  School. 
Vassar— High  School. 
Vermontville— High  School. 
Vicksburg— High  School. 
Vulcan— High  School. 
Wakefield-^High  School. 
Watervliet— High  School. 
Wayne— High  School. 
West  Branch— High  School. 
WhitehaU— High  School. 
White  Pigeon- High  School. 
WilUamston— High  School. 
Wolverine— High  School. 
Wyandotte— High  School. 
Yale-High  School. 
Ypsilanti— 

High  School. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Preparatory. 
Zeeland— High  School. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Approved  by  the  Minnesota  State  Education  Department  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Minnesota, 

for  the  year  1915-16.» 

Units. 

Admission  requirements   15 

Prescribed  units: 

English.  «3or4 

Mathematics   2 

Electives  9orl0 


Ada— High  School. 
Adrian— High  School. 
Aitkin— High  School. 
Akeley— High  School. 
Albert  Lea^ 

Atbert  Lea  CoUege,  Preparatory  Department. 

High  School. 
Alden— High  School. 
Alexandria— High  School. 
Amboy— High  School. 
Annandale — High  School. 
Anoka— High  School. 
Appleton— High  School. 
Argyle— High  School. 
Arlfaigton- High  School. 
Atwater— High  School. 
Auroror-High  School. 
Austin— High  School. 
Bagley— High  School. 
Bamesville— High  Schod. 
Belle  Plain^High  School. 
Bemidji— High  School. 
Benson— High  School. 
Bird  Island— High  School. 
Biwablk— High  School. 
Blackduok— High  School. 
Blooming  Prairie— High  School. 
Blue  Earth— High  School. 
Brainerd— High  School. 
Breckenrldge— High  School. 
Brown  Valley— High  School. 
Buffalo— High  School. 
Buhl— High  School. 
Caledoniar-High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Canby— High  School. 
Cannon  Falls— High  School. 
Cass  Lake— High  School. 
Chaska— High  School. 
Chatfleld— High  School. 
Chisholm— Hii^  School. 
Clarkfleld- High  School. 
CloqUet— High  School. 
Cokato— High  School. 
Cderaine— 

Oreenway  High  School. 

OlcoU  High  School. 
Collegeville— J6hn'»  GoOege. 
Cottonwood— High  School. 
Crookston— High  School. 
Dassel— High  School. 
Daws<m— High  School. 
Deer  River- High  School. 
Delano— High  School. 
Detroit— High  School. 
Dodge  Center— High  School. 


Duluth— 

Cathedral  High  School  for  Boys. 

Cathedral  High  School  for  Oirlt. 

Central  High  School. 

Denfeld  High  School. 

Villa  Sancta  SchoUutica. 
Eagle  Bend— High  School. 
East  Grand  Forks— High  School. 
Elbow  Lake— High  School. 
Elk  River— High  School. 
Elmore— High  School. 
Ely— High  School. 
Eveleth— High  School. 
Excelsior— High  School. 
Fairfax— High  School. 
Fairmont— High  School. 
Faribault— 

High  School. 

Bethlehem  Academy. 

St.  Mary's  HaU. 

Shattuck  Military  Academy, 
Farmingt<xi— High  SchooL 
Fergus  Falls- 
High  School. 

Park  Region  Luther  College, 
Fertile— High  School. 
Fosston— High  School. 
Frazee— High  School. 
Frontenao—  Villa  Maria. 
Fuldft-High  School. 
GaylOTd— High  School. 
Gilbert-High  School. 
Glencoe— High  School. 
Glenwood— High  School. 
Graceville— High  School. 
Grand  Meadow— High  School. 
Grand  Rapids— High  School. 
Granite  Falls— High  Sdiool. 
Hallock— High  School. 
Halstad— High  School. 
Harmony— High  School. 
Hastings— High  School. 
Hawley— High  School. 
Hector— High  School. 
Henderson— High  School. 
Herman— High  School. 
Heron  Lake— High  School. 
HIbbing— High  School. 
Hinckley— High  School. 
Hopkins— High  School. 
Houston— High  School. 
Howard  Lake— High  School. 
Hutchinson— High  School. 
International  Falls— High  School. 
Ivanhoe— High  School. 
Jackson— High  School. 


*  The  State  Education  Department  approves  only  public  high  schools. 

*  If  3,  must  be  accompanied  by  4  units  of  one  foreign  language,  or  2  units  in  each  of  two  foreign  languages. 
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Janesville—High  School. 
Jordan — High  School. 
Kasota—Hlgh  School. 
Kasson— High  School. 
Kenyan— High  School.  ^ 
Kerkoven— High  School. 
Lake  Benton— High  School. 
Lake  City— High  School. 
Lake  Crystal— High  School. 
Lakefield— High  School. 
Lake  Park— High  School. 
Lamberton— High  SchooL 
Lanesboro— High  School. 
Le  Roy— High  School. 
Le  Sueur— High  School. 
Le  Sueur  Center— High  School. 
Litchfield— High  School. 
Little  Fall&— High  School. 
Long  Prairie— High  School. 
Luveme— High  School. 
Lyle— High  School. 
Mcintosh— High  School. 
Mabel— High  School. 
Madelia^High  School. 
Madison— High  School. 
Mahnomen— High  School. 
Mankato— High  School. 
Mantorville— High  School. 
Maple  Lake— High  School. 
Mapleton— High  School. 
Marshall-High  School. 
Meh-ose— High  School. 
Milaca-High  School. 
Minneapolis— 

Blake  School  for  Boys. 

Central  High  School. 

East  High  School. 

Ordham  Hall. 

Minnesota  CoUege. 

North  High  School. 

South  High  School. 

St.  Margaret* 9  Academy. 

Stanley  Hall. 

West  High  School. 
Minneota— High  School. 
Montevideo- 
High  School. 

Windom  Institute. 
Montgomery— High  School. 
Monticello— High  School. 
Moorhead— 

Concordia  College. 

High  School. 
Mora— High  School. 
Morris— High  School. 
Morton- High  SchooL 
Mountain  L«ake — High  School. 
New  Prague— High  School. 
New  Richland— High  School. 
New  Ulm— High  School. 
Northfleld— High  School. 
North  St.  Paul— High  School. 
Norwoodc-Young  America  High  School.  • 
Olivia— High  School. 
Ortonville— H4gh  School. 
Osakis— High  School. 


Owatonna— 

High  School. 

PiUsbury  Academy. 
Park  Rapids— High  School. 
Paynesville— High  School. 
Pelican  Rapids— High  School. 
Perham— High  School. 
Phie  City— High  School. 
Pine  Island— High  School. 
Pine  River— High  School. 
Pipestone— High  School. 
Plain  view— High  School. 
Preston- High  School. 
Princeton- High  School. 
Red  Lake  Falls— High  School. 
Red  Wing— 

Academy  of  the  Red  Wing  Seminary . 

High  Bchool. 

Lutheran  Ladies'  Seminary. 
Redwood  Fall»-High  School. 
Renville— High  School. 
Rochester— High  School. 
Royalton— High  School. 
Rush  City— High  School. 
Rushiord— High  School. 
St.  Charles— High  School. 
St.  Cloud— High  School. 
St.  James— High  School. 
St.  Joseph— Convent  of  St.  Benedict. 
St.  Louis  Park— High  School. 
St.  Paul— 

Bethtl  Academy. 

Central  High  School. 

John  A.  Johnson  High  School. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Humboldt  High  School. 

St.  Joseph  Academy. 

St.  Paul  Academy. 

St.  Paul  Normal  School. 

St.  Thomas  Ctdlege. 

The  Backus  School  for  Girls. 

The  College  of  St.  Catherine. 

The  Loomis  School. 

VisHatUm  Convent. 
St.  Paul  Park— 5/.  Paul's  College. 
St.  Peter— High  School. 
Sandstone— High  School. 
Sauk  Center— High  School. 
Sauk  Rapids— High  School. 
Shakopee— High  School. 
Sherburn— High  School. 
Slayton— High  School. 
Sleepy  Eye— High  School. 
South  St.  Paul— High  School. 
Springfield— High  School. 
Spring  Grove— High  School. 
Spring  Valley— High  School. 
Staples— High  School. 
Stephen— High  School. 
Stewartville— High  School. 
Stillwater— High  School. 
Thief  River  FaUs— High  School. 
Tracy— High  School. 
Two  Harbors— High  School. 
Tyler— High  School. 
Vlllard-Uigh  School. 
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Virginia— High  School. 
Wabasha— High  School. 
Wadena— High  School. 
Walker— High  School. 
Warren— High  School. 
Waseca— High  School. 
WatervUle— High  School. 
Wayzata— High  School. 
Welccnne— High  School. 
Wells— High  School. 
West  Concord— High  School. 


Wheaton— High  School. 
White  Bear  Lake— High  School. 
Willmar— High  School. 
Whidom— High  School. 
Winnebago— High  School. 
Winona— 

High  School. 

81.  Clare  Seminary, 
Winthrop— High  School. 
Worthingtoo— High  School. 
Zumbrotar-High  School. 


lassissippL 

Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Mississippi  for  tlie  year  101&-17. 


Admission  requirements. 
Prescribed  units: 
English  


Mathematics  :  

History  

Electives  

Aberdeen— High  School. 
Ackerman— High  School. 
Amory— High  School. 
Ashland— High  School. 
Bald wyn— High  School. 
Batesville— nigh  School. 
Belzoni— High  School. 
Benton— Agricultural  High  School. 
Biloxl— High  School. 

Blue  Mountain— J/ZM^ppi  Heights  Academy, 

BoonevUle— High  School. 

Brandon— High  School. 

Brookhaven— High  School. 

Brooklyn— Agriculttiral  High  School. 

Byhalla— High  School. 

Buena  Vista— Agricultural  High  School. 

Camden— Agricultural  High  School. 

Canton— High  School. 

Center\iUe— High  School. 

Charleston— High  School. 

Clara— Agricultural  High  School. 

Clarksdale—Hlgh  School. 

Cleveland— Agricultiutil  High  School. 

Collins— High  School. 

Columbia— High  School. 

Columbus— High  School. 

Como— High  School. 

Corinth— High  School. 

Courtland— Agricultural  High  School. 

Crystal  Springs— High  School. 

Derma— Agricultural  High  School. 

Durant— High  School. 

Ecru— High  School. 

EUisville— Agricultural  High  School. 

Eupora— High  School. 

Fayett©— County  High  School. 

Flora^High  School. 

Florence— High  School. 

Forest— High  School. 

French  Camp— jlcadfmy. 

Goodman— Agricultural  High  School. 

Greenville— 

Academy. 

High  School. 

45730^—16  i 


ITnits. 
11 

..  5 

::  f 

6) 

Greenwood— High  School. 
Grenada— High  School. 
Guifport— 

Guljcoast  Military  Academy. 

Hi|^  School. 
Harpervllle— Agricultural  High  School. 
Hattiesburg— High  School. 
Hazlehurst— High  School. 
Hernando— High  School. 
Hickory— High  School.  * 
HoUy  Springs— High  School. 
Houlka— High  Sthool. 
Houston— High  School. 
Indlanola— High  School. 
Itta  Bena^HIgh  School, 
luka— High  School. 
Jackson— Central  High  School.  . 
Kilmlchael— Agricultural  High  School. 
Kosciusko— High  School. 
Kossuth— Agricultural  High  School. 
Lamar— Slayden  Agricultural  High  School. 
Laurel— High  School. 
Leakesville— Agrkniltural  High  School. 
L^a— Agriculttiral  High  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
Liberty- High  School. 
Long  View— Agricultural  High  School. 
Louin— High  School. 
Louisville— High  School. 
Lumberton— High  School. 
Maben— High  School. 
Maoon— High  School. 
Madison— High  School. 
Magnolia— High  School. 
Marks— High  School. 
Mashulaville— Agricultural  High  School. 
Mathiston— BrmMi^  Academy. 
Mendenhall— Agricultural  High  School. 
Meridian— High  School. 
McComb— High  School. 
Meed ville— Agricultural  High  School. 
Mire— Agricultural  High  School. 
Montrose— A/2Mj«aipp>  Conference  Training  School, 
Moorhead— Agricultural  High  School. 
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Mortott— High  School. 

Moss  Point— High  School. 

Mount  Olive— High  School. 

Natchex— High  School. 

Nettleton— High  School. 

New  Albany— High  School. 

New  Augusta—High  School. 

Newton— High  School. 

Oakland— Agricultural  High  School. 

Okolona— High  School. 

Olive  Branch— Agricultural  High  School. 

Oxford- 
Agricultural  High  School. 
College  Hill. 
High  School. 

Pascagoula— High  Sidiool. 

Pass  Christian— Hig^  School. 

Pelahatchie— High  School. 

Perkinston— Agricultural  High  School. 

Pheba— Agricultural  High  School. 

Philadelphia— High  School. 

Pittsboro— High  School. 

Pontotoc— High  School. 

PoplarvUle— Agricultural  High  School. 

Port  Qihson—Chamberlain^Hunt  Academy. 

Prentiss— High  School. 

Purvis— Agricultural  High  School. 

Richton— High  Schpol. 

Rooling  Fork— High  School. 

Sardis-High  School.  . 

Soooba— Agricultuml  Hi^  School. 


Senatobia— High  School. 

Shelby— High  School. 

Shuqualak— High  School. 

Starkville—High  School. 

Summit— High  School. 

Sumrall — Wigh  School. 

Tocoopola— High  School. 

Tular-Higfa  Sdiool. 

Tupelo- 
High  School. 
MUUoni  In&atuU. 

Tylertown— High  School. 

Union— High  School. 

Union  Church— Agricultural  High  School. 

Vaiden— High  School. 

Vancleave— High  School. 

Verona— High  School. 

Vicksbuig— 

AllSahU^  College. 

High  School. 

St.  Aloysiiu  Academy. 

Walnut— Chalybeate  Agricultural  High  Scliool. 

Washington— /0#«rMm  MilUary  Academy, 

Water  Valley— Higt  School. 

West  Point- 
High  School. 

SotUhem  Cfhrittim  College. 
Wiggins— High  SchooL 
Winonar— High  School. 
Woodville— Agricultural  High  School. 
Yaxoo  City— High  School. 


MISSOURI. 


Approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Missouri,  January  1, 
1916.» 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements   15 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   1 

Foreign  language   2 

Electives   9 


Adrain— High  School. 
Albany— High  School. 
Armstrong— High  School. 
Ash  Grove— High  School. 
Aurora— High  School. 
Belton— High  School. 
Bethany— High  School. 
Bevier— High  School. 
Billings— High  School. 
Bloomfield— High  School. 
Bolivar— High  School. 
Bonne  Terre— High  School. 
Boonville — 

High  School. 

Kemper  Military  School. 
Bosworth— High  School. 
Bowling  Green— High  School. 
Braymer— High  School. 
Breckenridge— High  School. 
Brookfleld— High  School. 
Brunswick— High  School. 
Buffalo— High  School. 
Bunceton— Hi^  School. 


1  The  State  superintendent 


Burlington  Junction— High  School. 
Butler— High  School. 
Cainesvllle— High  School. 
California— High  Sdiool. 
Camden  Point— 3fiMourl  Christian  OdOege, 
Cameron— High  School. 
Campbell— High  School. 
Canton— High  School. 
Cape  Girardeau— High  School. 
Carrollton— High  School. 
Carthage— High  School. 
Caruthersville— High  School. 
Centralla— High  School. 
Charleston— High  SchooL 
Chillicothe— High  SchooL 
Clarence— High  SchooL 
Clayton— High  SchooL 
Clinton— High  School. 
Columbia- 
High  SchooL 
Unlveisity  High  SchooL 
Dearborn- Hi^  School. 
Desloge— High  School, 
of  schools  approves  only  the  public  high  schools. 
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De  Soto— High  School. 
Dexter— High  School. 
Doniphan — Hig^  School. 
East  Prairie— High  School. 
Edina— High  School. 
BldcQ— High  School. 
Eldorado  fipringB— High  School. 
Elsberry— High  School. 
Eolia— High  School. 
Everton— High  School. 
Excelsior  Spring»— High  School. 
Fairfax— High  SchooL 
Farmington— 

CarUton  College, 

High  School. 
Fayette— 

High  School. 

Central  College  Acadenif. 
FerguBon— >High  School. 
Festufl— Hi^  School. 
Flat  River— High  School. 
Fredericktown— High  SchooL 
Fulton— High  School. 
Gallathi- High  School. 
Garden  City— High  School. 
Oilman  City— High  School. 
Glasgow- High  School. 
GoMen  City—High  School. 
Gorin— High  SchooL 
Grant  City— High  SchooL 
Green  City— High  School. 
Greenfield— High  School. 
Greenville— High  SchooL 
Hale— High  School. 
Hamilton— High  SchooL 
Hannibal— High  SchooL 
Hardin— High  SchooL 
HarrisomviUe— High  SchooL 
Hayti— High  SchooL 
Hickman  MUls— High  School. 
Higbee— High  SchooL 
Higginsville— High  SchooL 
Holden— High  SchooL 
Hopkins— High  SchooL 
Houston- High  School. 
Huntsville— High  School. 
Iberia— cademg. 
Independence— High  SchooL 
Ironton— High  SchooL 
Jackson— High  SchooL 
Jamespart— High  SchooL 
Jasper— High  School. 
Jefferson  City— High  SchooL 
Joplin— High  SchooL 
Kahoka— High  SchooL 
Kansas  City- 
Central  High  School. 

Lincoln  High  SchooL 

Manual  Training  High  SchooL 

Northeast  High  SchooL 

St.  Tereta^s  Academy. 

Westport  High  School. 
Kennett— High  School. 
KeytesviDfr— High  SchooL 
King  City— High  SchooL 
KirksviUe— High  SchooL 
Kizkwood— High  SchooL 
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Knobnoster— High  School. 
Knox  City— High  SchooL 
La  BeUe— High  SchooL 
Laclede— High  School. 
Lamar— High  School. 
Lancaster— High  SchooL 
La  Plata— High  SchooL 
Lathrop— High  School. 
Lebanon— High  School. 
Lees  Sununit— High  School. 
Lexington- 
High  SchooL 

Wenlworth  Af Hilary  Academy. 
Liberty— High  SchooL 
Llnneus— High  SchooL 
Lockwood— High  SchooL 
Louisiana— High  SchooL 
Macon— High  SchooL 
Maitland— Ifigh  School. 
Maiden— High  School. 
Maple  wood— High  SchooL 
Marceline— High  School. 
Marion ville— High  SchooL 
Marshall— High  SchooL 
Marshfield— High  School. 
MaryviUe— High  SchooL 
MaysviUe— High  SchooL 
Meadville— High  School. 
Memphis— High  SchooL 
Mexico— High  School. 
Milan— High  SchooL 
Moborly— High  School. 
Monett— High  SchooL 
Monroe  City— High  School. 
Montgomery  City— High  SchooL 
Mound  City- High  SchooL 
Mountain  Grove— High  SchooL 
Mount  Vemon— High  SchooL 
Neofiho— High  SchooL 
Nevada— High  School.  ' 
New  Franklin— High  SchooL 
New  Haven— High  School. 
New  London-High  SchooL 
New  Madrid— High  School. 
Norbome— High  SchooL 
Odessa— High  School. 
Oregon— High  SchooL 
Osceolar-High  School. 
Ottervnie— High  SchooL 
Ozark— High  School. 
Palmyra— High  School. 
Paris— High  School. 
Pattoosburg— High  SchooL 
Perry— High  SchooL 
Perryville— High  School. 
Peirce  City- High  SchooL 
Piedmont— High  School. 
Platte  City— High  School. 
Plattsburg— High  School. 
Pleasant  HiU— High  School. 
Polo— High  SchooL 
Poplar  Bluff— High  School. 
Potod— High  SchooL 
Prmceton- High  SchooL 
Republio-High  School. 
Richmond— High  SchooL 
Ridgeway— High  SchooL 
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St.  Charles— High  School.     .  \ 
Ste.  Oenevieve— High  School. 
St.  James— High  School. 
St.  Joseph— Central  High  School. 
St.  Louis- 
Central  High  School. 

Manual  Training  School  (Washington  Univer- 
sity). 
JSotmar  Hall. 
Lenox  Hall, 

McKinley  High  School. 

Mary  JnatittUe, 

Smith  Academy. 

Soldan  High  SchooL 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 

St.  Vincent's  Academy. 

Sumner  High  SohooL 

TheFrincipia. 

Yeatman  High  Sdiool. 
Salem— High  SchooL 
Salisbury— High  School. 
Sarcoxifr— High  SchooL 
Savannah— High  SchooL 
Sedalia— High  SchooL 
Seymom^Hlgh  SchooL 
Shelbfaia— High  SchooL 
Bhelbyville— High  SchooL 
Sikeston— High  School. 


Slcidmoro— High  SchooL 
Slat«r^High  School. 
Springfield- High  SchooL 
Stanberry— High  SchooL 
SteelvlUe— High  SchooL 
Sturgeon— High  SchooL 
Sullivan— High  SchooL 
Sweet  Springs— Higji  School. 
TarWs— High  SchooL 
Tipton— High  SchooL 
Trenton— High  School. 
Troy— High  SchooL 
Union— High  School. 
UnionvHle— High  SchooL 
Vandalia^High  School. 
Versailles— High  School. 
Walnut  Grove— High  School. 
Warrensburg— High  SchooL 
Warsaw— High  School. 
Washington— High  School. 
Webb  City— High  SchooL 
Webster  Groves— High  School. 
Wellston— High  SchooL 
Wellsvlllfr-High  School. 
Weston— High  School . 
West  Plains— High  Schooi. 
Willow  Springs— High  SchooL 
Windsor— High  SchooL 


MONTANA. 

Accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  University  of  Montana,  March  9, 1016. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements   15 

The  universltv  prescribes  no  subjects  for  entrance,  but  entrance  credit  is  given  for  all 
subjects  in  toe  official  courses  of  study  for  Montana  high  schools.  These  must  maintain 
one  or  more  four-year  courses  of  study,  in  all  of  which  the  following  subjects  shall  be  con- 
stant elements  for  the  minimum  amounts  indicated: 

English   4 

Foreign  language   2 


Mathematics 

Science, 


2 

  1 

History   1 


Anacondct— High  SchooL 
Baker— High  School. 
Belgrade— High  SchooL 
Belt— High  SchooL 

Big  Timber— Sweet  Grass  C'ounty  High  School. 

Billings— High  School. 

Boulder— Jefferson  County  High  SchooL 

Bozeman— Gallatin  County  High  School. 

Bridger— High  School. 

Butte— 

Business  College. 

Central  High  School. 

High  School. 
Chinook— High  School. 
Choteau— Teton  Coimty  High  School. 
Columbia  Falls— High  SchooL 
Columbus— High  School. 
Conrad— High  School. 
Corvallia— High  SchooL 
Culbertson— High  School. 
Cutbank— High  School. 
Deer  Lodge— 

Academy  of  the  College  of  Montana. 

Powell  County  High  SohooL 


Dillon— Beaverhead  County  High  School. 
Eureka— High  School. 
Forsyth— High  Sckool. 
Fort  Benton— Choteau  County  High  SohpoL 
Fromberg- High  SchooL 
Glasgow— High  School. 
G lend Ive— Dawson  Comity  High  School. 
Great  Falls- 
High  SchooL 

Mount  Angela  UrsuUne  Academy. 

Hamilton— High  School. 

Harlowton— High  SchooL 

Ha\Te— High  SchooL 

Helena- 
High  School. 
St.  Vincents  Academy. 

Hysham— High  SchooL 

Jollet— High  School. 

Kalispell— Flathead  County  High  SchooL 

Laurel— High  SchooL 

Lewistown— Fergus  County  High  School. 

Libby-»-High  School. 

Livingston— Park  Coimty  High  School. 

Manhattan— High  School. 
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iClles  City— Custer  County  High  School. 
Missoula — 

Missoula  County  High  School. 

Iroyoto  Migh  School. 

Soared  Heart  Academy. 
Moore— High  School. 

Phlllpsburg— Granite  County  High  School. 

Plains— Hi^  School. 

Poison— High  School. 

Pony— High  School. 

Ravalli— High  School. 

Red  Lodge— Carbon  County  High  School. 

Roundup— High  School. 

Shelby— High  School. 

Sheridan— High  School. 


Sidney— High  School. 

Stanford— High  School. 

Stevensville— High  School. 

Terry- High  School. 

Thompson  Falls— High  school. 

Three  Forks— High  School. 

Townsend— Broadwater  County  High  School. 

Valler— High  School. 

Victor-High  School. 

Virginia  City— High  School. 

Whlteflsh— High  School. 

Whitehall— High  School. 

White  Sulphur  Springs— High  School. 

Wibaux— Wibaux  County  5igh  School. 

Worden— High  School. 


NEBRASKA. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Nebraska  for  the  yeeir  1914-15. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements   16 

Prescribed  units- 
English   2 

Mauiematics   2 

Foreign  language   3 

Science   1 

History   1 

Electives   6 

GROUP  A. 


Adam»— High  School. 
Albion— High  School. 
Alliance— High  Sdiool. 
Ashland— High  School. 
Auburn— High  School. 
Auiorar— High  Schdol. 
Beatrice— High  School. 
Beaver  Crossing— High  School. 
Bellevoe— Pioneer  Union  High  School. 
Benson— High  School. 
Bethany— Ootn^  Academy. 
Blalr^ 
-  Dana  College  Academy. 

High  School. 
Broken  Bow— High  School. 
Burwell— High  School. 
Central  City— High  School. 
Clarks— High  School. 
College  View— Union  College  Academy, 
Cohunbus— High  School. 
Crete— 

Doane  Academy. 

High  School. 
Curti»— Nebraska  School  of  Agriculture. 
David  City- High  School. 
Edga^-High  School. 
Emerson— High  School. 
Exeter— High  School. 
Fairbury— High  School. 
Fairfield- High  School. 
Fairmont— High  School. 
Falls  City- High  School. 
Franklin— 

Academy. 

High  School. 
Fremont— High  School. 
Friend— High  School. 
Fullerton— High  School. 
Geneva— High  School. 


Genoar-High  School. 

Gothenburg— High  School. 

Grand  Island— 
Academy. 
High  School. 

Harvard— High  School. 

Hastings — 
Academy, 
High  School. 

Havelock— High  School. 

Hebron— High  School. 

Holdrege— High  School. 

Humboldt— High  SchooL 

Kearney— High  SchooL 

Kimball— High  School  (County). 

Lexington— High  Sichool. 

Lincoln- 
High  School. 

Nebraska  Military  Academy. 

School  of  Agrkjulture,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Teachers'  College  High  School,  University  ol 
Nebraska. 
McCook— High  School. 
Madison— High  School. 
Mead— High  School. 
Minden— High  School. 
Nebraska  City— High  School. 
Neligh— High  School. 
Nelson— High  School. 
Newman  Grove— High  School. 
Norfolk— High  School. 
North  Platte— High  School. 
Ohlowar— High  School. 
Omaha— 

Brownell  Hall. 

CreighUm  Academy. 

High  School. 

Mount  St.  Afary*s  Seminary. 
Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
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Ord— Hi^  School. 
Osoeola— High  School. 
Pawnee  City— High  School. 
Pender— High  School. 
Plainview— High  School. 
Ponca— High  School. 
Randolph— High  School. 
Ravenna— High  School. 
Red  Cloud— High  School. 
St.  Edward— High  School. 
Schuyler— High  School. 
Soottsblufl— High  School. 
Seward— High  School. 
Shelton— High  School. 
Sidney— High  School. 
South  Omaha— Hign  School. 
Stanton— High  School. 
Stromsburg— High  School. 

OBOUP 

Ainsworth— High  School. 
Alexandria— High  SchooL 
Alma— High  School. 
Ansley— High  School. 
ArapiLhoe— High  School. 
Arlhigton— High  Sdiool. 
Atkinson— High  School. 
Bancroft— High  School. 
Bartley— High  School. 
Battle  Creek— High  School. 
Beaver  City— High  School. 
Benkleman— High  School. 
Bertrand— High  School. 
Bethany— High  School. 
Bladen— High  School. 
Bloomfleld— High  School. 
Bloomington— High  School. 
Blue  Hm-High  School. 
Blue  Springs— High  School. 
Brady— High  SchooL 
Bridgeport— High  School. 
Butte— High  SchooL 
Cambridge— High  SchooL 
Campbell— High  School. 
Cedar  Bluffs— High  School. 
Cedar  Rapids— High  SchooL 
Central  City— A>6r(Mjta  Central  College  Academy, 
Chadron— High  School. 
Chester— High  School. 
Clarkson— High  SchooL 
Clay  Center- High  School.* 
Coleridge— High  SchooL 
Cook— High  School. 
Coiad— High  SchooL 
Craig— High  School. 
Crawford— High  School. 
Creighton— High  SchooL 
Crofton— High  SchooL 
Culbertson— High  SchooL 
Davenport— High  SchooL 
De  Witt— High  SchooL 
DiUer— High  SchooL 
Dodge— High  SchooL 
Dorchester— High  SchooL 
Edison— High  SchooL 
Elghi— High  SchooL 

>  Schools  fully  accredited  but  not  meeting  fully  the 
of  teachers  or  in  laboratory  and  library  facilities. 


Superior— Hi^  School. 
Sutton— High  School. 
Syracuse— High  School. 
Tecumseb— Hic^  SchooL 
Tekamah— High  School. 
University  Place- 
High  SohooL 

Nebratka  WetUpan  Aeademif, 
Wahoo— High  School. 
Wayne— High  School. 
Weeptaig  Water— High  SchooL 
West  Pohit-High  SchooL 
WUber-High  School. 
Wisner- High  SchooL 
York- 

Codeoe  Academy. 

High  School. 

Elmoreek— HI^  SchooL 

Elmwood— High  SchooL 

£usti»— High  School. 

Ewing— High  School. 

Gering— C7nk>n  High  SdiooL 

Gibbon-High  School. 

Giltner— High  School. 

Gordon— High  School. 

Gralton— High  SchooL 

Grant— Perkins  County  High  School. 

Greeley— High  SchooL 

Greenwood— High  SchooL 

Gretna— High  School. 

Guide  Rock— Hl^h  SohooL 

Hardy— High  School. 

Hartington— High  SchooL 

Hastings— /fntnaciOa^  Conception  Academy. 

Hebron— il  cademy. 

Hickman— High  School. 

Hndreth— High  SchooL 

Holbrook— High  SchooL 

Hooper— High  SchooL 

Indianola— High  SdiooL 

Jackson- 
High  SchooL 
8t.  C\Uherine  Academy. 

Juniata— High  SchooL 

Kenesaw— High  SchooL 

Laurel— High  School. 

Lawrence-  High  SchooL 

Liberty— High  School. 

Lincoln— 5t.  Theresa's  High  School. 

Lodge  Pole— High  SchooL 

LouisviUe— High  SchooL 

Loop  City— High  SchooL 

Lyons— High  School. 

Maxwell— High  SchooL 

Meadow  Grove— High  SohooL 

Mema— High  School. 

Milford-High  SchooL 

MitcheU-High  SchooL 

MorriU-High  School. 

Nebraska  City— S/.  Bernard  Academy. 

Nehawka— High  School. 

Newcai^tle— High  School. 

North  Bend— High  School. 

standards  of  Group  A  schools  as  to  the  prepwatioo 
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North  Lottp— High  School. 
Oakdale— High  School. 
Oakland— High  School. 
OdeU— High  School. 
Ogallala— High  School. 
OmBha— Sacred  Heart  High  School, 
O'Neill— 

High  SchooL 

St.  Mnry't  Academy. 
Orchard— High  School. 
Orleans— High  School. 
Overton— High  School. 
Oxford— High  School. 
FapnUon— High  Schdol. 
Pierce— High  School. 
Plattsmouth— High  School. 
Polk-High  School. 
Rising  Snn— High  School. 
St.  Paul— High  SchooL 
Sargent— High  School. 
Scribner— High  School. 
Shelby— High  School. 
Silver  Creek— High  School. 
Spalding— .4  cademy. 


Spencer— High  School. 
Springfield- High  School. 
Stella— High  School. 
Sterling— High  School. 
Stratton— High  School. 
Stuart— Higji  School. 
Sutherland— High  School. 
Swanton— High  School. 
Table  Rock— High  School. 
Tllden— High  School. 
Trenton— High  School. 
Ulysses— High  School. 
Utica— Hi^  School. 
Valentine— High  School. 
Valley— Hi^  School. 
Wahoo— XiUAer  A  cademy. 
Wakefield— High  School. 
Waterloo— High  School. 
Western— High  School. 
Wllsonvllle— High  School. 
Wood  River- High  School. 
Wjnmore— High  School. 
York— flbi|f  Family  Academy, 


GROUP  C.» 


Carroll- High  School. 
Columbus— 5f  Francis  Academy. 
Cortland— High  School. 
Covles— High  School. 
Falls  City— iSacr«f  Heart  Academy. 
Haigler— High  School. 
Herman— High  School. 
Humphrey— High  School. 
Hyannis— High  School. 
Kearney— Academy. 


Lynch— High  School. 

Monroe— High  School . 

Osmond— High  School. 

Rushville— High  School. 

Talmage— High  School. 

Thedford— Thomas  County  High  School. 

Union- High  School. 

Wausa— High  School. 

Winside— High  School. 

Wolbach— High  School. 


NEVADA. 


Fully  accredited  by  the  University  of  Nevada,  November,  1916. 

**  Graduates  of  such  accredited  high  schools  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  their  teacher,  be  admitted 
to  the  university  in  the  subjects  in  which  their  school  has  been  accredited,  but  in  all  other  subjects  an 
examination  will  be  required." 

Units. 

Admission  requirements   15 

Prescribed  imits: 

English   3 

Mathematics   2 

History   2 

Science   1 

Foreign  language   4 

Electives   3 


Bunkervnie— High  School. 
Carson  City— High  School. 
Dayton— Lyon  County  High  School. 
Elko— Elko  County  High  School. 
Ely— White  Pine  County  High  School. 
Fallon— Churchill  County  High  School. 
OardnervUle— Douglas  County  High  School. 
Goldfleld— High  School. 
Las  Vegas— Clark  County  High  School. 

J  The  graduates  of  this  group  may  receive  28  points  (14  units)  on  credentials  from  their  schools,  giving 
them  oondltional  admission  to  college  or  university.  Additional  credits  may  be  secured  by  examination. 


Lovelock— Humboldt  County  High  School. 
Panaca— Lincoln  County  High  School. 
Reno— High  School. 
Sparks— Hl^  School. 
Tonapah— High  School. 
Virgtola  City-High  School. 
Winnemucca— Humboldt  County  High  School. 
Yerington— Lyon  County  High  School. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


'First-class"  schools,  approved  by  the  New  Hampshire  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  3  e 
ending  July  15,1916.  These  schools  have  four-year  courses,  and  graduation  is  on  at  least  14  units. 


Alton— High  School. 

Amherst— HI01  School. 

Andover — Proctor  Academif. 

Antrim— Hi0i  School. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Atkinson—Academy. 

Bath— High  School. 

Berlin— High  School. 

Bethlehem— High  School. 

Claremont— Stevens  High  School. 

Colebrook— Academy. 

Concord- 
High  School. 
St.  Mary's  School. 

Contoocook— Hopkinton  High  School. 

Derry- Pinkcrton  Academy. 

Dover— High  School. 

East  Jaffirey— Conant  High  School. 

Enfield— High  School 

Epping— High  School. 

Exeter- 
Robinson  Seminary. 
Tuck  High  SchooL 

Farmington— High  SchooL 

Franconla— Dow  Academy. 

Franklin— High  School. 

Qorham— High  SchooL 

Qroveton— High  SchooL 

Hampstead— High  School. 

Hampton— Academy. 

Hanover— High  SchooL 

Haverhill— Academy. 

Hennlker— High  SchooL 

Hillsborough— High  SchooL 

Hhisdale— High  SchooL 

Hollis— Hi^  SchooL 

Hooksett— ifoitfK  5t  Mary's  Seminary. 

Jefferson— High  SchooL 

Keene— Hifi^  School. 

Kingston— 5an6om  Seminary. 


Laoonia— Hi^  SchooL 

Lancaster— High  SchooL 

Lebanon- 
High  S<*ooL 
(West)— High  SchooL 

Linoofai- High  School. 

Lisbon— High  SchooL 

Littleton— High  SchooL 

Manchester- 
High  SchooL 
St.  Anselm'a  CoUege. 

Meriden— fimftoU  Union  Academy. 

Milford— High  School. 

Milton— Nute  High  SchooL 

Nashua— High  Schoql. 

New  Hampton— Lj^CTory  InsHhUion. 

New  Ipswich— i4pp2f  ton  Academy. 

New  London— CV>%  Academy. 

Newmarket— High  School. 

Newportr-H10i  SchooL 

North  wood  Centre— Ooe«  Academy. 

Pembroke— Academy. 

Penacook— Hig^  School. 

Peterborough— High  School. 

Pittsfleld— HI01  School. 

Plymouth— High  SchooL 

Portsmouth— Hi0i  School. 

Reeds  Ferry— McOaw  Institute. 

Rochester— High  SchooL 

Somersworth— High  School. 

Strafford  Center— XtMifn-  Cate  Academy. 

Stratford  (North)— Hi^  Sdiool. 

Sunapee— High  School. 

Tilton— 5m<nary. 

Walpole-High  Sdiool. 

Warner— Slmonds  Free  Hi^  Sdiool. 

Whitefield— High  Sdiool. 

Wilton— High  SchooL 

Winchester— High  School. 

Woodsvllle— High  SchooL 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Approved  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education,  December,  1915. 

''Approved  high  schools"  must  maintain  curricula  covering  four  full  years  of  work  approved  by  the 
State  board  of  education;  the  school  year  must  run  at  least  38  weeks;  the  recitation  periods  must  average 
40  minutes  in  length;  the  teaching  force  must  consist  of  not  less  than  three  teediers;  the  building  must 
be  adequate,  and  must  be  provided  with  ample  laboratory  and  library  facilities. 


Asbury  Park— High  SchooL 
Atlantic  City— High  School. 
Atlantic  Highlands— High  School. 
Bamegat— High  SchooL 
Bayonne— High  SchooL 
BeUeville— High  SchooL 
Belvidere— High  SchooL 

Bernardsville— Bernards  High  School  (Township). 
Blairstown— 

Blair  HaU. 

High  SchooL 


Bloomfleld— 

German  Theological  School. 

High  SdiooL 
Boonton— Hl^  SdiooL 
Bordentown— 

Bordentown  Military  Inatitute. 

High  School. 
Bound  Brook— High  School. 
Brldgeton— 

High  SchooL 

Ivy  HaU. 
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Burlington— Higji  School. 
Butler— High  School. 
Caldwell— 

His^  School. 

Mount  St,  Dominic  Academy. 
Camden— High  School. 
Cape  May  City— High  School. 
Cape  May  Court  House— High  School. 
Chatham— High  School. 
Clayton— High  School 
Clifton— Hi0i  Sdiool  (Township). 
Clinton— High  School. 
Closter- Hi^  School. 
CoUingswood— High  School. 
Convent— 

St.  Elizabeth's  College,  School  of  Pedagogy. 

SL  Elizabeth's  Academy. 
Cranford— High  School. 
Dover— High  School. 
Dumont — High  School. 
East  Orange— High  School. 
Elizabeth- 

High  School. 

Pingry  School. 

St.  Patrick's  High  School. 

VaUrDeane  School. 
Elmer- High  School. 
Englewood— High  School. 
Essex  TeHs—Eingslcy  School  for  Boys. 
Flemington— Hi^  School. 
Fort  Lee— flWy  Angels  Academy. 
Freehold- 
High  School. 

New  Jersey  Military  Academy. 
Glassboro— High  School. 
Qlen  Ridge— High  School. 
Gloucester  City— High  Sehool. 
Hackensack— High  School  (Township). 
Hackettstown— 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute. 

High  School. 
Haddonfleld— High  School. 
Haddon  Heights— High  School. 
Hamburg— High  School  (Township). 
Hammonton— High  School. 
Hampton— High  School. 
Hanlson— High  School.  / 
Hasbrouck  Heights— High  School. 
High  Bridge-High  School. 
Hightstown— 

High  School. 
.    Peddie  InsUtuU. 
Hoboken— 

High  School. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

Stevens  Preparatory  School. 
Hopewell— High  School. 
Irvington— High  School. 
Jamesburg— High  School. 
Jersey  City- 
Dickinson  High  School. 

Lincoln  High  School. 

St.  Aloysius  Academy. 

St.  Dominic's  Academy. 

St.  Peter's  High  School. 
Kearney- High  School. 
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Kenllworth—  Upsala  College, 
Keyport— High  School. 
Lekewood— 

High  School. 

Lakewood  School. 
Lambertv Hie— High  School. 
LawrenceviUe— Xawr^ncet;!;;;  Sdhool. 
Leonardo— High  School  (Township). 
Leonia— High  School. 
Lindon— High  School. 
Long  Branch- 
High  School. 

Star  of  the  Sea  Academy. 
Madison— High  Schooh 
Manasquan— High  School. 
Matawan— High  School. 
Metuchen— High  School. 
MiUbum— High  School  (Township). 
MiUviUe-High  School. 
Montdair— 

Academy. 

High  School. 
Moorestown— 

Friend's  Academy. 

High  School. 
Morristown-  % 

High  School. 

Morris  Academy. 

Morristown  School. 
Mount  Holly— High  School  (Township). 
Netoong— High  School. 
Newark- 

Academy. 

Barringer  High  School. 
Central  High  School. 
East  Side  High  School. 
South  Side  High  School. 
St.  Benedict's  College,  Academic  Department. 
St.  Mary's  Academy. 
St.  Vincent's  Academy. 
New  Bnmswick— 
High  School. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School. 

St.  Peter's  School. 
Newton— High  School. 
Nutley— High  School. 
Ocean  City— High  School. 
Ocean  Grove^Hlgh  School  (Township). 
Orange— 

Miss  Beard's  School  for  Girls. 

Cartaret  Academy. 

Dearborn- Morgan  School. 

High  School. 
Palmyra— High  School. 
Park  Ridge— High  School./ 
Passaic— High  School. 
Paterson— 

High  School. 

Hoover  School. 
Paulsboro— High  School 
Pemberton^-High  School. 
Pennington— «Smmary. 
Penns  Grove— High  School. 
Perth  Amboy— High  School. 
PhiUipsburg— High  School. 
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ACCREDITED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


Plalnfleld— 

College  of  Mount  St.  Mary,  Academic  Depart- 

ment. 
High  School. 
Leal  School  for  Boys. 
North  Plainfleld  High  School. 

Point  Pleasant— High  School. 

Princeton- 
High  School. 
Preparatory  School. 

Rah  way —High  School. 

Ramsey— High  School.  . 

Red  Bank— High  School. 

Ridgefield  Park— High  School. 

Ridgewood— High  School. 

Rockaway— High  School. 

Roselle— High  School. 

Roselle  Park— High  School. 

Rutherford— High  School. 

Salem— High  School. 

Shiloh— High  School  (Township). 

SomervQle— High  School. 

South  Amboy— High  School. 

South  Orange- 
High  School. 

Seton  Hall  College,  Academic  Department. 
South  River— High  School. 
Succasunna— High  School  (Township). 


Summit— 

Carlton  Academy. 
High  School. 

Kent  Place  School  for  Girls. 
Sussex— High  School. 
Toms  River— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Town  of  Union— High  School. 
Trenton- 
High  School. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

St.  Mary's  High  School. 

State  Model  High  School. 
Tuckahoe— High  School  (Township). 
Tuckerton— High  School. 
Verona— Higji  School. 
Vineland— High  School  (Township). 
WasUngton- High  School. 
Wenanah—JIfiltiary  Academy. 
Westfield— High  School. 
West  Hoboken— 

High  SchooL 

St.  Michael's  Monastery. 
West  Orange— High  School. 
Westwood— High  School. 
WUdwood— High  School. 
Woodbine— High  SchooL 
Woodbridge— High  School. 
Woodbury— High  School. 
Woodstown— High  SchooL 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Tentative  list  of  public  high  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  New  UexiCo  for  the  year  1915-10. 

The  university  has  as  yet  made  no  formal  list  of  accredited  schools,  but  states  that  the  work  of  the  follow* 
ing  schools  is  accepted  in  whole  or  in  part  fulfillment  of  the  university  admissim  requirements. 


Admission  reouirements. . . 
Prescribea  units: 

English  

Mathematics  

Language  

Laboratory  science. 

History  

Electives  


Units. 
15 

3 

? 

1 
1 

H 


Alamogordo— High  School. 
Albuquerque — 
High  SchooL 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Preparatory 
partment. 
Artesla— High  School. 
Aztec— High  School. 
Carlsbad— High  SchooL 
Clarrizozo — High  School. 
Clayton— High  School. 


De- 


Clovis— High  SchooL 

Demlng— High  School. 

Farmhigtan— High  School. 

East  Las  Vegas— Las  Vegas  High  School. 

Portales— High  School. 

Raton— High  SchooL 

Roswell— High  SchooL 

Santa  Fe— High  SchooL 

Santa  Rosa— High  School. 

Tucumcari— High  School. 


Approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  New  Mexico  as  offering  not  less  than  14  units  of  college 
preparatory  work. 


Alamogordo— High  SchooL 
Artesia— High  SchooL 
Belen— High  School. 
Capltan— High  SchooL 
Carlsbad— High  School. 
Clayton— High  SchooL 
Clovis— High  School. 
Deming— High  School. 


East  Las  Vegas— Las  Vegas  High  School. 
Gallup— High  SchooL 
Las  Cruces— High  SchooL 
Raton— High  School. 
RoBwell— High  School. 
Santa  Fe— High  School. 
Santa  Rosa— High  School. 
Tucumcari— High  SchooL 
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NEW  YORK. 

Approved  by  the  Departmant  of  Education  of  New  York,  October,  1915. 

"  In  order  to  be  approved,  a  secondary  course  must  Include  at  least  38  weeks  a  year,  18  periods 
week,  45  minutes  a  period,  with  satisfactory  standing." 


Adams— Hi|^  SdiooL 
Addison— High  School 
Afton-High  School 
Akron— Hi0i  School 
Albany— 

Academp  of  the  Holy  Names. 

Albany  Aoademf. 

Albany  Academy  for  Girls, 

(kUhedral  Academy. 

Christian  Brothers  Academy. 

Female  Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 
High  School 

Mihie  High  School  (Department  of  New  York 
State  College  for  Teachers). 

St.  Agnes  Sthool. 

St.  Ann's  Academy. 

St.  John's  Academy. 

8L  Joseph's  Academy. 
Albion— High  School 
Alden— High  School 
Alexander— High  School 
Alexandria  Bay— High  Scfaool 
Alfred— Union  School 
Allegany— 

High  School 

SU  Bonaventure's  CoXUge. 

SU  Elizabeth's  Academy. 
Almond— High  School 
Altamont— High  School 
Amenia— High  School 
Amityville— 

High  School 

(lueen  of  the  Bosary  Academy. 
Amsterdamt^ 
High  School 

SU  Mary's  Catholic  InstitiUe. 
Andes— Hflton  Memorial  High  School 
Andover— High  School 
Angftlir^ft — Wilsonlan  High  School 
Angola— High  School. 
Antwerp— High  School 
Arcade— Hi^  School 
Argyle— High  School. 
AUica— High  School 
Auburn— High  School 
Aurora— Cbyui^i  Lake  Academy. 
Ausable  Forks— High  School 
Avoca— Hifih  School 
Avon— High  School 
Babylon— High  School 
Bafaibridge-High  School 
Baldwin— High  Sdiool 
BaldwinsvUW— Free  Academy. 
Ballston  Spa^High  School 
Barker— High  Sdiool 
Batavia— High  School 
Bath— HaverUng  High  School 
Bay  Shore— High  School 
Beacon— 

FishkiU-on-Hudson  High  School 

Matteawan  High  School. 


Belikst— High  School 
BelleviUe- 
High  School 

Unkm  A  cademy  of  BeUevOle. 
Belmont— High  School 
Bergen— High  School 
Berlin— High  School 
Binghamton— High  School 
Black  River— High  School 
Blasdell— High  School 
Bolivar— High  School 
Boonville— High  Scfaool 

Brasher  Falls— Brasher  and  Stockhohn  High  School 

Brentwood— ^cadmy  of  St.  Joseph. 

Brewster— High  School. 

Bridgehampton— High  School 

Brocton— High  School. 

Brookfleld— High  School 

Brooklyn— 

Addphia  Academy. 

Bay  Ridge  High  School 

Berkeley  Institute  for  Young  Ladies, 

Boys'  High  School 

Brooklyn  College^  High  School  Department 
Bushwlck  High  Sdiool. 
Conunercial  Hi^  School 
Eastern  District  High  School. 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School 
Qlrls'  High  School 
lianual  Training  High  School. 
Packer  CbUegiaU  InstituU. 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Preparatory 
School. 

St.  Agnes  Female  Seminary. 

St.  Angela's  HaU  Academy. 

St.  Francis  Academy. 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  Academy. 

St.  James  Academy  of  Brooklyn. 

St.  John's  Academy  of  Brooklyn. 
Brownville— Brownville-Olen  Park  High  School 
Brushton— High  School 
Buflalo— 

Academy  of  Saaed  Hean. 

Buffalo  Seminary. 

Canisius  CoOegCf  Academic  Department. 

Central  High  School 

HcHy  Angels  Academy. 

Holy  Angels  OoUegiaU  Institute. 

Hutchinson— Central  High  School 

Institute  of  Sisters  of  St  Joseph. 

Laiayette  High  School 

Mary  Immaculate  Academy. 

liasten  Park  High  School 

Mount  Mercy  Academy. 

Nichols  School  of  Buffalo. 

St.  Joseph's  Collegiate  Institute. 

St.  Mary's  Academy  and  Industrial  Female 

School. 
South  Park  High  School. 
Technical  High  School. 
Caledonia— High  School. 
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Cambridge—High  School. 
Comdott-Hlgh  School. 
CamiUus— High  School. 
Canajoharie— High  School. 
Cenandaigua— Academy. 
Canaseragar-High  School. 
Canastot&^High  School. 
Candor— High  School. 
Canisteo— High  School. 
Canton— High  School. 
Cape  Vincent-High  School. 
Carmel- 

Drew  SeminaTy  for  Young  Women. 

High  School. 
Carthage— 

Xtt^tM^nian  Academp. 

High  School. 

West  Carthage  High  School. 
Castile— High  School. 
Cato— High  School. 
Catskill- 

Free  Academy. 

8t.  Patrick*9  Academy. 
Cattaraogus— High  School. 
Cazenovla— 

Cazenovia  Seminary. 

Union  School. 
Center  Moriches— High  School. 
Central  Square— High  School. 
Champlain— High  School. 
Charlott^High  School. 
Chateaugay— High  School. 
Chathamr-High  School. 
Chaumont— High  School. 
Chautauqua^High  School. 
Cherry  Creek— High  School. 
Cherry  Valley— High  School. 
Chester— High  School. 
Chittenango— Yates  High  School. 
Churchville— High  School. 
Clarence— Parker  High  School. 
Clayton— High  School. 
Clayville— High  School.  . 
aifton  Springs— High  School. 
Qhiton— High  School, 
ayde— High  School. 
Clymer— High  School. 
Cobleskill— High  School. 
Coeymans— High  School. 
Cohocton— High  School. 
Cohoes — 

Egberts  High  School. 

St.  Bemard*»  Acadeniy. 
Cold  Spring— Haldane  High  School. 
Collins  Center— High  School. 
Congers— High  School. 
Cooperstown— High  School. 
C>openhagen— High  School. 
Corfu— High  School. 
Corhith— High  School. 
Coming— 

Comhig  Free  Academy. 

Northside  High  School. 
Cornwall— High  School. 
ComwcOl-on-Hudson— 

High  School. 

New  York  Military  Academy. 
The  Storu  School. 


Cortland— High  School. 
Coxsadde— High  School. 
Cubfr-High  School. 
DansvOle— High  School. 
Delevan— High  School. 

Delhi— Delaware  Academy  and  Union  School. 

Depew— High  School. 

Depositr-High  School. 

DeRuyter— High  School. 

Dexter— High  School. 

Dobbs  Ferry- 
High  School. 
3iis8es  MaMters  Sdiool. 

Dolgevllle— High  School. 

Dover  Plains— High  School. 

Downsvflle— High  SchooL 

Dryden— High  School. 

Dundee— High  School. 

Dunkirk- 
High  School. 
St.  Mary^s  Academy. 

Earlville-High  School. 

East  Aurora— High  School. 

East  Bloomfleld— High  School. 

East  Hampton— High  School. 

East  Pembroke— High  School. 

East  Rochester— High  School. 

East  Syracuse— High  School. 

Edmeston— High  School. 

Edwards— High  School. 

Elber-High  School. 

Elbridge— High  School  and  Academy. 

Elizabethtown— High  School. 

Ellenvnie— High  School. 

EUioottviUe— High  School. 

Ellington— High  School. 

Elmhurst— Newtown  High  School. 

Elmir»— Free  Academy. 

Elmira  Heights— High  SchooL 

Endioott— Unkm-Endioott  High  School. 

Essex— High  School. 

Evans  MUIs— High  School. 

Fabius— High  School. 

Fair  Haven— High  School. 

Fairport— High  Schbol. 

Falconer- High  School. 

Far  Rookaway— High  School. 

Fayetteville— High  School. 

Fillmore— High  SchooL 

Florida— S.  S.  Seward  Institute. 

Flushing— High  School. 

Fonda— High  School. 

Fordham— iSV.  John's  College  High  School,  Fordham 

i  Univertity. 
Forestville— Free  Academy. 
Fort  Ann— High  School. 
Fort  Covhigton— High  School. 
Fort  Edward— High  School. 
Fon  Plaln-^High  SchooL 
Frankfort— High  School. 

Franklin— Delaware  Literary  Institute  and  Union 
School. 

FranklinviUe— Ten  Broeok  Free  Academy. 

Freeport— High  School. 

FreevIUe— 

High  dchool. 

Hunt  Memorial  School. 
Frewsburg— High  School. 
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Friendship— High  School. 
Fulton— High  School. 
Fultonville— High  School. 
Gainesville— High  School. 
Garden  City— 

QUhedral  School  of  St.  Marp. 

St,  PouVs  School. 
GardenviUe— High  School. 
Oenevar— 

High  School. 

St.  Francia  de  Sales  School. 

Georgetown— High  School. 

GilbertsviUfr-High  School. 

Gten  Cove— High  School. 

Glens  Falls- 
academy. 
High  School. 
St.  Mdiy^t  Academp. 

Gloversville— High  School. 

Goshen— High  School. 

Goavoneur— High  School. 

Gowanda— High  School. 

Granville— High  School. 

Great  Neck— High  School. 

Greene— High  School. 

Gnenport— High  School. 

Greenwich— High  School. 

Grlegsvllle— High  School. 

GriffinComers—Griffin-Fleischniann'sHigh  School. 

Groton— High  School. 

Hamburg— High  School. 

Hamilton— High  School; 

Hanunondsport— High  School. 

Hancock— High  School. 

Hannibal— High  School. 

Hard  wick— ibrdwicfc   Seminarf,   Academic  De- 
partment. 
Harrison— 

Heathcote  School. 

High  School. 
Harrisvllle— High  School. 

Haatinpupon  Hudson — Hastings-on-Hudson  High 
School. 

Haveret^w— High  School. 

Hempstead— High  School. 

Herkimer— nigh  School. 

Hermon— High  School. 

HicksvUle— High  School. 

Highland— High  School. 

Highland  Falls- 
High  School. 
Lady  Cliff  Academy. 

Hillsdale— High  School. 

Hilton— High  School. 

Hobart— High  School. 

Holland  Patent— High  SchooL 

HoUey— High  School. 

Homer— Academy  and  Union  SchooL 

Honeoye— High  School. 

Honeoye  Falls— High  School. 

Hoosick  Falls- 
High  School. 
St.  Afarp^s  Academy. 

Homell— High  School. 

Horseheed^— High  School. 

Houghton— ZTou^A/on  Wesleyan  Methodist  Seminary. 
Hudson— High  School. 
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Hudson  Falls— High  School. 
Hunter— High  School. 
Huntington— High  School, 
nion— High  School. 
Indian  Lake— Indian  Lake  School. 
Interlaken— High  School. 
Irvington— High  School. 
Isiii>— High  School. 
Ithaca— 

Cascadilla  School  Association. 

High  School. 

The  Sturgis  School. 
Jamaica— High  School. 
Jamestown— High  School. 
Jamesville— High  School. 
Jefferson— High  School. 
Johnstown— High  School. 
Jordan— Free  Academy. 
Katonah— High  School. 
Keeseville— High  School. 
Kenmore— High  School. 
Keuka  Park— /Teuia  InstituU. 
Kingston — 

Kingston  Free  Academy. 

Ulster  Free  Academy. 
Lackawanna— High  School. 
Lake  George— High  School. 
Lakemont— PoiTner  Institute,  Starkey  Seminary. 
Lake  Placid— High  School. 
Lakewood— High  School. 
Lancaster- 
High  School. 

St.  Mary's  High  School. 
Lcmsingburg- High  School.  ^ 
Lawrence— High  School. 
Leonardsville— High  School. 
Le  Roy— High  School. 
Lestershire— High  School. 
Liberty— High  School. 
Limar-Oenesee  Wcsleyan  Seminary. 
Limestone— High  School. 
Little  Fall*- 

High  School. 

St.  Mary's  Academy. 
Little  VaUey— High  School. 
Liverpool — High  School. 
Livingston  Manor— High  School. 
Livonia— High  School. 
Lockport — 

High  School. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  and  Industrial  Female 
School. 

Locust  Valley— Friend*  Academy. 
Long  Island  City— Bryant  High  School. 
LowvIUe— Academy  and  Union  School. 
Luxerne— Hadley  Luzerne  High  School. 
Lynbrook— Hi^  School. 
Lyndonville— High  School. 
Lyons— High  School. 
Lyons  Falls— High  School 
Macedon— High  School. 
McGraw— McGrawville  High  School. 
Machias— High  School. 
Madrid— High  School. 
Malone— 

Franklin  Academy. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  of  Malone, 
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Mamaroneck— 

High  School. 

Rye  Neck  High  School. 
Manchester— High  School. 
Manlius — 

High  School. 

at,  John*s  Mmtary  School. 
Marathon— High  School. 
Maroellus— High  School. 
Margaretvflle— High  School. 
Marion— High  School. 
Massena— High  School. 
Mayville— High  School. 
Mechanicsville— High  School. 
Medina— High  School. 
Mexico— Academy  and  High  School. 
Middleburg-High  School. 
Middleport— High  School. 
Middletown— High  SchooL 
MiddleviUe— High  School. 
Milford— High  School. 
Millbrook— Memorial  School. 
MiUerton— High  School. 
MhieviUe-Hlgh  School. 
Mbioa— High  School. 
Mohawk— High  School. 
Moirar-High  School. 
Monroe- 
High  School. 

The  Mackenzie  School. 
Montgomery— High  School. 
Monticello— High  School. 
Montour  Falls— 

Cook  Academy. 

Union  School. 
Mooers— High  School. 
Moravia^High  School. 
ll[OTi&h— Sherman  Collegiate  InstUute, 
Morris— High  School. 
Morrisville— High  School. 
Mount  Hope— Si.  dare's  School, 
Mount  Kisco— High  School. 
Mount  Morris— High  School. 
Mount  Vernon— High  School. 
Naples— High  Scihool. 
Newark— High  School. 
Newark  Valley— High  School. 
New  Berlfai— High  School. 
New  Brighton — 

Curtis  High  School. 

Staten  Island  Academy. 
Newburgh — Free  Academy. 
Newfield— High  School. 
New  Hartford— High  School. 
Newport— High  School. 
New  Rochelle— 

High  School. 

UrsuUne  Seminary. 
New  Woodstock— Hl^  School. 
New  York— 

Academy  of  Mount  St.  Ursula. 

All  Hallows  Institute. 

All  Saints  Academy. 

Barnard  School  for  Boys, 

Barnard  School  for  Oirls. 

Berkeley  School. 

Cathedral  High  School. 


New  York— Continued. 
Charlton  School. 

College  of  Mount  St.  Vincent,  Academic  Depart 
ment, 

Columbia  Orammar  School. 

( The)  Cutler  Sdtool. 

De  Witt  ahiton  High  School. 

De  La  SaUe  Institute. 

Dominican  Academy. 

Ethical  CuUure  SchooL 

Evander  Childs  High  School. 

Female  Academy  of  Sacred  Heart, 

Friends'  Seminary. 

Hamilton  Institute  for  Boys. 

Hamilton  Institute  for  Oirls. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 

Holy  Cross  Academy  of  Manhattan. 

Horace  Mann  School  (  Teachers  College). 

Htmter  College,  High  School  Pepartment. 

Irvinif  School. 

Julia  Richman  High  School. 
La  Salle  Academy. 

Manhattan  College,  Academic  DeparimenL 

Morris  High  School. 

New  York  CdUegiate  Institute. 

Regis  High  School. 

St.  Ann's  Academy. 

St.  Catharine's  Academic  School  of  New  York. 

SL  Gabriel's  Academy  of  Manhattan. 

St,  Lawrences  Academy  of  Mainhattan. 

St.  Walburga's  Academy. 

Scudder  School  for  Girls. 

Stuyresant  High  SchooL 

Townsend  Harris  Hall  (Preparatory  Depart- 
ment of  the  C-ollege  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Trinity  School. 

Ursuline  Academy. 

Wadleigh  High  School. 

Washington  Irving  High  School. 

Xavier  High  School,  CoUege  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
Niagara  Falls— 

DeVeaux  School. 

High  School. 
Niagara  University— ^ia^ro  University,  Academic 

Department. 
Nichols-High  School. 
Norfolk— High  School. 
North  Chili- ii.  M.  Chesbrough  Seminary. 
North  Cohocton— North  Cohocton  and  Atlanta 

Union  High  School. 
North  Collins— High  School. 
North  Creek— High  School. 
Northport— High  School. 
North  Tarrytown— High  School. 
North  Tonawanda— High  School 
Northville— High  School. 
Norwich— High  School. 
Norwood— High  School. 
Nunda— High  School. 
Nyack— 

High  School. 

Wilson  Memorial  Academy. 
Oakfleld— High  School. 
Ocean  Side— High  School. 
Ogdensburg— S/.  Mary's  Academy. 
Olean— High  School. 
Oneida— High  School. 
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Oneonta— High  School. 

Onondaga  Valley— Onondaga  Free  Academy. 

Ontario— High  School. 

Orchard  Park— High  School. 

Oriakany  Falls— High  School. 

Osslnlng— 

High  School. 

Mount  Pleatant  Academp, 

( The)  Ossining  School. 
Oswego-^ 

High  School. 

St.  PauVs  Academp. 
Otego— High  School. 
♦  Ovid— High  School. 
Owego— Free  Academy. 
Oxford— Academy  and  Union  School. 
Oyster  Bay— High  School. 
Painted  Post— High  School. 
Palmjrra— Classical  High  School. 
Parish— High  School. 
Parkers— High  School.' 
Patchogue— High  School. 
Pawling— 

High  School. 

Pawling  School. 
Pearl  River— High  School. 
Peekskill— 

Drum  Hill  High  School. 

MUitary  Academy. 

Oakside  High  School. 

Westchester  Military  Academy. 
Pelham  Manor— Pelham  High  School. 
P'enn  Yan— Academy. 
Perry- High  School. 
Phelp»— Union  and  ClassicaLSchool. 
PhUadelphia-High  School. 
Phllmont— High  School. 
Phoenix— High  School. 
Piermont— Tappan  Zee  High  School. 
Pik&— Seminary  High  School. 
Pine  Plains— Sejrmour  Smith  Academy. 
Plttsford— High  School. 
Plattsburg— 

D'  Youville  Academy. 

High  School. 
Pleasantvllle— 

Hebrew  Sheltering  OuardUm  Society  High  School. 

High  School. 
P<dand— High  School. 
Port  Byron— High  School. 
Port  Chester— High  School. 
Port  Henry— 

Champlain  Academy. 

High  School. 
Port  Jefferson- High  School. 
Port  Jervis— High  School. 
Port  Leyden— High  School. 
Portvllle— High  School. 
Port  Washington— High  School. 
Potsdam— High  School. 
,  Poughkeepsle— High  School. 
Prattsburg- Franklin  Academy  and  Prattsburg 

High  School. 
Pulaski— Academy  and  Union  School. 
Randolph— 

Chamberlain  Military  Institute. 

High  School. 


Ravena— High  School. 
Red  Creek— High  School. 
Red  Hook— High  School. 
Remsen— High  School. 


High  School. 

St.  John's  Academy . 
Rheinebeck— High  School. 
Richfield  Springs— High  School. 
Richmond  Hill— High  School. 
Richmondville— High  School. 
Ripley— High  School. 
Riverhead— High  School. 
Rochester— 

Catholic  High  School. 

Female  Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 

High  School,  East. 

High  School,  West. 

Nazareth  Academy. 

Wagner  Memorial  Lutheran  College. 
Rockvllle  Center— South  Side  High  School. 
Rome— 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Names. 

Free  Academy. 

St.  Aloysius  Academy. 
Roscoe— High  School. 
Rosljm— High  School. 
Round  Lake— iSumm^r  Institute. 
Rouses  Point— High  School. 
Roxbury— High  School. 
Rushford— High  School. 
Rushville— High  School. 
Russell— Knox  Memorial  High  School. 
Rye- 
High  School. 

Seminary. 
Socket  Harbor— Sacket  High  School. 
Sag  Harbor— Plerson  High  School. 
St.  Johnsvillfr-High  School. 
St.  Regis  Falls— High  School. 
Salamanca— High  School. 
Salem— Washington  Academy. 
Sandy  Creek— High  School. 
Saranac  Lake— High  SchooL 
Saratoga  Springs- 
High  School. 

St.  Faith's  Academy. 
Saugerties— High  School. 
Sauquoit— High  School. 
Savannah— High  School. 
Savona— High  School. 
Sayville— High  School. 
Schaghticoke— High  School. 
Schenectady— 

High  School 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Schenevus— High  School. 
Schoharie— BUgh  School. 
Schuylerville— High  School. 
Scio— High  School. 
Scotia— High  School. 
Scottsville— High  School. 
Sea  Cliff-High  School. 
Seneca  Falls— Mynderse  Academy. 
Sharon  Springs— High  School. 
Shelter  Island— High  School. 
Sherburne— High  School. 
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Sherman— High  School. 

Shortsvllle-High  School. 

Sidney— High  School. 

Silver  Creek— High  School. 

Sliver  Springs— High  School. 

Sinclairville— High  School. 

Skaneateles— High  School. 

Sodus— High  School. 

Solva^— High  School. 

South  Dayton— High  School. 

South  Qlens  Falls— High  School. 

South  Otselio— High  School. 

Southampton— High  School. 

Southold— High  School. 

Spencer— High  School. 

Spenoerport— High  School. 

Spring  Valley— High  School. 

Springville— Griffith  Institute  and  Union  School. 

Stamford— Seminary  and  Union  School. 

Stillwater— High  School. 

Stony  Point— High  School. 

SufTem— High  School. 

Syracuse— 

Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 

Central  High  School. 

ChrUtian  Brothers  Academy. 

Ooodyear-Burlingame  School. 

North  High  School. 

St.  John' 9  Catholic  Academy. 

St.  Lucy's  Academy. 

Technical  High  School. 

Travis  Preparatory  School. 
Tannersvill&— High  School. 
Tarrytown— 

Hackley  School. 

The  Knox  School. 
'   Marymount  Secondary  School. 

Washington  Irving  High  School. 
Theresa— High  School. 
Ticonderoga— High  School. 
Tompkins  ville— -4  «yt«rtnian  Academy. 
Tonawanda— High  School. 
Troy— 

Emma  WilJard  School. 

High  School. 

La  Salle  Institute. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 

St.  Patrick's  Academy  of  Troy. 

St.  Peter's  Academy. 

Troy  Academy. 
Trumansburg— High  School. 
Tuckahoe— Waverly  High  School. 
Tully— High  School. 
Tupper  Lakfr— High  School. 
Tuxedo  Park— Tuxedo  High  School. 
Unadilla-High  School. 
Union  Springs- 
High  School. 

Oakwood  Seminary. 
Utica- 

Catholic  Academy, 

Female  Academy. 

Free  Academy. 


ValaUfr-High  School. 
Valley  Falls— High  School. 
Valhalla— C^]7pa^  Mountain  Institute. 
Vernon— High  School. 
Verona— High  School. 
Victor— High  SchooL 
Waddington— High  School. 
Walden-Hi^  School. 
Wallkill— High  School. 
Walton— High  School. 
Walworth— High  School. 
Warner- High  School. 
Warrensburg— High  School. 
Warsaw— High  School. 
Warwick— Institute. 
Waterford— High  School. 
Waterloo— High  School. 
Watertown— 
High  School. 

Imfnaoulate  Heart  Academy, 
Waterville-High  School. 
WatervUet— 

Academy, 

High  School. 

St.  Patrick's  Academy. 
Watkins— High  School. 
Waverly— High  School. 
Wayland— Hi^  School. 
Webster— High  School. 
Weedsport— High  School. 
Wells— Hijgh  School. 
W^ellsviU^High  School. 
Westchester— Ctawn  Point  MiUtary  Academy. 
West  Hampton  Beach— High  School. 
West  Winfield— High  School. 
Westfleld— Academy  and  Union  School. 
West  New  Brighton— ir«f«rZ«^A  Collegiate  Intth 
tute. 

Westport— High  School. 
White  Plains-High  School. 
Whitehall— High  School. 
Whitesboro— High  School. 
Whitney  Pohit— High  School. 
Williamson— High  School. 
WUliamsviUe-High  School. 
Willsboro— High  School. 
Wilson— High  School. 
Windham— High  School. 
Windsor— High  School. 
Woodhull-Hlgh  School. 

Wolcott— Leavenworth  Institute  and  Wdcott  High 
School. 

Worcester— High  School.  ^ 

Wyoming— Middlebury   Academy    and  Union 

School. 
Yonkers— 

High  School. 

Philipse  Manor  School. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Schools  aooredlted  by  th«  Univecsity  of  North  Carolina,  December,  191fi. 

Unite. 

Admlaaion  requirements   14. 0 

Preeoribea  tmlts: 

English   3.0 

KathematicB   3.0 

History   2.0 

Greek   2.0 

Latin   3.7 

Elective  ^   0.3 

Or,  instead  of  3  last-named: 

Latin   3.7 

French  or  Qerman   2. 0 

Elective   0.3 

Or  these: 

French   2.0 

German   2.0 

Science   1.0 

Elective   LO 


HendersonviUe— 

High  School. 

Fats^em  School, 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Bojft. 
Jamestown— High  School. 
Laarinbnrg— High  School. 
Lenoir— High  School. 
Lomberton— Hl^  School. 
Marion— High  School. 
Mars  Hill- OoOc^tf. 
Monroe— Hl^  School. 
Oak  Ridge— /nctidtto. 
Pleasant  Garden— High  School. 
Ralelgh-aty  High  School. 
Butherftirdton—  WeMmlntter  School, 
Salisbufy— City  High  School. 
Tarboro— High  School. 
Waxrenton— High  Scho<d. 
Whlt8ett-/iMNfttf€. 
Wilmington— City  High  School. 
WOflon— City  Hl^  School. 
Winston-Salem— 

City  High  School. 

Soletn  Aeademp, 


Asheville — 

AsheviUe  School. 

Bingham  School. 

City  High  School. 

Normal  and  CoOegiaU  InatUute. 

St.  Qenevieve^a  Academg. 

Brevard— IiM<tttt/«. 

Cary— High  School. 

Chapel  Hill— High  SchooL 

Charlotte- 
City  High  School. 
Biomer  Military  School. 

Conoord— High  School. 

Durham- 
City  High  School. 
TrinUg  Park  School. 

Elizabeth  City— High  School. 

Enfield— High  School. 

Flat  Rock— il«<  School. 

Fremont— High  School. 

Goldsboro— City  High  School. ' 

Greensboro— City  High  School. 

Greenville— High  School. 

Henderson— City  High  School. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Novem- 
ber, 1915. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements   15 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics  *   1 

Three  units  in  1  and  2  in  another;  or  2  units  in  each  of  3  of  the  following  4  groups- 
Foreign  language  (at  least  2  units  must  be  in  the  same  language);  sciences;  social 

sciences;  mathematics   6 

Electlves   6 


Beach— Agricultural  High  School. 
Bismarck— High  School. 
Bottineau— 
High  School. 
State  School  of  Forestry. 
Cando— High  School. 
Carringtm— Agricultural  High  School. 
Casselton— High  School. 
Cavalier— High  School. 
Cooperstown— High  School. 
^  Devils  Lake— High  School. 

.  45730^—16  5 


Dickinson- High  School. 
Drayton— High  School. 
Edgeley— High  School. 
Enderlln— High  School. 
Fargo— 

CoUege  Aeademg. 

High  School. 

Model  High  School  of  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College. 
Sacred  Heart  Aeademg. 
Grafton^Agrlcultural  High  School. 
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Grand  Forks— High  School. 
HankinsoD— High  School. 
Hanrey— High  School. 
HOlsboro— High  School. 
Hope— High  School. 
Huntei^Hlgh  School. 
Jamestown— 

OoUtge  Academy. 

High  School. 

St.  John*9  Acaiemy. 
Kenmare— High  School. 
Lakota— High  School. 
La  Moure— Agricultural  High  School 
Langdon— High  School. 
Larlinore— High  School. 
Lidgenrood— High  School. 
Lisbon— High  School. 
Mandan— High  School. 
Hayville-High  School. 


ICichigan-High  School. 

lihiot— High  School. 

Ifinto-High  School. 

New  RocUbrd— High  School. 

Cakes— High  School. 

Park  River-High  Sdiool. 

Pembina— High  School. 

RoUa-High  School. 

Rugby— High  School. 

St.  Thomas— High  School. 

Univenity- Model  High  School  of  University  d 

North  Dakota. 
Valley  aty-High  School. 
Velva— Agricultural  High  SchooL 
Wahpeton— 

High  School. 

State  School  of  Science. 
Williston-High  School. 


OHIO. 


"First-grade"  secondary  schools  approved  by  the  department  of  publio  instruoticn  and  accredited  by 
Ohio  State  University  for  the  year  1916-16.1 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements   15 

The  following  distribution  of  units  is  strongly  recommended: 

Engl^   3 

Mathematics  

History  

Science  

Foreign  language  :  

Electives  

"If  the  distribution  of  units  does  not  meet  the  above  recommendation,  the  student  will  be  required  to 
carry  courses  in  the  university  to  make  up  the  defioienoy." 


Ada- 
High  School. 

Ohio  Northern  UfUvereUff,  Preparatorff  Depart" 
ment. 
Adena— High  School. 
Akron— 

BuctdAeademy. 

Central  High  School. 

South  High  School. 

West  High  School. 
Albany— High  School. 
Alexandriar-St.  Albans  High  School. 
Alliance— High  School. 
Amanda— High  School. 
Amelia— High  School. 
Amesville— High  School. 
Amherst— High  School. 
Andover— High  School. 
Anna— High  School. 
Ansoniar— High  School. 
Antioch— A  codmy . 

Antwerp— Carryall  Township  High  School . 

Arcadia— Washfaigton Township  High  School. 

Arcanum— High  School. 

Archbold- High  School . 

Arlington— High  School . 

Ashlaqd— High  School. 

Ashley— High  School. 

Ashtabula— High  School. 

Ashtabula  Harbor— Hi^h  School. 

AshviUft-High  School. 


Athens— 

Amesville  Township  High  School. 

High  School. 
Atlanta^Perry  Township  High  Sehool. 
Atticar-Hlgh  School. 
Austinburg— 

Grand  River  ImtUuU. 

High  School. 
Bainbridge— High  School. 
Baltimore— High  School. 
Barberton— High  School. 
Bamesville— 

Friends  Boarding  School, 

High  School. 
Basil-High  School. 
Batavia— High  School. 
Bath— High  School. 
BeallsvlUe— Simbury  High  School. 
Bedford— High  School. 
Bellaire-High  School. 

Bellbrook— Sugarcreek  Township  High  School. 
Belle  Center— McArthur-Huntsville  High  School. 
Bellefontahie-High  SchoA. 
Bellevue-High  School. 
BeUevllle-HIgh  School. 
Belpn»— High  School. 
Benton  Ridge— High  School. 
Berea— 

Baldioin'WaOace  College  Academy. 
High  School. 
Berlin  Heights-High  School. 


1  The  department  of  public  instruction  approves  only  the  public  high  schools. 
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Betbesda— High  Sebool. 
Beverly— HJgh  School. 

Bidwell—Bldwell-Porter  Township  High  School. 

Bloomdale— High  School. 

Bloomvllle— Bloom  Township  High  School. 

Bhifltonr- 

CoUege  Academy. 

High  School. 
Bowling  Green— High  School. 
Bradford— High  School. 
Bradner— High  School. 
Brecksville— High  School. 
Bremen— High  School. 
Bridgeport— High  School. 
Brink  Haven— High  School. 
BrookvUle— High  School. 
Bnmswlck- Hinckley  Township  High  School. 
Bryan— High  School. 
Bucyrus— High  School. 
Burlington— High  School. 
Butler— High  School. 
Byesville— High  School. 
Cadiz— High  School. 
Caldwell-High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School.  % 
Camden— High  School. 

Campbellstown— Jackson  Township  High  School. 
Canal  Dover— High  School. 
Canal  Fulton— High  School. 
Canal  Winchester— High  School. 
Canfield— Joint  High  School. 
Canton- 
Central  High  School. 

North  High  School. 
Cardington— High  School. 
Carey— High  School. 
Carroll— High  School. 
OarroUton— High  School. 
CedarviUe-High  School. 
Cellna— High  School. 
Centerburg— High  School. 
Chagrin  Falls— High  School. 
Chardon— High  School. 
Chauocey— High  School. 
Chesterhlll— Marion  Township  High  School. 
Chesterland— Chester  Township  High  School. 
Chicago  Junction— High  School. 
ChlUiootlie— High  School. 
Cincinnati — 

CUfton  High  School. 

CoUege  Preparatory  School  for  Oirls, 

FrankUn  School, 

Hartwell  High  School. 

Hughes  High  School. 

ICadisonvUle  High  SchooL 

Ohio  MechaiUes'  InstUtUe. 

Pleasant  Ridge  High  School. 

University  School. 

Walnut  Hnis  High  School. 

West  Night  High  School. 

Woodward  High  School. 
Cirdeville— 

High  School. 

Jackson  Township  High  School. 
Pickaway  Township  High  School. 
Clarksburg— Deerfleld  Township  High  Sdiool. 
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Cleveland- 
Central  Higti  School. 

Central  Inttitute. 

East  High  School. 

East.  Technical  High  SchooL 

Olenville  High  School. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 

Lincoln  High  School. 

South  High  School. 

UrUvertity  School. 

West  Technical  High  School. 
Qeveland  Heights— High  School. 
Clinton— High  School. 
Qyde— High  School. 
Coalton— High  SofaoNDl.  . 
Coldwater— 

High  School. 

Washington  Township  High  School. 
College  Comer— High  School. 
CoUege  Hill— OiUo  MUitary  InatUute, 
Columbiana— High  School. 
Columbus— 

Academy. 

Clinton  High  School. 

East  High  School. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 

North  High  School. 

St.  MafysoftheSprirtifS. 

School  for  Girlt. 

South  High  School. 

Univertity  School. 

West  Hi^  School. 
Columbus  Grove— High  School. 
Conmieroial  Poiht— Scioto  Township  High  School. 
Conneaut— High  School. 
Continental— High  School. 
Convoy— High  School. 
CoolvOle— High  School. 
Copley— High  School. 
Coming— High  School. 
Cortland— High  School. 
Coshocton— High  School. 
Covington— High  School. 
Crestline— High  School. 
Creston— High  School. 
CrooksviUe— High  School. 
Croton— Hartford  Township  High  School. 
Cumberland— High  School. 
Custar— 

High  School. 

Milton  Township  High  School. 
Cuyahoga  Falls- 
High  School. 

Stow  Township  High  School. 
Cygnet— High  School. 
Dalton— High  School. 

Damascus— Goshen  Township  High  School. 
Danville— Buckeye  City  High  School. 
Dayton- 
Harrison  Township  High  SchooL 

Jefferson  Township  High  School. 

Madison  Township  High  School. 

New  Lyme  Inttitute. 

Parker  High  School. 

St.  Aloysiut  Academy. 

St.  Mary*a  Institute. 
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Dayton— Continued. 

Steele  Hl^  School. 

Stivers  Manual  Training  High  School. 

Violet  Township  Hi^  Sdiool. 

Washington  Township  High  Sduxd. 
Defiance— High  School. 
De  Graff— High  School. 
Delaware— 

High  School. 

Liberty  Township  High  ScfaooL 
Delphos— High  Sdiod. 
Delta— High  School. 
Dennison— High  School. 
Derby— High  School. 

Dola— Washington  Township  High  School. 

Dorset— High  School. 

Dover— Hi^  School. 

Doyiestown— Hifi^  School. 

Dresden— High  School. 

Dublin-High  School. 

Dunkirk— High  School. 

Duvall— Madison  Township  High  School. 

East  Cleveland— High  School. 

East  Liverpool— High  SchooL 

Eaton— High  School. 

East  Palestine— High  School. 

Edgerton— High  School. 

Edison— Hig^  SchooL 

Edon— High  School. 

Elmore— High  School. 

Elyria— High  School. 

Englewood— Randolph  Township  High  School 
Enon— Madriv^r  Township  High  School. 
•Etna— High  School. 
Eudld— 

Central  High  School. 

Shore  High  School. 
Fairfield- Bath  Township  High  School. 
Farmdale— Johnston  Township  High  School. 
Fanners vUle  and  Jackson— High  School. 
Fayette— High  School. 
Fhidlay— High  School. 
Flushing— High  School. 
Forest— High  School. 
Forgy^Bethel  Township  High  School. 
Fc^  Recovery— High  School. 
Fostorifr— High  Sdiool. 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Fraaeysburg— High  School. 
Fredericksburg— High  School. 
Frederlcktown— High  School. 
Freeport— High  School. 
Fremont— High  School. 
Qahanna— High  School. 
Galena— High  School. 
Gallon— Hi^  School. 
Gallipolis— 

Academy  Hl^'School. 

Uncoln  High  School. 
Gambler— High  School. 
Garrettsville— Hl^  School. 
Geneva^High  School. 
Georgetown— High  School. 
Germantown^Hlgh  School. 
Glbsonburg— High  School. 
Glrard-High  SchooL 


Gleodale— High  School. 

Glenford- Harrison  Township  High  School. 

GkNister— High  SchooL 

Gomer— Sugarcreek  Township  High  SchooL 

Good  Hope— Wayn^  Township  High  SchooL  . 

Goshen— High  School. 

Grafton— High  School. 

Grand  View  Heights— High  School. 

Granville— 

Doane  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Greenfield— High  School. 
Greenspring— Hi^  SchooL 
Greenville— High  SchooL 
Greenwich— High  SchooL 
Grove  City— High  SchooL 
Groveport— High  SchooL 

Guysville— Stewart-Rome  Township  High  SchooL 

Hamilton— High  School. 

Hanover— High  School. 

Harrison— Hl^  School. 

Hartford— High  SchooL 

Hartvill»-High  SchooL 

Hartwell— St.  Bernard  High  SchooL 

Hebron— EQgh  SchooL 

Hicksville— HI^  Schdbl. 

Highland— High  School. 

Hilliards— Hi^  School. 

HiUsboro— High  School. 

Hiram— High  School. 

Holgat»-Hi^  School. 

Homer— Burlington  Township  High  SchooL 

Homervllle— Homer  Townsh^  High  SobooL 

Hopedal»-High  SchooL 

Hudson— High  School. 

Huron— High  SchooL 

Ironton— Hi^  SchooL 

Irwin- Union  Township  High  Sdiool. 

Jacksonville— Hi^  School. 

Jamestown— High  SchooL 

Jefferson— High  School. 

Jeffersonvllle— High  SdiooL 

Jewett— High  School. 

Johnstown— Hl^  SchooL 

Junction  City— High  SchooL 

KaUda— High  School. 

Kent- 
High  SchooL 
Streetsboro  High  School. 

Kenton-High  School. 

Kings  MUls— High  School. 

Kingston— High  School. 

Kingsvllle—Hi^  SchooL 

Kinsman- 
High  School. 

Vernon  Township  High  School. 

Laiiayette— Jackson^oint  High  School. 

Lake— Uniontown  High  SchooL 

Lakeside— Danbury  Township  High  Bcdiool. 

Lakewood— High  School. 

Lancaster- 
High  School. 

RushvlUe  Township  High  School. 
Lebanon— High  School 
Leesburg— High  Sdioc  . 
Lees  Creek— Wayne  Township  High  School. 
LeetoQift-Hi^  SchooL 
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Leipslc— Hi^  School. 
Le  Roy— High  School. 

Lewlsburg  —  Lewlsborg  -  Harrison  Joint  High 

School. 
LexingtoEh-Hlgh  School. 
Liberty  Center— High  School. 
Lima— High  School. 
Lisbon— High  School. 
Lockland— High  School. 
Lockwood— Greene  Township  Hlg^  School. 
Lodl— Higll  School. 
Logan— Hig^  School. 
London- 
High  School. 

Monroe  Township  High  School. 
Lorafn— High  School. 
Loudonville— High  School. 
LooisvUle— High  School. 
Loveland— High  School. 
Lowell— High  School. 
LoweUTiUe-High  School. 
Lucasvflle— Valley  Township  High  School. 
Lynchburg— High  School. 
licArthnr— High  School. 
McClure— Damascus  Township  High  School. 
McComb— 

High  School. 

Union  Township  High  School. 
Madison- High  School. 

McConnelsvllle— Malta  •  McConnetlsviUe  High 

School. 
Manchester— Hic^  School. 
Mansfield- High  School. 
Mantua— High  SchooL 
Marlon- 
High  School. 

Marietta— High  School. 
Martiqsburg— High  School. 
Martins  Ferry— High  School. 
Martinsville-Hlc^  School. 
Marysville— 
High  School. 

Jerome  Township  Hlg^  School. 
Mason— High  School. 
Masslllon— Hlg^  School. 
Maumee— High  School. 
Mechanlcsburg— High  School. 
Medina— 

Granger  Township  High  School. 

High  School. 
Mehnore— Eden  Township  High  School. 
Mendon— Mendon-Unlon  High  School. 
Metamora— High  School. 
Miamisburg— High  School. 
Middlefield-Hlgh  School. 
Middleport— High  School. 
Mlddletown— High  School 
Milan— High  School. 
Mflford— High  School. 
Mllfoid  Center— Union  High  School. 
Mlllersburg— High  School. 
Mineral  City— High  School. 
Minerva— Hi|^  School. 
Mingo  Junction— High  School. 
Minster-Sigh  School. 
MooFoe— Lemon  Township  Hig^  School. 
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Monroeville— High  School. 

Montpeller— High  School. 

Morrow— H101  School. 

Mount  Blanchard— High  School. 

Mount  Eaton— Paint  Township  High  School. 

Mount  Oilead— High  School. 

Mount  Healthy— High  SchooL 

Mount  Orab— High  School. 

Mount  Pleasant— His^  School. 

Mount  Sterling— High  School. 

Mount  Vernon— Hli^  School. 

Mount  Victory— High  SchooL 

Murray— His^  School. 

Napoleon— High  SchooL 

Nelstmvllle— High  SchooL 

Nevada— Hl^  School. 

New  Albany— High  School. 

Newark— High  SchooL 

New  Bremen— High  SchooL 

New  Carlisle— High  School. 

Newcomers  town— High  SchooL 

New  Concord— High  School. 

New  Holland— High  School. 

New  Lexington— High  School. 

New  London— High  School. 

New  Madison— High  School. 

New  Matamoras— Matamoras  High  SchooL 

New  Paris-^efferson  Township  High  SchooL 

New  Philadelphia— High  SchooL 

New  Richmond— High  SchooL 

New  Strattsville— High  School. 

New  Vienna— High  SchooL 

New  Washington— High  School. 

Newton  Falls— High  School. 

Niks— High  SchooL 

North  Baltimore— High  School 

North  Hampton— German  Township  High  School. 

North  Lewlsburg- High  School. 

North  Limar— High  SchooL 

Norwalk— High  School. 

Norwood— Hlg^  School. 

Nova— Troy  Township  Hi^  SchooL 

Oak  Harbor— High  SchooL 

Oak  Hill— High  SchooL 

Oberlln— 

Aeademp, 

High  SchooL 
Ohio  City- High  School. 
Okeanar-Morgan  Township  High  SchooL 
Orrville— Hli^  SchooL 
Orwell— Hl^  School. 
Osbom— High  SchooL 
Ostrander— High  SchooL 
Ottawa— 

Blanchard  Township  High  School. 

High  School. 
OttovIUe-HigJi  School. 
Oxford— 

College  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Painesville— High  SchooL 
Pandora— Riley  Township  High  SchooL 
Pataskala—High  SchooL 
Paulding— High  SchooL 
Payne— High  School. 
Peebles— High  School. 
Pemberville— High  School. 
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Perry— High  School. 

Pwrysburg— High  School. 

Piokeringtan— Violet  Township  High  Bdiool. 

Piketon— High  School. 

Piooeer—High  School. 

Piqua— High  School. 

Plain  City— High  School. 

Piattsburg— Harmony  Township  High  School. 

Pleasant  Hill— High  School. 

Fleasantville— High  School. 

Plymouth— High  School. 

Pomeroy— High  School. 

Port  Clinton— High  School. 

Portsmouth— High  School. 

Port  William— Liberty  Township  High  School. 

Prairie  Depot— High  School. 

Prospect— High  School.  / 

Quaker  City— High  School. 

Ravenna— High  School. 

Rawson— High  School. 

Reynoldsburg— High  School. 

Richwood— High  School. 

Rio  Grande— Raccoon  Township  High  Sdiool. 

Ripley— High  School. 

Rising  Sun— High  School. 

Rockford— High  School. 

Roaedalfr— Pike  Township  High  School. 

Roseville— High  School. 

Rosewood— Adams  Township  High  School. 

Roundhead— High  School. 

Rudolph— High  School. 

Rushsylvania— High  School. 

Sabhia— High  School. 

St.  Clairsville-High  School. 

St.  Henry— High  School. 

St.  Uartin—Urtuline  Academy. 

St.  Marys— High  School. 

St.  Paris— High  School. 

Salem— High  SohooL 

Salineville— High  School. 

Sandusky— High  School. 

Savannah— ilead^my. 

Sardinia — H10i  School. 

Scio- 

Academp  High  School, 
High  School. 

Sebrfaig— High  School. 

Selma— High  School. 

Senecavllle— High  Sdiool. 

Seville— High  School. 

Shadyside— High  School. 

Sharon  Center— Sharon  Township  High  School. 

Shawnee— High  School. 

Shelby— High  School. 

Sherwood- 
Delaware  Township  High  School. 
High  School. 

Shiloh— High  School. 

Shreve— High  School. 

Sidney— High  School. 

Smithfleld— High  School. 

Somerset— High  School. 

Somerton— Somerset  Township  High  School. 

South  Charleston— High  School. 

South  Euclid— Euclid  Township  High  School. 

South  Salem— Buckskin  Township  Hig^  School. 

South  Solon— Stokes  Township  High  School. 


Spenoerville— High  School. 
Springfield- 

Clifton  Towndiip  High  School. 

High  School. 

St.  MaphaeVt  School. 
Steubenville— High  School. 
Strosburg— High  School. 
StrongviUe— High  School. 
Stryker— High  School. 
Sugarcreek— High  Sdiool. 
Summit  Station— Lima  Township  High  School. 
Sunbury— High  School. 
Swanton— High  School. 
Sycamore— High  School. 
Sylvania— High  School. 
Tadnor— Butler  Township  High  School. 
Terre  Haute— Had  River  Township  High  School. 
Thorn ville— High  School. 
Thurston— Walnut  Township  High  School. 
TiflSn— 

Oolkge  of  the  UrtuUne  Sietert. 

Heidetberg  Academy. 

High  School. 
Tippecanoe  City— Bethel  Township  High  School. 
Toledo- 
Scott  High  School. 

Smead  School. 

Waite  High  School. 
Toronto— High  Sdiod. 
Trenton— High  School. 
Troy— Hii^i  School. 
Twinsburg— High  School. 
Union  City— High  School. 
Upper  Sandusky— High  School. 
Urbana— 

C<moord  Township  High  School. 

High  School. 

Salem  Township  High  School. 

Univertitp  School. 
UridisvlUo-High  School. 
Utica-High  School. 

Valley  City— Liverpool  Township  High  School. 

Van  Buren— High  School. 

Van  Wertr-Convoy  Township  High  School. 

Vermilion— Hi^  School. 

VersaiUc9-Hi^  School. 

Vincent— Barlow  Township  High  School. 

Wadsworth— High  School. 

Wakeman— High  SchooL  - 

W  apakoneta— High  School. 

Warren— High  School. 

WasUngton  C.  H.— High  School. 

Waterford— High  School. 

Waterville— Hi^  School. 

Wauseon— High  School. 

Waverly— High  School. 

Waynesfleld— High  School. 

Waynesville— High  School. 

Wellington— High  School. 

Wellston— Hig^  School. 

Wellsvllle— High  School. 

Welshfleld— Troy  Township  High  School. 

West  Alexandria— High  School. 

West  CarroUton— High  School. 

Westerville— Waterville  Township  Hig^  School. 

West  Jefferson- High  School. 

West  Lalayette-Hi^  School. 
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West  liberty— High  School. 
West  Mansfield— Hl^  School. 
West  l£Uton— High  School. 
West  Park— High  School. 

West  Richfleld— Richfield  Township  High  School. 
West  Salem— High  School. 
West  Union— High  School. 
West  Unity— High  School. 
Weston— High  School. 

Westville— Mad  River  Township  High  School. 
Wharton— High  School. 
Wheelersburg— High  School. 
WUkesville— High  School. 
Williamsburg^High  School. 
Willlamsfield— 
High  School. 

Wayne  Township  High  School. 
Williamsport— Deer  Creek  High  School. 
WiUoughby— Wayne  Township  High  School. 
Wilmfaigton— 

High  School. 

Mount  Pleasant  Township  High  School. 


Winchester— High  School. 
Windham— High  School. 
Woodsfield— High  School. 
Woodstock— High  School. 
WoodvUle— High  School. 
Wooster— 

Academp. 

High  School. 
Worthington— High  School. 
Wyomhig— High  School. 
Xenia— 

Beavercreek  Township  High  School. 

Caesaicreek  Township  High  School. 

Central  High  School. 

East  Main  Street  High  School. 

Ohio  Sailors  and  Soldiers  Home. 
Yellow  Springs— High  School. 
Youngstown— 

Coltsvllle  Township  High  School. 

High  School. 
Zanesfield— Zanesfleld-JefTerson  High  School. 
Zanesville— High  School. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Schools  approved  by  the  State  ^Board  of  Education  and  fully  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 

January  1, 1916. 

Units. 

Admission  reauirements   15 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   2 

History   1 

Science   1 

Foreign  language  (one)   2 

Electives   6 


Ada— High  School. 
Afton— High  School. 
Altua— High  School. 
Arapaho— High  School. 
Ardmore— High  Sdux>l. 
Atoka— High  School. 
Bartlesville— High  School. 
Beggs— High  School. 
Blackwell— High  School. 
Boswell— High  School. 
Broken  Arrow— High  School. 
Carney— High  School. 
Chandler— High  School. 
Cbeootah— High  School. 
Cherokee— High  School. 
Chlckaaha— 
High  School. 

Oklahoma  CoUeffefor  Women,  Aeademp. 
danmore— University  Preparatory  School, 
aeveland— High  School. 
Clintanr-High  School. 
Coalgate— High  School. 
CoUinsvflle^High  School. 
Copan— High  School. 
Corden— 

OordeO.  Christian  OjiOege,  Academy. 

Hi^  School. 
Cashing — High  School. 
Custer— High  School. 
Davis— High  School. 
Dewey— High  School. 
Drmnwright— High  School. 


Durant— High  School. 
Eldorado— High  School. 
Elk  City— High  School. 
El  Reno-High  School. 
Enid- 
High  School. 

PMOipt  Univertlip  High  School, 
EuCEiula— High  School. 
Fair&x— High  School. 
Fairview— High  School. 
Francis— High  School. 
Geary- High  School. 
Orandfield— High  School. 
Granite— High  SdiooL 
Orov»-High  School. 
Guthrie— 

Hl^  School. 

OUahoma  Methoditt  UnimtUy,  Academy, 
Guymon— High  School. 
Hennessey— High  School. 
Henryetta— High  School. 
Hinton— High  School. 
Hobart— High  School. 
Hddenvllle— High  School. 
HoUis-High  School. 
Hominy— High  School. 
Hugo— Hi^  School. 
Keats— High  School. 
Kiefer-HighSdiool. 
Kingfisher— 

School. 

Kingfuher  CoUege,  Academy, 
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Lawton— High  Sohool. 
Lezliig:toii— High  School. 
Lindsay— High  School. 
lladill-High  School. 
Mangnm—Hi^  School. 
Maiiettfr-High  School. 
Marlow— High  School. 
Maad-Hlgh  School. 
McAlester— High  School. 
Medford-High  School. 
Miami-High  Sohool. 
Mountain  View— High  School. 
Muldrow— Hi|^  School. 
Muskogee— High  School. 
Newkirk— High  School. 
Noble-High  School. 
Norman— High  School. 
Nowata— High  School. 
Okemah— High  School. 
Oklahoma— Hig^  School. 
Okmulgee— High  School. 
Oktaha— High  School. 
Pawnee— High  School. 
Pauls  Valley— Hi^  School. 
Perry- High  School. 
PoDoa  aty— High  School. 
Pond  Creek— High  School. 
Pryor— High  Sdiool. 
Puroell-High  School. 
Ramona— High  School. 
Roff— High  School. 
Ryaa— High  Sohool. 


Sallisaw— High  Sohool. 

Sapulpa— High  School. 

Sayre— High  School. 

Seminole— High  School. 

Shawnee— High  School. 

Snyder— High  School. 

Stillwater— High  Sdiool. 

StiUweU— High  School. 

Stigler-High  School. 

Sulphur— High  School. 

Tecumseh— High  School. 

Temple— High  School. 

Texhom»— High  School. 

Thomas— Hi^  School. 

Tishomingo— High  Sdiool. 

Tookawa— University  Prepatory  School. 

Tulsa— 

Eenrf  KendaU  OMegt  Academy, 

High  School. 
Vtaiita-High  School. 
Wagoner— High  School. 
Walter-High  Schod. 
Wapanucka— High  School. 
Waurika— High  School. 
Waynoka— High  School. 
Weleetka-High  School. 
Wewoka— High  School. 
WUburton-Hi^  School. 
Woodward— High  Sdiool. 
Wynnewood— High  School. 
Yukon— High  School. 


OREGON. 


Standardized  by  the  Stale  Board  of  Education  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Oregon  for  the  ymt 

1915-16. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements   15 

Prescribed  units: 

l^lish  ;..  3 

Mf^hematios   2 

History   1 

Scienoe.   1 

One  foreign  language   2 

Electives  ^   0 


Alrlie-High  SchooL 

Albany— High  SchooL 

Alpine— High  School. 

Alsea— High  School. 

Amity— High  School. 

Arlington—  High  School. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Astorlar-High  School. 

Athena— High  SchooL 

Baker- 
Si.  Franctt  Academp, 
High  Sohool. 

Ballston— High  School. 

Bandon— High  SchooL 

Bay  City— High  School. 

Beaverton— High  School. 

Bend— High  School. 

Bonansa— High  School. 

Brownsville— High  School. 

Bums— Harney  County  High  SchooL 

Canby— High  School. 

Canyon  City— High  SchooL 

CanyonvOle— Hi|^  School. 


Carlton— High  School. 

Central  Point— High  School. 

Clatskanle-High  SchooL 

Coburg— High  SchooL 

Colton— High  SchooL 

Condon— croiiam  County  Higji  SohooL 

Coos  River— High  School. 

Coquille— Hi0i  SchooL 

Corbett-High  School. 

Corvallis-  High  SchooL 

Cottage  Oro.ve— High  SchooL 

Cov^High  SchooL 

CresweU— High  SdiooL 

Crow— High  SchooL 

Culver— High  SchooL 

Dallas— Hig^  SchooL 

Dayton— High  SchooL 

Dorena— High  School. 

Drahi— High  School. 

DuTur— High  School. 

Dundee— High  SchooL 

Echo— High  School. 

Elghi-High  SchooL 
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Ontario— High  School. 
Ortgon  City— High  School. 
Orenco— High  School. 
Pendleton— 


Elmim-High  School. 

Enterprise— Wallowa  County  High  School. 

Estacadar-High  School. 

Eugene— High  School. 

Falls  City— High  School. 

Florence— High  School. 

Forest  Grove— High  School. 

Fossa— Wheeler  County  High  School. 

Freewater— High  School. 

Glendale— High  School. 

Gold  Beach- High  SchooL 

Gold  Hill-Hlgh  School. 

Grants  Fass— High  School. 

Gresham— High  School. 

Haines— High  School. 

Halfway— High  SchooL 

Halsey— High  School. 

Harrisburg— High  School. 

Helix— High  SchooL 

Heppner— High  SchooL 

Hermiston— High  SchooL 

HiUsboro— High  SchooL 

Hood  River— High  SchooL 

Huntington— High  SchooL 

Imbler— High  SchooL 

Independence— High  School. 

Irving— High  SchooL 

Jefferson— High  School. 

John  Day— High  School. 

Joseph— Hi^  SchooL 

Junction  City— High  School. 

Klamath  Falls— County  High  School. 

La  Grande-High  SchooL 

Lakeview— High  School. 

Leaburg— High  SchooL  . 

Lebanon— High  SchooL 

Lorane— High  SchooL 

Madras— High  SchooL 

Mapleton— High  School. 

Marshfield-  High  School. 

McCoy— Bethel  High  SchooL 

McMinnville-High  SchooL 

Medlbrd— High  School. 

MerriU- High  School. 

Mill  City— High  School. 

Mnton- 

Colambia  Junior  CoUege. 

High  SchooL 
Milwaukee— High  SchooL 
MolaUa—High  SchooL 
Monmouth— High  School. 
Monroe— High  SchooL 
Monro— High  SchooL 
Mount  Angel— 

Academff. 

OoUeffe. 
Myrtle  Creek— High  SchooL 
Myrtle  Point— High  School. 
Nehalem— Union  High  SchooL 
Newberg- High  SchooL 

Pacific  Academy. 
Newport-High  SchooL 
North  Bend— High  School. 
Nyssa— High  SchooL 
Oakland — High  SchooL 


8t.  Joseph**  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
FhOomath— High  SchooL 
Phoenix— High  SchooL 
Pleasant  HIU— Union  High  School  No.  1. 
Portland— 

Academy. 

Columbia  University. 

Franklin  High  SchooL 

HM  MUilaTf  Academy. 

James  John  High  SchooL 

Jefferson  High  SchooL 

Lincoln  High  School. 

St.  Helenas  HaU, 

St.  Joseph^s  Sehodt. 

Si.  Mary's  Academy, 

Washington  High  SchooL 

y.  M.  C.  A.  Preparatory  School. 
Prairie  City-High  SchooL 
PrineviUe-Crook  County  High  SchooL 
Rainier— High  School. 
Redmond— High  School. 
Richland-High  SchooL 
Riddle-High  SchooL 
Rogue  River— High  School. 
Roseburg— High  School. 
Sahit  Helens— High  SchooL 
Salem— High  School. 
Sandy— High  SchooL 
Scappoose— High  School. 
Scio— High  School. 
Scotts  Mills-High  SchooL 
Seaside— High  School. 
Shedd— High  SchooL 
Sheridan— High  School. 
Silver  Lake— High  School. 
Silverton— High  School. 
South  Brownsville— High  SchooL 
Springfield— High  School. 
Stanfleld— High  SchooL 
Stayton— Hi0i  SchooL 
Sumpter— High  School. 
Sutherlin— High  SchooL 
Tangent-rHigh  SchooL 
The  Dalles— High  SchooL 
Thurston— High  SchooL 
Tillamook-High  School. 
Toledo— High  School. 
Tualatin— High  SchooL 
Turner— High  SchooL 
Union-High  SchooL 
Vale-High  School. 
Walker— High  School. 
Wallowa— High  SchooL 
Waltervffle— Union  High  SchooL 
Wasco-High  School. 
Weston— High  School. 
wniamtaia-High  School. 
Woodbum— High  School. 
YamJim- High  School. 
Yoncalla— High  School. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fint^rade  seoondary  schools  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruotioa  of  PeonsyWania,  for 
the  year  ended  July,  1915. 

Requirements  for  approval:  Four  years  of  nine  mcmths  each;  at  least  three  teachers;  redtation  period 
40  minutes  in  length;  double  period  in  laboratory  work;  a  mlnimnm  of  twenty  404ninute  recitations  of 
prepared  work;  adequate  equipment  for  teaching  science  studies;  a  reference  library  covering  all  the  sab- 
Jeots  offered. 

ictigUffh  required  in  each  year;  at  least  one  unit  of  science;  two  units  of  mathematics;  cne  unit  of  history; 
two  units  of  foreign  language. 


Abington— High  School  (Township). 
Albion— High  School. 
Allentown— High  School. 
Altoona^High  School. 

Alverton— East  Huntingdon  High  School  (Town- 
ship). 

Ambridge— High  School. 
AnnvlUe—High  School  (Township). 
Ardmore— Lower  Merion  Township  High  School. 
Ashland— High  School. 
Ashley— High  School. 
Aspfaivall— High  School. 
Athens— High  School. 
Avalon— High  School. 
Bangor— High  Sdiool. 
Beaver— High  School. 
Beaver  Falls— High  School. 
Beocaria— High  School  (Township). 
Bedford— High  School. 
Bellevue— High  School. 
Bellefonte— Hi^  School. 
Ben  Avon— High  School. 
Benton— High  School. 
Berwick- 
High  School. 

West  Berwick  High  School. 

Berwyn— Easttown-Tredyflrin  Township  High 
School. 

Bethlehem- 
High  School. 

Moravian  Paroekial  School. 

PreparatoTf  School. 
Birdsboro— High  School. 
Blairsville— High  School. 
Bloomsburg— High  School. 
Blossburg— High  School. 
Boyiertown— High  School. 
Braddock— High  School. 
Bradford— High  School. 
Bristol— High  School. 
BrockwayviUe— High  Sdhool. 
Brookville— High  School. 
Burgettstown— High  School. 
Butler— High  Sdiool. 
Cambridge  Springs— High  School. 
Canonsburg— High  Sdiool. 
Canton— High  School. 
Carbondale— High  School. 
Carlisle-'High  School. 
Catasauqua— High  School. 
Catawissa— High  School. 
Centervillo— High  School. 
Chambeisburg— High  School. 
Charleroi— High  School. 
Chester— High  School. 
ClairtOD— High  School. 
Clarion— High  School. 


aearfleld— High  School. 

CoatesvOle— High  Sdiool. 

Cochranton— High  School. 

CoIIegevnie— High  School. 

Columbia— High  School. 

Conemaugh— East  Conemaugh  High  School. 

Conneaiitvillfr— High  School. 

Coraopolis— High  School. 

ConnellsvUle— High  School. 

Corry- High  School. 

Coudersport— High  School. 

Crafton— High  Sdiool. 

CurwensvUle— High  School. 

Dallastown— High  School. 

Damascus— Hi^  School. 

Danville— High  S<&ool. 

Darby— High  School. 

Deny- High  School. 

Donora— High  School. 

Downingtown— High  School. 

Doylestown— High  School. 

Dubois— Hi^  School. 

Dunbar— Higfh  Sdiool. 

Dunmore— High  School. 

Duryea— High  School. 

Easton— High  School. 

East  Stroudsburg— High  School. 

Elkland— High  School. 

EUdns  Park— Cheltenham  High  Sdiool. 

EUwood  City— High  School. 

Emlenton— Hl^  School. 

Emporium— High  School. 

Ephrata— High  School. 

Erie— High  School. 

Evansburg— High  School. 

Everett— High  School. 

Farrell— High  School. 

Ford  City—High  School. 

Franklin— Hi^  School 

Freedom— High  School. 

Freeland— High  School 

Freeport— High  School 

Oaleton— High  School. 

George  School— Otorgt  School. 

Gettysburg— High  School. 

Girard— High  School. 

Glassport— High  School. 

Greensburg— High  School. 

Greenville— High  School. 

Grove  City— High  School 

Halifax-High  School 

Hamburg— High  School 

Hanover— High  School. 

Harrisburg— it  cademp. 

High  School 

Technical  High  School 
Hatboro— High  School 
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Hawley— High  School. 

Hazel  Township  High  School. 

Hanover  Township  High  School. 
Hollidaysborg— High  School. 
Homestead— High  School. 
Honesdale— High  School. 
Hummelstown— High  School. 
Hontingdon— High  School. 

Jwniata  CoUege  (PrepartUory  Deportment). 
Irwin— High  School. 
Jamestown— High  School. 
Jeannette— High  School. 
Jenkintown— High  School 
Jersey  Shore— High  School. 
Johnsonburg— High  School. 
Johnstown— High  School. 
Juniata— High  School. 
Kane-High  School. 
Kennett  Square— High  School. 
Kingsley— High  School  (Township). 
Kingston— High  School. 

Dorranceton  High  SchooL 

Forty  Fort  High  School. 

Wpiming  Seminary. 
Kittaiming— High  School. 
KnozviUe— High  SchooL 
Laoeyrille— High  School 
Lancaster- 
Boys'  High  School. 

Fnmklinani  Marshall  Academy . 

Oirls' High  School. 
Lansdale— High  SchooL 
Lansdowne— High  School. 
Lansford— High  School. 
Larksville— High  School. 
l>atrobe— High  School. 
Lebanon— High  School. 
Leechburg— High  School. 
Lemont  Furnace— North  Union  Township  Hi^ 

School. 
Lewisburg— 

Bucknell  Aeademy. 

High  SchooL 
Lewistown— High  SchooL 
LiUts—Hi^  School 

Llanerch— Haverford  Township  High  SchooL 

Lock  Haven— High  School . 

Lykflos— High  SchooL 

McDonald- High  School. 

IfcKeesport— High  SchooL 

Hahanoy  City— High  School. 

Ifanheim— High  School. 

Mansfield- High  SchooL 

Marienville— Jenks  Township  High  School. 

Mars— High  SchooL 

Mauch  Chunk— High  SchooL 

MeadvUle— High  School. 

Mechanicsborg— High  SchooL 

Mediar-High  School. 

Mercer— High  SchooL 

Meshoppen— High  School. 

Meyersdale— High  School. 

Middletown— High  SchooL 

MiUord— High  School. 

Millersburg-High  SchooL 
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Milton-High  School. 
Mlnersville— High  School. 
Monaca— High  SchooL 
Mount  Carmel— High  School. 
Mount  Jewett— High  SchooL 
Mount  Oliver— Knoxville  High  School. 
Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 
Mount  Union— High  School. 
Monessen— High  School. 
Monongahela— High  SchooL 
Montrose— High  School. 
Munoy— High  School. 
MunhalV-High  School. 
Myerstown— High  School. 
Nanticok»~High  School. 
Narberth-High  SchooL 
Nasaretb— High  School. 

Nesquehoning— Mauch  Chunk  Township  High 
SchooL 

New  Bethlehem- High  SchooL 
New  Brighton— High  SchooL 
New  Castle-High  SchooL 
New  Kensington— High  SchooL 
Newport— High  SchooL 
Norristown— High  SchooL 
Northamptcm— High  School. 
North  East— High  SchooL 
North  Oirard— Oirard  Township  High  SchooL 
Northumberland- High  School. 
Oakmont— Hi^  SchooL 
Oil  City-High  SchooL 
Oxford— High  SchooL 
Palmyra— High  SchooL 
Parkeeburg— High  SchooL 
PamassuA— High  SchooL 
Parsons— High  School. 
Patton— High  School. 
Pen  Argyl— High  School. 
Pennsburg— P«rI:io?nm  SemHiarf. 
Philadelphia- 
Central  High  SchooL 

De  Lancey  School. 

EpiKopal  Academy. 

Friends*  Central  School. 

Friends*  Select  School. 

QirW  High  SchooL 

Northeast  Manual  High  SchooL 

Roman  Catholic  High  School  for  Boys. 

St.  Joseph*s  CoOege  High  School 

Southern  Manual  High  SchooL 

Temple  University  Preparatory  School. 

West  Philadelphia  (Boys')  High  SchooL 

WiUiam  Penn  Charter  School, 

William  Penn  High  SchooL 
Phillipsburg— High  SchooL 
Phoenizville— High  SchooL 
Pittsburgh— 

Academy. 

Allegheny  High  SchooL 

Allegheny  Preparatory  School. 

Duquesne  University  {Preparaiofy  Department), 

East  Liberty  Academy. 

Fifth  Avenue  High  SchooL 

Peabody  High  SchooL 

Pittsburgh  Central  High  SchooL 

Shady  Side  A  eademy. 

South  High  SchooL 
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Pittston— 

High  School. 

West  Pittston  High  SdiooL 

Pl«asantviUe  —  High  School. 

Plymouth— High  School. 

Port  Allegany— High  School. 

Pottstown— High  School. 

Pottsvill^High  School. 

Pvmxsutawney— High  School. 

Reading- 
Boys'  High  School. 
Girls'  High  School 
Schuylkill  Seminary. 

Red  Lion— High  School 

Reedsville— Brown  Township  High  SdiooL 

Renovo— High  School 

Reynoldsville-High  School. 

Ridgway— High  School 

Ridley  Park— High  School 

Rochester— High  School 

Royersford— High  School. 

St.  Marys— High  School 

Sayre— High  School 

Soottdale— 
High  School 

Momit  Pleasant  Township  High  School 
Scranton— 
High  School 

Mount  SL  Mary*»  Seminary, 

St.  Thomat  CMtge. 

Technical  High  School 
Sewlckley— High  School 
Sharon— High  School. 
Sharpsburg— High  School  (Joint). 
Sheffield— High  School. 
Shenandoah— High  School. 
Shamokin— High  School 
Sharpsville— High  School 
Shinglehouse— High  School 
Shippensburg— High  School 
Slathigton— High  School 
Smethport— High  School 
South  Bethlehem— High  School 
South  Brownsville— High  School 
Somerset— High  School 
Spring  City— High  School. 
State  College— High  School 
Steelton— Hi^  School 
Stroudsbnrg— High  School. 
Sunbury— High  School 
Susquehanna — Hic^  School. 


Swarthmore— 

High  School 

PrepartUory  SchooL 
Swiasvale— 

Edgewood  Park  High  SoiiooL 

HighSdiool 
Tamaqua— High  School 
Tarentum— Hi|^  School 
Tidioute— High  School 
Titusville— High  School 
Towanda— Hi^  School 
Troy— High  School 
Tunkhannock — High  School 
Turtle  Creek— High  School 
Tyrone— Hi)sh  School. 
Union  City— High  School 
Unlontown— High  School 
Upper  Darby— High  School  (Towndiip). 
Vandergrift-High  School 
Wanamie— Newport  Township  High  Sebool 
Warren— High  School 
Washington- 
East  Washington  High  School 

HighSdiool 
Waterford— High  Sehool  (Joint). 
Wayne— Radnor  High  Sdiool  (Townalilp). 
Waynesboro— High  Sdiool 
Waynesburg— High  School 
Wellsboro— High  School 
West  (3hester-Hi^  Sdiool 
Westflekl— High  Sdiool 
West  Newton— Hi^  School 
West  Philadelphia— High  School 
Westtown— Boarding  SchooL 
Wlooniaoo-Higb  School  (Township). 
WllkBS-Barre— 

H  *b  School 

St.  ^arft  High  SehooL 
WiUdnsburg— High  Sdiool 
Williamsport— 

HighSdiool 

South  Williamsport  High  School 
WaUamtport  Dickinson  Semimry. 

WflUamstown— High  Sdiool 

Windber-High  School 

Woodlawn— High  School 

Yeagertown— Derry  Township  High  SdiooL 

York— Hi^  School 

YoungsviU^High  Sdiool 

Zeliflnople— High  Sdiool 


RHODB  ISLAND. 

Approved  by  the  Rhode  Island  State  Board  of  Education,  December,  1915. 

In  order  to  be  approved,  high  schools  must  run  at  least  38  weeks  in  each  year;  must  emploiy  three  or  more 
teachers  (one  teacher  for  every  30  pupils  enrolled),  who  shall  be  required  to  instruct  not  more  than  6  hoan 
in  each  school  day;  every  teacher  employed  must  hold  certificate  of  quallflcations  granted  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Education;  there  must  be  maintained  one  or  mere  ooursee  of  four  yean 
(following  an  elementary  course  of  eight  years)  offering  a  minimum  of  15  units  of  study;  adequate  library 
and  laboratory  facilities  must  be  maintained. 


Barrlngton  Center— Barrington  High  School. 
Bristol— High  School. 
Central  Falls— High  School. 
East  Providence— High  School. 


Newport— Rogers  High  School. 
Pascoag— Burrillville  High  SchooL 
Pawtucket— High  Bch6oI. 
Peace  Dale— South  Kingstown  High  SchooL 
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Piovidfloce— 

Classical  HJgfa  Sohool. 
CranstoQ  High  Sohool. 

TCngHah  High  SchOOl. 

Hope  Street  High  School. 
Ttohnloal  High  Schools 


River  Pofait— West  Warwick  High  School. 

Valley  Falls— Cumberland  High  Sohool. 

Warren— High  Sohool. 

Westerly— High  Sohool. 

Wickford— North  Kingstown  High  School. 

WoooBocket— High  School. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Public  high  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  January,  1916. 

Admlssioo  to  regular  fkvshman  standiAg  at  the  university  Is  on  12  high-school  units,  and  the  university 
maintains  a  list  of  ''approved  **  schools  giving  acceptably  that  amount  of  work.  The accredited  "  schools 
listed  below ,  however,  are  schools  giving  aoo^tably  14  units,  and  their  graduates  are  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  at  the  university. 


ABderson— High  Sohool. 

Bamberg— High  Sohool. 

Batesburg— High  School. 

BennettsviUe— High  Bchool. 

Blaoksburg— High  School. 

Charleston- 
High  Sohool. 
Ifemmlnger  High  Sohool. 

Clio— High  Sohool. 

DarUngtoD— High  School. 

Denmark— High  School. 

Pfflon— High  Sohool. 

EdgefieM-High  School. 

Florence— High  Sohool. 

Greenwood— High  Sohool. 


Hooea  Path— High  School. 
Johnston— High  Sohool. 
Latt»-Hlgh  Sohool. 
Marion— High  Soho<d. 
Mullln»-Hlgh  Sohool. 
Ninety  Six— High  Sohool. 
North  Augusta— High  Sohool. 
Rome— High  Sohool. 
St.  Matthews-High  Sohool. 
Sommerville— High  School. 
Sumter— High  Sohool. 
Union— High  School. 
Winnsboro— High  SohooL 
Woodruff- High  Sohool. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Accredited  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instructioo  and  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  for  the  year 

1915-16. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements   15 

Prescribed  units: 

English  •.   3 

Mathematics   2 

Eleotlves  .•   10 


ilberdeen— 
High  Sohool. 

Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  SohooL 
\cademy—  Ward  Academy, 
iUezandrla— High  Sohool. 
Armour— High  Sohool. 
Belle  Fourohe— High  School. 
Beresford— High  School. 
Big  Stone  City— High  School. 
Bridgewater-Hlgh  Sohool. 
Brookings— 

High  Sohool. 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  (Preparatory  Department). 
Bryant— High  School. 
Oanton— 

Afiguttttnta  OotUgt, 

High  Sohool. 
OenterviUe— High  Sohool. 
Chamberlain— 

Cotuwibut  CoUege, 

High  School. 
Clark— High  Sohool. 
Deadwood— High  School. 
DeU  Rapids— High  Sohool. 
Delmont—  Evangelical  Lutheran  Zione  School, 
De  Smet— High  SohooL 
Doland— High  SohooL 


Egan— High  SohooL 

Elk  Point— High  Sohool. 

Elkton— High  School. 

Ewnkar— Lutheran  CoUege. 

Fort  Pierre— High  SohooL 

Freeman— a>{{<9e. 

Oeddes— High  SohooL 

Oroton— High  SohooL 

Hot  Springs— High  Sohool. 

Hurley— High  SohooL 

Huron— 
CoUege. 
High  SohooL 

Ipswich— High  School. 

Kimball— High  SohooL 

Lake  Preston— High  SohooL 

Langford— High  School. 

Lemmon— High  SohooL 

Lennox— High  SohooL 

Madison- 
High  SohooL 
State  Normal  Sohool. 

Mellette-Hlgh  SohooL 

Mllbank— High  SohooL 

MiUer— High  SohooL 

MltoheU— 

Dakota  Weelegan  UnlnertUg. 
High  SohooL 
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Mobrldge-HJgh  School. 

Parker— High  School. 

Philip— High  School. 

Pierre— High  School. 

Plankinton— High  School. 

Platte-High  School. 

R^id  City- 
High  ScbooL 
State  School  of  Mines. 

Kedfleld—  > 
OoUtge. 
High  School. 

Salem— High  School. 

Sioux  Fallen 

AUaainit  School 
CoUege, 


Sioux  Fallfr-CoDtinoed. 

High  School. 

Lutheran  Normal  School. 
SisBeton— H|^  School. 
Spencer— High  School. . 
Spearflsh— Normal  School. 
Springfield— State  Normal  SchooL 
Sturgia— High  School. 
Vennilion-^igh  SchooL 
Wagner— High  SchooL 
Watertown— High  SchooL 
Weasington  Springs— iSmlnery. 
Woonsocket— High  SchooL 
Yankton— 

CttUege. 

High  School. 


TENNESSEE. 

Schools  ''folly  accredited''  by  the  University  of  Tennessee,  April,  1916. 


Admission  requirements. 
Prescribed  units: 
English  


Mathematics  

Foreign  language  

Electives  

Ashland  aty— Cheatham  County  High  SchooL 
Athens— McMinn  County  High  School. 
BeU  Buckle-  Webb  School. 
Benton— High  School. 
Bolivar— High  SchooL 
Bristol— High  School. 

Brownsville— Haywood  County  High  School. 

Brunswick— BoUon  CoUege. 

Byington— Earns  High  School 

Carthage— High  SchooL 

Cedar  Hill-High  SchooL 

Chattanooga- 
Central  High  School. 
City  Hi^  SchooL 
GirW  Preparatory  School. 
The  Mc  emu  School. 
Unioereitp  School. 

Chucky— High  SchooL 

Clarksvllle— Montgomery  County  High  School. 
Clifton— ^rank  Hughes  College. 
Clinton— Anderson  County  High  School. 
Columbia— 
InttUuU. 

Maury  County  High  SchooL 

liilUary  Academy. 
Concord— Farragut  High  SchooL 
Cookeville— Putnam  County  High  SchooL 
Comersvllle— High  SchooL 
Covington— Byars-Hall  High  School. 
Crossville— Cumberland  County  High  Sdiool. 
Dayton— Rhea  County  High  SchooL 
Decherd— High  School. 
Dickson— High  SchooL 
Ducktown— High  School. 
Dyet—WeH  Tennestee  CoUege. 
Dyersburg— High  School. 
Etowah— McMInn  County  High  SchooL 
Fayette  vllle— 

iiincoln  County  High  SchooL 

Morgan  School, 


Unit*. 
.  14 

3 

? 

Fountain  City— Knox  County  High  School. 
Franklin—  • 

High  School. 

Peoplee'  School. 
Gallatin- fl^BvMfw  School. 
OordoasviUe— Hi^  Sdiool. 
Greenfield-  Training  School. 
Harrogate— Lincoln  Memorial  Academy. 
Henderson— High  School. 
HixsoQ— Hamilton  County  High  School. 
Humboldt— High  School. 
Huntingdon — Industrial  and  Training  SchooL 
Jackson— City  High  School. 
Jasper— Marlon  County  High  SchooL 
Jellico-Campbell  County  High  SchooL 
Johnson  City— High  School. 
Kimberlin  Heights— /oftnaon  Academy. 
Knoxville— City  High  School. 
Lawrenoeburg— Lawrence  County  High  SchooL 
Lebanon—  CasUe  Heighti  School. 
Lenoir  City— High  School. 
Lewisburg— Priw-  Webb  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
Livingston— Otwrton  it  cadmy. 
Lynnville— 12o6er<  B.  Jones  School. 
McKenzie— Ifc  Tyetre  School. 
McMinnviUe-City  High  SchooL 
Madison ville— High  School. 
Manchester— Coffee  County  High  School. 
Martin— 

HaU- Moody  School. 

McFerrin  TrainHtg  SchooL 
Memphis — 

Central  Hi^  SchooL 

St.  Mary's  School. 

VniversUy  School. 
Milan— High  School. 
Monteagle— ^rnuMtf  School. 
Morristown— City  High  SchooL 
Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 
Murfreesboro— High  SchooL 
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NashvlUe- 

BilOe  School. 

Bowen  School. 

Duncan  Prepantorf  SdiooL 

Hume-Fogg  High  School. 

Montgomerf-BtU  Academy. 

UniveraUv  School. 

Ward-Belmont  Seminarf. 
Obion— High  School. 
Pari»— E.  W.  Oroye  High  School. 
Park  Clty->High  School. 
Pleasant  Um—Academp. 
Pulaski— 

High  School. 

Martin  College. 
^    Maeeejf  School. 
Ridgely— High  School. 
Ripley— High  School. 
Rutherford— High  School. 
Sale  Creek— High  School. 
BAwmah—lTutituu. 
Sewanee— Jnittory  Academy. 


ShelbyyiHe-Brandon  TroMng  School. 
Soddy— Hamilton  County  High  SchooL 
Somerville— High  School. 
South  Enoxville— Young  High  School. 
Sparta— High  School. 
Spencer— Burritt  College. 
Sprfaigfleld— 
Hi^  School. 

Peopleeand  Tttcker  School. 
Spring  Hill— Brankam  and  Haghee  School. 
Sulphur  Springs-Jooesboro— High  Sohocl. 
Sweetwater—  Tennessee  Afilitarf  InetUute. 
Tullahom^-  Fitzgerald  and  Clarke  School. 
Tyner— Hamilton  County  High  School. 
Unlon,City-City  High  School. 
Tlptonvll]»-Lake  County  High  School. 
Troy— High  School. 
Wartraoe— High  School. 

Washington  College— TTofMn^  College,  PrepaP' 

atorp  Department. 
White  Haven-High  School. 
Winchester— High  School. 


Schools  of  "  Group  I ' 

Admission  requirements  

Prescribed  units: 


TEXAS. 

with  the  University  of  Texas,  June  15, 1915. 


History. 
Eleotlves.... 


Abflene— High  School. 

AUoe-Hl^  School. 

Alvto-High  School. 

Amarillo— High  School. 

Austin- 
High  School. 
Kenilworth  HalL 
St.  Marft  Academiff. 
WhUU  School. 

BalUnger— Hi^  Sdiool. 

Bastrop— High  School. 

Bay  City— Hi^  School. 

Beaumont— Hi^  School. 

Beeville— High  School. 

BeUville-High  School. 

Belton— High  School. 

Big  Spring— High  School. 

Bonham— High  School. 

Bowie— High  SchooL 

Brady— High  School. 

Brenham — 

Blimi  Memorial  College. 
High  School. 

Brownsville— High  School. 

Brownwood— High  School. 

Bryan— 

Allen  Academy. 
High  School. 

Caldwell— High  School. 

Calvert-Hlgh  School. 

Cameron— High  School. 

Canyon— High  School. 

Center— High  School. 

Qilklreee— High  School. 


Units. 
...  14 


3 


Cisco— 

Britton*t  Training  School. 
HighSiOiool. 

ClarksvUl^-High  School. 

Clebum»— High  School. 

Coleman— High  School. 

Comanche— High  School. 

Corpus  Christl— High  School. 

Corsicana— High  School. 

Crockett^High  School. 

Cuero— John  C.  French  High  SchooL 

Dallas- 
Tike  Hardin  School/or  Bope. 
High  SchooL 
Oak  Cliff  High  SchooL 
The  TerriU  School. 

Del  Rio— High  SchooL 

Denison— High  School. 

Denton— High  School. 

Dublin— High  SchooL 

El  Paso-High  SchooL 

Ennis— High  SchooL 

FarmersvlUe— High  SchooL 

Floresville— High  School. 

Forney— High  SchooL 

Fort  Worth- 
High  SchooL 

North  Fort  Worth  High  SchooL 
Gainesville— High  SchooL 
Galveston— Ball  High  SchooL 
Garland— High  School. 
GatesvUle-Hl^  SchooL 
Georgetown— High  SchooL 
Gonzales— High  SchooL 
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Graham— High  School. 
Qrandvlew— High  School. 
Greenville— High  School. 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Haskell— High  School. 
Henderaon— High  School. 
Hflorletta-Hlgh  School. 
Hereford— High  School. 
Hioo-High  School. 
HBlsboro— High  School. 
Honey  Grove— High  SchooL 
Houston- 
High  School. 

Houston  Heights  Hls^  Sdiool.  « 
Hubbard— Hi^  School. 
Huntsville-High  School. 
Itasoa— High  School. 
Kaufman — High  School. 
Lagrange— High  School. 
Lampasas— High  School. 
Laredo— High  School. 
Llano-High  School. 
Lookhart— High  School. 
Longview— High  School. 
Lubbock— High  School. 
Lulkln— High  School. 
Mansfleld-High  School. 
IfarUn— High  School. 
Marshall— High  School. 
Mart— High  School. 
McGregor- High  School. 
McKhmey— High  School. 
Meridian— a>ti«^. 
Mexia-High  School. 
Midland— High  School. 
Mtaieral  Wells-High  School. 
Mineola— High  School. 
Nacogdoches— High  School. 
Navasota-Hlgh  School. 
Nocona— High  School. 
Orange— High  School. 
Oiona— High  School. 


Palestine-High  School. 
Paris— High  SchooL 
Pittsburg— High  SchooL 
Plalnvlew— High  School. 
Port  Arthur— High  School. 
Quanah— High  SchooL 
Richmond— High  School. 
Rockdale-HIgh  SchooL 
San  Angelo— High  School, 
dan  Antonio— 

Academy  OifOur  Lady  of(ke  Lake. 

High  SchooL 

MankaUTnMHg  School.  . 

San  AnUmio  Academy, 

Wat  Taai  mUtary  Academy, 
San  AugusUne— High  SchooL 
San  Benito— High  SchooL 
San  Marcos— 

BapM  Academy . 

OonmalliuMuU. 

High  SchooL 
Seguin— High  SchooL 
Shennan— High  School. 
Smithville-High  SchooL 
Stamlbrd— High  School. 
StepbenvUle— High  SchooL 
Sulphur  Springs— High  SchooL 
Sweetwater— High  SchooL 
Taylor— High  SchooL 
Temple— High  School. 
Terrall— High  SchooL 
Texarkana— High  School. 
Thnpeon-High  School. 
Tyler— High  School. 
Uvalde— High  School. 
Victoria-High  SchooL 
Waco— High  School. 
Waxahaohie— High  School. 
Weatberibrd-High  SchooL 
Wichita  Falls-High  SchooL 
Whmsboro— High  SchooL 
Yoakum— High  School. 


Public  high  schools,  in  addition  to  those  of  ''Gcoup  I"  afflliated  with  the  University  of  Texas,  listed  as 
''Class  I"  by  the  State  Department  of  EducaUcn,  April,  1916. 

Schools  of  Class  I  must  have  not  fewer  than  three  teachers;  a  school  term  of  at  least  eig^t  s^olastio 
months;  a  course  of  study  In  which  17}  units  are  required  for  graduation  (a  unit  being  defined  as  five 
recitations  per  week  in  a  subject,  each  recitation  being  35  to  40  minutes  in  length,  and  the  subject  being 
pursued  for  at  least  36  weelra);  laboratory  apparatus  suAcient  to  offer  at  least  2}  units  in  high-ediool 
sciences. 


Alpine— High  School. 
Alto-High  School. 
Alvarado— High  School. 
Anson— High  School. 
Archer  City— High  School. 
ArUngtoQ— High  School. 
Athens— High  Sdiool. 
Baird— High  School. 
Beaumont— South  Park  High  School. 
Bellevue— High  SchooL 
Bishop— High  School. 
Blanco— High  SchooL 
Blooming  Grove— High  SchooL 
Bracketville— High  School. 
Breckenridge— Hi^  SchooL 


Bridgeport— High  School. 
Buda— High  School. 
Buna— High  School. 
Burkbumett— High  Sdiool. 
Canadian— High  School. 
Carthage— High  SchooL 
Carrizo  Springs— High  SchooL 
Celeste— High  Sdiool. 
Celina— High  School. 
Center— High  School. 
Childress— High  Sdiool. 
Chillicothe— High  School. 
Clarendon— High  School. 
Colorado— High  School. 
Columbus— High  SchooL 
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Commerce— High  School. 
Conroe— High  School. 
CooUdge— High  School. 
Coopei^High  School. 
Corsicaiia— 

/.  O.  0.  F.  Home  School. 

State  Orphans'  Home  School. 
Cotalla— Hi^  School. 
Dalhart— High  School. 
Dallas— West  Dallas  High  School. 
Decatur— High  School. 
De  Leon— High  School. 
Devlne— High  School. 
Donnik— High  School. 
Eagle  Lake— High  School. 
Eagle  Pass— High  School. 
Eastland— High  School. 
EdgeWood— High  School. 
Edna— High  School. 
ElCampo— High  School. 
Electra— High  School. 
Falfurrias— High  School. 
Ferris— High  School. 
Flatoniar-High  School. 
Floydada— High  School. 
Fort  Worth— Diamond  HUl  High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Fredericksburg— High  School. 
Frost— High  School. 
Garrison— High  School. 
Olddings-High  School. 
Gilmer— High  School. 
Goldthwaite— High  School 
Goliad— High  School. 
Gorman— High  School. 
Granbury— High  School. 
Grand  Prairie— High  SchooL 
Grand  Saline— High  School. 
Grapevhie— High  School. 
Groesbeck-^High  School. 
Groveton— High  School. 
Hallettsville— High  School. 
Hamlin— High  School. 
Handley— High  School. 
Harlingen— High  School. 
Harrisburg— High  School. 
Heame— High  School. 
Hempstead— High  School. 
Henrietta— High  School. 
Hillebrandt— High  School. 
Hondo— High  School. 
Iowa  Park— High  School. 
Italy— High  School. 
Jacksboro— High  School. 
Jacksonville— High  School. 
Jasper— High  School. 
Jefferson— High  School. 
Jourdanton— High  School. 
Karnes  City— High  School. 
Kennedy— High  School. 
Kerens— High  Sdiool. 
Kerrrille— High  School. 
KiUeen— High  School. 
Klngsrille— High  School. 
KlrbyviUe— High  School. 
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Kyle— High  School. 
Ladonia— High  SchooL 
Lancaster— High  SchooL 
Leonard— High  School. 
LewisvUle— High  SchooL 
,    Lindale-High  School 
LivingBton— High  Schoc^ 
Lookney— Hi^  School. 
Lone  Oak— High  SchooL 
Lorena— High  School 
Luling— High  School. 
McAllen— High  School. 
HadisooTille— High  SchooL 
Marble  Falls-High  SchooL 
liarte-High  School 
Maeon— High  School 
Matador— High  School. 
Memphis— High  School 
Mercedes— High  School. 
Merkel— High  School. 
MertsGO— High  School. 
Miami— High  School 
Midlothian-High  SchooL 
Mllford-Hl^  School 
Mission— High  School. 
Mount  Calm— High  SchooL 
Mount  Pleasant^High  SchooL 
New  Braunfels— High  School 
Newton— High  School. 
Paducah— High  SchooL 
Palados— High  School 
Pearsall— High  School 
Pecos— High  School. 
Petrolia^High  School. 
Pilot  Point— High  School 
Piano— High  School 
Pleasanton— High  School 
Polytechnic— Polytechnic  Heists  High  SchooL 
Port  Lavaca— High  School 
Post  City— High  School 
Reagan— High  School 
Risbig  Star— High  School 
Riverside— High  School 
Rockport— High  School 
Rockwall— Hl|^  SchooL 
Rosebud— High  SchooL 
Rosenberg— Hi^  School. 
Rotan— High  School 
Rung©— High  School 
Rusk— High  School. 
Sabinal— High  School 
Sanderson- Hi^  School 
Sanger— High  School 
San  Saba— High  School. 
Santa  Anna— High  School. 
Scrahton— High  Schocd. 
Sejrmour— High  School 
SUvertOQ— High  School 
Sfaiton- High  School 
Snyder— High  School 
Somerville— High  School 
Sonora— High  School 
Sour  Lake— High  School. 
Spur— High  School. 
Sterling  City- Hi^  School 
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Strawn— High  School. 
Tahokft— High  SchooL 
Teague— High  School. 
Tezifl  City— High  School. 
Three  Riy«n—Hi^  School. 
Throckmorton— High  School. 
Trinity— High  School. 
Troup— Hi^  School. 
Tulia— High  School. 
Valley  Mills-High  SchooL 
Van  Alystfaie— High  SchooL 
Venue— High  SchooL 


Vernon— High  SchooL 
West— High  School. 
WhartoQ—High  SchooL 
Whitesboro— Hi^  SchooL 
Whitney— High  School. 
WiUis-High  SchooL 
WUlfl  Pofait— High  SchooL 
Winters— High  SchooL 
WoUe  City— Hi|^  SchooL 
Wortham— Hi^  School. 
Wylie-High  SchooL 
Yancy— High  SchooL 


UTAH. 


PabUo  high  schools  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  accredited  by  the  Unlirersity  of  Utah^ 

December,  1915. 

Units. 

University  admissiGn  requlrementi   15 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   2 

History   1 

Electives.   9 


American  Fork— High  School. 

Brigham— Bozelder  County  High  Sdiool. 

CoalYille-High  School. 

Eureka— High  School. 

FiUmare-Millard  County  High  School. 

OrantsvUle— High  School. 

Heber— Wasatch  County  High  School. 

KaysvUle— Davis  County  High  School. 

Lehi— High  School. 

Manti— High  School. 

Morgan— High  School. 

Moroni— High  School. 

Mount  Pleasant— High  School. 

Nephl-Hlgh  School. 

Ogden— High  School. 

Pangultob— Garfield  County  High  School. 


Park  aty— High  School. 

Payson— High  School. 

Pleasant  C^rove— High  School. 

Price— Carbon  County  High  School. 

Rlchfleld— High  School. 

Richmond— Cache  County  High  Schooj. 

Roosevelt— Duchesne  County  High  School. 

Salt  Lake  aty— 

(East  Side)  High  SchooL 

Granite  High  Sdiool. 

(West  Side)  High  School. 
Sandy— Jordan  High  School. 
Spanish  Fork— High  School. 
Springville— High  School. 
Tooele— High  School. 


VERMONT. 


Schools  listed  as  **  first  class by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Vermont,  October  1 , 1915. 

For  a  school  of  the  first  class  at  least  two  teachera  are  neoessary  and  the  time  for  redtatkm  most  be  not 
less  than  40  minutes  for  classes  of  10  or  more  and  not  less  than  30  minutes  for  classes  of  less  than  1 0. 


Bakersfleld— Br^kam  Aeadem$. 
Barre— 

Ooddard  Seminarf. 

High  School. 
Barton— High  School. 
Bellows  Falls— High  School. 
Bennington— High  School. 
Bethel— High  SchooL 
Bradford— High  School. 
Brandon— High  School. 
Brattleboro— High  School. 
Bristol— High  School. 
Burlington- 

BMop  Hopkifu  Hall, 

High  School. 

8t.  Mary's  Academy, 
Canaan- High  School. 
Chelsea— High  School. 
Caiester— High  SchooL 
Danville— High  SchooL 
Darby— iloademy. 


Enosburg  Falls— High  School. 
Essex  Junction— High  School. 
Fairiax— Bellows  Free  Academy. 
Fair  Haven— High  SchooL 
Franklin— High  School. 
Hardwick— High  School. 
Highgate  Center— High  School. 
Hhiesburg— High  SchooL 
Hyde  Park— High  School. 
Island  Pond— High  SchooL 
Jericho  Centei^Hlgh  School. 
Johnson— High  School. 
Ludlow— High  School. 
Lyndon  Center— Zynion  InttUute. 
Mclndoe  Falls— ife/ndoet  Academy. 
Manchester— BtffT  and  Burton  Seminary, 
Middlebury— High  School. 
McDtpelier— 

High  School. 

Seminary. 
MofrisvUle-Hlgh  School. 
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Newbury— High  School. 
New  Haven—High  School. 
Newport— High  School. 
North  Bennington— High  School. 
North  Craftsbury— Oo^Mfrury  Acadmp. 
Northfleld-High  School. 
North  Troy— High  School. 
Orleans— High  School. 

Fwsbam^QiUdonia  CourUif  Orammar  School, 

Pittsford— High  School. 

PoiUtney—  Troff  Conference  Academy. 

Proctor— High  School. 

Randolph— High  School. 

Riohford— High  School. 

Richmond— High  School. 

Rochester— High  School. 

Rutland- High  School. 

St.  Albans— High  School. 

St.  Johnsbury— iiea<2my. 


Saxtons  Riyer—  Vtrmomt  Academy. 
[^outh  RoyaltOQ— High  School. 
Springfield— High  School. 
Stowe— Hi^  School. 
Swanton— 

High  School. 

8t,  Ann'9  Academy. 
Thetford— iioodmy. 

Townshend- Ltflami  and  Oray  Semimry, 
Vergenn6»— High  School. 
Waterbury— High  School. 
Wells  River-High  School. 
West  Rutland— High  School. 
White  River  Junction— High  School. 
Wlhnington— High  School. 
Windsor-High  School. 
Winooskl— High  School. 
Woodstock— High  School. 


VIRGINIA. 

Accredited  (with  exceptlims  noted)  by  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  Virginia  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements  14 

Prescribed  units: 

TCngUsh  ,   3 

Mc^ematics   2^ 

History   1 

Latin  (or  Greek)  :   4  (or  2) 

Electives  ^  3J(or5i) 

Note.— Beginning  July  1, 1916,  the  State  Board  of  Education  wHI  require  for  graduation  from  the  "First 
Grade"  high  schools  not  less  than  16  units,  distributed  as  follows:  English,  4;  mathematics,  3;  history,  2; 
science,^;  electives,  5. 


AbingUm— William  King  High  School. 

Acoomao— High  School.^ 

Alexandria — 

City  High  School. 
EpUcopal  High  School. 

AltaVista— High  School.^ 

Amherst— High  School.* 

Amelia— High  School. 

Appalachia— High  School. 

Appomattox— Agricultural  High  School. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Ashwood— High  School." 

Basic— ^ratufon  InttUtUe.* 

Bedford  City- 
High  School. 

Randolph-  Macon  Academy. 
Big  Stone  (3ap-~High  School. 
Blacksburg— High  School. 
Blackstone— 

Academy. 

High  School. 
Bowling  Gieen— Lee  Maury  High  School. 
Bristol- High  School. 
Buchanan— High  School. 
Buena  Vista— High  School. 
Burkeville— High  School. 
Cape  Charles— High  School. 
Capeville— High  School.^ 
Carson— High  School.^ 
<3artersville— Hamflton  High  School.* 
Champe— Sunny  Side  High  School.^ 


(Charlotte  Cknirthouse— (Charlotte  High  School. 
Caiarlottesville— 

High  School. 

J  efferson  School  for  Boys. 
Chase  City— High  School. 
Qiatham — 

High  School.! 

TrairUng  School  for  Boys. 
QieritoQ— High  School.^ 
Oiester— Agrksultural  High  SohooL 
Chinooteague— High  School.^ 
Christiansburg— High  School. 
Churchland— High  Schod. 
Oifton  Forge— High  School. 
Clintwood— Hi^  School.^ 
Cluster  Sprfaigs— ilcodemy. 
Coebum— High  School. 
Courtland— High  School.^ 
Covhigton— High  School. 
Crewe— High  School. 
Danville— 

High  School. 

The  Danville  School  for  Boyt. 
Dttytm— Shenandoah  Collegiate  Institute, 
Disputanta— High  School.^ 
Driver— Agricultural  High  School. 
IhiWn—InstituU.* 
East  Stone  (lap— High  School. 
Edinburg— High  School. 
Elk  CSreek— Hi^  School. 
Emporia— High  School. 


!  Provisionally  accredited  (for  one  year)  by  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools. 
>  Accredited  by  State  board  and  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools, 
s  Accredited  by  University  only. 
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Falrfleld—Hlgh  SobooLt 
Farm vill©— High  School. 
Finoastle— High  School. 
Forest  Depot— Ahc  London  Aotdeny. 
Fort  Defiance— ilu^iMfa  MUUary  Academy. 
Fork  Union— Jfitttory  Acadtmy, 
Franklin— High  School. 
Frankton— Franktoo-Nassawadox  High  SobooL 
Fredericksburg— High  School. 
F^ont  Royal- 
High  SohooL 

RandoLpk-Mocon  Academy, 
Galax— High  School. 
Oate  City— Shoemaker  High  SdiooL 
Gloucester- Botetourt  High  School. 
Graham— Hi^  School. 
Grundy— High  School.^ 
Hamiltan— Hig^  School.' 
Hampton— High  School. 
Harrisonburg— High  School. 
Hayes  Store— High  School.^ 
Hemdon— High  Sduxd. 
Hi^iland  Springs— High  School. 
Houston— High  Schocd.i 
Jarratt— High  School. 
Kinsale— High  SdM)ol.^ 
Lawrence ville— High  School. 
Lebanon— High  School. 
Leesburg— High  School.^ 
Lexington— High  School. 
Lignum — Hi^  School.^ 
Lincoln— Hi^  School. 
Louisa— High  School. 
Luray— High  School. 
Lyndiburg— High  School. 


Agricultural  High  School. 

Eaetem  College  Academy. 
Marion— High  School. 
Martinsville— High  School. 
Max  Meadows— High  Sdiocd. 
McGaheysville— High  School. 
Middletown— Agricultural  High  Sdiool.i 
MiUer  School- inUn*  School 
Monterey— High  SchooL 
MorrisviUe-High  School.^ 
New  Castle— High  School.t 
Newport  News— High  School. 
Norfolk— 

Lafiayette  High  School. 

Maury  High  School.. 
Norton— High  School. 
Oceana— High  SchooL 
Onanoock— High  SchooL 
Orange— High  School. 
Palmyra— Normal  High  SchooL 
Parksley— High  School.^ 


Pearisburg-Hifi^  8ohooL> 
Petersbor^High  SchooL 
Pacabontaa— High  SchooL 
Portsmouth- 
Deep  Ck«ek  High  Sohoot 
Hi«^  SchooL 

Western  Branch  High  SchooL 
PolaaU-HighSdiooL 
Radibrd— Hi^SdiooL 
ReedyiUe-Hi«^  SdiooL 
Richkmda-High  SchooL 
Richmond— 

Academ/y. 

BentdkHne  OMege,* 
The  Chamberlayne  SchooL 
John  MarshaU  Hi^  SchooL 
McGuM  Univereity  School 
Roanoke— Hi^  SchooL 
Round  Hill— Hifi^  School.^ 
Rural  Retreat— High  SchooL 
Salem— High  SchooL 
SattvUle-Hifi^  SchooL 
8cott8vill»-Hi^  SdiooL 
Smithfleld— Hig^  SchooLi 
Sooth  Boston- High  SchooL 
South  Hill-High  SchooL 
Sooth  Norfolk— High  SchooL 


High  SchooL 

imtary  Academy, 
Stony  Creek— High  SchooL 
StradNirg— Hi^  SchooL 
SuiMk— Jefferson  High  SchooL 
TaseweU-HighSdiooL 
Toano— Hi^  School. 
Turbevill»-Agriouttuial  Hl^  SdiooL 
Wakefiekl— High  SchooL 
Warrenton— 

Hi^  SchooL 

Stuyvemnt  School 
Waverty— Hi^  SchooL 
Waynesboro— 

FiOdmme  Mmtary  Aeaiamy, 

HighSdiooL 
West  Point-Hl^  SdiooLi 
WhaleyviOe— High  SchooL 
White  Stone— Hi^  SohooL« 
Wicomico  Church— Hi0i  SchooL 
Winchester- 
High  SchooL 

Shenandoah  VaUey  Aeadenny. 
Woodberry  Forest— 5c^L 
Woodlawn— High  School. 
Woodstock— 

Hifi^  School. 

Maetanuuen  Academy, 
WytheviUe— High  SchooL 


1  Provisionally  accredired  (for  one  year)  by  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools. 
>  Accredited  provisionally  (for  one  year)  by  State  Board  of  Education  and  Commission  on  Accredited 
Schools,  but  not  by  the  University. 
»  Accredited  by  university  only. 
Accredited  by  university  and  State  Board  of  Educatfon,  but  not  by  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools. 
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The  foUowing  girls'  private  secondary  schools  are  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Commission  on  Accredited  Schools: 


Blaokstone— J^maZc  JtutituU, 
Buena  Yista^omOiem  Semimnf. 
Charlottesville— Arme*9  School. 
Chatham— fpisoopoj  IiutttuU. 
Danvflle— 

RandotpK- Macon  InttUtUe. 

Boaruike  InOHuU. 


Roanoke— Fir^lfila  OoUeffefar  Women  {PrepttnUorp 

Department). 
Staunton—StKort  HaJL 
WHUamsburg— JFVniaZ*  InttUute. 


The  following  colored  private  secondary  schools  are  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education: 


Bmluvmi^IngUeide  Seminary. 
Chase  City—  Thyne  InttUuU. 
Lawrenoeville— i8l.  PottZ  Normai  and  Industrial 
InttihUe, 


Lynchburg— Ftri^inia    Theohgieal  Seminary  and 

CoUege. 
Richmond— 

BarUkom  Memorial  College. 
Virginia  Union  Unioereitg. 


WASHINGTON. 

Accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  University  of  Washington,  October,  1915. 


XJnivQCBity  admission  requirements  

Prescribed  units: 

English  *.  

H^hematicB  

Foreignianguage  

A  history  Vor  United  States  history  i'and  civics  .' 
Foreign  language  2  additional  units,  or 
Solid  geometry!  and  1  unit  of  science. 
Eleotives  


Units. 
.  15 

f-  3 

•  ^ 

.  2 


Aberdeen— High  School. 

Acme— High  School. 

Almirft— High  School. 

Anaccrtes— High  SchooL 

Arlington— H)gh  SchooL 

Asotin— High  School. 

Auburn— High  School. 

Bellingham  (North>— High  8<diooL 

Bellingham  (South)— High  School. 

Biddeton— High  School. 

Black  Diamcnd— High  School. 

Blaine— High  SchooL 

BothweU— High  SchooL 

BremertoQ-Charlestan— High  SchooL 

Buckley— High  School. 

Burlington— Union  High  SchooL 

Barton— Union  High  School. 

Games— High  SchooL 

Cashmere  High  School. 

Castle  Rook— High  School. 

Coitralia— High  SchooL 

Chehalis-High  SchooL 

Chelan— High  School. 

Cheney— High  SchooL 

Chewelah— High  School. 
,  Clarkston— High  School. 
'  Cle  Elum-^High  School. 

Colfax-High  SchooL 

CotviUe— High  SchooL 

Concanully— High  SchooL 

Coulee  City— High  SchooL 

CoupevUle— High  SchooL 

Creston— High  SchooL 

Davenport— High  SchooL 

Dayton— High  SchooL 


IW  Park— High  School. 
Eatonville— High  SchooL 
Edmonds— High  SchooL 
Edwall-Hlgh  SchooL 
EUensburg— High  School. 
Ehna— High  SchooL 
Endicott— High  SchooL 
Ennmclaw- High  School 
Ephratfr-High  SchooL 
Everett— High  SchooL 
Fairfield- High  SchooL 
Farmington— High  School. 
Femdale— High  SchooL 
Friday  Harbor— High  SchooL 
Garfield— High  SchooL 
Goldendale— High  SchooL 
Grandview- High  SchooL 
Granger— High  SchooL 
Granite  Falls— High  School. 
Harrington- High  School. 
Hillyard— High  School. 
Hoquiam— High  School. 
Kalama— High  SchooL 
Kelso— High  SchooL 
Kennewiok— High  SchooL 
Kent— High  SchooL 
Kettle  Falls— High  School. 
Eirkland— High  SchooL 
KitUtas— High  School. 
La  Conner— High  SchooL 
Latab-High  School. 
Laurel— High  SchooL 
Leavenworth— High  SchooL 
Lebam— High  SchooL 
Lind— High  SchooL 


Sior4 
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Lynden— -High  SchooL 
ICabtoD—High  School. 
Maiden— High  School. 
Marysyille— High  School. 
Medical  Lake-High  School. 
Monroe— High  SchooL 
Monteaano— High  School. 
Mossy  Rock— High  School. 
Mount  VemoD— High  SchooL 
Newport— High  ^ool. 
Nooksao^— High  School. 
North  Bend— High  School. 
North  Yakima^High  SchooL 
Oakesdale— High  SchooL 
Odessa— High  SchooL 
Okanogan— High  School. 
Olympia— High  SchooL 
Omak— High  SchooL 
Orovil^High  School. 
Orting— High  School. 
Outlook— High  SchooL 
Palouse— High  SchooL 
Pasco— High  School. 
Pe  Ell-High  SchooL 
Pomeroy— High  SchooL 
Port  Angeles— High  SchooL 
Port  Townsend— High  SchooL 
Prescott— Hi0i  School. 
Prosser— High  SchooL 
Pullman— High  SchooL 
Puyallup— High  Sphool. 
Raymond— High  SchooL 
Reazdan— High  SchooL 
Ronton— High  SchpoL 
Republio— Hi^  SchooL 
Richland— High  School. 
Ridgevlll»-Hi^  SchooL 
RitzviUfr— High  School. 
Rockford— High  SchooL 
Rosalia— High  SchooL 
Roslyn— High  SchooL 
Roy— High  SchooL 
Seattle — 

Ballard  High  School. 

Broadway  High  School. 

Franklin  High  School. 

Holy  Namet  Academy, 


Seattle— Continued. 

Lincoln  High  School. 

Queen  Anne  High  School. 

West  Seattle  High  School. 
Sedro  Woolley— Hlgji  BdiooL 
Selab-High  SchooL 
Shelton— High  School. 
Snohomish— High  School. 
South  Beod— Hi^  School. 
Spangle— High  SchooL 
Spokatifr- 

Holy  Ndma  Aeudmy, 

Lewis  and  Clark  Hi^  Sdiool. 

North  Central  High  School. 
Sprague— High  Schod. 
Stanwood— High  SchooL 
Stevenson— High  School. 
Sumas— High  SdiooL 
Sumner— High  SchooL 
Sunnjrside— High  SchooL 
Tacoma— 

Annie  Wright  Seminary. 

Lfaicofai  Park  High  School. 

Stadium  High  SchooL 

UfUvertiiy  cf  Pugei  Sound  (Preparatory  Da- 
partment), 

Tekoa— High  SchooL 

Tenino— High  SchooL 

Tolt— High  SchooL 

Toppenish— High  School. 

Twisp— High  SchooL 

Vancouver— High  SchooL 

Vashon- High  School. 

Waitsburg— High  School. 

Walla  Walla- 
High  SchooL 

St,  Pottl't  School  for  Girli, 
Wapato-High  SchooL 
Washougal— High  School. 
Waterville— High  SchooL 
Wenatchee— High  SchooL 
White  Salmon— Hi^  SchooL 
Wilbur— High  SchooL 
Wilson  Creek— Hig^  School. 
Winlock— High  SchooL 
Winslow- High  SchooL 
Woodland— High  SchooL 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

'*  First-dass"  secondary  schools  approved  by  the  Department  of  Free  Schools  of  West  Virginia  and  aocred 
ited  by  West  Virginia  University,  fbr  the  year  1916-16.1 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements     15 

Prescribed  units: 

English   S 

Mamematios   2 

Foreign  language  (one)   2 

Science   1 

History   1 

Electives   0 


Athens— Concord  State  Normal  School. 

B  arboursvUle—  Morrie-Harvey  CoOege,  PrepanOory 

Department, 
BeCkley— /fw(«ii^,  High  School  Department, 
Belingtoo— High  School. 
Benwood— Benwood-McMeohen  High  Sdiool. 
Bethany— CbJIe^e,  Preparatory  School, 


Bluefleld— Beaver  Pond  District  High  School. 
Bramwell— Rock  District  High  School. 
Bridgeport— High  School. 
Buokhannon— 
High  School. 

Weileyan  CoKlege,  Preparatory  School. 
Cairo— Grant  District  Hi|^  SchooL 


1  The  Department  of  Free  Schools  approves  only  the  public  hig}i  schools. 
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Cameron— OamfiTOQ  District  High  School. 
Ceredo— Ceredo-Kenova  Hi^  School. 
Charlestoo— 
High  School. 

Gamett  High  School  (colored). 
Charles  Town— Charles  Town  District  High  SohooL 
Ghester— High  School. 

Clarksburg— Washingtoo  Irving  High  School. 

Clay— Clay  County  High  School. 

Ckndenin— Big  Sandy  District  High  School. 

Cowen— Qlade  District  High  SdiooL 

Davi»-Dayis  District  High  School. 

East  Bank— Cabin  Creek  District  High  ScfaooL 

EUdns— 

Davit'ElkhU  CtiUege,  Prepaniorf  Sekool. 
High  School. 

Fairmont- 
Hi^  Sdiool. 
State  Normal  School. 

Fairview— Paw  Paw  District  High  School. 

Farmingtoo— Idnoohi  District  High  School. 

Flemington— FlemingtoQ  District  High  School. 

Glenville— State  Normal  School. 

GraftoD— High  School. 

Harpers  Ferry— Harpers  Ferry  District  High 
SohooL 

Hillsboro— Little  Levels  District  High  School. 
HintoQ— Greenbrier  District  High  School. 
Huntingtonr- 

Douglass  High  School  (colored). 

HighSchooL 

ICarshall  College,  State  Normal  SohooL 
Jane  Lew— High  School. 
Keyset^ 

High  School. 

State  Preparatory  School. 
Eingwood— Kingwood  District  High  School. 
Lcwisburg— 5eT7i<narif. 
Littletoii-CUy  District  Hi^  School. 
Logan— Logan  District  High  School. 
Hannington— Mannington  District  High  School. 
Martinsburg— High  School. 
Middleboume— Tyler  County  High  School. 
Montgomery— State  Preparatory  SohooL 
Morgantown— High  School. 
MoundsYille— High  SohooL 


Mount  Hope-FayettevUle  District  High  School. 
New  MartiDSTille— Magnolia  District  High  SchooL 
Nork  Fork— North  Fork-Elkhom  District  High 
School. 

Oak  HOI— Fayettevnie  District  High  School  No.  2. 
Parkersburg- 
High  SohooL 

Sumner  High  School  (colored). 
Paiaons-BlMft  Fork  District  High  SchooL 
Paw  Paw— Cacapon  District  High  SchooL 
Pennsboro— Clay  District  High  School. 
PhiUppi— i^roaddttt  IiuUhtte,  Prepaniorp  SekooL  ' 
Piedmont— Piedmont  District  High  SchooL 
Point  Pleasant— High  SohooL 
Princeton— East  River  District  High  School. 
Ravenswood— High  SchooL  - 
Richwood— High  School. 
Ronceverte— Fort  Spring  District  High  SchooL 
St.  Albana-High  SchooL 
St.  Mary»-Wa8hington  District  High  SchooL 
Salem— 

OoUege  Preparaiorf  School. 

HighSchooL 
Shepherdstown— Shepherd  College  State  Normal 
SchooL 

Sherrard— Union  District  High  SchooL 
Shinnston— Clay  District  High  SohooL 
Sistecsville— High  School. 
Spencer— High  SohooL 

Summersville— Nicholas  County  High  SdiooL 
Sutton— High  School. 

Terra  Alta— Portland  District  Bi&i  SchooL 

Thomas— Fairfftx  District  High  SchooL 

Webster  Springs— Fork  Lick  District  High  SohooL 

Welch— Browns  Creek  District  High  SchooL 

Wellsburg— Wellsburg  District  High  School. 

West  Liberty— State  Normal  SchooL 

West  Milford— Unl(m  District  High  School. 

Weston— High  SchooL 

Wheeling— 

(Edgewood)  Triadelphia  District  High  SchooL 

HighSchooL 

Lindil9  InttUuie, 
Williamson— High  School. 
WOliamstowii— Williams  District  High  SchooL 


WISCONSIN. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  August  1, 1915. 


Admission  requirements . . 
Prescribed  units: 

En^ish  

Mathematics  

Foreign  language. 
Electlves  


Units. 
....  14 


Abbotsford- High  School. 
Albany— High  SchooL 
Algoma— High  School. 
Alma— High  SchooL 
Almond— High  School. 

Altoon»-i9<.  Manf*9  Boarding  and  High  School, 

Amery— High  SchooL 

Amherst-High  School. 

Antlgo-High  SdKwL 

AppletOD— High  Scljool. 

Aroadla-Hic^  SohooL 


Arena^High  SchooL 
Argyle— High  SchooL 
Ashland— 

HighSchooL 

Northland  Academp, 
Athens— High  SohooL 
Augusta— Higji  SchooL 
Baldwin— High  SohooL 
Bangor— High  School. 
Baraboo— High  SohooL 
Barron— High  SchooL 
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Bayfleldr-Hic^  BohooL 
Bmwer  Dam— 

Wayland  Aeademp. 
BeUevlU»-Hl<h  School. 
Belmoot— High  School. 
Beloit-High  School. 
Berlin-High  School. 
Black  Earth— High  School. 
Black  Riy«  FaU»-High  SchooL 
Blair— Hi^  School. 
Blanohaidvllle-High  School. 
Bloomer— High  School. 
Bloomington— High  School. 
Blue  River— High  SchooL 
Boscobel— High  School. 
BraDdoo— High  School. 
BrilUon— High  School. 
Brodhead— High  School. 
Brooklyn— High  SchooL 
Burlingtoh- High  SchooL 
Cadott-High  School. 
Cambria— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Camp  Douglaa— High  School. 
CaahtoQ— HigjL  School. 
Cassville— High  School. 
Cedarborg— High  School. 
Cedar  Grove—  Wiseoruin  Memorial  Aeademp. 
Chetek— High  School. 
Oiilton- Higji  School. 
Chippewa  Falls— 

High  School. 

McDontU  Memorial  EigkSckooL 
ClhitoD— High  8dhooi. 
ClintonviUe-High  School. 
Cobb-High  School. 
Colby— High  School. 
Colambos— High  SchooL 
Orandon— High  School. 
Cuba— High  Sdiool. 
Cumberland— High  SchooL 
Darien- High  School. 
Darlington— High  SchooL 
Deerfleld— High  SchooL 
De  Forestr-High  SchooL 
Delafleld— St.  John't  Military  Academy. 
Delavan- High  School. 
De  Pere— High  SchooL 
Dodgeville— High  School. 
Ihirand— High  SchooL 
Eagle  River— High  SchooL 
East  Troy-rHigh  School. 
Eau  Claire— High  SchooL 
Edgar— High  School. 
Edgerton— High  SchooL 
Elkhom— High  SchooL 
Ellsworth— High  School. 
Elroy— High  School. 
Endeavor— .EndAioor  Academy. 
Evansville— 

EvantviUe  Seminary. 

High  SchooL 
Fairchild— High  SchooL 
Fennimore— High  SchooL 
Fifleld— Hifi^  School. 
Florence— High  SchooL 


Fond  da  Lac— 
Orafton  Hall. 
Hi^  School. 

8t.  Mary*9  Sprimgs  Academy. 
Fort  AtUnaoQ— High  SchooL 
Fountain  City— High  School. 
Fox  Lake— High  SchooL 
Frederic— High  SchooL 
Galesville-High  SchooL 
Genoa  JanotJoo— High  SdiooL 
Gillette-High  SchooL 
Glenbeolah— High  School. 
Glenwood  City— High  SchooL 
Goodman— Hig^  SchooL 
Grafton— High  SchooL 
Grand  Raplda— High  SchooL 
Grantsburg— High  SchooL 
Green  Bay  (East)— High  SchooL 
Green  Bay  (West)— 

High  SchooL 

SU  Jotepk't  Academy. 
Green  Lake— High  SchooL 
Greenwood— High  ScdiooL 
Hammond— Hi0i  SchooL 
Hancock— High  SchooL 
Hartford— High  SchooL 
Hayward— High  SchooL 
Haxel  Green— High  SchooL 
His^d-High  SchooL 
HillsbonH-High  SchooL 
HixUm- High  School. 
HoriooQ— High  SchooL 
Hudson— 

■Oalakad,  a  School  for  Bogt, 

High  SchooL 
Hombird— High  SchooL 
Hurley— High  School. 
Independence— High  School, 
lola— High  School. 
Iron  River— High  SchooL 
JanesviUe— High  School. 
Jefferson— High  School. 
Juneau— High  School. 
Kaukauna— High  School. 
Kendall— High  SchooL 
Kenosha— High  School. 
Kewaakum^High  School. 
Kewaunee— High  School. 
Kiel— High  SchooL 
KUboum— High  School. 
La  Crosse— High  School. 
Ladysmith— High  School. 
La  Farge— High  School. 
Lake  Geneva— High  SchooL 
Lake  Mills— High  SchooL 
Lancastei^High  School. 
Linden— High  School. 
Little  Chute— High  SchooL 
Livingston— High  School. 
iKxli— High  SchooL 
Lone  Rock— High  SchooL 
Loyal— High  School. 
Madison— 

High  SchooL 

Sacred  Heart  Academy, 

The  Wlsconshi  High  School. 
Manawa— High  School. 
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Manitowoc— High  School. 
ICarinette— High  School, 
llarion— High  School. 
Markesan— High  School. 
Karshall— High  School. 
Marshfleld— High  School. 
Mattoon— High  School. 
Mauston— High  School. 
Mayviafr-High  School. 
Mazomanle— High  School. 
Medford— High  School. 
Mellen— High  School. 
ICenasha— High  School. 
Menomonee  Falls— High  School. 
HeiioznoEii»— High  School. 
Merrill-High  School. 
Merrillan— High  School. 
MiddletOD^Hlgh  School. 
MOton— 

High  School. 
Milton  CoUege  Academy. 
Milton  Junotioi^High  School. 
Milwaukee— 

East  Division  High  School. 
Otrman-Engliah  Academy. 
Holy  Angel*  Academy. 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary. 
North  Division  High  School. 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy  High  School, 
South  Division  High  School. 
St.  John's  Cathedral  School. 
Washington  Hi^  School. 
West  Division  High  School. 

Mineral  Point— High  School. 

Minocqna— High  School. 

Mondovi— High  School. 

Monroe— High  School. 

Montello— High  School. 

Montfort— High  School. 

Monticello— High  School. 

Mount  Horeb— High  School. 

Mukwonago— High  School. 

Musooda— High  School. 

Neoedah— High  School. 

Neenah— High  School. 

Neillsvllle-High  School. 

New  Holstein— High  School. 

New  Lisbon— High  School. 

New  London— High  School. 

New  Richmond— High  School. 

North  Crandon— High  School. 

North  Fond  du  Lao— High  School. 

Oakfield-High  School. 

Oconomowoo— High  School. 

Oconto— High  School. 

Oconto  Falls— High  School. 

Oniro— High  School. 

Onalaska— High  School. 

Oregon— High  School. 

Osoeolfr-High  School. 

Oshkosh— High  School. 

Palmyra— High  School. 

Pardeeville— High  School. 

Park  Falls-High  School. 

Pepin— High  School. 

Peshtigo— High  School. 

Pewankee— High  School. 


Phillips-Hi^  Schod. 
Plalnfield— High  S<diool. 
PlatteviUe-High  School. 
Plymouth— High  School. 
Portage— High  School. 
Port  Washington— High  ScbooL 
Poynette— High  School. 
Prairie  du  Chien— 

High  School. 

Keewatin  Academy, 

St.  Mafy* 9  Academy. 
Prairie  du  Sao— High  School. 
Prentice— High  School. 
Presoott— High  School. 
Princeton— High  School. 
Racine— 

CoUege  Grammar  School, 

9igfa  School. 

St.  Catherine't  Academy, 
Randolph— High  School. 
Redgraiiito— H  igh  School. 
Reedsburg— High  School. 
Reeseville— High  School. 
Rhinelander— High  School. 
Rib  Lake-High  School. 
Rice  Lake— High  School. 
Richland  Center— High  School. 
Rio— High  School. 
Ripon— High  School. 
River  Falls-High  School. 
Roberts— High  School. 
Rosendale— High  School. 
St.  Croix  Fall»-High  School. 
St.  Francis— Plo  Nono  CoUege  {High  Sdiool  Course), 
Sauk  City— High  School. 
Seneca— High  School. 
Seymour— High  School. 
Sharon— High  School. 
Shawano— High  School. 
Sheboygan— High  School. 
Sheboygan  Falls— High  School. 
Shell  Lake— High  School. 
Shiocton— High  School. 
Shullsburg— High  School. 
Sinsinawa— iSf.  Clara  Academy. 
Soldiers  Grove— High  School. 
South  Milwaukee— High  School. 
Sparta— High  School. 
Spooner— High  School. 
Spring  Green— High  School. 
Spring  Valley— High  School. 
Stanley— Hi^  School. 
Stevens  Point— High  School. 
Stoughton— High  School. 
Stratford— High  School. 
Sturgeon  Bay— High  School. 
Sun  Prairie— High  School. 
Superior- 
High  School. 

Nelson  Dewey  High  School. 
Thorp— High  SchooL 
Tigerton— High  School. 
Tomah— High  School. 
Tomahawk— High  School. 
Trempealeau— High  School. 
Two  Rivers— High  School. 
Union  Grove— High  School. 
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Unity— HJ^  School. 
Verooa— High  School. 
Violar-High  School. 
Vlroqua— High  School. 
Wabeno— High  School. 
Waldo— High  School. 
Walworth— High  Sdiool. 
Washburn— High  School. 
Waterford— High  School. 
Waterloo— High  Sdiool. 
Watertown— High  School. 
Waokeshfr— High  School. 
Waonakee— High  School. 
Waapaca— High  School. 
Waapun— High  School. 
Waosau— High  School. 
Wausaukoo  High  School. 
Waatom*— High  School. 


Wanwatosa— 

HighSchooL 

Milwaukee  County  Agricoltural  School. 
West  AUi»-High  SohooL 
West  Bend— High  School. 
Weetboro— High  School. 
Westby- High  School. 
West  De  Pere— High  School. 
Westfleld— High  School. 
West  Salem— High  School. 
Weyauwega— High  School. 
WhitehaU-High  School. 
Whitewater— High  Sdiool. 
WUd  Rose-High  School. 
Wilmot— High  School. 
WUton-High  SdiooL 
Winneconne— High  School. 
Wittenberg— High  School. 
Wonowoo— High  School. 


WYOMING. 


Accredited  by  the  UnlTeiaity  of  Wyoming,  November,  1915. 


ireqo] 
Preacribed  units: 

EngU^  

Ifa&ematios  

Foreign  language. . 

History  

Science  

Eleotivee  


Unita. 
15 


Afton-High  SohooU 
Basin— High  School. 
BuHftlo— High  School. 
Casper—High  School. 
Cheyenne— 

Omvent  of  (he  HsUy  CkOd  Jetui. 

High  School. 
Cody— High  School. 
Cowley— Bi^  Horn  Stake  Aeademp. 
Douglas— High  School. 
Eyanston— High  School. 
Qillette-High  School. 
Green  River— High  School. 
Kemmerer— High  School. 
Lander— High  School. 


3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
5 


Laramie— 

HighSchooL 

University  High  School. 
Luak— High  SchooL 
Newcastle— High  School. 
Powell— High  School. 
Rawlins— High  School. 
Riverton- High  School. 
Rock  Springs— High  School. 
Sheridan— High  School. 
Sundanoe— High  School. 
Thermopolis— High  School. 
Torrington— High  School. 
Wheatland— High  School. 
Worland— High  School. 
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PART  II.— LISTS  OF  ACCREDITING  ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  CommiflBion  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  ABSodation  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  minimum  standard  for  aooreditinf  sbaU  be: 

(a)  No  school  shall  be  accredited  which  does  not  require  for  graduation  the  completion  of  a  four-year  hl^^ 
school  course  of  study  embracing  14  miits  as  defined  by  this  association.  A  unit  represents  a  year's  study 
in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school,  constituting  iqtproximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  More 
than  ao  periods  per  week  should  be  discouraged. 

(b)  The  mtaiinmm  scholastic  attainment  of  three-fourths  of  all  secondary  sdx>ol  teachers  of  academic 
subjects  in  any  accredited  school  on  the  southern  list  shall  be  equivalent  to  graduation  fh>m  a  college  belong- 
big  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  or  a  college  ^n>roved 
by  the  commission.  It  is  strongly  advised  that  this  attainment  include,  or  be  supplemented  by,  special 
study  of  the  content  and  pedagogy  of  the  subject  taught. 

_  (c)  The  number  of  daily  periods  of  dass  instruotfon  given  by  any  teacher  should  not  exceed  five  iMriods 
per  day;  and  the  commission  will  scrutinize  with  extreme  care  any  school  in  which  instructors  teach  as 
many  as  six  daOy  iMriods. 

(d)  The  laboratory  and  library  facilities  shall  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  faistmctkm  in  the  courses 
taught. 

(e)  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighthig,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms, 
the  nature  of  the  lavatories,  corridors,  water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  cleaning 
shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

(/)  The  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  acquired  habits  of  thought  and  speech,  the  general  Intellectual 
and  moral  tone  of  a  school  are  paramount  factors,  and  therefore,  only  schools  which  rank  well  In  these 
particulars,  as  evidenced  by  rigid,  thorooghgohig,  sympathetic  Inspectfon,  shall  be  considered  eligible 
for  the  list. 

(ff)  The  commission  will  decline  to  consider  any  school  whose  teachhig  force  consists  of  fewer  than  three 
teachers  of  academic  subjects  givhig  their  full  time  to  high-school  histructkm.  When  local  conditions 
warrant  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  vocational  subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  manual  training,  house- 
bold  arts,  and  commercial  subjects,  the  commission  will  hold  that  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  and 
proper  equipment  must  be  added  to  provide  adequately  for  such  Instructfon. 

******* 

(<)  All  schools  whose  records  show  an  excessive  number  of  pupils  i>er  teacher,  as  based  on  the  average 
number  belonghig,  even  though  they  may  technically  meet  all  other  requirements,  will  be  rejected.  The 
assodatfon  recognizes  30  as  maximnm. 


Schools  accredited  for  the  year  1915-10. 


ALABAMA. 


Andfthifrfft — High  SchooL 
Athens— Greene  UnioertUp  SehooL 
Birmingham — 


Jaspei^Watker  Ckxmty  High  SchooL 


Birmingham  CoUege  Training  School. 
Central  High  Schoool. 
Ensley  High  School. 


Mobile- 
High  SchooL 

UnivertUg  MOitarg  SchooL 


Howard  Academg, 
Centreville— Bibb  County  High  School. 
Decatur— Hi^  SchooL 
Eufaula— High  SchooL 
Gadsden— DIsque  High  SchooL 
Huntsville— Hig^  SchooL 


Montgomery- 
Barnes  ficftooL 

Sidney  Lanier  High  School. 


New  Decatur— High  SchooL 
SehmK-High  SchooL 
Talladega— High  SchooL 
Tuscaloosa— High  SchooL 
Union  Spring*— High  SchooL 


ARSIANSAS. 


Argenta— High  SchooL 
Camden— High  SchooL 
Croseett— High  SchooL 
Dermott— High  SchooL 
England— High  SchooL 


Forrest  City— Hic^  SchooL 
Hot  Springs— High  SchooL 
Little  Rock— Hi^  SchooL 
Stuttgart— Hi^  SchooL 


Texarkana— High  SchooL 


Eureka  Springs— Oeacen<  OoOege  Academy, 
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Arcadia— De  ^to  OHmty  High  School. 

Bartov--8umi]]erliii  Institute. 

Bradentown— ManatM  County  High  School. 

BrooksviUfr— Hornando  County  High  SchooL 

Clearwater— High  School. 

Daytooft— High  BchooL 

De  Funiak  Springa— PaZnMr  OoOe^e  Academy. 

Eustis— High  Sdiool. 

Fort  Lauderdale— High  SchooL 

Fort  Myeni— Owynne  High  SchooL  . 

Qafaiesville-High  SchooL 

Jaokaooville— Florida  nmtarf  Aeaiemf, 

Kiasimmee— Osceola  County  High  SchooL 

Lakeland— High  SchooL 

Largo— High  School. 


Leesburg— High  SchooL 

Live  Oak— Suwannee  County  High  SohooL 

Miami— High  SohooL 

Ocala--High  School. 

Pensacola— High  School. 

Plant  City— High  SchooL 

Punta  Oorda— H101  Schocd. 

Quincy— Oadedan  County  High  SchooL 

St.  Petersburg— High  SchooL 

Sanloid-High  SchooL 

TaUahasaee— Leoo  High  SdiooL 

Tampa^HUlsborough  County  Hi^  BdiooL 

Tarpon  Springa— Hi^  SchooL 

Wauchula— High  School. 

West  Palm  Beach— Hi^  SchooL 


GEORGIA. 


Albany— High  Sdiool. 

Athens— Hi^  SchooL 

Atlanta- 
Boys'  High  SchooL 
Oirls'  Hi^  School. 
Maritt  CoUege. 
Peaeodc*9  School. 

Augusta— 

Ridunond  Academy. 
Tubman  ^i^  School. 

Bamesville— Oordon  Itutitutt. 

Brunswick— (Tlynn  Aeadem§. 

Cartersville— Hi^  School. 

Cedartown— High  School. 

Columbuft— High  School. 

CoUege  TarlL— Georgia  Military  Academy, 

Dublin— High  School. 

ElberUm— High  School. 

Fitzgerald— High  School. 

Fort  Valley— Hi^  School. 


OabiesyiUe— Je<twr«id0  JiOUnny  Academy, 

Greensboro— High  School. 

Griffin— Hi0i  School. 

Locust  Grov»— Jfutftirte. 

liadison-Hifi^  School. 

Marietta— High  SchooL 

MOledgevine— Georgia  MiUtary  Academy. 

Newnan— Hi^  SchooL 

Quitman— Hi^  BohooL 

Rome— 

Dorttfiftofi  Acuiemg, 

Hi^  SchooL 
Savannah — 

Benedictine  OoXUgt. 

Chatham  Academy. 
Thomaston— i2.  E.  Lee  IiueftMff. 
Thomasville— Hic^  School. 
Valdosta— Hi^  School. 
Waycroes— Hi^  Sdiool. 


KBNTUCK7. 


Ashland— Hi^  School. 
Catlettsburg— High  School. 
Covington— High  Sdiool. 
Cynthianft— Hi^  Sdiool. 
Dayton— High  School. 
Elkton— Fan(2er&ttt  Trt^iUng  Sehoci, 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Georgetown— High  School. 
Henderson— High  School. 
Lexington— High  Sdiool. 
Louisville — 

Boys'  High  Sdiool. 

Girls'  High  School. 


Ludlow— High  School. 
Lyndon— JTfYKiickir  MUitwry  IfUCftMlf. 
MaysvOle— High  School. 
Morganfleld— High  Sdiool. 
Mount  Sterling— High  SchooL 
Newport— 

Bellevue  High  School. 

High  Sdiool. 
Owensboro— Hi^  School. 
Padocah- High  School. 
Pari»—Hi^  School.  . 
Ridunond— Kentucky  State  NormaL 
Stanlbrd— High  Sdiool. 
Sturgis— Hi^  Sdiool. 


LOUISIANA. 


Alexandria— Bolton  High  School. 

Baton  Rouge— State   University  Demonstration 

School. 
Homer— High  SchooL 
Houma— Terrebonne  High  SchooL 


Monroe— Ouachita  Parish  Hi0i  Sdiool. 

New  Orleans— Mdore  Newman  Manml  Training 

School. 
Shreveport— High  Sdiod. 
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MISSISSIPPL 


Clarksdale— High  School. 
Oreenyflle—High  School. 
Oreenwood— High  School. 
Oulfport— Hi^  School. 
Jaokson— Central  High  School. 


Aflheville— 

AahevOU  School. 

Bingham  School, 

Hi^  School. 

St,  OenevUvt^t  Aeaiemp, 
Charlotte- 
Hi^  SohooL 

Homtr  MiUtttry  School, 
DorfaAm— 

High  Scho(^. 

TrinUif  Park  School 


Anderson— High  School. 
Bamberg— 

QirUaU  Fitting  Schoa, 

High  School. 
BennettsvUle— High  School. 
Charleston— 

A9hk9  HaU  School. 

High  School  (Boys). 

Porter  MttUarf  Aoademg, 
Darlington— High  School. 
Dillon— High  School. 
Florence— High  School. 


Laurel— Hi^  School. 

HcComb— High  School. 

Meridian— Hi^  School. 

Hatches— High  School. 

Port  Ofbeaa^ChamberUUn-nunt  Academy. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Elisabeth  City— Hifi^  Sdiool. 
FUt  Rock— FZMf  School. 
Qoldsboro— High  School. 
HendenoDTille— ^aM</ern  School. 
Oak  Ridge-Jiuttttt/^. 
Raleigh— Hi^  School. 
Warrenton— High  School. 
Wilmington— High  School. 
Winston-Salem— 

High  School. 

Salem  Academy. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Greenville— Fttniiaii  Fitting  Schoci, 
Greenwood— High  School. 
Lancaster— High  School. 
Latta— High  School. 
Marian— High  School. 
North  Augusta— High  School. 
Orangeburg— High  School. 
St.  Matthew»-Hlgh  School. 
Spartanburg—  Wofford  Fitting  SchooL 
Summerville— High  School. 
Sumter— High  School. 


TENNESSEE. 


Bentoo— Polk  County  High  School. 

Chattanooga- 
Baylor  School. 
Ohrlt  Preparatory  School 
High  School. 
McCmeSchoa. 

Columbia— inZtory  Academy. 

Concord— Farragut  High  School. 

Covington— Byars-Hall  High  School. 

Dyersburg— High  School  (County). 

Fountain  City— Knox  County  Central  High  SchooL 

Knoxvllle— High  School. 

Park  City— High  School. 


Maryvllle—  MaryviOe  College  (Preparatory  Departs 
ment). 

Memphis- 
High  School. 
University  School. 

NashvlU»- 

Hume-Fogg  High  School. 

Paris— Grove  High  School. 

Pulaski— 

Martin  College  (Preparatory  Department.) 

Maeaey  School. 
Sewtnee—Sewanee  Military  Academy. 
Tiillahoma— Ftey<roid  and  Clarice  School, 


TEXAS. 


Abilene— High  School. 

Amarillo— High  School. 

Austin- 
High  School. 
WhUUSchod, 

Ballinger— High  School. 

Beaumont— High  SchooL 

Belton— High  School. 

Bonham— High  School. 

Brady— High  School. 

Cameron— High  School. 

Center— High  School. 

Clarksvllle— High  School. 


Cleburne— High  School. 
Corslcana— High  School. 
Dallas— 

Main  High  School. 

OakCllfl  High  School. 
El  Paso— High  School. 
Ennl*— High  School. 
Farmersvllle— High  School. 
Forney— High  School. 
Fort  Worth— High  School. 
Gainesville— High  School. 
Galveston— Ball  High  School. 
Greenville— High  School. 
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HendersoD— High  School. 
HUbboro-HIgh  School. 
HoustoQ— High  School. 
Houston  Heights— High  School. 
Longview— High  School. 
LuDdn— High  School. 
Marlin— HU^  School. 
Marshall-High  School. 
McGregor— High  School. 
Mlneola-Hlgh  School. 
Nacogdoches— High  School. 
Palestln^-Hlgh  School. 
Pittsburg— High  School. 
Port  Arthur-High  School. 


Qnaoah— High  Sdhod. 
San  Angelo— High  School. 
Ban  Antonio— Acodmy. 
San  Benito-Hlgh  School. 
San  Uvocs— Baptist  Aeademf. 
Seguin— High  School. 
Stamford^Hlgh  School. 
Sweetwater— High  School. 
Temple— High  School. 
Victoria-High  School. 
Waco— High  School. 
Wazahaohie— High  School. 
Wichita  Falls-Hi^  School. 

VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria— 

Epiteopal  High  School. 

High  School. 
Bedford— Randolph' Macon  Academy. 
Bristol-High  School. 
Charlottesville— High  School. 
Cluster  Springs— Aoodmy. 
Danville—  The  Dam>UU  School. 
Front  Roydl— Randolph- Macon  Academy, 
Harrtsonburg— High  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
Lynchburg— Hig^  School. 
Manassas — High  School. 
Norfolk-Maury  High  School. 


Petersburg— High  School. 
Portsmouth— mgh  School. 
Richmond— 
Aoadmif. 

John  Marshall  High  School. 

McQuke'9  UnivertUjf  School. 
Roanoke— Hl|^  School. 
South  Boston— High  School. 
Staunton— High  School. 
Suffolk— Jefferson  High  School. 
Winchester— ^AenandooA  Vallqf  Academf. 
Woodberry  Vanst—School. 
Woodstock— JtfoMantiMen  Academy. 
Wytheville— High  School. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Beckley— JfuNfti/e. 

Benwood— Union  High  School. 

Buckhannon— TTesl  Virginia  WeaUjfan  Academy. 

Cairo— Grant  District  High  School. 

Ceredo— Ceredo-Kenova  ^gh  School. 

Charleston— High  School. 

Clarksburg— High  School. 

Clay— High  School  (county). 

East  Bank— Cabin  Creek  District  High  School. 

Fairview— Paw  Paw  District  High  School. 

Farmlngton— High  School. 

Hillsboro— High  School. 

Hintoo— High  School. 

Keyser— State  Preparatory  School. 

Logan— District  High  School. 

Mannington— High  Schocd. 

Martinsburg— High  School. 


MoundsvUle— High  School. 

Mount  Hope— High  School. 

New  Martfaisville— Magnolia  High  School. 

Oak  Hill-High  School. 

Parkersburg— mgh  School. 

Princeton— East  River  District  High  School. 

St.  Marys— High  School. 

Shinnston— Clay  District  High  School. 

Spencer— High  School. 

Summerville— Nicholas  County  High  School. 

Thomas— High  School. 

Welch— Brown's  Creek  District  High  School. 

Weston— High  School. 

Wheeling— (Sdgewood)  Triadelphia  District  High 

School. 
Williamson^High  School. 
Wllliamstown— High  School. 


New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board. 

Members  of  the  board:  Amherst  College,  Bates  College,  Boston  University,  BowdoM  College,  Brown 
University,  Colby  College,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Middlebury  College,  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, Smith  College,  Tufts  College,  University  of  Vermont,  Wellesley  College,  Wesleyan  University,  Wil- 
liams College. 

A  school  to  be  approved  by  the  board  must— 

(1)  Give  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  curriculum,  staff  of  teachers,  and  equipment; 

(2)  Be  able  to  prepare  for  college  according  to  some  one  of  the  recogniied  plans  for  entering  a  college  rep- 
resented on  the  board; 

(4)  Have  sent  on  examination  within  a  period  of  three  years  preceding  the  time  of  application  at  least 
two  students  to  one  or  more  of  the  colleges  represented  on  the  board. 

A  school  when  first  approved  is  placed  on  a  trial  list.  If  the  record  made  by  its  candidates  in  the  colleges 
represented  on  the  board  is  satisfactory,  it  Is  then  placed  on  the  approved  list. 
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Sobools  approTod  by  the  board.  May  20, 1016. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia— High  School. 
Bridgeport— 

OowUand  SckooL 

High  School. 
Bristol-High  School.i 
Central  Village-Plainfleld  High  School. 
CbeOitn— School, 
Clinton—  Morgan  School, 
CoUinsviUe— High  School. 
Danbory- Hi^  School. 
DanielsoD— Killingly  High  SchooL 
Derby— High  School. 
East  Hartford— High  School. 
Greenwich— 

Academy, 

High  School. 

Roaemartf  BaU  SchooL 
Hartford— Public  High  School. 
LakeTille—  Taconk  School  for  OirU, 
Heriden- High  School. 
Mlddlebary—  Wettover  School. 
Middletown— 

High  School. 

The  Mittet  Patten'*  SduioL 
New  BriUtn— Public  High  School. 
New  Haven— High  School. 
New  London— 

BvXkeUf/  School. 

WUUanu  Memorial  InstUtUe. 
New  MUford-High  School. 
Newtown— High  School. 
North  Stonington—  WheOer  School 
Norwalk— School, 
VorwUsh—Free  Academy. 


Portland— High  School. 
Putnam— High  School. 
Redding— 5on/bri  School,^ 
Ridgefield-^cftool.1 
Seymour— High  School.^ 
Shelton— High  SchooL 
Southington— Lewis  High  School. 
South  Manchester— High  School. 
South  Norwalk- Norwalk  High  School. 
Stamford- 
High  School. 

The  CoQuTine  Aiken  School. 

The  Stamford  Preparatorf  School. 
Stonington— High  School. 
Stratford— High  School.i 
BrMeHd—ConnectiaU  Literary  IruHtution. 
Thomp8CDvlU&-Enfleld  Public  Hi^  School. 
Veman— Rockville  High  School. 
Wallingford— 

Central  District  High  School. 

The  Choau  School. 
Washington— 

The  Owmery  School. 

Wykeham  Riee. 
Waterbury— 

Crosby  High  School. 

St.  Margaret*e  School. 
Watertownr-r*«  Taft  School. 
West  Hartford— High  School. 
West  Haven— High  School.^ 
Willimantio— Wtaidham  High  SchooL 
Windsor— High  School. 
Win8ted-<7<aer«  School, 


MAINE. 


Auburn— Edward  Little  High  School. 

Augusta— Cony  High  School. 

Bangor— High  School. 

Bar  Harbor— High  School. 

Bath— Morse  High  SchooL 

Belie»t-High  School. 

Berwick— Sullivan  High  SchooLi 

Bethel— GottU**  Academy. 

Biddelbrd-High  School. 

Bluehni—BluehiU  Qemge  Stevetu  Academy. 

Bowdoinham — High  School.* 

Brewer— High  School. 

Bridgton— High  School. 

Brunswick— High  School. 

Bnckfleld— High  School.^ 

Buoksport— .Butt  Maine  Conference  Seminary. 

Ceiato— Academy. 

Camden— High  School. 

Caribou— High  School.^ 

Charleston— J91p^  CUueical  JnetihUe. 

CheiTsrfield— ^codemy.i 

Cumberland  Center— (Tredey  Inttiiute. 

Dexter— High  SchooL 

East  Livermore— Livermore  Falls  High  School. 
East  Machias—  WaeMnyton  Academy. 
Eastport— Boynton  High  SchooL 

1  On  the 


Ellsworth— High  SchooL 
Fairfield- Lawrence  High  8chool.> 
Farmington— 

The  Abbot  School. 
High  SchooL 
Fort  Fairfield— High  School. 
Vxixcrott— Academy. 
FnoAomr- Academy. 
Freeport— High  SchooL 
Fryeburg— .^eodmif. 
Qardiner- High  School.^ 
Oorham— High  School. 
Oniliord— High  SchooL 
HaUowell-High  SchooL 
Hampden— il  cademy. 
Hebron— il  cademy. 
Hinckley— Oood  Witt  High  Sehool.i 
Houlton— 

High  SchooL 
Ricker  CUueical  InttiHUe. 
Eennebunkport— High  School.^ 
Kents  Hill— Halite  Weeleyan  Seminary. 
Lewiston— High  School. 
Lisbon  Falls— High  SchooL 
Machias— High  School.i 
Madison— High  SchooL 
trial  list  forl91£. 
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HUo-HighSchooU 
Newcastle— Xincofn  Academy. 
North  Bridgton— BHd^ton  Academy, 
Norway— HJgh  School. 
Old  Town— High  School. 
Ozldrd— Hlgh.School. 
Phlllipe-HJgh  School.^ 
Pittsfield— ifotii«  CerUral  ItuUhUe, 
Portland— 

Deering  High  School. 

High  School. 

WaynfleU  Sekool, 

WetGifook  Seminarf. 
Presque  Isle— High  School. 
Richmond— High  School. 
Jlockland— High  School. 
Rockport— High  School.* 
RumloTd— Stephens  High  School. 
Saoo—  Thornton  Academy. 


SanfDTd— High  Sehool.i 

Skowhegan— Skowhegan  Higji  School  and  Bloon>- 

field  Academy. 
Sooth  Berwick— S^rvlcfc  Academy.^ 
South  Paris— Paris  High  SchooL 
South  Portland— High  School. 
Thomaston— High  School.* 
Topsham— High  School.* 
Vaasalboro— OoJt  Qrovt  Seminarf. 
Warren— High  School.* 
Waterville- 

Ootmm  Classical  InsUtute, 

High  School. 
Wells-High  School. 
Westbrook— High  School. 
WiXUm— Academy. 
Winthrop— High  SchooL* 
York-High  School. 


Abington— High  School. 
Adams— High  School. 
Amherst— High  School. 
Andover— 

Abbot  Academy. 

Phillips  Academy. 

Punchard  High  School. 
Arlington— High  School. 
Ashbumham— CiwMn^  Academy. 
Ashland— High  School. 
Athol— High  School.  . 
Attleboro— High  School. 
Aubumdale— IxueU  Seminary. 
Ayer- High  School. 
Barre— Henry  Woods  High  School. 
Belmont— High  School. 
Boston— 

Berkeley  Preparatory  School. 

Brighton  High  School. 

The  Brimmer  School. 

The  CurOs-Peabody  School.^ 

Dorchester  High  SchooL 

East  Boston  High  SchooL 

English  High  School. 

Oirls'  High  School. 

Oirls'  Latin  School. 

Miss  OuHd's  ajid  Miss  Evans's  S(AooL 

HuntingUm  School. 

Mechanics  Arts  High  SchooL 

Public  Latin  School. 

Roxbury  High  School. 

South  Boston  High  SchooL 

The  von  Mach  School  for  Girls.^ 

West  Roxbury  High  School. 

The  WhMor  School.^ 
Bradford— il  cademy. 
Bridgewater- High  School. 
Brimfleld— Hlfcftcocib  Free  Academy.^ 
Brockton— High  SchooL 
Brookline— High  SchooL 
Cambridge— High  and  Latin  SchooL 
Chelsea— High  School. 
Chicopee— High  School. 
CUnton— High  SchooL 

*0n  the 


Concord— High  SchooL 
Dalton— Hig^  SchooL 
Danvers— H(dton  High  School. 
Dedham— High  School. 

Deerfleld— Academy  and  Dickinson  High  SchooL 
Duxbury— PoiPdCT-  Point  School.^ 
Easthampton— 

High  SchooL 

WiUeton  Seminary. 
Ea9t  Northfleld— iVbrM)S«M  Seminarf. 
East  Weymouth— Weymouth  High  Schoc^ 
Everett— High  SchooL 
Fairhaven— High  SchooL 
Fall  River— B.  M.  C.  Durkee  High  SchooL 
Fahnouth— Lawrence  High  Schocd. 
Fitchburg— High  SchooL 
Foxboro— High  SchooL 
Pramtaigham— High  SchooL 
Franklin— Dam  Academf. 
Gardner— High  SchooL 
Georgetown— Perky  Free  Sdwd.^ 
Gloucester— Hi^  School. 
Grafton— High  School. 
Great  Barrhigton— Searles  High  SchooLx 
GreenfleUl— High  SchooL 
Groveland— High  SchooL 
Hadley— Hopkins  Academy. 
Hatfield— Academf. 
HaverhiU- High  SchooL 
Hhigham— High  SchooL 
Holliston— High  Schoo). 
Holyoke— High  Sdiool. 
Hudson— High  SchooL 
Hyannis— Barnstable  Hi^  S^ooLt 
Hyde  Paik— Hi«^  SchooL 
Lawrence— High  SchooL 
Lee— High  SchooL 
Leicester- il  cademf. 
Lenox— High  SchooL* 
Leominster— High  SchooL 
Lexfaigton— High  SchooL 
Littleton— High  School.* 
Lrowell— 

High  SchooL 

Rogers  HaU  School. 
list  for  191& 
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Lynn- 
Classical  High  School. 
English  High  SchooL 

Maiden— High  School. 

Manchester— Story  High  SchooL 

Mansfield— High  SchooL 

Marblehead— High  SchooL 

Marion—  Tabor  Academy, 

Marlborough- High  SchooL 

Marshfleld— High  School.^ 

Maynard— High  SchooL 

Medford— High  SchooL 

Melrose— High  SchooL 

Methuen— High  SchooL 

Middleboro— High  SchooL 

MiUord— High  SchooL 

Mflton— High  SchooL 

Monson— il  cademy. 

Mount  Herman— J3oy«'  SchooL 

NaUck— 

High  SchooL 

Walnut  Hill  School  for  <7<rb. 
Needham— High  SchooL 
New  Bedford— High  SchooL 
Newburyport— High  and  Putnam  Schools. 
Newton— Jfotttrt  Ida  School  for  Girlt, 
Newtonville— 

Newton  High  SchooL 

Technical  High  SchooL 
North  Adams— Drury  High  SchooL 
Northampton— 

Mits  Oapen*9  School  for  OirU, 

High  SchooL 

The  Mary  A.  Bwriham  Sthoolfor  GirU. 

St.  Michael's  High  SchooL 
North  Andover— Johnson  High  SchooL 
North  Attleboro— High  School.^ 
North  Brooicfield— High  SchooL 
Norton— High  SchooL 
Norwood— High  SchooL 
Orange— High  SchooL 
Palmer— High  SchooL 
Peabody— High  SchooL 
Pepperen— High  SchooL 
Pittsfield— 

J^fiss'HaWa  SchooL 

High  SchooL 
Plymouth— High  SchooL 
Provincetown— High  QdbooL 
Quincy— 

High  SchooL 

Woodward  Institute, 
Bevere— High  SchooL 
Rockland— High  SchooL 
Salem— Classical  and  High  Soluxd. 
Sandwich— High  SchooL 


Saogus — High  SchooL 
Sdtuate— High  SchooL 
Sharon— High  SchooL 
BhemBid-BerUhire  School.^ 
Shelbome— Anns  Academy. 
Somerville-High  School. 
South  Braintree—  Thayer  Academy. 
Southbridge— High  School. 
South  Bjfitld^Dummer  Academy. 
Springfield— 

American  International  CoUege, 

Central  High  School. 

The  Elmt, 

The  MacDuffee  School  for  OfrU. 

Technical  High  School. 
Stcneham— High  SchooL 
Stoughton- Kimball  High  SohooL 
Stow-Hale  High  School.^ 
Sudbury-Hlgh  School.^ 
Swampsoott— High  School. 
Taunton— High  School. 
Turners  Falls— High  School. 
Upton-High  School. 
Uxbridge-High  School. 
Wakefleld-High  School. 
Waltham— High  School. 
Ware- High  School. 
Wareham— High  School. 
Warren— High  School. 
Webster-High  School. 
Wellesley— 

Dana  Hall  SchooL 

High  School. 
Westboro-High  School.^ 
West  Bridgewater-Howard  High  SohooL 
Westfleld-High  School. 
Westford— Academy.* 
Weston-Hlgh  School.* 
West  Springfield-High  School. 
Whitinsville-Northbridge  High  SohooL 
Whitman-Publlo  High  SchooL 
Wiibraham—il  cadmy. 
Williamsburg— High  School.* 
Wiiliamstown— High  School. 
Winchendon- Murdock  SchooL 
Winchester- High  SchooL 
Winthrop-Hlgh  School. 
Wobum— High  School. 
Wollaston-Qtf<ncy  MantUm  SdiooL 
Worcester— 

Academy. 

Classical  High  School. 
English  High  School. 
South  High  SchooL 
Wrentham— High  SohooL 


Andovw— Proctor  Aeadenny, 
Berlin— High  School. 
Claramont-Stevens  High  SohooL 
Concord— 

High  School. 

SL  Mary's  School. 

St.  PauVs  SchooL 

45730**— 16  7 


NBW  HAMPSHIRB. 

THnj-PiiRkerton  Academy. 
Exeter— 

PhiHips  Exeter  Academy, 
BoMnson  Seminary. 
Fnnklln-High  School. 
Hanover- High  SohooL 
Hillsboro-High  SohooLi 
HtefbetrialliBt  for  1915. 
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HoOlS'Hlgfa  School.! 
KeeD6— HJgh  School. 
Kingston— Sonftom  Seminaff. 
Laoonla— High  School. 
Lancaster— High  School. 
Lebanoo— High  School. 
Lisbon— High  SchooL 
Littleton-HJgh  School. 
l£anche6tflr-HJgh  School. 
Mflriden- fimtetf  Union  Aeademf, 
ICOford-High  School 
Milton-Nnte  High  SchooL 
Nashua-High  School. 


New  Hampton— Xif^ry  Inttit$Ukm. 
New  London—  Colbp  Acaiemf. 
Newport-Richards  High  School. 
Pittsfleld-High  School. 
Plymoath-High  SdiooL 
Portsmooth— High  School. 
Rochester- High  School. 
Somersworth— High  School. 
Stratford-High  School. 
Tilton— 5m<fiory. 
Warner— Simons  Free  High  School. 
Whitefleld-Hlgh  School.^ 
Wolfeboro— Br^<^  Free  Aeademf. 


RHODE  ISLAIfD. 


Barrington— High  School. 

Bristol-Colt  Memorial  High  Sohool. 

Central  Falls-High  School. 

East  Oreenwich— ilcodefny. 

East  Providence- High  School. 

Newport-Rogers  High  School. 

Pawtncket— High  School. 

Providence- 
Classical  High  School. 
*   Cranston  High  Schod. 
English  High  SchooL 


Proyidence— Continaed. 

Hope  Street  High  SchooL 

MUa  WkeeUr't  SdMoL 

l£orris  Heights  School.^ 

Mo$es  Brown  School. 

Technical  High  Sohool. 
Wakefield— South  Kingstown  High  SchooL 
Warwick-High  School. 
Westerly-High  School. 
Wickford-North  Kingstown  High  SchooL 
Woonsocket-High  School. 


VERMONT. 


Bane— 

Ooddard  SenUmaj- 

Spaolding  High  School. 
Barton— Academy. 
Bellows  Fans-High  School. 
Bennington— High  School. 
Bethel-Whitoomb  High  SchooL 
Bradford— Academy. 
Brandton-High  School. 
Brattleboro^High  School. 
Bristol-High  School.* 
Borllngton— 

High  School. 

Mount  8U  Marff  AeadmfA 
Chester-High  School. 
Enosburg  Falls— High  School.! 
Essex— Essex  Junction  High  Sobod. 
FttrUax—BeUowt  Free  Aeademf, 
Fair  Haven— High  School. 
Hardwick— Academy. 
Hyde  Park-High  School.* 
Jericho— High  School. 
Johnson— High  School. 
Lndlow— Black  River  Academy. 
Lyndon  Center— Xyiulon  Inttitute. 
Manchester— Burr  and  Burton  Seminary, 

1  On  the 


Middlebnry-HIgh  School. 
Montpelier- 

High  SchooL 

SemhnoTff. 
Morrisvllle— People's  Academy. 
Newport-High  School. 
North  Craftsbory-  Craftsburjf  Aeademf, 
Orleans-High  School.* 
Pittsford-High  School.* 
Pooltney-  Trof  Conference  Aeademf, 
Proctor— High  SchooL 
Randolph-High  SchooL 
Ridiford-High  SchooL 
Rutland— High  School. 
St.  Albans-High  School. 
St.  Johnsbury— ileadmir. 
Saxtons  River—  Vermont  Aeademf. 
South  Royalton— High  SchooL 
Springfleld-High  SchooL 
Stowe— High  School. 
Townshend— Xtftond  and  Oraf  Seminarf. 
Vergennes— High  School. 
Waterbury-High  School. 
White  River  Junction-  Hartford  High  SchooL 
Winoo8ki-High  School.* 
Woodstock-High  School, 
trlallist  for  1915. 


North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondarj  Schools. 

The  following  coostltute  the  standards  for  accrediting  secondary  schools  for  the  presnt  year  (1915). 

1.  No  school  shall  be  accredited  which  does  not  require  15  units  for  graduation.  More  than  ao  periods 
per  week  should  be  discouraged. 

3.  The  minimum  attainment  of  teadiers  of  academic  subjects  shall  be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a 
college  belonging  to  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  requiring  the  com* 
pletloQ  of  a  four-year  oourse  of  study,  or  130  semester  hours  in  advance  of  a  standard  four-year  high-ediool 
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eourse  and  indodlng  at  least  11  semester  hoars  In  education.  This  shall  indude  special  study  of  the  subject 
matter  and  pedagogy  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  Such  requirements  shall  not  be  construed  as  retroactive. 
(For  the  succeeding  year  the  board  wHl  Interpret  courses  in  education  as  the  same  courses  are  Interpreted 
by  the  colleges  or  unirersities  offering  them,  not  more  than  six  hours'  credit  being  given  for  snccessful 
teaching  experience.) 

3.  The  number  of  daily  periods  of  classroom  instruction  given  by  any  teacher  should  not  exceed  5,  each 
to  extend  over  at  least  40  minutes  in  the  clear.  The  board  of  inspectors  vill  reject  all  schools  having  more 
than  6  recitation  periods  per  day  for  any  teacher. 

4 .  The  laboratory  and  library  facilities  shall  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  taught. 

5.  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms, 
the  nature  of  the  lavatories,  corridors,  closets,  water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of 
cleaning  shall  be  such  as  to  fbsure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

6.  The  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  acquired  habits  of  thought  and  study,  the  general  intelleotual  and 
moral  tone  of  a  school  are  paramount  factors,  and  therefore  only  schools  which  rank  well  in  these  particu- 
lars, as  evidenced  by  rigid,  thoroughgoing,  sympathetic  inspection,  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  the 
list. 

7.  The  association  wHl  dedlne  to  consider  any  school  whose  t^^^^^^'g  force  consists  of  fewer  than  four 
teadiers  of  academic  subjects,  exclusive  of  the  superintendent.  The  association  zecommends  the  intro- 
duction of  the  so-called  vocational  subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  manual  training,  household  arts,  and 

^  commercial  subjects,  into  schools  where  local  conditions  render  such  introduction  feasible,  but  the  inspec- 
tors wHl  hold  that  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers  must  be.  added  to  provide  adequately  for  such 
insLruction. 

*  •  «  «  «  *  *  . 

9.  No  school  ^^lose  reoordsshow  an  excessive  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  based  m  average  attendance, 
shall  be  accredited.  The  assodation  recommends  26  as  a  maximum. 


Schools  accredited  March  30, 1915. 
COLORADO. 


Aspen— High  School. 

Boulder— Colorado  State  Preparatory  School. 
Caaan  City- 
High  School. 

South  Canon  City  High  School. 
Colorado  City— High  School. 
Colorado  Springs— High  School. 
Cripple  Creek— High  School. 
Delta-High  School. 
Denv6r*-~ 

East  Side  High  School. 

Manual  Training  High  School. 

North  Side  High  School. 

South  Side  High  School. 

West  Side  High  School. 
Durango— High  School. 
Eaton— High  School. 
Fort  Collins— High  School. 
F(vt  Morgan— High  School. 
Frulta— High  School. 

GkDwood  Springs— Garfield  County  High  School. 


Golden— High  SchooL 

Grand  Junction— High  SchooL 

Greeley— High  School. 

Gunnison — County  High  School. 

T.AFia(— High  School. 

Las  Animas— Bent  County  High  Sdhod. 

La  Junta— High  School. 

I^dville— High  School. 

Longmont— High  School. 

Loveland— High  School. 

Monte  Vista— High  School. 

Montroee-County  High  School. 

Pueblo- 
High  School  (District  1). 
High  School  (District  20). 

Rocky  Ford— High  School. 

Salidar-High  School. 

Tellurid^Hlgh  School. 

Trtoldad— High  School. 

Victor— Hi^  School. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aledo— Dniry  Aeademjf. 
Alton- 
High  School. 

Wutem  MilUarf  Aeademf. 

Aurora- 
East  High  School. 
JemUnfft  SemiMry. 
West  High  School. 

Batavia— High  School. 

Beardstown— High  School. 

Belleville— High  School. 

Belvidere— High  School. 

Bloomington— High  School. 

Blue  Island— High  School  (Township). 


Bridgeport— High  School  (Township). 
Cairo— High  School. 
Canton— High  School. 
Carbondale— 
High  SchooL 

Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
OarUnvm^High  School. 
Carthage—  College  A  cademy. 
Centralia— High  School  (Township). 
Champaign— High  School. 
Charleston— High  School. 
Chicago— 

Austin  Hifl^  SchooL 

BoWen  Hi^  SchooL 
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Chicago— Continued. 
Calumet  High  School. 
Carl  Sohun  High  School. 
Crane  Technical  High  School. 
Curtis  High  School. 
Englewood  High  School. 
F.  W,  Parker  School, 
Harrison  Technical  High  School. 
Bsrvord  S^ool. 
Hyde  Park  High  Scdiool. 
Kenwood  IiutituU. 
Lake  High  School. 
Lake  View  High  School. 
Lane  Technical  High  School. 
Ladn  School, 
Loifola  Academy, 

Lucy  Flower  Technical  High  SchooL 

Marshall  High  School. 

l£oKinley  High  School. 

liediU  High  School. 

Morgan  Park  Academp. 

Morgan  Park  High  School. 

PhiUips  High  School. 

Senn  High  School. 

Tuley  High  School. 

UnivereUv  High  School. 

WaUer  High  School. 
Chicago  Heights— Bloom  Township  High  School. 
Cicero— J.  Sterling  Morton  Township  High  School. 
Clinton— High  School. 
ColUnsville— High  School  (Township). 
Danville— High  School. 
Decatur— High  School. 
De  Kalb— High  School  (Township). 
Des  Plaines— Maine  Township  Ri0i  School. 
Dixon— 

High  School. 

North  High  School. 
Downers  Grove— High  School. 
Dundee— High  School. 
Duquoin— High  School  (Township). 
East  St.  Louis— High  School. 
Edwardsvllle— High  School. 
Elgin— 

Aoademif. 

High  School. 
Elmhnrst— £oa?i<rf//ca/  Proeemhwr. 
Evanston— 

Academy, 

High  School  (Township). 
Farmer  City— Moore  Township  High  SchooL 
Freeport— High  School. 
Galesburg— High  School. 
Oalva— High  School. 
Oeneseo— High  School  (Township). 
Geneva— High  School. 

Gibson  City- Drummer  Township  High  School. 

Godfrey— i/onrtcfito  Seminary. 

Granite  City— High  School. 

Harrisburg— High  School  (Township). 

Harvard— High  School. 

Harvey— Thornton  Township  High  School. 

Highland  Park— 

Deerfleld  Township  High  School. 

Northwestern  Military  Academy. 
Hinsdale— High  School  (Township). 
Hoopeston— High  School. 


Jacksonville— 
High  School. 

TZUnofo  Woman* 9  CoUeye  Academy.' 

WMpple  Academy. 
Jdiet— High  School  (Township). 
Kankakee— High  School. 
KenUwortb— New  Trier  Township  ^Ugh  SchooL 
Kewanee— High  School. 
La  Grange— Lyons  Township  High  School. 
Lake  Forest— 

Academy, 

Ferry  Hall, 

La  Salle— La  SaUe-Peru  Township  wigh  SchooL 

Lawranoeville— High  School  (Township). 

Lincoln— Hi^  School. 

Lockport— High  School  (Township). 

Lovington— High  School  (Township). 

Mi^mb— 

Academic  Department  of  Normal  Sctaod. 

Hi«^  SchooL 
Marengo— Hi^  Sdiool. 
Marshall— Hl£^  School  (Township). 
Mattoon— nigh  School. 
Maywood— Proviso  Township  Higli  School. 
Moline-Hi^  School. 
Monmouth— High  SchooL 
Morris— High  School. 
Morrison— High  SchooL 
Mount  Carmel— High  Sdiool. 
Mount  Carroll— i^VoncM  Shiner  School, 
Mount  Vernon— High Bchool  (Township). 
Murphysboro— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
Naperville- 

High  School. 

Northwestern  College  Academy. 
Normal— High  School. 
Normal  University— High  School. 
Oak  Park— Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Townsli^ 

High  SchooL 
Onargi^— Orand  Prairie  Seminary, 
Ottawa— High  School  (Township). 
Paris— High  School. 
Paxton— High  School. 
Pekin— High  School. 
Peoria— 

Bradley  PolytechrUe  InstiHUe. 

Central  Jligti  SchooL 

Ma"Ti^^  Training  Hi^  School. 
Pok>— High  School. 
Pontlao— High  School  (Township). 
Princeton— High  School  (Town^iip). 
Quincy— High  School. 
Riverside— High  School. 
Robinson— Hig^  School  (Townsh^). 
Rochelle— High  School. 
Rockford— High  SchooL 
Rock  Island— 

A  ugnstana  A  cademy, 

ni^  SchooL 
St.  Charle»-High  SchooL 
Savamiah— High  School  (Township). 
Shelbyvllle— High  SchooL 
Springfield— High  School. 
Sterlhig— High  School  (Township). 
Streator— High  School  (Township). 
Sullivan— High  School. 
Scaymore— Hi^  School. 
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Taylorvflto—Hic^  School  (TownsUp). 
TusoolA— HJgh  School. 
Urbcmfr— Hi^  School. 
Watseka— High  School. 
Waakegan— High  School  (Township). 


Alexandria— High  School. 
Anderson— High  School. 
Attica— High  School. 
Bedford— High  School. 
Bloom ington— High  School. 
Bradl— High  School. 
Bremen— High  School. 
Clintonr-High  School. 
Colnmbos— Hi(^  SchooL 
Connersville— 

ElmhwH  School. 

High  School. 
CrawfordsvUle— Hi^  School. 
Crown  Point— High  School. 
Colrer— J/IJitery  Academy, 
Decatur— High  School. 
East  Chicago— High  School. 
Elkhart— Hi«^  School. 
Evansville— High  School. 
Fort  Wayne— High  School. 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Franklin^Hic^  School. 
Gary- High  School. 
CkKhen—Hi^  School. 
Hammond— High  School. 
Hartford  City— High  School. 
Howe— >9cftoo{. 
Hontington— High  School. 
Indianapolis — 

MftTTnftl  Tratntng  High  SdlK>ol. 

Shortridge— High  School. 
JeflersonvUle— High  School. 
KendallviUe— High  School. 
Kokomo— High  School. 
Lafayette— High  School. 
La  Orange— High  School. 
La  Porte— Hi^  School. 
Lefwreooebarg— Hi^  School. 


West  Chicago— High  School. 
Wheatop— 

Aeademy. 

Hig^  School. 
Woodstock- High  School. 


INDIANA. 


Lebanon— High  School. 

Ligonier— High  School. 

Logansport— High  School. 

Madison— High  School. 

Michigan  City— High  School. 

Mishawaka— High  School. 

Montioello-High  School. 

Mount  Vernon— High  School. 

Muncie— High  School. 

New  Albany— High  School. 

New  Castle— High  School.  # 

NoblesviUe-Higfa  School. 

North  Manchester— High  SchooL 

Pern— High  School. 

Plymonth— High  School. 

Prhioeton— High  School. 

Rensselaer— High  School. 

Richmond— High  School.  • 

Rochester— High  School. 

Rockport— High  School. 

RuafarlUe-High  School. 

Shelbyville— High  School. 

Sheridan— Hi«^  SehooL 

South  Bend— High  School. 

Sullivan— High  School. 

Terre  Haute— 

Oarfleld  High  School. 

Normal  Trahiing  High  SchooL 

Indiana  State  Normal  Training  High  School. 

WHey  High  SchooL 
Union  City— Hl|^  SdiooL 
Valparaiso— Hi|^  SchooL 
Vinoannefl  High  School. 
Wabash— High  School. 
Washington— High  School. 
West  Lafayette— High  School. 
Whiting— Hig^  SchooL 
Winchester— High  School. 


IOWA. 


Albia— High  SchooL 
Algona— High  SchooL 
Amee— High  School. 
Audubon— High  School. 
Bedford— High  School. 
Boone— High  SchooL 
Burlhigton— High  School. 
Carroll— High  SchooL 
Cedar  Falls- 
High  SchooL 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Tndning  SchooL 
Cedar  Rapids— High  School. 
Centerville— High  SchooL 
Charles  City— High  School. 
Cherokee— High  School. 
Clarinda— High  School. 
Clinton— High  SchooL 
Coming— High  SchooL 


Corydon— High  SchooL 
Council  Bluffs— High  SchooL 
Cresoo— High  SchooL 
Creston— High  School. 
Davenport— High  SchooL 
Decorah— High  SchooL 
Denison— High  School. 
Des  Moines— 

Bast  High  SchooL 
North  High  School. 
West  High  School. 
Dubuque— High  SchooL 
Eagle  Grove— High  SchooL 
Elkader— High  SchooL 
Emmetsburg— High  SchooL 
Fairfield— High  School. 
Fort  Dodge— High  SchooL 
Fort  Madison— High  SchooL 
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OrioiMU— High  SchooL 
Independence— High  School. 
Indianola— Hig^  SchooL 
Iowa  City— High  SchooL 
Iowa  FaUA^High  School. 
Keokok-High  SchooL 
Lemars— High  School. 
Logan— High  School. 
Manchester— High  SchooL 
Maquoketa— High  School. 
Marengo— High  School. 
Marahalltown— High  SchooL 
Mason  City— High  SchooL 
Minouri  Valley— High  School. 
Monticello-High  School. 
Mount  Pleaaant— High  SchooL 
Mofloatine— High  School. 
Newton— High  SchooL 
Oeage— High  SchooL 


Onawa— High  SchooL 
Oskalooea— 
HlghSdiooL 
Pettn  College  Aeaiemf. 
Ottomwa— High  School. 
Bed  Oak— High  SchooL 
Sheldon— High  SchooL 
Sibley— High  SchooL 
Sioux  City- Hi^  SchooL 
Spenoer-High  School. 
Vinton— High  SchooL 
WaaUngtOQ— High  SchooL 
Waterloo- 
East  High  School. 
West  High  SchooL 
Waverly— High  SchooL 
Webster  City— High  SchooL 
West  Liberty— High  SchooL 

EJkNSAS. 


Abilene— High  SchooL 
Alma— High  SchooL 
Anthony— High  SchooL 
Argentine— High  SchooL 
Arkansas  City— High  SchooL 
Atchison- High  SchooL 
Baldwin— BaJk^r  Aeademf. 
Burlington— High  SchooL  ' 
Chanute— High  SchooL 
Chapman— Dickinson  County  High  School. 
Cherryrale— High  SchooL 
Clay  Center-Clay  County  High  SchooL 
CoffeyyOle— High  SchooL 
Columbus— Cherokee  County  High  SchooL 
Conoordia-^High  SchooL 
Cottonwood  FaUa— Chase  County  High  SchooL 
Dodge  City— High  School. 
Effing^uun— Atchison  County  High  SchooL 
El  Dorado— High  School. 
Emporia— H^  SchooL 
Eureka— High  School. 
Fort  Scott— High  SchooL 
Garden  City- High  SchooL 
Oamett— High  SchooL 
Great  Bend— High  SchooL 
Herington— High  School. 
Hiawatha^High  SchooL 
Hoisington— High  School. 
Holton— High  School. 
Horton— High  SchooL 
Humboldt— High  School. 
Hutchinson— High  SchooL 
Independence— Montgomery  County  High  School, 
lolar— High  SchooL 
Junction  City— High  School. 
Kansas  City- 
High  SchooL 

Sumner  High  School  (ooloied). 
Kingman— High  School. 


Kinsley— High  School. 

Lawrence— High  School. 

Leavenworth— High  School. 

McPherson— High  SchooL 

Manhattan— High  SchooL 

Marian— High  SchooL 

MarysrHle— High  School. 

MfameapoUs— High  SchooL 

Neodeeh»-Hi^  SchooL 

Newton— 

Betha  Academy. 
High  School. 

NickersoQ— Bono  County  High  School. 

Oberiin— Decatur  County  High  SchooL 

Olathe-High  SchooL 

Ottawa- 
High  SchooL 
Vntoerttty  Academy, 

Faola— High  SchooL 

Peabody— High  School. 

Pratt-High  SchooL 

Pittsburg— High  SchooL 

Bo8eda]»-High  School. 

Sabetha— High  School. 

St.  John— High  SchooL 

Salina— High  School. 

Seneca— High  School. 

Stafford— High  School. 

Sterling— High  School. 

Topeka— 

High  School. 
WaMmm  Academy, 

Wakeeny— Trego  County  High  SchooL 

Washington— High  School. 

WelUngtoQ— Sumner  County  High  School. 

Wichita-High  School. 

Whifleld— High  SchooL 

Yates  Center-High  Sdiool. 


Adrian— High  School. 
Albion— Hi^  School. 
Almfr-High  School. 
Alpena— High  SchooL 
Ann  Arbor— High  School. 


MICHIGAIf. 

Battle  Creek— High  86hooI. 

Bay  City- 
East  side— Hl^  Sdiool. 
West  side— High  Sdiool. 

Benton  Harbor— High  SchooL 
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Bessemer— High  School. 

Big  Rapids— F«rm  InttituU. 

Birmingham — High  School. 

Boyne  City— High  SohooL 

Cadil]a(^-High  School. 

Calumetp-High  School. 

Charlevoix— High  School. 

Charlotte— High  School. 

Cheboygan— High  School. 

Chelse»-High  School. 

Coldwater— High  School. 

Crystal  Falls— High  School. 

Detroit- 
Central  High  School. 
Eastern  High  School. 
Liggett  School. 
McMillan  High  School. 
Northwestern  High  SchooL 
TJniveraUv  School. 
Western  High  School. 

Dollar  Bay— High  School. 

Dowagiao— High  SchooL 

Escaoaba— High  School. 

Bvart»— High  School. 

Flint— High  School. 

Fremont— High  School. 

Gladstone— High  SchooL 

Grand  Rapids- 
Central  High  School. 
Calvin  CoUege— Preparatory  School. 
South  Grand  Rapids  High  SchooL 
Union  High  School. 

Grand  Haven— High  School. 

Greenvill*— High  SchooL 

Hancock— High  SchooL 

Hart— High  School. 

Hasting»-^High  SchooL 

Highland  Park— High  SchooL 

Hillsdale— High  SchooL 

Holland— High  SchooL 

Houghton— High  SchooL 

Hudson— High  SchooL 

loni^High  School. 

Iron  Mountain— High  School. 

Ironwood— High  SohooL 

Ishpeming— High  School. 


Altken— High  School. 

Albert  Lea— High  SchooL 

Alexandria— High  SchooL 

Anoka— High  SchooL 

Austin— High  School. 

BemidJi-HlghSdiooL 

Blue  Earth— High  SchooL 

Brainerd- High  SchooL 

Canby— High  SchooL 

CSiisholm — TTigb  Sdiool. 

Cloquet— High  SchooL 

Coleraine— High  School. 

Crookston— High  SchooL 

Detroit— High  SchooL 

Duluth— 

Central  High  SchooL 

R.  E.  Denfeld  Hig^  SchooL 

East  Grand  Forks— High  SchooL 


Jackson— High  SchooL 
Kalamazoo— High  SohooL 
Lake  Linden— High  SchooL 
Lansing— High  School. 
Lapeer— High  School. 
Lowell— High  School. 
Ludington— High  SchooL 
Manistee— High  School. 
Manistique— High  School. 
Marshall— High  School. 
Marquette— High  SchooL 
Menominee— High  SchooL 
Midland— High  School. 
Monroe— High  SchooL 
Muskegon— High  School. 
Mount  Clemens— High  SchooL 
Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 
Negaunee— High  School. 
Niles-High  School. 
Norway- High  School. 
Ontonagon— High  School. 
Otsego— High  School. 
OwQSSO— High  SchooL 
Pahiesdale— High  SchooL 
Paw  Paw— High  SohooL 
Petoskey— High  School. 
Pontiao— High  School. 
Port  Huron— High  SchooL 
Portland— High  School. 
River  Rouge— High  SchooL 
Saginaw— 

East  side— High  SchooL 
West  side— High  SchooL 
Sault  Ste.  Marie-High  SchooL 
South  Haven— High  SchooL 
St.  Johna— High  SchooL  ^ 
St.  Joseph— High  School. 
St.  Louis— High  School. 
Sturgis— High  School. 
Three  Rivers— High  School. 
Traverse  City— High  SchooL 
Union  aty— High  School. 
Wakefield— High  SohooL 
Williamston— High  SchooL 
Wyandotte— High  School. 
Ypsilanti— High  SohooL 

MUNnKSOTA. 

Ely— High  SdiooL 
Eveleth— High  School. 
Faimumt— High  School. 
Faribault— High  SchooL 
Fergus  Falls— High  SchooL 
Gnbert-Higb  School. 
Glenooe— High  SchooL 
Grand  Rapids— High  SobooL 
Hastings— High  SchooL 
Hector— High  SchooL 
Hibbing— High  SchooL 
Hopkins— High  School. 
Hutchinson— High  SchooL 
Jackson— High  SchooL 
Lake  City— High  SchooL 
Litdifleld— High  SchooL 
Little  Fans-High  SchooL 
Luveni»— Hlc^  School. 
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Mankato— High  Sdiool. 

Marshal]— High  SdiooL 

Hilaoa^Hl^SehooL 

Minneapolis- 
Central  High  ScbooL 
Bast  High  SchooL 
North  High  SohooL 
South  High  School. 
West  High  School. 

Montevideo— High  SchooL 

Moorhead— High  School. 

Morris-High  School. 

New  Ulm— High  School. 

Northfleld— Hi^  SchooL 

Owatonn^High  SchooL 

Pil>e8tone— High  School. 

Red  Wing— High  SchooL 

Redwood  Falls— Hi^  SchooL 

St.  Clond— High  School. 

St.  James— Hig^  School. 

St.  Paul- 
Central  High  SchooL 


St.  Paul— <k)Qtinued. 

Cleveland  High  School. 

Humboldt  High  School. 

John  A.  Johnson  High  School. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
St.  Peter-Hi^  School. 
Sauk  Center— High  School*. 
Sleepy  Eye— High  SchooL 
South  St.  Paul— High  SchooL 
Spring  Valley— High  School. 
StiUwateru-Hig^  School. 
Thief  River  FaU»-High  SchooL 
Two  Harbors— Hic^  SchooL 
Virginia-Hifi^  School. 
Wadena— High  Sdiool. 
Waseca— High  School. 
Wells-High  SchooL 
WiUmar-High  SchooL 
Windom— Hlg^  Sdiool. 
Winona— Hic^  School. 
WorthingtoD— High  School. 


IdSSOURL 


Boonville— £«mp^  MWtory  SckodL 
Butler— High  School. 
Cameron— High  School. 
CarroUton— High  School. 
Carthage— High  SchooL 
Charleston— High  School. 
Chillioothe— High  SohooL 
Clayton— High  School. 
Columbia— 

CkrMlsn  CdOege  Academy, 

Hifi^  SohooL 

atepHent  CcXUge  Academy, 
Ufilveraity  High  School. 

Ferguson— High  SchooL 

Fredericktown— Hi0i  SchooL 

Fulton— High  SdiooL 

Hannibal— High  SchooL 

HigginsviUe— High  SchooL 

Jefferson  City- High  SchooL 

Joplin— High  School. 

Kansas  City- 
Central  Hi^  School. 
Manual  Training  Hic^  SdiodL 
North  East  High  School. 
Westport  High  SchooL 

Kennett— High  School. 

Kirkwood— High  SchooL 

Lamar— High  SchooL 

Lebanon— High  SchooL 

Lexington- 
High  SchooL 

Wentworth  MdUarjf  Academy, 
Maplewood— High  School. 
MaryvlDe— High  School. 


Mezioo- 

High  SchooL 

fimttfi  OoUeye  Academy. 
Nevada— 

Oottey' OotUoe  Academy. 

HighSdMwL 
Paris— High  School. 
Poplar  Bluff- High  SchooL 
St.Charlea— 

High  SchooL 

lAndenwood  CdOege  Academy. 

St.  Joseph— Hi^  School. 

St.  Louis- 
Central  Hi^  Sdiool. 
Hotmer  EaJL 
Lenox  BaXL 

McKlnleyHigth  SohooL 

Mamui  TmMng  School ,  Wiuhinffton  UnivenUy. 

MvylnsmuU, 

8mUh  Academy, 

Soldan  High  SchooL 

Sumner  High  School. 

The  Piincipia. 

Yeatman  High  School. 
Savannah— High  School. 
8edali»-HighS6hooL 
Shelbtaia-High  School. 
Slater— High  Sdiool.  , 
Trenton— High  Sdiooi. 
Webb  City-High  School. 
Webster  Orove— High  School. 
Wellston— High  School. 
West  Plains— High  SchooL 


MOIVTANA. 


-HighSdiooL 
Bigtimber— Sweet  Grass  County  High  School. 
Billhigs— High  School. 
Bozeman— Oallatin  County  High  SdiooL 
Butte-High  School. 
Chinook— High  SchooL 


Deer  Lodge— Powell  County  Wgh  SdiooL 
Dillon— Beaverhead  County  High  SchooL 
Olendive— Dawson  County  High  School. 
Great  Falls— High  School. 
Hamilton— High  Sdiool. 
Havre— High  Sdiool. 
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Helena— High  School. 
Kalispell— Flathead  County  High  School. 
Lewlstown— Fergus  CJounty  High  School. 
Livingston— Park  Ck>unty  High  School. 


Albion— High  School. 
Alliance— High  School. 
Ashland— High  School. 
Auburn— High  School. 
Aurora— High  School. 
Beatrice— High  School. 
Benson— High  School. 
Blair— High  School. 
Broken  Bow— High  School. 
Central  City— High  School. 
Columbia— High  School. 
Crete— High  School. 
Edgar— High  School. 
Fairbury— High  School. 
Fairfield- High  School. 
Fairmont— Jligh  School. 
Falls  City— High  School. 
Franklin— i4  cadmy. 
Fremont^High  School. 
Friend— High  School. 
FuJlerton— High  School. 
Qeneva— High  School. 
Grand  Island— High  SchooL 
Harvard— High  School. 
Hastings— 

Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Havelock— High  School. 
Hebron— High  School. 
Holdrege— High  School. 
Humboldt— High  School. 
Kearney— High  School. 


Miles  City— Custer  County  High  School. 
Missoula— County  High  School. 
Phillipsburg— Granite  County  High  School. 
Red  Lodge— Carbon  County  High  School. 


NEBRASKA. 


Lexlngtoi>— High  School. 
Lincoln— 

High  School. 

Teachers'  College  High  School,  University  of 
Nebnska. 

McCook— High  School. 

Mindon— High  School. 

Nebraska  City— High  School. 

Neligh— High  School. 

Newman  Grove— High  School. 

Norfolk— High  School. 

North  Platte— High  School. 

Omaha— 

Sroumdl  Hall. 
High  School. 

Pawnee— High  School. 

Ravenna^Hfgh  School. 

Red  Cloud— aflgh  School. 

Schuyler— High  School. 

Soottsbluff— High  School. 

Seward— High  School. 

Shelton— High  School. 

South  Omaha-High  School. 

Stanton— High  School. 

Superior— High  School. 

Tecumseh— High  School. 

Tekamah— High  School. 

University  Place- 
High  School. 

Nebraska  Weiley an  Academy, 
Wahoo— High  School. 
York— High  School. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Agricultural  College— Agricultural  and 

Training  High  School. 
Beach— High  School. 
Bismarck— High  School. 
Bottineau— High  School. 
Cando— High  School. 
Carringtoz^High  School. 
Casselton— High  School. 
Cavalier— High  School. 
Cooperstown— High  School. 
Devils  Lake— High  School. 
Dickinson— High  School. 
Edgeley— High  School. 
Fargo— High  School. 
Grafton— High  School. 
Grand  Forks— High  School. 
Hope— High  School. 


Akron- 
Central  High  SchooL 
South  High  SchooL 
West  High  SchooL 
Anianoe— High  SchooL 
Ashland— High  SohooL 


Jamestown— High  School. 
Kenmare— High  School. 
Lakota— High  SchooL 
La  Moure— High  School. 
Langdon^HIgh  SchooL 
Larimore— High  School. 
Lisbon— High  School. 
Mandan— High  School. 
Minot— High  SchooL 
New  Rockford— High  School. 
Park  River— High  School. 
Rugby— High  School. 
University— Model  High  SchooL 
Valley  City— High  School. 
Wahpeton— High  School. 
Wmiston— High  SchooL 


OHIO. 


Ashtabula— High  SchooL 
Ashtabula  Harbor— High  SchooL 
Barberton— High  School. 
Bellaire— High  SchooL 
Bellefontabie— High  SchooL 
Bellevua— High  SchooL 
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BlaflUm— Hiifh  SohooL 
Bowling  Green— High  School 
Bryan— High  School. 
BucTTOs— High  School 
Cambridge— High  School 
Canal  Dover— High  School 
Canton— High  School 
Celina-Hlgh  School 
Chardon— High  School 
Chicago  Jtmctlan— Hi^  School 
Chllllcoth»-Hlgh  School 
Cincinnati — 

CoUege  Preparatorjf  School  for  Oirtt,  ' 

Franklin  School, 

Hartwell  High  School 

Hughes  High  School. 

Pleasant  Ridge— High  School 

University  School, 

Wahiut  Hills  High  School. 

Woodward  High  School 
Cirdevllle-Hlgh  School. 
Cleveland- 
Central  High  School 

East  High  School 

East  Technical  High  School 

Olenvflle  High  School 

Llnoohi  High  School 

Sooth  High  School 

Univertittf  School. 

Wast  High  School 

Weit  Technical  High  School. 
Cleveland  Heights— High  School 
Columbiana— High  School 
Columbus— 

CUnton  High  School. 

East  High  School 

North  High  School 

South  High  School 

School  for  OirU, 

West  High  School 
Conneaut— High  School 
Coshocton— High  School 
Crestline— High  School 
Cuyahoga  Falls— High  School. 
Danville— High  School 
Dayton— 

Steele  High  School 

St,  Mary's  Institute, 

Stivers  Manual  Training  High  School. 
Defiance— High  School 
Delawaro— High  School. 
Delphos— High  School. 
Dennison— High  School. 
East  Cleveland— High  School. 
East  Liverpool— High  School. 
East  Palestine— High  School 
Eaton— High  School 
Elyrla- High  School 
Findlay— High  School. 
Fostorla— High  School 
Fremont— High  School 
Gallon— High  School 
GalUpolis— High  School 
Geneva— High  School 
Girard— High  School. 
GranvUlfr— DoofM  Academy, 
Greenfield— High  School 


Greenville— High  School 

Hamilton— High  School 

HlUsboro— High  School. 

Ironton— High  School 

Jackson— H101  School 

Jefferson— High  School 

Kent^Hlgh  School 

Kenton— High  School 

Lakewood— Hig^  School 

Lancaster— High  School. 

Leroy— High  School. 

Lima — High  School. 

Lisbon— High  School 

Lockland— High  School 

Logan— High  School 

London— High  School 

Lorain— High  School 

Madisonville— High  School 

Mansfield— High  School 

Mariett»-Hlgh  School. 

Marion— High  School 

Martins  Ferry- High  School 

Marysville-Hlgh  School 

Massnion— Hic^  School 

Madina— High  School. 

Miamisburg— High  School 

Middletowi^High  School 

Mount  Vernon— High  School 

Napoleon— High  School 

Nelsonvlll»-Hlgh  School 

Newark— High  School 

New  Bremen— High  Schod. 

New  Concord- High  School 

New  Lexington— High  School 

New  Philadelphia-High  School 

Nike-High  School. 

Korwalk— High  School 

Norwood— High  School 

Oak  Harbor— High  School 

Oberlln— 
Academy. 
High  School 

OrrviU^High  School 

PainesvUle-Hlgh  School 

Piqua— High  School 

Plain  City— High  School 

Pomeroy— High  School 

Port  CUnton— High  School 

Portsmouth— High  School. 

Ravenna— High  School 

Refly— High  School  (Township). 

Rio  Grande— 

Raccoon  Township  High  School 

Salem— High  School 

Sandusky— High  School 

Shelby— High  School. 

Springfield— High  School. 

Sidney— High  School. 

Steubenvill^Hlgh  School 

Saint  Marys— Hi^  School. 

Tiffin^Hi^  School 

Tippecanoe  City— High  School 

Toledo- 
Scott  High  School. 
Smead  School. 
Waite  High  School 

Troy- High  School. 
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Ubiidisyille— High  Sohool. 
Upper  Sandnsky— High  School. 
Urbskoa— 

High  School. 

Unhfenitp  Schdol, 
Van  Wert— High  School. 
Wadswortb— High  Sohool. 
Wapakoneta— High  Sohool. 
Warren— High  School. 
Washington  Courthouse— High  BcbooL 
Wanseon— Hi^  Sdiool. 
Wellston— High  SohooL 
WeUsville— High  SchooL 


Ardmore— Hifl^  Sdioo!. 
Bart]e8vm&-Hlgh  School. 
BlackweU— High  Sohool. 
Chiokasha— High  Sohool. 
£1  Reno— High  School. 
Enid— 

'    High  School. 

PhiUipt  Univertit^  mgk  SckwA. 
Guthrie— High  School. 
Hugo— High  School. 
Lawton— High  SchooL 


Westervflle-Hie^  SchooL 
West  Jefferson— Hi^  SchooL 
Willoue^by— High  School. 
Wilmington— SchooL 
Wooeter- 

Aoa/iemjf, 

High  SohooL 
Wyoming— Hi^  SchooL 
Xenia—Hie^  SohooL 
Yoongstown— 

Bayen  High  SchooL 

South  High  SchooL 
Zaneevflle— High  SchooL 


OKLAHOMA. 


MoAlestei^High  SchooL 

Huakogee— High  School. 

Okmulgee— High  SchooL 

Oklahoma— High  School. 

Sapulpa— High  SchooL 

Tonkawa— University  Preparatory  SchooL 

Tnlag 

Henry  Kendall  Academy. 
High  SchooL 
Vlnlta-High  School. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen— High  Sdiool. 
Armour— High  School. 
Brookings— High  School. 
GantoQ— High  Sohoca. 
Clark— High  School. 
Deadwood— High  School. 
Flandreao— High  School. 
Huron— High  Sohool. 
Lead— Hifl^  School. 
Madison-High  SchooL 
Hilbank— High  School. 
lIBler-Hifi^  School. 


Antigo— Hi^  Sohool. 
AppletoQ— High  SchooL 
Ashland— Hi^  SchooL 
Baraboo—Hi^  SchooL 
Beaver  Dam— 

Hig^  SchooL 

WaiyUmd  Academf, 
Beloit-High  SchooL 
Berlin-Hie^  SchooL 
Bosoobel— High  SchooL 
BurUngton^High  SchooL 
Chippewa  Falls— High  SdiooL 
Columbus — "ff^gb  S<dK>oL 
Delafield— iSt  John's  MUUanf  Aeademy. 
Delavan- High  SchooL 
Dodgeville— High  SchooL 
Eau  Claire-High  SdiooL 
Edgerton— Hifi^  SchooL 
Elkhom— High  SchooL 
Ellsworth— High  SchooL 
Ehoy— High  SchooL 
EvansvlDe— Hi^  SchooL 
Fennimora—Hi£fh  SchooL 


Hltohell-Hlgh  SohooL 
Pierre— High  SchooL 
Rapid  City— High  SchooL 
Redfield— High  School. 
Sioux  Falls— 

AU  SahiU  School. 

High  Sohool. 
Vermilion— High  School. 
Watertowur-High  School. 
Webstei^High  School. 
YanktoD-High  School. 


wiscoNsni. 


Fond  dn  Lao— High  School. 
Fort  Atkinson— High  SchooL 
Grand  Rapids— High  SchooL 
Green  Bay— 

(East)— High  Sohool. 
(West)— High  SiOiool. 
HartfM— High  SohooL 
Hudson— Hi^  SchooL 
Janesville— Hiefh  SdiooL 
Eaukauna — TTigb  SchooL 
Kenosha— Hi^  SchooL 
La  Crossa— High  School. 
Lake  Geneva— High  SchooL 
Lanoaster-High  Sohool. 
Lodi-High  School. 
ICadison— 

High  School. 
Wisconsin  High  SchooL 
Ifanitowoo— High  School. 
Marinette-High  School. 
Harshfteld— High  SchooL 
Ifedlord— High  SchooL 
-High  SohooL 
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Menomonie— High  School. 

Merrill— Hi^8<diool. 

Milwaukee— 

(East)— Hi£h  SobooL 
(Noith)-^mgh  School 
(South)— Hi«^  SchooL 
(West)— High  School. 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminarf, 

MinerBl  Point-High  School. 

Monroe— High  SchooL 

Neenah— High  School 

NeillsviUe-High  School. 

New  London— High  School. 

New  Kichmond— High  SchooL 

Ooonomowoo— High  SchooL 

Oconto— High  School. 

Oshkosh— Hi^  SchooL 

Platteville-High  School. 

Plymouth— High  SchooL 

Portage— High  SchooL 

Racine- 
College  Grammar  SchooL 
High  School. 

Reedsburg— High  School. 

Rhinelandei^High  SchooL 

Bioe  Lake-High  School. 


Gasper— High  SohooL 
Cheyenne— High  SchooL 


Ri<diland  Onter— High  SohooL 
Ripo]>-High  SchooL 
Rivw  Falls— High  SchooL 
Shebo]rgan— High  School. 
Sinsinawia— 51  CZorc  Aeademp. 
Sonth  MUwankee-High  School. 
Sparta— High  School. 
Stanley— Hi^  SchooL 
Stevens  Point— Hi^  SchooL 
Stooghton— High  SchooL 
Sturgeon  Bay— High  SchooL 
Superior- 
Central  High  SchooL 
Nelson  Dewey  High  SchooL 
Tomah— High  School. 
Washburn— High  School. 
Watertown— Hi^  SchooL 
Waukesha— High  SchooL 
Waupaca— High  SchooL 
Waupun— High  School. 
Wansao— High  School. 
Wauwatoim  High  SchooL 
West  Allis— High  SchooL 
West  Bend— High  SchooL 
Whitewater— High  SchooL 

WTOMINO. 

I  Laramie-Higfa' SohooL 
I  Sheridan— High  SchooL 
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SehoolB  in  Washington,  D.      Accredited  by  Oeorge  Washington  TTniverBity, 

April,  1916. 


Units. 

Admiaslon  requirements.   15 

Prescribed  units: 

Englkh   3 

MalhematioB   2^ 

Foreign  languages   2 

Electives.   7i 


Armf  and  Navjf  Preparaiorf  8dUH>L 

Brittol  School, 

Business  High  School. 

Central  High  School. 

Chevjf  Cfuue  SeminoTf. 

Eastern  High  School. 

Smenon  IfuHtute. 

Fairmont  Semfnarf, 

Friends'  Select  School, 

OwMton  HdU. 

BaOrNoya  School. 

EoUon'ArnM  School. 


Madeira  School  for  OirU. 
Manual  Training  High  School. 
Jiartha  Washington  Seminary. 
Mount  Vernon  Seminary. 
Misses  Eastman's  School. 
National  Cathedral  for  Boys, 
Nbtional  Cathedral  School  for  GirU, 
University  Preparatory  SehooL 
Washington  Collegiate  Sdkool. 
Washhigton  College. 
Western  High  ScbooL  i 


Sohools  Affiliated  to  the  Catholic  TTniverBity  of  America,  April,  1916. 


Admission  requirements . . 
Prescribed  units: 

rion  


Units. 
.  15 


Some  langiuge  other  than  English. . 
lematics.... 


Mathemati 

Social  science  (including  history). 

Natural  scienoe  

Electiyes  (must  be  selected  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  another  course  besides  English  of  8 
units)  


Alabama: 

Birmingham— BleMed  Sacrament  Academy. 
Oalifomia: 

San  Francisco— CbU^^e  of  Notre  Dame,  High 
School  Department. 


College  of  Notre  Dame,  Secondary  Department. 

Notre  Dame  High  School, 
Colorado: 

Denver— 3iary's  Academy. 

Loretto— Xoretto  Heights  Academy. 
Connecticut: 

Hartford— JfottfU  St.  Joseph  Seminary. 

Milford— iloadffny  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy. 

Waterbury— iVbtrtf  Dame  Academy. 
Florida: 

Miami— Academy  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 
St.  Augustine— A.  Joseph's  Aoadetny. 
Georgia: 

Augusta— JtfbttfU  St,  Joseph  Academy. 


Illinois: 

Kankakee— A.  Joseph  Seminary, 
Rock  Island—  VUla  de  Chanial. 
Indiana: 

Oldenburg— JnifiuicuZato  Conception  Academy. 
St.  Mary's— Mary-of-the-  Woods  Academy. 
Iowa: 

Cedar  Bapids— {Tocred  Heart  Academy. 
Dubuque— 

Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy, 

St.  Francis  High  School. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 

St.  Joseph  Academy. 
Dyersville— S<.  Francis  Academy. 
"Ehnan—Immaculate  Conception  Academy. 
New  Hampton— 54.  Mary's  High  School. 
Riverside-<9f.  Mary  Convent. 
Waterloo— 54.  Mary's  High  School. 
Kansas: 

Wichita— CUftedna  High  School. 
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Kentucky: 

Co vingto]>—  ViUa  Madonna  A  oadetnf. 
Loretto— Xoretto  Academp, 
'Suareth—Natareth  Academy, 
Newport— 

Academy  Notre  Dame  of  Providence. 
Mount  St.  Martin*a  Convent. 
lUryUnd: 

Moimt  Washington— ilb«Mi<  St.  Agne»  High 

School. 
ICaasachosetts: 

Arlington  Ktlglbt^-^Mctrycliff  Aeodemp, 
Bostoik— Boston  Academy  of  Notre  Dame. 
JjOfW^— Notre  Dame  Academy. 
"Roxbmj— Notre  Dame  Academy. 
Wsieriowa— Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
Michigan: 

lioawood—St.  Ambroee  High  School. 
Minnesota: 

Dtiluth—  VUla  Sancta  SchoUutica. 
St.  Joseph— BenedicVe  Academy. 
Missouri: 

Kansas  City— 

De  la  SaUe  Academy. 
Loretto  Academy. 
St.  Thereta's  Academy. 
St.  Joseph—  cathedral  High  School. 
St.  Louis— 

Loretto  Academy. 
St.  Elizabeth'*  InttituU. 
The  Academy  of  the  Vitittttion. 
Springfield  (Elflndale)— de  Chantal  Academy 
of  (he  Visitation. 
Nebraska: 

Hastings— /mmocttlate  Conception  Academy. 
New  Jersey: 

Caldwell— ifoun^  St.  Dominic  Academy. 
New  York: 

LockiKTrt— iSf.  Joseph's  Academy. 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson—  Marymount. 
Ohio: 

Cincinnati— 

Notre  Dame  Academy  (Court  and  Mound 
Streets). 

Notre  Dame  Academy  (East  Sixth  Street). 

Notre  Dame  Academy  (Qrandin  Road). 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Academy. 

St.  Mary  High  School  (Hyde  Park). 

St.  Ursula's  Academy. 
develand-  Urstdine  Academy. 
Columbus— Joseph's  Academy. 
Dayton— Notre  Dame  Academy. 
Hamilton— iVbire  Dame  Academy. 
Maria  Stein— Mother   House,  Sisters  of  the 

Precious  Blood. 
New  Lexington— 54.  Aloysius  Academy. 
Nottfaigham—  Ursuline  Academy. 
Reading— Jfottn<  Notre  Dame  Academy. 


Ohio-Continued. 

St.  Joseph— JfottfU  St.  Joseph-on4he-Ohk>. 
Springfield— 5^  Raphaels  School. 
Toledo— Francis  de  Sales  Cathedral  mgh 
School. 
Oklahoma: 

Guthrie— i9t.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Pennsylvania: 

Frazer—  ViUa  Maria  Academy. 

Glen  Riddle— 0«r  Lady  of  Angels  High  SdtooL 

Greensburg— Joseph  Academy. 

Haseltonr-A.  Qabrid's  High  Sdbool. 

Philadelphiar- 

A  cademy  of  Notre  Dame, 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 

Academy  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Mount  St.  Joseph  Convent  (Chestnut  Hill). 
Pittsburgh— 

Holy  Rosary  High  Sdund. 

Lady  of  Mercy  A  cademy. 

SL  PauTs  Cathedral  High  SchooL 
Pitt8ton->9t.  John's  High  SchooL 
Scrantcn— 

Mount  SU  Mary's  Seminary. 

SL  Cecilia  Academy. 
Sharon  Hill— ^cculmir  of  the  Holy  Child  Jeaua, 
Wi]kes-BaiTe-n9L  Mary's  High  SchooL 
Tennessee: 
Naehville- 

SL  Bernard  Academy. 

SL  CecUia's  Academy. 

Tszas: 
Dallas— 

Our  Lady  of  Oood  Oounsfil  Acadensy, 
.  SL  Edward's  Academy. 
JkoiiBoa—SL  Xavier's  Academy. 
Forth  Worth— Ottf  Lady  of  Victory  Academy. 
San  Antonio— 

Academy  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  Academy. 
Sherman— 5f.  Joseph's  Academy. 
"Waco— Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
Wichita  Falls— ifarsr  Immaculate  Academy, 
Virghiia: 

Bristow— Edith  Academy. ' 
Washington: 

Seattle— HoZy  Names  Academy. 
Spokane— flbly  Names  Academy. 
Tacomfr— ilfttinat  Academy, 
WisoGosin: 

Altoansif—SL  Marfs  Academy  and  High  School, 
Fond  du  Lao—  ■ 

SL  Agnes  Oonoent  Normal  SdtooL 

SL  Marfs  Springs  A  cademy. 
Green  Baj—SL  Joseph  Academy. 
Mflwaukee— 5£.  Mary's  Academy. 
Shisinawar^t.  Clara  Academy. 
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ACCBBDITED  BY  THB  XJNIVBRSITY  OF  CHIOAGK),  CHIOAGO,  ILL., 

APBIL,  1916. 

(In  addition  to  the  following,  tlie  schools  belonging  to  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  (see  p.  96)  are  accredited  by  the  University  of  Chicago.) 

Unit. 

Admission  regoirements   15 

Prescribed  units: 

English   8 

Selected  from  the  following  subjects:  Latin,  Greek,  modem  language,  history, 

mathematics,  science   7 

Blectives  ^   6 

Alabama: 

BIrmhagham — Central  High  SchooL 

MobOe— HighSchoc^ 

Montgomery— Girls'  High  School. 
Arkansas: 

Fort  Smith— High  SchooL 

Hot  Springs— High  SchooL 

Little  Rock— High  SchooL 
CalifomJa: 

Los  Angeles— High  School. 

Pasadena— High  School. 

San  Frandsoo— Oirls'  High  SchooL 
(Georgia: 

Atlanta— Qlrls'  High  SchooL 
Idaho: 

Boise— High  School. 

Pocatello— High  SchooL 
Kentucky: 

Louisville— 

Boys*  High  School. 
Girls' High  SchooL 
Manual  Training  High  SchooL 

Owensboro— High  SchooL 

Paducah— High  SchooL 
Louisiana: 

Alexandria— Bolton  High  SchooL 

Monroe— High  SchooL 
Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg— High  SchooL 


PulaaU— Massey  High  SchooL 
Texas: 

Amarilla— High  SchooL 

Austin— High  SchooL 

Beaumont— High  SchooL 

Dallas— 

Mahi  High  SchooL 
Otik  Cliff  High  SchooL 

Denison— High  School. 

El  Paso— High  SchooL 

Fort  Worth— High  SchooL 

Galveston— High  SchooL 

HUlsboio-High  SchooL 

Houston— High  SchooL 

San  Antonio— High  SchooL 

Waco— High  School. 
Utah: 

Ogden— High  SchooL 
Washington: 

Seattle— Broadway  High  SchooL 

Spokane- 
Central  High  SchooL 
Lewis  and  Clark  High  SchooL 
West  Virginia: 

GlenviUe— High  School  Department  of  State 
Normal  SchooL 


Affiliated  with  Tulane  TTniverBity  of  Louisiana,  March,  1916. 


Entrance  requirements . 
Prescribed  lihits: 
En 


Units. 
....  15 


 •   3 

  3 

Foreign  language   2 

Lattttr:.....Tr:   3 

Greek,  or  science  (1)  and  history  (1)   2 

Electtves  ;   2 


Alabama: 

Birmingham— C^ty  High  School. 
<3adsden— High  SchooL 
Marion— JfSltory  IrutUtUe, 
Mobile- 
High  School. 
Univerritp  MUitarf  SchooL 
Montgomery—  UnivertUp  School 
Arkansas: 

Hope— High  School. 
Magnolia— High  SchooL 
Pine  Bluff— High  SchooL 
Florida: 

Pensaoolar-High  SchooL 
Georgia: 

Columbus— High  School. 
Louisiana: 
Abbevllle-Hlgh  SchooL 
Alexandria— High  SchooL 
Arcadiar— High  School. 


Louisiana— Continued . 
Bastrop— High  SchooL 
Baton  Rouge— High  Schoo.. 
BieDvill»-High  School. 
Brusly— High  SchooL 
(3rowley— High  School. 
DonaldsonvUle— High  SchooL 
Franklin- Hl^  SchooL 
Gibsland— High  SchooL 
Hammond— High  SchooL 
Homer— High  School. 
Houma — 

High  SchooL 

Lorton  Preparatory  School. 
Jennings— High  School. 
Lake  Charles— High  School. 
Marksvllle— High  School. 
Mlnden— Graded  High  SchooL 
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LonJsiaii*— CoDtinoed. 
Ifonroe— 

aty  Hl^  SchooL 

Ouachito  Parish  High  Sdiool. 
NapoleonvlUe— High  Bchool. 
New  Iberia— High  School. 
New  Orleans— 

Chenet  InttUute. 

Holy  CroM  Academy. 

L.  C.  FerreU't  Sthoolfor  Boy*. 

Itidore  Ifewman  Manual  Training  High 
adiool. 

Rugby  Academy. 

St.  Ahysiut  CoUege. 

Warren  Easton  Hl^  School. 
Opeloasas— High  School. 
St.  Hartlnsvill^Hl^  School. 
Shreveport- High  School. 
Tallulah— High  School. 
Vidalla— High  School. 
Washington— High  School. 
Mississippi: 

Armory— High  School. 
Coma— mgh  School. 


Mississippi— Continued . 

Laurel— High  School. 

Merldlan-Hlgh  School. 

Natches— High  School. 

Washington-^ efferton  AfUUary  OoUege, 
Tennessee: 

Columbia— JfUitary  Academy. 

Lebanon— Castle  Heights  High  School. 

Martin—  Mc  Ferrln  Training  8dU)oL 

Memphis— High  School. 
Texas: 

Beaumont— High  School. 

Bryan— Uen  A  eademy. 

Dallas— High  School. 

Denton— High  School. 

Dublin— High  School. 

Ennis— High  School. 

Fort  Worth— Hl^  SdiooL 

Houston— High  School. 

San  Antonio— Hlg^  SchooL 

Sherman— High  SchooL 

Mctoria— High  School.  . 

Waco— Hlgji  School. 


Schools  in  Maryland  Accredited  by  St.  John's  College,  March,  1016. 

Units. 

Entrance  requirements  ^   li 

Prescribed  units: 

Latin  *.   4 

English   3 

Mathematics   3 

History   2 

Greek   i2 

Electivee   «2 


Annapolis— High  School. 
Brunswick— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Catonsville— High  School. 
Centerrllle— High  School. 
Charlotte  Hall— ^ca<fmy. 
Chestertown— High  SchooL 
Crisfleld— High  School. 
Cumberland— High  SchooL 
Denton— High  School. 
Easton— High  School. 
Elkton— Higl\,School. 
ElUcott  City— High  SchooL 
Frederick- High  School. 
Frostburg- High  SchooL 
Hagerstown— High  School. 
Havre  de  Orac»— High  School. 

1  For  classical  course. 


La  Plata- McDonogh  Institute. 
Laurel— High  School. 
Lonaconing— High  SchooL 
MillersTllle— ilnn«  Arundel  Academy. 
Oakland— High  School. 
Port  Deposlt-^aco6  Tome  InetituU, 
Pooomoke  aty— Hi^  SchooL 
Reisterstown— High  SchooL 
Rockvllle- 

Academy. 

High  School. 
Salisbury— High  SchooL 
Sparrows  Point— High  SchooL 
Snow  Hill— High  SchooL 
Towson— High  School. 
Westminster— High  School. 

s  For  Latin-scientiflc  course. 


Schools  outside  of  New  England  Accredited  by  Mount  Holyoke  CoUege, 

March  23,  1916. 

(The  schools  in  New  England  accredited  by  Mount  Holyoke  are  those  of  the  New  England  College 
Entrance  Certificate  Board.  See  p.  — .) 

Units. 

Admission  requirements  

Prescribea  units: 

English   3 

History   1 

Latin   4 

Mathematics   2i 

Ffbnch,  German,  or  Greek   2 

Electives   2 


Alabama: 

Montgomery- 
Lanier  High  SchooL 
The  Margaret  Booth  School. 


California: 

Berkeley— High  School. 
Claremont— High  School. 
Fowler— Union  High  SchooL 
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California— Continued. 

Lob  Axigfikw— Marlborough  School, 
Palo  Alto—  Oaaau^  SeftooL 
Pasadena— High  SohooL 
Biveiside— Girls'  High  SohooL 
Colorado: 

Boulder— State  Preparatory  School. 
Denver— East  Side  High  SohooL 
District  of  Columbia: 
Washington- 
Eastern  High  School. 

Miss  Madeira's  School. 

M  Street  High  Sobod. 

Nationdl  Oalhedrdl  School  for  Oirls. 

Western  High  SchooL 
Georgia: 
Atlanta- 

WasMngton  Senanarf. 

Woodberry  HaU. 
Columbus— High  School. 
Hawaii: 

Hoooluln— OoAtf  CdOegt. 
Idaho: 

Blaokfbot— High  Sdiool. 
Boise— fit.  Margaret's  HaU, 
Illinois: 

Altonr-High  SohooL 
Anna— High  SchooL 
Champaign— High  SchooL 
Chicago- 
Calumet  High  School. 

The  FaiOkner  School, 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Lake  View  High  SchooL 

Marshall  High  SchooL 

Senn  High  SchooL 

Universitf  High  SchooL 

UfUversUf  School  for  Oirls. 

Waller  High  SchooL 
Caiicago  Heights— High  School  (Township). 
Cicero— J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School. 
Elgin— ilca(lmy. 
Evanston— 

Academy. 

High  School  (Township). 
Freeport— High  SchooL 
Galesburg- High  School. 
Godfrey— ifon^iceZIo  Seminary. 
Harvey— Thornton  Township- High  School. 
Hinsdale— High  School. 
Kenilworth— New  Trier  Township  High  School. 
Lake  Forest— Ferry  HaU. 
Oak  Park— High  School  (Township). 
Peoria— Bnuttfy  Polytechnie  InstUuU. 
Princeton— High  SchooL 
Waukegan— High  School  (Township). 
Winnetka—  The  Oirton  School. 
Indiana: 

EvansviUe— High  SohooL 
Greenoastle— High  School. 
Indianapolis— Shortridge  High  SchooL 
Hammond— High  School. 
Lapcrte— High  School. 
Princeton— High  SchooL 

45730**— 16  8 


Iowa: 

•  Davenport— High  School. 

Des  Moines— High  SchooL 

Maquoketa— High  SchooL 
Kansas: 

Kansas  City— High  SchooL 
Kentucky:  ^ 

Danville— J&nfticfcir  OoUegefor  Women. 

Lexington— ffamitton  (Junior)    College  for 
Women. 

Louisville— Girls'  High  SdiooL 
Shelbyville— J9d«9iC6  BOl  School. 
Maryland: 

Baltimore— Western  High  SchooL 
'  Catonsville— TimoOitsStihool. 

Adrian— High  SchooL 

Ann  Arbor— High  SchooL 

Detroit- 
Central  High  ScbooL 
Eastern  High  School. 

Grand  Rapids— Central  High  School. 

Morend-HIgh  School. 
Minnesota: 

Bemidji-High  SohooL 

Duluth-Central  High  School. 

Minneapolis- 
Central  High  School. 
StttudeyHaU. 

St.  Paul-Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

wnhnar— High  School. 
Missouri: 

Kansas  City— ifiM  Barstow^s  School, 
St.  Louis- 
Central  High  School. 

Grover  Cleveland  High  School. 

MoKinley  High  School. 

Sddan  High  School. 

Sumner  High  School. 

Yeatman  High  School. 
Nebraska: 

Omaha— High  School. 
New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park-High  School. 
BemaidsviUe- Bernards  High  School. 
Bloomfleld— High  School. 
Butler- High  School. 
Chatham— High  School. 
Cranford-High  School. 
Dover— High  School. 
East  Orange-High  School. 
Elisabeth- 

BaUhi  High  School. 

VaU-Deane  School. 
Flemington— High  School. 
Glen  Ridge-High  SchooL 
Gloucester  City-High  SchooL 
Hackensack— High  School. 
Hackettstown—  Centenary  OoUegiaie  InstittUe. 
Hammonton— High  School. 
Jersey  City— Dickinson  High  School. 
LambertviUe-High  School. 
Matawan— High  School. 
MiUvffle-High  SchooL 
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New  Jersey— Continued. 

Montolair— High  SohooL  • 
Morrlstown — High  SohooU 
Moont  HoUy-Hlgh  School. 
Newark- 

Barrlnger  High  School. 

Pntpeet  BiU  School, 
New  Brunswick-  The  Miua  AwMe^s  School 
Orange— High  SchooL 
Paasalo-Hlgh  School. 
Paterson— JXdomt  School. 
Perth  Amboy-High  SchooL 
Plalnlleld- 

High  School. 

North  Plalnfleld  High  School. 
Princeton— High  School. 
Rldgewood-High  SchooL 
Roselle— High  School. 
Somervllle-High  School. 
South  Orange— Columbia  Hl|^  School. 
Summit— High  SchooL 
Trenton— State  Model  High  School. 
Westfleld-High  SchooL 
Wndwood-Hlgh  School. 
New  York: 

Akron-High  School. 
Albany— 

Academy  for  OMa. 

High  SchooL 
Albion— High  School. 
Amsterdam— High  School. 
Aurora—  WaUeourt. 
Bocnville-High  School. 
BronzvlUe- frafUirood  HaU, 
Brooklyn— 

A  delphi  A  cademy. 

Berkeley  ItutUute, 

Brooklyn  Heightt  Seminary, 

Olrb'  High  SchooL 

Pacher  OoUeyiaU  IrutihUe, 
Buffalo- 
Lafayette  High  School. 

Hasten  Park  High  School. 

Seminary. 
Canajoharle— High  SchooL 
Cannel— DrfW  Seminary. 
C&ienoviA—Stminary. 
Cohoes-Egberts  High  School. 
Coming— Free  Academy. 
Dansvllle— High  SchooL 
Delevan— High  SchooL 
Dunkirk-High  School. 
East  Hampton— High  SchooL 
Fairport— High  SchooL 
Florida-^.  S.  Seward  InstUuU. 
Flushing— High  SchooL 
Forestvllle-High  SchooL 
Fredonla— State  Nonnal  School  (High  School 

Department). 
Olens  Falls-High  School. 
OloverevUle— High  School. 
Granville— High  School. 
Greenwich— High  SchooL 
Hancock— High  School. 
High  Bridge— High  SchooL 
HOlsdale-Hlgh  SchooL 
Hudson— High  School. 


New  York— Conthiued. 

Jamaica-High  School. 

Jamestown— High  School. 

EJngston-Hlgh  School. 

Lockport— High  School. 

Locust  Valley— Friends  Academy. 

Meohanio8vlU»-Hlgh  SchooL 

Mlddletown— High  School. 

Mount  Kisoo-High  School. 

Mount  Vernon— High  SchooL 

New  Brighton— Curtis  High  SchooL 

Newburgh— Free  Academy. 

New  Paltx— High  School  Department  of  State 
Normal  SchooL 

New  Rochelle— High  School. 

New  York- 
Barnard  Schooi'for  OhU. 
Wadlelgh  High  School. 

Norwich— High  School. 

Olean— High  School. 

Oneonta^High  School. 

Ossining— Sdbool. 

Patohogue— High  SchooL 

Pelham  Manor— Pelham  High  School. 

Perry- High  School. 

Pleasantvnie— High  School.  , 

Port  Washington— High  School. 

Poughkeepsie— 
High  School. 
Putnam  HaU  School. 

Randolph— High  School. 

Richmond  Hill-High  School. 

Rochester- 
East  High  SchooL 
West  High  School. 

Roxbury— High  SchooL 

St.  Jofansvllle— High  School. 

Seneca  Falls— Mynderse  Academy. 

Sherburne— High  SchooL 

Springville— Griffith   Institute   and  Union 
School. 

Stamford— Seminary  and  Union  Free  School. 

Suffem— High  School. 

Syracuse- 
Central  High  School. 
North  High  SchooL 

Tarrytown—  The  Knox  SchocL 

TkKmderoga— High  School. 

Troy— 

Emma  WiOard  School. 
High  School. 

Utlca— Free  Academy. 

Walton— High  School. 

WatervUlfr-High  SchooL 

Watkln»-High  School. 

White  PIaln»-High  SchooL 

Yonker^Hlgh  School. 
Ohio: 

'  Ashland— High  SchooL 
Canton— High  School. 
Cincinnati— 

MadlstmyUle  High  SchooL 

Oakhunt  CoOegiaU  InstUuie, 
Cleveland— East  High  School. 
Columbus— North  High  SchooL 
Delaware— High  School. 
East  Cleveland— Shaw  High  School. 
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Ohio— Continued. 
Olendale—  College. 
HaznOton— High  BoluioL 
Medinfr-High  ScbooL 
Bt.  Mary»-Hlgh  School. 
Toledo— 

Jesup  W.  Boott  Hii^  Sohool. 
8mead  School. 
WaynesviUe— Wayne  Townah^  High  SohooL 
Youngstoim— 

Rayen  High  School. 

South  High  Sohool. 
Pennsylvania: 

AUentown— r»«  CdOegefoir  Women, 

AHoona— High  Sohool. 

Beaver— High  School. 

BeUefonte-High  School. 

Bellevue— High  School. 

Birminghant-iScAooZ/or  Oirls. 

Bryn  Mawr—  The  Baldwin  SehooL 

Butler— High  School. 

Chambersburg— P€n»  BaU. 

Chester— High  School. 

Clearfield— High  School. 

Coudersport— High  SchooL 

Craftop— High  School. 

Danville— High  School. 

Erlfr-High  School. 

George  School— O«ory«  School. 

Harrisburg— Central  High  School. 

Holidaysburg— Af<<«  Cowley's  School  for  Qirli. 

Hone8dal»-High  School. 

Kingstonr-  Wyoming  Seminary. 

Lancaster—  The  SMppen  School. 

Lansdowne— High  School. 

Lebanon — High  School. 

Lewiston^Preparatory  School. 

Nazareth— Hi^  School. 

New  Brighton— High  School. 

Oil  City— High  School. 

Oxlord— High  School. 

Pennsburg— P^riUamen  Seminarp. 

Philadelphia— 

Friends'  Central  School. 

Friends*  Select  Schoa. 

Oermantown  Friends'  School. 

High  School  for  Girls. 

MUs  HiWs  School  for  OirU. 

(Oermantown)  WolmU  Lane  School. 

West  PhUadelphia  High  School  for  Girls. 

William  Penn  High  SchooL 
Pittsburgh- 
Allegheny  High  SchooL 

DUworth  Ban. 

Peabody  High  Sohool. 

Thwston  PreparaUnf  School. 

The  Winchester  School. 


Peunsylvaniar-Continued. 
Pottsvill^Higk  Sohool. 
Reading— High  School  for  Girls. 
Ridgway^Boro  High  SchooL 
Scranton— Central  High  Sohool. 
Sewickley— High  Sohool. 
Sharon— High  SchooL 
Swarthmor^— 

High  SohooL 

The  IfoTfLifon  SehooL 
Towanda— High  SohooL 
Tiinkhannock-^High  SohooL 
Warren— High  SohooL 
Washington— 

High  Sohool. 

SenUfutrp. 
Wellsboro-Hlgh  BohooL 
WestCheste^- 

DarUngton  Semhm^. 

High  SchooL 

State  Ncrmal  Sohool. 
Westtown— Soordin^  SchooL 
wmdnsburg— High  SohooL 
Williamsport— High  SchooL 
York— High  Sohool. 
South  Dakota: 

Sioux  Falls-iia  SatnU  SehooL 

Tennessee: 

Chattanooga— Ofrlt*  Preparatory  AeftooL 

KnoxviUe-HIgh  School. 

Pulaski— Afortin  CUlege. 
Texas: 

San  Antonio— High  SchooL 

Virginia: 

Roanoke— VlryHiia  College. 

StanntoD— Ifary  Baldwin  Semkmjh 
Washington: 

Olympia— High  SohooL 

Seattle- 
Broadway  Hi«^  SchooL 
Queen  Anne  High  SohooL 
Saint  Nicholas  SchooL 

Spokane- 
Lewis  and  Clark  High  SohooL 
North  Central  High  SohooL 

Tacoma— Stadium  High  SchooL 
WestVirgfaiia: 

Martinsburg- High  School. 

Wisconsin: 

Eau  Claire— High  School. 
Grand  Rapids— High  School. 
Kenosha— ir«fflp«r  BaR. 
Milwaukee— 

imwaukee-Downer  Seminary. 
West  DivIsIoQ  High  SohooL 
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SohooLi  outside  of  New  England  aooredited  to  WeUealey  College  April,  1916. 

(The  schools  In  New  England  aooredited  by  Wellesley  CoUeoe  are  those  o(  the  New  '^naWnA  ooOeoe 
BntraDoeOerttfioateBoard.Teep.-.)  ^  — «w 


AdmlflBloar( 
PrescriT 
English 

History 
Latin 
Electives. 


Unlta. 
....  15 


Alabama: 

Binningliam— High  £khool. 
Montgomery-" iTar^ff  Booth  School. 
Arkansas: 

Fort  Smith— High  School. 
Oalifomia: 

Alamedft— High  School. 
Berkeley— 

JHm  Bead's  School. 

High  School. 
Corona— High  School. 
Glendale— High  School. 
Los  Angeles— 

Girie  OMeffkUe  School. 

HighSchooL 

Manual  Arte  High  SchooL 
Pak>  Alto—OutaUja  School. 
San  Bernardino— High  School. 
SanPiego— 

Bishop  School, 

HighSchooL 
Cokirado: 
Denver- 
East  High  School. 

North  High  SdiooL 

Sooth  High  School. 

West  HighSchooL 

3£Ut  WolcoU't  Sdiool. 
Grand  Junction— High  School. 
Pueblo— Hi^  School. 
SaUda— HighSchooL 
Delaware: 

Wilmington— JViwMit'  School. 
District  of  Cohmibia: 
Washington — 

Central  High  School. 

Colonial  School. 

Eastern  High  School. 

Miue*  Eastman's  Sdtool. 

HoUon  Arms  School. 

Miss  Madeira's  School. 

National  Cathedral  School. 

SidweU  Friends'  School. 

Western  High  SchooL 

Fkvida: 

Jacksonville— Duval  Htf(h  School. 

Georgia: 
Atlanta- 
Girls'  HighSchooL 
Washington  SenUnarff. 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu— OoAtt  College. 
Idaho: 

Boise— Hififh  SchooL 


Illinois: 

Aurora— West  Side  High  School. 
Chicago- 
Austin  Hiitlh  School. 

Carl  Sohurs  High  School. 

FhvJkwr  Sdtool. 

Francis  W.  Parker  SdiodL 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

nUnois  Woman's  CoUeffe  Academp. 

Kenwood  Institute  and  Lorimg  SdkooL 

Lakevlew  High  SchooL 

Latin  School. 

Lewis  InsHhOe. 

Nicholas  Senn  High  School. 

Parker  High  School. 

Stkknejf  SdiodL 

University  High  Sdtool. 

Universiiy  School  for  (Hrls. 

Wenden  Phillips  High  SchooL 
Evanston— Township  High  SdMxd. 
Godfrey—  MonHceUo  Semituuy. 
JoUet— High  School. 
Kewanee— Higih  School. 
Lake  Forest— Fmy  HaXl, 
Maywoodr-Proviso  Towndiip  Hi^tlh  SchooL 
Mount  Carroll— IVtittcef  Shimer  Sdto&l. 
Oak  Park— Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Town- 
ship High  SchooL 
Peoria— High  School. 
Rockford— Hisih  SchooL 
Rock  Island— High  SchooL 
Wheaton— High  School. 
Winnetka— 

Oirton  School. 

New  Trier  Township  High  School. 
Indiana: 

ConnersvUlo— -KtnAttr*f  School. 

Crown  Point— High  School. 

Fort  Wayn^HIgh  School. 

Indianapolis—  Tudor  HaU. 

Lafayette— High  School. 

Marion— Hi0i  SchooL 
Iowa: 

Burlington— High  School. 
Council  ^hilli»— High  School. 
Davenport— iSt  KaOiarine's  HaU. 
Des  Moines— 

North  Hig^SohooL 

West  High  SchooL 
Dubuque— High  School. 
Maquoketa— High  School. 
Marshalltown— High  SchooL 
Red  Oak— High  SchooL 
SigDumey— High  SchooL 
Sioux  City— High  SchooL 
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Hutchinson— High  School. 
Kansas  City— High  School. 
Topeka— 

OoUege  cf  Bitten  ofSeOianf. 

Hig^SohooL 
WIchitBr-HiiihSahooL 
Eantucky: 

Ashland— Hig^  Sobool. 

DanyfUe— jrentodky  OoUege  for  Womemk 

Louisville— 

OoUegiate  School. 

Girls'  HighSohooL 

Kentuekf  Home  School  for  OMe, 
SbObTrtSlo— Science  Hill  School 
Louisiana: 

New  Orleans— Newoomb  High  School. 
Maryland: 
Baltimore— 

Frienda  School, 

GirW  Latin  SehooL 

Western  High  School. 
Relsterstown— Haitfiaft  J^ore  Academy, 
Michigan: 

Ann  Arbor— High  SchooL 
Battte  Creek— High  School. 
Cadillac— Hifi^  School. 
Cahunet—Hig^  School. 
Detroit- 

CassHigh  School. 

Central  High  SchooL 

LiggeU  School. 
Grand  Haven— iiJkeley  BaU, 
Hancock- Hi^  SchooL 
Hougihton— High  SchooL 
Kalaipazoo— Central  High  SchooL 
Lansing— High  SchooL 
Saginaw— East  Side  High  SchooL 
St.  Johns— High  School. 
Minnesota: 

Duhith— Central  High  SchooL 
Faribault-^  Mary'e  mil. 
Minneapolis- 
Central  High  SchooL 

East  High  SchooL 

Stanley  HalL 

West  High  SchooL 
St.  Paul- 
Central  High  SchooL 

Mi89  Loomii'  SchooL 

Oak  HaU. 
Mississippi: 

Natohes— iStonAm  OoOege. 
Missouri: 

Ferguson— Hig^  SchooL 
Kansas  City— 

Mist  Baretow'e  SchooL 

Central  High  SchooL 

Manual  Training  High  SchooL 

Westport  Hig^  SchooL 
St.  Charles— LifuIeiMmwd  OoUege  Aeademf. 
St.  Louis- 
Central  Higih  SchooL 

Grover  aeveland  Hlg)i  SohooL 

Homer  HaU, 

Marg  InetUuie. 

SoldanHii^  School. 
Webster  Groves— High  SchooL 


Montana: 

Lewistown— Fergus  County  Hig^  School. 
Missoula— High  SchooL 
Nebraska: 

Lincoln- Hig^  SchooL 
Omaha— 

SrowneU  BaU. 

Hig^  SchooL 
Wayn»-Hig^  8(diooL 
New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park— Higji  SchooL 
Atlantic  City— 

Armiiage  SciiooL 

HighSohooL 
Bernardsville-tSt  John  Saptitt  SdutoL 
Bloomfleld— JSH^ft  ^ckooL 
Boonton— ^.  Jcihn  School. 
Bridgeton— /oy  HaU, 

OapeMayCourt  House— Mtddle  Township  High 

SchooL 
Clayton— High  School. 
Cranford— Higih  SchooL 
East  Orange— High  School. 
Englewood— 

DwightSchooL 

Hig^  SchooL 
Glen  Ridg&-High  School. 
Hackettstown— Cbitefiarif  CoUegiaU  Immae, 
Hlghtstown— Hi^  SchooL 
Jersey  City— 

Bergen  SchooL 

William  L.  Dioklnson  Hi^  SobooL 
Leonia— Hig^  SchooL 
Madison— Higih  SchooL 
Metuohen— High  SobooL 
MUlbum— High  SohooK 
Montdair— High  SdiooL 
Newark— 

Bairinger  High  SchooL 

Central  Commeroial  and  ifftntml  Gaining 
High  SchooL 

South  Side  High  SchooL 
New  Brunswick— IOm  Anabl^e  SeitooL 
Orange— 2>*or6om-  Morgan  School. 
Passaic— High  School. 
Paterson—  CoUegiaU  IntUiuie. 
Plalnfleld— High  SchooL 
Princeton— High  S(^l. 
Ridgewood— High  School.  . 
Rutherford— High  SobooL 
Summit — 

HighSdiooL 

Kent  Plaee  SchooL 
Trenton— State  Model  High  School. 
Westfleld— Washington  High  School. 
West  Hoboken— Emerson  High  SdiooL 
West  Orange— High  SdiooL 
Woodbury— High  SdiooL 
New  York: 
Albany— 
Aeademgfor  OirU. 

HighSdiooL 

Milne  HighSohooL 

SL  Agnes  School. 

State  Normal  CoUega. 
Albion-High  SchooL 
AmityviUe-High  SobooL 
Amstecdam— High  SchooL 
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New  York— Oontinned. 
Auburn— High  SohooL 
Atuora—  Walkowt  School 
Ballston  Spft— High  SohooL 
Batovia— High  School. 
BiD^uunton— Central  High  School. 
Brooklyn— 

AdelphiAeademf, 

Brooklyn  Helghit  Stminarf. 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School. 

Oirls' High  School. 

Manual  Training  tilgh  ScbooL 

Packer  OoUegiaU  ImMnU. 
Buffalo— 

Central  High  SQhool. 

Lafayette  High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Caimel— Drew  Seminarffor  Y&ung  Women, 
CatskUl— High  Sdiool. 
Chatham— Union  School. 
Chautauqna— High  School, 
ainton— High  School. 
Courtland— State  Normal  School. 
Dobbs  Ferry— IfjMea  MaeUre'  SchooL 
Elmira— Free  Academy. 
Flushing— High  School. 
Fulton— High  School. 
Garden  City^5^  ManTs  School. 
Oloversville-Hlgh  School. 
Hoosio  Falls— High  School. 
Islip— High  SchooL 
Ithaca— High  School. 
Jamaica— High  School. 
Jamestown— High  School. 
Johnstown— High  School. 
Kingston— Free  Academy. 
Larohmont  Manor— Ifonor  School. 
Liberty— High  School. 
Lunma— Hadley-Luseme  High  SchooL 
Mamaroneck— Rye  Neck  High  S(diool. 
Moravia— High  SohooL 
Mount  Vernon— High  School. 
New  Brighton— Curtis  High  School. 
New  Paltc— Normal  School. 
New  Roohelle— High  Sduwl. 
New  York— 

Benjamin  School  for  Oirle, 

EOucal  Culture  School. 

Friende*  Stminarf. 

Horace  Mann  School. 

Hunter  High  School. 

Morris  Heights  Hl^  Sdiool. 

St.  Agatha  School. 

Miee  Spencers  School. 

VeUen  School. 

Wadlelgh  High  SchooL 
Oneida— High  SchooL 
Oneonta— High  School. 
Peekskill— Drum  Hill  High  School. 
Plattsburg— High  SchooL 
Rensselaer-Hlgh  SchooL 
Roxbury— High  SchooL 
Richmond  Hill— High  SchooL 
Rochester— 

Columbia  School. 

East  High  SchooL 

West  High  SchooL 


New  York— Oontfaraed. 

"Rj^—Seminarf. 

Saratoga  Spdngi— Hi^  SohooL 

SangertiSB— High  SchooL 

Scarsdale-Xoefcwood  OoO^I&te  SAooL 

SoheDectady— High  School. 

Syracuse- 
Central  High  SchooL 
Qoodfear-BurUngodne  BekooL 

Tuiyto wtKon-HodsoD—  The  Knox  SckoU. 

Troy—Emma  WilUtrd  School. 

Utlca— Free  Aoademy. 

WatertowA— Hi^  SchooL 

Waverly— Hig^  School. 

West  Hebron— Union  SchooL 

White  Plains— High  School. 

Yonken— High  SchooL 
Ohio: 

Akron-Central  High  School. 
Ashland— High  School. 
Ashtabula^High  ScbooL 
BeUevue-Hi^  School. 
Canton— Central  Hi^  SiOiooL 
Cincinnati— 

ColU{fe  Preparatorf. 

Hughes  High  SchooL 

Madisonville  High  S<^1. 

Oakhuret  CoUegiaU  Stkool. 

UnivereUg  S^utdl. 
Wahiut  Hills  High  School. 
Cleveland — 

Central  High  School. 

Olenville  Hig^  SchooL 

Hathttwaif'Brown  School, 

Shaw  High  School. 
Columbuft— 

Columlnu  fidkool  for  Oirli. 

East  High  School. 

North  High  School. 
Coshocton— High  School. 
Dayton— Steele  High  School. 
East  Cleveland— High  Sdiool. 
Elyria— High  SchooL 
Hamilton— High  Sdiool. 
Lima— High  School. 
Medhia-High  School. 
Oberlin— ilcodmir. 
Piqua— High  School. 
Sandusky— Hisih  School. 
Toledo- 
Central  High  School. 

Scott  High  School. 
Xenia— High  Sdiool. 
Youngstown— 

Rayen  High  SohooL 

South  High  SchooL 
Oregon: 

Portland— 

Acadentg. 

Lincoln  High  SohooL 
Pennsylvania: 

Allegheny— High  School. 

Altoon^Higfa  School. 

Beaver  Falls— High  School. 

Bellefonte-Higfa  School. 

Ben  Avon— Hisih  SohooL 

Berwyn— Tredyflrin-Easttown  High  SchooL 
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Fenoffylvania — Continued. 
Bethlehemr- 

Moravian  Parof:hial  School. 

Moravian  Seminary. 
Bradford— High  Bchiool. 
Bryn  Mawr— 

Baldufin  School. 

Mi»9  SMpUp'a  School. 

Mi89  Wright's  School. 
C^OUdmia— South  Weetem  Normal  School. 
Canton— High  School. 
Carbondale— High  School. 
Chestei^Hlgh  School. 
Clearfield- High  School. 
ConnellsYllle-Hlgh  School. 
Crafton— High  School. 
Du  Boi»— High  School. 
Easton— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School 
George  Bchool — Oeorge  Sthool. 
Oreensburg— High  School. 
Harrisburg— High  School. 
Indiana— State  Normal  School. 
Jenkintown— BeecAtoood  School. 
Kingston—  Wyoming  Seminary. 
Lancaster— ^ftippen  School. 
Lansdowne— High  School. 
McKeesport— High  School. 
Munhall— High  School. 
Oakmont— High  School. 
Overbrook— ifiM  Sayward*s  SchooU 
Philadelphia^ 

Friends*  Central  School. 

Friends*  Seiect  School. 

Germantown  Friends'  School. 

German  town  High  School. 

Girls'  High  School. 

Miss  HiU's  School. 

Temple  University. 

WUliam  Penn  High  School. 
Pittsburgh- 
Central  High  School. 

DUworth  HaU. 

Edgewood  High  School.  ' 

Peabody  High  School. 

Thurston  Preparatory  School. 

Winchester  School. 
Pottsville— High  School. 
Punxsutawney— High  School. 
Ridgway— High  School. 
Scrantpn— Central  High  School. 
Sharon— High  School. 
South  BethlebemSiahopthorpe  Manor. 
Swarthmore — 

High  Bchool. 

Mary  Lyon  School. 
Wsshingtan—Seminttry. 
West  Chester— 

Darlington  Seminary, 

High  School. 


Pennsylyania— Continued. 

West  Philadelphia-Girls'  High  School. 
Westtown— Boarding  School. 
WIlkes-Barre— 
High  School. 
Instituu. 
WiUdnsburg— High  School. 
Williamsport— 

Dickinson  Seminary. 
High  School. 
South  Carolina: 

Charleston— Hatt. 
South  Dakota: 

Aberdeen— High  School. 
Rapid  City-High  School. 
Sioux  Falb— 

AU  Saints' School. 
Washington  High  School. 
Tennessee: 

Chattanooga— 

Oirls'  Preparatory  School. 
Nashville—  Ward-Belmont  Seminary. 
'  High  School. 
Texas: 

Dallas— iOMet  BoOey's  Sdtool. 
ElPaao- 

High  School. 

School  for  Oirls. 
Utah:  Houston— High  School. 

Ogden— High  School. 
Virgfala: 

ChaXhsm—Episeopal  InstituU. 
Roanoke—  Virffinia  College. 
Staunton— Jiary  Baldwin  Seminary. 
Washhigton: 

Ritsville— High  School. 
Seattlfr- 

Broadway  High  SchooL 

Franklin  High  School. 

Queen  Anne  High  School. 
Spokane— 

Brunot  Hall. 

Lewis  and  Clark  High  SchO(d. 

Tacoma— 

Annie  Wright  Seminary. 
Stadium  High  School. 

Walla  Walla^St.  Paul  School. 
WestVirgtaia: 

Huntington— IfartAoZI  College. 
Wisconsin: 

Appleton— High  School. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Beaver  Dam—  Wayland  Academy, 

Fond  du  lao—Orafton  Hatt. 

Kenosha— JTmper  Hall. 

Madison— High  SchooL 

Milwaukee- 
East  Division  High  School. 
MHwaukee-Downer  Seminary. 

Superior— High  School. 
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ACCEBDITED  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 


Private  Seoondary  SdhooLi  in  ICaryiand  and  Penns^vania  (not  Listed 
Blsewhere  in  the  Bulletin)  Belonging  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  ICiddle  States  and  Maryland  and  having*  the 
Privilege  of  Oertifloattng  their  Graduates  to  Various  Colleges  of  High. 
Standing. 


Marylaiid: 
Baltimore— 

Arwndai  Sekoolfor  OMt. 

Brfn  Uawr  5elool. 
Roland  Park— GttflMm  OomiUrp  SekoU. 
New  York: 

WOMBgia^MohegtmLduSiAooL 
NewYork- 

Alatln  Prtpamtorp  School, 

Brenleff  School, 

CMtgiaU  Sduol. 

FnmkUnSduol. 

Lofota  School, 

SL  Agatha, 
Poaghkeeptie— 

BimvUw  Aeademf. 


Penosylvaiiia: 

Allentown— Prepsrolory  SduoL 

HATerford-^Scftool. 

Lancaster—  YeaUs  Sckool, 

Utit^Linden  BattSemimrf. 

Heroersburg— iloodraif. 

Philadelphia— 

Agnes  Irwin  ScMooU 
Cfheitnvt  Hia  Aeademf, 
Oerntaniown  Academy, 
Boimam  SdMolfor  OMa,  • 
Maher  Preparatorf  SdtooL 
Nortbeaet  H%b  School  for  Gfrlf. 
(Chestnut  Bmyspringtidi. 

Pottstown— HOI  SdiooL 

Wayne-51.  Luke's  SdtooL 

York— CbU€9iaft  hMmU. 
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